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| Every Man hisown Gardener. 0 


| þ | Being # New, and much more Complete , "W- 
-GARDENER's XALPWDAR 


© THAN aur, ONE warnte PUBLISHED... = $ 


dS, 
D.: . 


£0 Ls 128 957 TS 


Sou abr ab Account. of what Work: is ROT 
_ "Kircazn and FxyurT GAD, PLEasunt GrounD, FLOWER  —: 
_ GanDzEN, and SHRUBKERY 3 vUnstny, CGrrzncHoust, and, + 
Hor-Hove x for every Month in the Year, but alſo ample DireQions - 


- for performing the ſaid Work, according to the neweſt and moſt 


approved Methods now in Practice among the beſt Gardeners, _ s . 


With complete practical Direftions for forcing all Kinds of choice Plants, - 
Flowers, and Fruits, to early Perfection, in Hoet-beds, N 
Het-walls, Forcing frames, Forcing-houſes, Vineries, ke. N 


Alſo r Directions relative to 8011 and 81 TuATiox, ada 0 | 
; the different Sorts of Plants and Trees, &c. a pt 
And to the Whole is added, complete and uſcfol Litts of _ 


KrTcuzn Ga DEN EVIZIOIEIXS, Bur nous and Tun 


PLANTS, | NNUAL, BizNNTAL,|" ROUS-RODTED 
FaviT Tzxrrs, and PzRENNIAL |  FLOWEDS, 


FoxrtsT Tzrzs,  - FiBr0Vs-R00TED GzxrtEzN-Ho0use, and 
FiowznzrnGg SuruBns| Flows,  {HoT-noust PLANTS, 


Proper for Cultivation in the Engliſh GAS Ab Plantations, | 


— 
* 


By 7 H O N A awkyg 
(GARDENER TO HIS GRACE THE wor or EPS) 
'LOHN ABERCROMBIE, 


(GARDENER, ,TOTTENKMAM COURT) 


AND. OTHER GARDENERS. 
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N a book of this kind, deſigned to corivey a 
1 practical 'knowledge”of gardening, to gen- 
temen and young profeſſors, who delight” in 
that uſeful and agreeable ſtudy, our readers 
will not look for choſen phraſes or ſtudied pe- 


rods; if the meaning is clear and comprehen-. 5 


five, the more fimple and unadorned the better. 
The writers of the following ſheets are them- 
ſelves practical gardeners, and have paſſed their 

whole lives in acquiring that knowledge, which 
they now attempt to reduce into a ſhort ſyſtem ; 
and their obſervations being the fruit” 


ruit of long 
experience, will be Jeſs liable to error.. 
One great advantage which Every Man bis _ 


ten Gardener has over other books of the ſame © 


kind, is this; that whereas other books, in a 


| curſory manner, only ſer down what buſineſs > 8 


is neceffary to be done in every month in the 
year, without giving fufficient inſtructions con- 
cerning the manner of performing it; here the 
method of ing is minutely explained, 


and directions given in the ſeveral branches of © _ 


gardening, according to the beſt modern prac- 
tice. . 8 r 
We take this opportunity to thank the Pub- 
lic in general, for the very kind reception with 
which they have been pleaſed to honour this 
work; and at the ſame time, to return our moſt - 
r grateful 


ere ce 


grateful acknowledgments to thoſe gentlemen, 
and gardeners in particular, who have favored 
us with hints for its improvement; they will 
- ſee that we have availed ourſelves as much as 
poſſible, of their obſervations and inſtructions. 
And as ſyſtems like ours can never be abſo- 
lutely complete, owing io the many new diſ- 
coveries which are daily making in the diffe- 
rent parts of Europe, we earneſtly hope that 
thoſe perſons who are engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of gardens, will continue to oblige us 
with ſuch diſcoveries as may occur in the pro- 
greſs ot their employment, which — 
moſt thankfully receive, and gratefully acknow- 
ledge. In the mean time they, and the Public 
in general, will readily diſcover, that, ſince the 
firſt publication of this book, ſeventeen years 
ago, the Authors have made very conſiderable 
improvements in every edition thereof; and, as 
in the farther progreſs of their practical expe- 
rience, very many capital diſcoveries and im- 
provements having occured, which now, in 
this tenth edition, they have introduced in a 
very copious and general manner in every de- 
partment of the Work, whereby it is conſider- 
able enlarged, comprehenſively improved, and 
rendered much more univerſally inſtructive 
og ED 
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Work to be dine in the Krreuzx GARD. 


ay Cab ad Melon, „„ 


s it is che ambition of moſt L to excel each 

other in the production early cucumbers, all 

| _ neceſſary preparations ſhould be made this month 

for that purpoſe, by preparing dung for kot-beds in_which 

to raiſc the plants; for th 

quality, require the aid of artificial heat under ſhelter of 

mes and glaſſes, until June or July, before they can bear” 
the open air in this country. 

But by the aid -of hot-beds, defended with frames and 
glaſſes, we obtain early fruit fit to cut in Febtuaty, Rs 
and April, &c. in the Sage perfection. | | 

The proper ſorts * umbers for early crops are, 

— ſhort prickly, early cluſter prickly, early long 
prickly. | 

The firſt two ſorts come earlieſt, but the laſt i is confider- 
ably the handſomeſt fruit. | OR 
And if early melons are alſo — the beſt are, 
Romana melon, Cantaloupe melon. ; 


* 


being exotics of a very tender 


Therefore, when intended to raiſe cucumbers: and me 


lons early, you ſhould now prove a quantity of freſh horſe- 


_ "ſs , 


1 


— 


2 TAE KITeHENX GARDEN. [| Jan. 
"Jung, to make a {mall hot-bed for a ſeed- bed, in which to 
fruit: for this purpoſe a ſmall bed for aoneor two-light frame 
may be ſufficient, eſpecially. for private uſe : in which caſe a 
good gart load of praper hot ung, or about twelve or fifteen 
large wheel-barrows tull, will be enough for making a bed of 
dimenfions for a one-light box, and ſo in proportion 
for a larger. Having procured the dung, it mutt be previ- 
ouſly prepared by ſhaking it up in a heap, mixing it well to- 
gether, and let it remain eight or ten days to ferment ; at 
thelexpiration of which time it will be Arixed at a proper 
rament for making mo a hot bed. 
Chooſe a place on which to make the hot - bed, in a ſheltered 
dry part of the melon ground, &c. open to the morning and 
fourth fum: and it may be made either whotly on the ſur face 
of the ground, or in a ſhallow trench, of but from ffs to twelve 
inches deep, and four or five feet wide according to the frame; 
but if Ws AE onthe ſurface, which is generally the 
moſt eligible method at this early ſeaſon, it aftords the op- 
Portunity df, lining the ſides of the bed with freſli hot dung 
uite down to the bottom, to augment the heat when it 
lines, and alſo prevents wet from ſettling about the bot- 
tom of the bed, as often happens when made in a trench, 
which chills the dung, and cauſeth the heat, ſoon to, decay. 
Then, according to the ſize of the frame, mark ontube 
dimenſions of the bed with tour ſtakes; making anallow- 
ance for it to be two or three inches wider than the frame 
each way; this done, begin to make the bed according to 
the extent of the ſtakes, obſerving to ſhake and nüx the 
dung well, as you lay it on the bed, and beat it don with 
the of the fork, as you go on; but Iwould not adviſe 
treading it; for a bed which is trodden hard, will not work 
To kindly as that which is Tuffered to ſettle gradually of it- 
ſelf: in tliis manner proceed till the bed is artived at the 
height of three feet, or chereabouts; and it it is five or ſix 
inches bigher, it will not be too much, but Jet it be full 
three feet high: as foon is the bed is finiſhet to the intended 
height, let che frame and glaſs be put on; keep them cloſe 
till the heat comes up; when the heat has rilen to the top 
of the bed, raiſe the glaſs, that the ſteam may pals away. 
Three or four days after the bed is made, prepare to earth 
it, prev iouſſy obſerving if it has ſettled unequally, rake off 
the frame and Tight, and level any inequalities, make the 
ſurface ſmooth, and put on the frame again, and lay in - 
: r 1 muc 
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the end · of the glaſs that is raiſed, che plants Will take no 
3 | 2 Ae harm 


Jay.) Tur Kirentxn Gabe. 8 
much dry earth, as will cover the bed all over abaut three 
inches chick : then HH ſome mall pots with rich dry æarth, 
fet them within the frame, put on the glaſs, and keep at 
dloſe, till the earth in the pots is warm, When that is ef- 
tected, ſow a few ſeeds in each pot, either cucumber or 
melon; cover the ſeeds About half an inch thick with the 


Fame earth as that in & LF 256 rut os) 
4dlciof the bed, an 


: 


This done, place the pots in che ai 
draw fore of the earth of the bed round each pt. 
- Coverthe glaſs every ni ich a ſingle mat only, far the 
$eft three or four nights after the feed is ſown; but as the 
heat decreaſes, augment the covering: being careful in c- 
vering up, never to {uffer the ends of the mats to hang down 
low over the filles of the frame, which would dra up a _ 
Hurtſful ſteam, keep the plants too cloſe, and draw them 
up weak, and af a yellowiſh unhetlthyhke colour; obſers- 
"mg Hkewiſe in covering up, that whilſt che great heat and 
Heam eontinuęs ĩn che bed, it may be proper ao raiſe one uf 
the upper corners of the ght half 4m inch, or a little move 
or tefs oceafionally, when you cover over the mats in the 
evening, to give vent to the ſteam; ſuſfering one end of the 
5 to hang down a little, juſt to dofend the part hene the 
en xs tilted. Er „ { > 1+ 7 i 
F Great care is requiſite that the earth in the pots have not 
too much heat, fot the bed is 0 e which is the 
reuſon that theſe ſeeds are adviſed to be ſown in pots; be- 
cauſe if any tliing of burning ſhould appear after the deed us 
own, you can convemently raiſe the pots farther from the 
Jon? Gon which che danger proceeds; withour Uiſturbing 
the feell or plants in the teaft ; and by that merhad giou 
may prevent all injury: from too much heat, providediyorr - 
examine the bed every day, and give proper vent to the 
rank feam within the frame, While of a burning qualuy. 
In three or four days after the ſeed id fown, you may; es» 
ped the plants to appear; hen it will be proper to admit 
freſh wr to them, by rarſing the upper end- of the: glafs 2 
little every day; and if the earth iu che pots appears dry, 


refreſh it moderately with a little water that hasſtood in 


the bed all night, and continue to eer the glaſs very night 
with garden mats. At this time alſo if you md that ithe heat 


Of the bed is ſtrong, ralſe the ghiſs a Tine with a prop, when 


vou cover up in che evernng; te gie vent to the ſteam: 
And if you nal a mat. so the frame, or a5 t hang down. over 


** 
„ 
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4 Tas Kircutxn GARDEN. [Jan. 
Harm, but will receive great benefit: when the heat is more 


moderate, the glaſſes may be ſhut cloſe wor night, obſerving 
on 2 the * us on freſh air at all opportunities in 
time, and, if y ora. ſharp aur, to hang a 
| _— before the 33 above. wy a . „ 
that the ts appear, it is proper to ſow a 
little more feed in the = bed, and in = — above 
mentioned; ſor theſe plants are liable to ſuſſer by different 
cauſes at this ſeaſon. The beſt way, therefore, is to ſow a 
little ſeed at three different times in the fame bed, at ſhort 
2 for if one ſowing ſhould miſcarry, another may 
When the plants however, both of the firſt and ſucceed- 
ing ſowings, have been up about two or three days, they 
ſhould be planted into ſmall pots, which pots muſt be placed 
alſo in the hot-bed, in the manner following. 

Obſerve to fill the pots the day before Is intend to re- 
move the plants, with ſome rich dry earth, and ſet them 
within the frame, where let them remain till the next day, 
when the earth in the pots will be warm; then let ſome of 
the earth be taken out, to the depth of an inch from the top 


of the pot; forming the middle of the remaining earth, 


a little hollow; then with your finger carefully raiſe the 
plants up with all the roots as entire as poſſible, and with 
-as much earth as will hang about them, and place the 
plants in the pots, with their roots towards the centre, and co- 
ver their ſhanks near an inch thick, with ſome of the earth 
that was taken out of the pots; obſerving, if cucumbers, 
to plant three or four 12 in each pot; if melons, two 
plants in each pot will be ſufficient, and if the earth is 
quite dry, give a very little water, juſt to the roots of the 
Plants only; and directly plunge the pots into the earth 
vn the ded, cloſe to one another: filling up all the ſpaces 
between the pots with carth; and let every, part of the 
bed within the frame be covered with as much earth as 
will prevent the rifing of the rank ſteam immediately from 
the dung, which would deſtroy the plants. 
Re careful to examine the bed every day, to ſee that the 
roots of the plants do not receive too much heat: if any 
thing like that appears, draw up the pots a little, or as ſar as 
you fee neceſſary tor the preſervation of the plants, replung- 
ing them again to their runs when the danger is over. 

Two or three days after planting, if the bed is in good 
condition, the plants will have taken root; though that is 
effetcd ſometimes in twenty-four hours. | _ 

| en 


* 


Jan.] TRR Kirenzx GARDEN 5 
When the plants are fairly rooted, give them a little wa- 
ter in the warmeſt time of the day; and if it can be done 
when the ſun ſhines, it will — more beneficial 2 the 
lants: let the watering be repeated moderately, as often as 
— obſerve the earth in the pots to be dry; and for this 
purpoſe,” you ſhould always have a quart bottle or two, full 


of water, fet within the frame, to be ready to water the 


plants as you ſee them require it. 3 
If there is now a britk ing heat in the bed, you 
ſhould, in order to preſerve it as long as poſſible, lay ſome 
dry long litter, ſtraw, waſte hay, or dried fern, round the ſides 
of the bed, and raiſing it by degrees as high on the outſides 
of the frame, as the earth is within the frame. 
This will defend the bed from heavy rains or ſnow, ift 
either ſnould happen: for theſe, if ſuffered to come at the 
bed, would chill it, and cauſe a ſudden decay of the heat, 
whereby the plants would certainly receive a great check. 
If a lively heat be kept up, you may admit air tothe _ 
plants every day, by tilting the laſſes, in proportion to the 
heat of the bed, and temperature of the external air; in 
this caſe, however, do not fail, when there is a ſharp air 
or wind ſtirring, to faſten a mat to the frame, fo as to hang 
down over the place where the air enters, as aforeſaid; for 
this will alſo prevent the wind and cold air from — 
immediately into the frame upon the plants, and they will 
reap the benefit of the air to a greater advantage than if the 
place was'entirely expoſed. N F 


About a fortnight, or a little more or leſs time after the 


bed is made, you will carefully examine the heat thereof, 
to ſee if it wants augmentation, and when you find that the 
heat begins to decline confiderably, remove the ſtraw, hay 
or fern, from the front and back of the bed, if any was 


laid round'it, as before adviſed ; then apply a lining of freſh 


hot horſe-dung, to one or both fides as it ſhall ſeem neceſ- 
ſary, dy the heat being leſs or more decreaſed, laying it eigh- 
teen inches wide, but raiſe it very little higher than the dung 
of the bed, leſt it throw in too much heat immediately to the 
earth and plants; and as ſoon as you have finiſhed the lin- 


ing, cover the top with earth two inches thick; for this will 
prevent the rank ſteam of the new dung from coming up, and 
entering into the frame when tilted for the admiſſion of air, 
where it would prove very deſtructive to the plants; the 
lining will ſoon begin to work, when it will greatly revive 
the heat of the bed, and continue it in good condition a 
fortnight longer, 88 | | 


B3 Ten 


6 Tun Kircuzy Galp RX. [Jak 
Ten or twelve days after lining the ſades, remore the liter 


from the two ends oh the bed, and apply alſu a lining of hot 
dung to each end, as above; wall gan ERIE ee. | 


tor another fortnight to Tome. : 

After performing the linings, it may be proper” to lay 
a of dry long litter of anz land. all ound the. 
general lining, which. will protect the whole from driving, 
cold rains and ſnow, and preſerve the. _— the bed. in 4 
fine growing temperature. 

By applying theſe linings of hat dung in due time, and 
renewing them as there ſhall be occaſion, you may preſerve, 
the bed in a proper temperature of heat, fo. as to continue. 
the plants in a free ag ſtate in the ſame bed, until they 


grawi 
. axe of due ſiae for ndging our into; the larger bat. beds, where 


they are to remain to produce their fruit. a 

Obſerve, homever, that where there is plenty of hot Sing. 
and every proper convenience, you may, in order 4t9. for- 
ward the plants as much as poſſible, prepare a ſecoud hot - bed 
by way ef > nurſery, about a furtnight after making the. 
ſeed-bed, in order ta receive the plants therefrom. in their: 
pots, when the bear begins to decline, plunging the. pots. in 


the -arth as above directed; OW to 3 the heats 


When they have formed their twe. firſt 


about two or three inches broad, and have ſhat one ar wo. 


joints, they are then of a proper ſiae for ridging out into 
1122 are finally to remain. Seq: 
next 

Bur the plants muſt de ſtopt or tap pedat the firſtor ſecond. 
j0int, i. 6. the top as the finſt advancing fame, when formed, 
i the cent like a feat bud, hould be pinched of cloſe n 
the joint, as directed io February, which ſee. 1 

Care of the Farin Sorts of Lettuce. , | 

If you have lettuce plants iu frames, or under boop-arthes. 
defended wich mats, let them enjoy the open air 5 
Portunities, by taking the glaſſes, or other ſhelters, entir 
off, when the weather is mild and dry. 

But in very wer weather, and when ſharp. cutt winds, 
prevail, keep the glailes over them, obſerving to. raiſe them 

2 good height, to admit air to the plants : for if they, 
are kept tos cloſe, they will ve drawn — 


0 


about the middle and latter end of this month, in order 
ſubhſtirute in / caſe they 


* „ 
— 
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to but little eee but let them be cloſe ſhut every cold 
night. evere froſty weather; keep them cloſe night and 
a e ee with mats, or ſtræ &c.-every 
night; and evewoceafronally i che day- time, if no ſut ap- 
pears, and the froſt is rigorous; alſo thofe under hoop mehes ;” 
bot be fore let them have the full ait im all dry open weathet. 
OO lt dead leaves, as they a the plants, and 
them perſectſy clear from s, or. any fort of litter; 
00 if you. Mr the frface between tlie plants MOT IT, 
will be of ferviceto- them. : 


Sewing Letiuciʒ 7 
About the firſt or ſecond week mw this month, if ewe 
ther is open, you may fow ſome green and white Cos let- 
tuce, common cabbage lettuce, brown; Dutch, and Cileſia 
kinds, &e. all on à warm border, under a wal or pales, 
&c. and when you dig: the border; if you, lay it a little” 
ſpins to the fun; the ſeed will band * decker chance to 
ſpeceet at this early ſeaſon, 
le wilt be neoeſſury to o a ftele more of the fime ben 


both to ſuceeed the erops 


fowed at the beginmng, and ay a 
lee 
ſevereyrof — ar this ſbaſor- of the- ye . 
the grenter od having a fer d tertuce;_ 
may ſoy a little {« in we fpor, and ſer 2 fr 
over it, and mY on the: g zlaifes cccaſionaMy-; or fe me, 


under * 8 4 

Theſo ſeeds ſhou, now'be fown-pretty: thick, nad rakedt- 
even and lightly» into the ground. 
But ven required to rat ſome early lettuoe; —— | 
as poilidle, you ma; bw rome green and white Colt kinds, 
in s ſlender ho» bed under glaiies, ar- ocenfional kelter of 
=— for planting out early into 9 N 

pr s may be greatly: forwarded, icked 
next month, and, in March or April wok in 


the full ground * 16 
Forcing 2 Ae. 2 « n blew 
cel any time e 8 e- 


gus fur tha table month hich wa e 


Fac tha mathed. af perfurrving this wks as heard 
* eee. e 
9 24 
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© $owing Radifbes, A 


10 fl . any time this month, ** the 
Weather! is open, ſow ſome ſhort-topped radiſhes for an early 
crop, og a warm border, that lies well to the ſun, under 
a wall or other tence ; and about the middle or latter end: 
of the month, you may ſow more of the ſame n, and 
ſome falmon radiſhes to ſucceed the ſnort · tops. 44 

But you ſhould not mix the ſeed of both ſorts zogether, 
but let each ſort be Yown by itſelf; for the . 
kind will come into uſe ſooner by a "week than the \; 
radiſh, even if both are ſown at the ſame time: belides, 
the latter runs more to leaves than the former. 

The ſureſt method is, to ſow a little of the wort topped 
kind at leaſt twice this month: therefore, if you ſow in the 
beginning or middle, ſow ſome more towards the latter end 
of the month, on the ſame fituation. | 

There, may be mixed and ſown with the radiſh, aſpri ink⸗ 
ling of e for if the radiſh ſhould fail, * carrot 
may ſucceed; and, it both ſucceed, there will be a double 
advantage; for whey the radiſhes are drawn off for uſe there 
72 a carrots, which will come in at an early 

1 urs carrots. you may ſow a ſprinkling | 
K — ſpinach and a little lettuce, and when the 
| radiſhes come off, theſe alſo come in. a wane hogs 
of the. London gardeners. .. 
ou. ſhould ſow che radiſh ſeeds pretty thick at. this 6. 
ſon; ; for when the plants begin to __— r, the weather, if it 
ſhould prove ſharp, will cut off ſome, and the birds too 
being apt to attack them greedily, will deſtroy many; 
ſow the ſeed evenly over the ſurface, and either take it in 
with a large wide-teethed rake, or, if in beds, cover it with 
fine earth from the alleys, half an inch deep; then obſerv- 
ing, ef] if appearance of froſt, that * the ſeed is 
de of much advantage to ſpread ſome dry 
long TOP over the ſurface two or three 3 thick, which 
will keep the ſurface warm, refiſt the froſt, and greatly for- 
ward the germination of the ſeed. | 

Likewiſe when the plants begin to come up, . uſe means 
to protect them from the froſt and birds, by ſpreadin — 
fern, or mats over the ſurface, there to remain till 
fairly up: and if the weather proves froſty after the plants 
appear, cover them alſo lightly with ſome ſtraw, &c. occa- 
- fionally, which will be à great protection from the froſt; 
vnd be ſhaken on, and taken off, it will neither break 


nor bruiſe them, uſing a pitch-fork, &c. in ſpreading ĩt on, and 
a light wooden rake to draw it off into the alleys, where it 
mul be permitted to lie to be ready to throw over the plants 
every night, and even in the day, when there is occaſion, 
on account of Rog bob, which, however, ſhould 47 4 
be done every: night, when there is an appearance of froſt, 
but — eg off in mild weather: which work of co- 
vering early radiſhes ſhould be continued occafionally, un- 
til the plants are N the rough leaves; but in default 
of litter or ſtraw for this purpoſe, may cover with garden 
mats, firſt having a quantity of wooden pegs ſtuck into the 

round flant ways, about three inches above the ſurface, to 
b the mats hollow from the radiſhes: both of which me- 
of covering early radiſhes, is the general practice of 
the 22 n gare Rees who * have them ready to 
draw for market plentifully in r » 
But in order to have radiſhes as early as poſſible, recourſe: 
may be had to the aſſiſtance of bot · beds; therefore, any 
time in this month, make a moderate hot · bed for one or 
more three - light frames, only about half a yard or two feet 
depth of dung, ſufficient juſt to promote the early i. 
nation of the ſeed, and forward the plants moderately with-- 
out running them up long · ſnanked, &c. When the bed is- 
made, ſet on the frame; lay in about fix or ſeven inches 
thick of earth, then, having ſome ſeed of the beſt early dwarf 
ſhort topped radiſn, ſow it evenly on the ſurface, and 
cover it half an inch deep, and put on the glaſſes ; or for 
want of frames and glaſſes, you may fix\/hoops or # 
arch-ways over the and · cover it with mats, on nights 
and bad weather. i 3 6 F12 4 r 5 
When the plants appear, give them a large ſhare of air, 
either by taking the glaſlſes,. &c. entirely off in open  wea< 
ther, or tilting: them up high at one end; us the weather 
ſnall permit, otherwiſe they will be ſpoiled;. or if a co- 
vering of mats, throw:them up on'the ſouth fide; and after 
the plants have been up à fem days, thin them regularly 
with your hand; where they ſtand too thick, and leave the 
| ſt plants-ſtanding about an inch and an half aſunder. 

Some of the ſame ſeed may be ſown on a warm ſpot in 

the common ground, and covered with a frame, &c. theſe 
will come in at a very acceptable ſeaſon; | | 


If the weather is open and dry, about the beginning, or 
any time of chis 3 warm ſpot of ground — 
. 5 pared 
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for # few early carrots: 8 full ſpade 


| and break the earth well as go ou. 
© But this is ovly intended for a few td come mm wits be- 


In fore families; y Wed 1 
r wing chie ſeed in 
# moderate hot- Ded; ff yor have no frame at liberty; the 
Bed may be arched over with hoops, and covered with ha 
"vceafionally, © 
** The bote bed to be about two fert thick of * and 
rde earth ſhould be eight inches thick on the bed.” Sow the 
feed thinly on the farface, and cover ĩt a quarter of an inch 
deep. When the plants come up, let them enjoy the free 
air in mild weather, and cover them in cold nights, whilſt 
28 A an 1 high, thin them rn 
ree inches aſunder; ard Mayer rf pring 
carrots for drawing in April and e 
3 g | 
” On a froal ſpot of ground you may ſow a link ſpinock, 
do come in early in the ring; at which time it will be 
neeeptsble in moſt families. The ſmooth-ſeeded, or round. 
Jeared ſpmach, is the beſt to ſow at this ſeaſon. | | 
The firſt ſeed may be ſown about the beginning of this 
— and a little more about the middle or towards the 
latter end, in order to be more certain of a crop, and to 
brave a regular ſucceſſion: ſow it either broad. eaſt and rake 
it in, or in broad flat ſhallow drilts, drawn with an hoe flat 
"ways, an an inch — Wann or in n n. 


' Mabe a ehe bes bed im wbick be facre 
of fmall ſallading, that wilt not now endure the open ain at 
this ſeaſon of the year: tuch as crefies, muſtard, radiſh, 
and rape, and likewiſe lettuce, to cut while young: 
The hotbed for theſe ſeeds need not be mare than 
about eighteen inches thick of dung, and muſt be covered 
uith a frame and glaſſes; or if theſe are wanting, fix hoops 

_ a-crofs, and cover occafianally with mats. The earth muſt be 
7 * about . 


18 r 


F 


drills, and draw the earth over them. 
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the bed: then either let ſhallow flat drills be drawn from the 
back to the fraut of the bed; ſow the ſeeds therein each ſort 
— and pretty thick, coverin euch fart nat more than 
2 an ine deep with, earth; or if but juſt covered 

2 — the plants will riſe more expeditious and 
— or the feed may be ſon all over the ſurſace of the 


bed; each fort ſeparate, and. covered by- &iting as mach 


light earth over a. will jaſt cover. it, 3& above obſerved ; 
and dreclly - | rea qe or, in want of frames and 
lights, may uſe hand-glaſſes, or a; covering of mats every 
might aud had weather, ſupported acrols the bed. +17, 

As ſoon as the plants appear, give them air plenti 
railing the glaſſes on props z etherwiſe they will mould or 
fog, and ſpoil. as faſt as they cowe up. 

77 pou ve not hot dung to ſpare to make hot-beds for 
this iſe, let a warm border, near or under a ſouth; wall, or 
other fence, be laid floping to the ſun; obſerving | to raiſe 
the border a foot higher on the. north fille, than is. in fronts 
Set a frame thereon, finking the back part, &c. in the 
: ground, ſo as to have the whole furface of the eartk within 

x, inches of the glaſſes; ſow the fallading, . put on the 
glaſſes, and you need not fear ſucceſs, . except in ve 
vere froſty weather, when a bor bed muſt necefarily de 
made to raiſe theſe ſmalſ berbs where conſtantly" ſrante 


Mm. ' 
Make a ſmall bot bad ene 01 
the-ſpring. A bed for a one - light box: will-be fufficieunt ſur 
a middling family, but it for: a large family, or for market, 
let the hot · bed be larger in proportion, maling it near two 
feet thick of, 112 | 
hoops acroſs. the „in order to oover it gn 
mats. N 
Lay abcut.fous or 10 Wied of earth on the bed, 
then get ſome roots of common ſpear-mintz and place them 
upon the ſurface, pretty thick, and cover them with earth 
about an 10ch and a half deep; or may r the rot in 


The mint will appear in about 4 week 33 
will be in fine order for mint ſauce, & c. and either to uſe 
alone as a ſallad, or to mix among other ſmall Nerds. i 


Parſley. 
Low: ſome. parſiey-ſeed, if open weather, about 5 ma- 
de, or ' towards. the latcer we of . f * i 
* re 


i 
4 
bt 
Ly : 
x 
* 
[1 
N 
4 


uſeful i in — the froſt from entering at the ſides. 
5 n 


© 
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There being two forts, the common plain, and the curl- 
a leaved, the latter is greatly preferable, the leaves being 
large, thick and buſhy, excellent for culinary uſes, 


- much admired for rniſh to diſhes. Let ſhallow drills be 


drawn for this ſeed in a dry part of the garden. Sow the 
ſeed in the drills tolerably thick, and cover be. about a youre 
ter of an inch deep with earth. 

This ſeed is generally ſown in a fiogte ann round 61 


edges of the kitchen garden quarters, or along the edge 0 


the borders next the paths. 
eee 


it grows. | 

Look over the gl where you kink cauliflower plane 
and where withered or dam n leaves appear, let t 15 
picked off, and ſuffer no w row among them. 
you can conveniently come at the ſurface of the ground 0 : 


fir it a little, this will be of ſervice to the plants. 


In open weather, let the plants have plenty of air every 
day, by raifin the glaſſes, or by taking them entirely off 
when the weather is mild and dry: but keep them cloſe 
down every cold night, and do not open them at all in 
froſty weather. 4 

In very. ſevere weather, cover the glaſſes every night, 
* — Kraw, or e me 4 8 — the 
| in very rigorous no ſun; iſe lay ſome 
litter round the outßides of the frame, for this will be very 


Caulifſowers under hand or bell-glaſſes muſt alſo have air 
every mild day, by raiſing the glaſſes three or four inches 
high on the warmeſt ſide; in in ſharp weather k them 
cloſe; in ſevere wap lay ſome long litter round — glaſs: 
this will protect the plants greatly: but in mild wea- 
ther, the glaſſes may be taken off every day for four or 
[five hours; and in — mild weather, let the glaſſes re- 
main tiled alſo on vighis, to admit full air, to prevent their 
drawing up weak, or running into flower, at an improper 


| ab; but they mult be kept cloſe every cold night. 


Plant out Cabbage Plants. 


When the 8 is open, prepare ſome ground for 44 | 
bage- plants; let ſome rotten dung be laid on the ground, 
wh'ch ſhould be well dug one ſpade deep, and the dung 


; properly buried in the bottom of the trenches, 


R | Towards 
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Towards the latter end of the month, if the weather is 


mild, and the plants ſtrong, they may be removed, obſerv- 
ing to plant them about ro feet and e half 8 


Abe fogar loaf ond ently: Ma cabbage, are . 
for this — but any of thelaryer 1 (on egy 
Ls A plants f this — planations; 

e e in 
have been deftroyed by the ſeverity of the weather anf d 
vermin. 

On the ground where cabbages are planted in the ſſi | 
there 47 Ie ou are ſcarce' 20 pi be fown 1 
crop of « Ba $1 ved ſpinach, between the rows; which, 
if n now, will be fie to gather off in April 480 May; 

: "Tran/olant Cabb Ws, De. for Seed, . 

"*-Fraplplant cabbages and ſayoys, &, for ſeed : 
ſhould be done generally 3 in Noyember or Dec 
where it was ns in theſe months, 1 5 ma Ri be 
done : if the 3 will permit, let ic be d one bs the . 


1 


The method of p preparing and 7755 thera z is th this: 
For che purpoſe of ving ſeed, let ſome of the by ae 
belt grown cabbages, &c. be marked, and let the aken 
up in a mild and dry day, and divcſtthem of the large gu 
leaves; and if they appear wet, place them with the heady 
downward 4 day or two, to a off any moiſture before 
planted, to prevent their or, in default of full 
cabbages, may PB; cabbage 1 furniſhed with 
heada of Rroag os ER anſwer the ſame pur- 
ſe in all re 4 both in regard to the goodneſs of the 
ced and its produce. | 
1 55 a dry piece of ground be choſen for planting them 
in, not under trees; nor too near them, but where d fun 
and air can freely come: and the readieſt method is to | 
them in trenches, as you dig the ground; and che 
ſhould be allowed three feet diſtance each way. 15 
Dig the ground at leaſt a full ſpade deep,” and keep the 
trenches clear and wide, When you have advance&with 
the digging about two feet from the end where you began, 
then with the ſpadecut the ed N of the trench, on that fide 
that is dug, eren, and almoſt perpendicularly downward, 
and then ſet the cabbages — 8 the ws cloſe up 
to the fide of the dug 1 and two or three feet aſun - 
mo with the bottom of their heade'a little within the on. 


- 


- 


— 


[that 3 
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8 having fiaiſheab placing af one rom. fro · 
again with che digging, lay iug the ground againſt thai 

fealks- and: roars, and . ry tar round tha: hat tom of 
each head; Continuing with the digging till advanced three 
fore, and plant another to in the ſame manner, above 
mentioned ; and fo proceed till the whole i planted<. They 
wild ſhoot/ up: in ſtalleas in che ſpring, ſor flower and ſred; 
which will mpen in Avuguit tollbwing, g 

| Earth up Celery. ang >; 


When the weather is open, take advantage of a dry day 
ta earth up. ſuch celery that requires it. 
Leet the earth be well broken, and. laid up to the plants 
lightly, that they may not be cruſhed, down, or bruiſed, 
raiſing the earth very pear the top of the plants; for if ſe- 
vete troſt fers in, it will deſtroy alt ſuch parts of the plants 
as are above ground; and if much of the. plants ſhould hap+ 
pep to be out of the ground in ſuch weather, and be there- 

y deſtroyed, it will alſb occafion a decay of thoſe parts 
that are within the ground. 3 . 
In ſome families, theſe plants are required every day; 
but if the ground is frozen bard, you cannot eafily take 
them up: , yau ſhould,” therefore, ar the approach of ſevere 
weather, either cover ſame of the rows with dry long lit- 
ter, which will prevent the ground from being frozen, and 

il alſo. protect the plants; or, at the approach of ſe- 
vere weather, there may, for the ſervice of a family, be a 
quantity. of the plants taken up in a dry day: carry them 
into. ſome ſheltered, place, and there lay them in dry carth 
or ſand, as far as their white or blanched part. 


la dry open weather, let ſome of the beſt ſull- grown 
ondive be prepared for blanching ; taking opportunity of 
a dry day, when che plants are alſo dry, and tie the leaves 
of each plant together, and with a ſmall hoe draw up ſome 
earth round them : y. to aſſiſt their whitening, and 

otect them more vally from froſt : they will be 
—— for uſe in a tortrught, proper for ſallads, ſoups, 


* 


Gewings . . oo 

_ Likewiſe may tranſplant endave into ridges of dry earth, 

for blaychipg more ſecurely from wet and froſt: In a dry 

mild day, take: up a quantity of the beſt endive, of full 
 gronhy and of the plants.appear wet in the beart, way bang 

- 8-14 | em 


4 - 
* : 
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them up in a place day or two to drain off 
the A ad x in t to rot in the ground be- 
foro che blamching is eltatted; ©: bor their reception 
a high ridge ob eacrh, in a fheltered round 
is 11 and dry, or in eicher ei the methodvfollowing : mark 
a ſpace three feet wide, aud in lenge 
to 2 quantity of endswe te be — dig it one 


ſpider deep, and break the earth fine, thun dig a two- ſeet 
wide trench on ench ſide, daſſ the 4 in the mid« 
dle ſpace, breaking ic weld and forming the! whole into a 


high ridge, making the ſides as ſtoep 2 poſſihbe, that wet 
n fa 0 lodge; and La y depofite 
the endi vo as belaw ;_ or may mark out a — 


trench, fide ways towards thei fouth; hieb dig two 


ing the earth on the north fide, eloſt to e edge 
of the trenek, in 5 ridge; tho ſido, next the 
trench, as as poſſible, that rains may run 
quicklyoth and notre werde lan 0 $1 ett 
Then get the plants, and gathermg'the leaves of coach up 
Fand clofe with your hand, make an opening on 


de Ades of the ridge, put che plain fidewnys inte the 
carth, almoſt to the tops of their leaves, and pretey cloſe 


to one another; after being thus depoſited; it is ineum! 


bent on us to protect them in froſty weather, with: a cover. 
ere litter; 2 ne tolerable 
rfection 17 0 7 1h vn 2139 T1 it 1 1. 
—— — diblanctiing:and proferela ig good 
endive at this ſeaſon, ' there 171 be laid a quantity of light 
dry earth, or ſand, into any dry ſhed or other covered 
place, laying it in a high age or round heap, — N 


and plant your endive therein, almoſt to the 
leaves. ' When the weather is froſty ar wet, Nl glaſſes 
may be put on, and other covering. if. yon ſee it neceC(- 
ſary ; by this method you may obtain good — in the 
ſevereſt ſeaſon, provided care be taken to lay in a quantity 
. e b r 
4 great many: plants. | 

But with reſpect rotheendive th th: 
it ĩs in ferere froſt 


in thaopen 
proper weather, to cover ſome 
af the beſt plants ROE lonꝑ litter, but muſt 


be im — n 
m . rer 
$ £ , N Beans 


* 


— 
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3 if the weather is 


tet ome — got ready for a e erop el 
if —— large ſorts are 

br 3 toker bean, Windfor bean, broad Spar 
4 niſh bean, broad long-podded bean. . 

1 The Sandwich bean is an excellent ſort, and may be 
planted the firſtweek/in this month, if the weather permits. 
Alſo the tokerbean, which is very fine; and a good bearer. 
Let che rows de three feet diſtant; from each other, and ſet 
the beans either by a blunt edged dibble, two or three 
inches deep, or drill them in that depth; and pre ; 
or five anches afunder in the rows. 

A few Windſor beans may be planted **. th fame 
times: but the main erop had — . be deferred till after the 
mĩddle af the month.. Let the rows be a yard aſunder, and 
plant the beans five or ſſ inches a- part in the rows. 
+ You may, however, in this month plant alſo the broad 
Spaniſh, long: podded, or any fort bf beans that are 
moſt, approved of, either for family, or market. And if 
ſome ſmall early beans were not 'planted before Chriſtmas, 
or have ſuffered by the froſt, let ſome more of the ſame kinds. 
be no planted- the firſt eee of mild open weather, 
either eloſe together, for tranſplanting, or at once i in owe 


tuo or three feet aſunder, where they are to remain. 


i or td-ly wropaof beats bebe and November. 
TINS " Peas, _ in Hy 5 th eins 


| 
Ta der ans bees of this: 
month, for a full crop, on a warm piece of ground, to ſuc- a 
cerd the ſame ſorts whi ene eee deem f 
— = golden hot "Eſſex bos pu, 
riton * ry, * Y 
Maſter's hot: ſpur, &. 
rr Name 
to ſucceed them. Sow each ſort in rows, a yard aſun- 
þ = but if the ground is rich, and you intend to ſet ſticks 
- to them, to climb upon for eee amen. three | 
feet-anid a half afunder.../. Jühnde Cc 
437997 aww 10G alſo,. you may ſow the firſt l a 
3 marrearfat — and they will ſueceed the hot - ſpurs; for | 
| — imo bearing as the others goes off. This q 
pen is . mok fame but te dwarf mar fe 


Lo. Ver, cz 


« row fat 


—— —— — KE ͤ 2 2 RX 


— 
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rowfat is the propereſt for ſowing at "this ſeaſon ; obſerv- 

g, if you intend. to ſet ſticks for theſe peas to run ap, 
ſo chen Jn rows full four feet diſtant fröm each other ; 
but if no ſticks are intended, three feet and 2 balf will be 
quite ſulicient. _ 

For a general liſt of 'pead, "fee the catalogue for the kits 
chen plants, at the end of the book, any of which may 
Cl OO Mr} ry Hei | 3 4 


Feria uy Peas and Bas. COU 44+28 


ty: you. * peas and beans already up one, tw, or three - 
inches height, or more, take advantage of a dry day, when, . 
the ſurface of the ground. is dry, an d draw ſome carth up 
to their ſtems, 

This ſhould tnot be omitted, fork it will 3 
N and en them greatly from the froſt. | 


My bher.. 2 
SA 


e if not eartbed u beſore, Gould not be neg- | 
lected any longer, except the ſeverity of the weather pre- 1 
vents ; when it will be proper to lay a good thick co þ 
of litter, fern, or ſtraw on them; otherwiſe you will run t | 
riſque of erer all your plants, if che froſt ſhould prove very 

+ Care — — 1 1 
or o leaves, uite to the ground, ta 1 
aro earthed up C— 2 Ae _ Met bot f | 

But —— of landing up artichokes ould always be 
performed in the end of November, or beginning of De- 
cember ; for which ſee the work of thoſe months. And the 
carthing or landing them up, ſhould never be omitted. for; 
it is the moſt ne, method eee * . 
ſevere winters. 

And after they are-landed, if the froſt ſhould prove. very 
ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay long litter over the rows. : 
. if the plants are of the true globe ſort, too great care cannot 
— reſerve them: — — 
. makes avock among them, and in Dy 
. to recruit — plantations — often ſo vor: 

| can ome: + 5 WM for any wy 


| bo zul - Muſhrooms, . -:. . | | 
J 9 Muſſiroom beds. mould be carefully attended to as this | 
i 


feaſon. They mould · have ſufficient * to defend them 
efteQually 


— 


thee 
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efſectually from the froſt, rain, or ſnow ; which, ſliould not 
be leſs than twelve inches thick; and if, by accident, the 
rain or ſnow ſhould have penetrated quite through the co- 

veting, this mult be removed immediately, or your ſpawn, 
will be in danger of periſhing.' Replace it with a good co- 
vering of wheat, or other ſtraw ; and if you find the wet 
weather likely to. continue, it will be proper to lay, ſome 
mats or over the ſtraw, which will, greatly preſerve 


the beds. 


Muſhroom beds may now. be made, if required; they will 
afford. a full crop in ſpring and beginning of ſummer : 
__ not ſo fucceſsfully as the autumnal made 
beds. the Nuchen Garden fur Sejtember, for the me- 
thod of making and ſpawning the beds, &c. 
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The FRUIT GARD Ex. 
| Pruning | Apples and Pear Trees 'in Eſpaliers, and again/? 
| ö — | | : Wal * Sy 2 6-4 | 
„HERE chere are 

FF  treesyet un 


wall and eſpalier apple and pear 


the ſame continue bearing for many years, increal= 
ing their quantity of fruit-{purs as they gradually; adwance 
in length; let it therefore be remarked, that in the general 
courſe of pruning thoſe trees, their branches are not to be 
ſhortened, bue generally trained along horizontally, to tbe eſ⸗- 
paliey and wall, at their natural at leaſt as far as 
there is ſcope of room to extend them; nexer ſhortened ex- 
eept en particular occaſions, below explained; and the 
whole trained five or fix inches aſunder. Tee 
Keeping therefore this in mind, | look: ever the general 
branches, and if the tree is young and in training, requir- 
ing a farther ſupply of young wood to form the head, re- 
tuin a proper quantity of che beſt placed laſt ſumimex {boots 
at full length, aud cut out all the ſupe iſluaus and irregular 


Ones ; 


* 


„ XV” 


i lernen 
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ones; but im full trained or. eld 9 Face the far- 
mer trained ot fame individual. bearing branc many 
years, as long as they. continue ſruiaful z and on examine 
any old branch that. appears wormout as decayed, et not in 
a condition to bear, or aby; that. ave, wo much crowded or 
very: wregular, and let ſuch be naw pruned.out g gt. the 
ſame time obſerve where any of the laſt Summer's ſhoots: 
are wanted to ſupply any vacant ſpace, and retain them ac- 
cordiugly; cutting out cloſe do the main branches all the 
ſuperflueus or oyer-abuadant. theneaf, not now, wanted. for 
We as above; likewiſe let. all fareright,and: other irre- 
ular, placed ſhouts be cut away; care fully retaining the lead- 


ing ſhoot to all the, main branches, where there is ſcage to- 


run them ſoretaĩni che general branches and the neceflary 
ſupplyet ung wood, about live ox ſiæ inches, afunder, 10bo' 
trained, in all che full length, as aforeſaid; and according a 
they advance in length, ſtill continue extending them ta che 
wall and.efpalier, without « if room admit. 

In the caurſe of this pruning haue particular care to pre - 
ſerve all natural. frum - ſpurs ; but. cus ay all, thoſe foxm- 
ed of the ſtamps of ſhortened ſhaats,, for theſe. rarely pro- 
duce. any thing but a con fullon of unneceſſary wood ſhoots. . 
every ſummer 2 and. for which, rœaſon — — 
the ſuperſuiaus and irregular ſhdata, dn ta cut them. 
quite Clas, ts weng they otigimate. 5. 

Than train in all. the remaining! proper: proper branches and. 
ſhoats, at full leagth, for inches. aſunder, as aforeſaid, wich · 
out reducing. them in length either in the ſummer ar win. 
ter prunings. F 

By the above e e e os branchezat theis tronk. 
will, about the — — third e 
be —— as (gue 8 
ly. — — ne, A r 

Balk an inch; and from, theſe tha fruit in produced. 

But if the branches of theſe trees were to be ſha nn 
would cut off. tha very part where blofſam-buds or ſpurs 
begin to appear; and inſtead. of thoſe. fruitful parts, 1 
wala ſend forth a. pumnber of ſtrong wood | This 
. are intended far fxuit- 

muſt nat be, orctaned 3 far iß chan is practiſeds. 
the uxes erer to wood, rn. 
any tolerable crop} of fruin. 

It, indeed, hexe is a a in ang Hefe. 
og TR COPE. ue Pee 
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For inſtance, . of - the tree, and 
„Ane . 

cancy, and only one ſhoot was that part the 
preceding ſummer, that ſhoot, in ſuch a caſe, muſt be 
123 to ſour or five buds in the winter pruning ; and 
if it i is a hitowing. e e (68 
| #36 $48 25 &8 » $ 
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This bn properiſenſin to prune and aan plums and 
cherries, either againſt walls or paliers. A . 
- Let it be obſerved, in the pruning of theſe trees a 
walls or eſpaliers, that, — 1 the apples and pears, they be- 
ing of the ſpur- bearing kind, producing the fruit upon 
ſhort natural ſpurs or ſtuds, emitted along the fides'of the 
branches, of from two or three to many years old; ſo muſt” 
accordingly retain'the ſame branches many years for bear- / 
ers, which muſt not be ſhortened in the'courſe of uning, 
but trained horizontally at full length, about fiveor ſix inches 
afunder ; — all young ſhoots of the laſt year's growth, as 
afe now to be referved in 8 to furniſh the 
* — aller with bearing wood, muſt not be ſhortened; 
ſuch — 5 or branch muſt be left entire; and this : 


—_— ; which is the only way to 
render the b ruit ful; obſerving, i in the 4 N 
pruning” theſe, — for the a 


. and trees, 
s e all level gular wood-and _ ſhoots, 
ctoſe to the mother branches, and if caſual worn · out or de- 
cayed old unfruitful branches occur, let them new be cut 
ont, retaining young wood of laſt ſummer's growth, &c. to 
ſupply the place of them; | preſerving alſo, in all vacant ' 
ſpaces, à ſupply of the beſt young ſhoots at their natural 
length; as above adviſed, and a leading one to each branch; 
careful to preſerve the ſhort natural fruit ſpurs, and 
_ cat away Cloſe all ſtumps of former ſhortened ſhoots : then, as 
ſoon as a tree is thus pruned, proceed to train in all — 

and branches to the wall and eſpalier, at full len 

as aforeſaid, at the above mentioned diſtances: and all t . f 
thus treated, will, in two or three year's time, ſend out ma 
yoo — — rs, about half an inch or an inch E 


ſpurs the fruit is always nn 
bole fo —— — — firſt toward 
part of the branches; and if ſhortening was to be practiſed, 


olf 9 2 where ab) 
' bloſſom 


; 


% 
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of, - 
* 
= 


bloſſom buds would have otherwiſe firſt made their appear- - 
- ance. Therefore, in the courſe of pruning apple, pear, 


plum, and cherry trees, never ſhorten or tapthe young ſhoots, 


that are left for-a ſupply of bearing wood, nor any 
-al form themſelves into a plentiful bearin 
** But if ſhorten ay L 


7 


of the 


: 13 it room to extend them; and they willthus 
Y 


ſtate, _ 


ing, was generally pratiſed to theſe kinds of 


Fruit-trees, as is the caſe with many pruners, it would. prove 


the manifeſt deſtruction. of: the trees; for, in the 
where fruit buds would otherwiſe naturally appear, 
would advance 


obſerved above, for the apples and penn. 


there 
nothing but ſtrong wood:ſhoots ; ſo that the 
trees would-be continually crowded with uſeleſs wood, and 
produce little or no fruit. oo oo 
When, however, there is at anꝝ time a ſupply of wood 
wanted, then ſhortening particular ſhoots may be proper, as 


T7 337 


. General Olſervation in Pruning all tht thou Tree. " * 
Wwe abſerred above, that ſhortening the branches/ of ap- 


ples, pears, plums, and cherry trees, was not proper 


in the 


general courſe of pruning ; it however, in ſome particular 


caſes, is moſt neceſſary, for which take the following 


for inſtance, when the trees, for 8 
ng 


cularly, are about one year old from the buddi 


ing, either in the nurſery, or newly planted againſt walls or 
eſpaliers, with their firſt ſhoot immediately from the bud- 


hints: 


graft- 


ding, or grafting, at full length, it is proper to ſhorten or 
deal down thts — near the — the bud, or 
ft, to force out lateral branches, which is called heading 
Som: the trees; but this ſhould not be done till ſpring, 
cutting them down to four or five eyes; which will procure 
lateral ſhoots near the ground, in order that the wall or eſpa- 
lier may be regularly furniſhed with branches from the bot- 


tom; after this the branches are to be trained alo 


full lengt | 
all; of theſe lateral ſhoots, in order that each ma 


g at their 
b, except it appears neceflary to ſhorten ſome; or 


throw 


out alſo two or three lateral branches, to furniſh that part 


of the tree more effectually/; training the ſaid lateral 


ſhoots 


alſo at their full length; but if there appear to be till 
more branches wanting, ſome of the convenient of 
theſe laſt ſhoots may alſo: be ſhortened, to promote their 
producing à farther ſupply of lateral branc ſufficieat 
to give the tree its proper form; for the great art is to en- 


courage and aſſiſt young fruit. trees in their firſt tuo or 


three 
years 
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—.— , to produce hots im ptoper places, ſo 6 70 
1 all Moo ne n with, branches, fromthe 


4 S0 that — — 
5 1 it will aſterwards naturally furuiſli branches 
4 to cover the wall er ofpalicr regularly evety way, to dhe 
= — 7 CG any farther ſhortening; except on 
if particular -occations, when a vacaney may happen in 
* part ; according to the rule mentioned dbove, = the 2 
. -ncle of Apples and Pears. © e 
There is one thing further eo be obſerved Nen * 
Pte, peur, plum, and cherry trees; and thut is When the 
trees have acquired branches enough ao cover the wall gr 
<ſpalier, at the diſtante above mentioned, then all choſe 
-young ſueots of the la ſummer's;growth; chat are not want- 
Z ed in vacancies to form new begrprs, muſt. be cut off 
tt - cloſe to abe piace from whence they ariſe, leaving — 
1 but the fruir-ſpurs that are naturally produced, liehe every 
oF _ "branch wilt be Plentifully furnihet rich, # the ore Tules 
. ve obſerved. 


Fear 


2 


| \ Peaches, Nelas, aud Hie. 3 
Peaches, neQarines, and apricots, may be pruned and 
82 time in this month, if the weather thould prove 
. 7 ee — withnut danger of ma · 
1 — — weather. 
1 though theſe — ate rather deter (than. the 
40 3 mentioned, and the froſt will affect them more 
of at the places that aremewly-cut; hut by hat I ever could 
1 obſerve , it is only extreme hui freſt thut can uny way f- 
0 ect them in couſequence of Pruning, and that nat ma- 
in In che «raining and quuning af peaches, nadmings, and 
3 — lietle or no difference is to be dbſerved remark- 
bl ung of all:theſe forts, they produce theit fruit priacpally 
* upon the young ſhoots ot the former ſummer, the fruit riling 
| dinettiy from the exes of the ſhoats, a plentiful ſupply or 
-which-muſt be reſerved annually in every part, to train in 
ik for bearing.: they alſo ſumetimes bear on the ſmall ſpurs 
bi. -arifing-on'the two or three years's word, but more general - 
1 y the apricots, and all uch fpurs ſhould alſo be preſerves, 
| Grey often bear good fruit; keeping in mind however, 
that the young yearling ſhoots are 10 be conſidered as the 
gone ral bearers ; obſerwing that, the branches and bearing 
mMoots are to be . to the wall horizontally, about five 
or 


a 15.69 Sy a As. . W vo . . 2 % es R 
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or {ix inches aſunder, pruning aut annually all ſuperãbun- 
dant Thoots, or that are more than can be trained at that 
diftance ; Tikewiſe obſerving, that as a. due ſupply of the 
belt of the laſt year's ſhoow muſt annually be left in a re- 
gular manner in every part of the tree, to bear the fruit 
the ſuceeding Tummer, each of the Taid ſhaots of each year 
muſt be fhortened more or leſs according to their flrength, 

now in the winter pruning, as directed below, in order to 
encourage them to produce à more regular ſucceſſion. of 
bearing wood in the enſuing ſummer. The wood, which 
is then produced, will bear fruit in the ſummer after that; 
and the Tame ſhoots both bear the fruit and a ſupply of ſuc- 
ceſſional ſhaets at the ſame time for future bearers, &. 
Before you begin to prune, you ſhould un: nail the greateſt 
part of the tree, by Which means you will have room to ex- 1 
amine the Thoots, and to ule your knife properly. 5 1 
But ĩn the courſe of pruning theſe trees, be {ure to ſelect 
the moſt pronuling and beſt ſituated ſhoots, Which ſhoows If 
mult be left at a regular diftance as bove, and in Tuck order 1 
as to be, as it were, coming up in a regular manner, one | 
afier another, in every art s, making room for 
them, cutting out all the other uſeleſs. or unneceſſary 
ſhoots, together with a-proportionable ſhare,of the former 
123 and old naked branches, not furniſhed with Bear- | 
ing W 0 1/2, - GS Gs ok iN in 
For example, yauare to obſervethat theſe dung ſhoots we 1 
| 


ids % AS AS AS. 
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© WU now ſpeak of, are, as above hinted, produced only principally 
e upon thoſe young ſhoots Which were laid in laſt winter, 
and which produced the fruit laſt: ſummer: and we, will | 
f ſuppoſe ench of the ſaid ſhoots, or branches, which were = 

a laid in laſt winter, to have produced three ſhoots laſt fume 4 

mer, and that they now remain upon them, but that there - 

ad may not be room to lay in more than one of the ſaid ſhoots 

k- B on each of the branches; it remains to be conſidered, which 
ly | of theſe three ſhodts on each branch is proper to'be left; + | 
"9:4 whether the uppermoſt, middle, or lower of the three: there 
of is no rule for this, but we will ſuppoſe the middlemoſt of 1 
an them, in which caſe, cut aff the lower one guite clole to the '1 
Irs branch, and then the part.of the branch, which hath. the 1 
U upper ſhoot upan it, mult be cut off cloſe down to the middle 14 
, one: fo that there is only the middle ſhoot naw remaining, 
ar, which terminates or makes the end of the branch: but, on 
he the other hand, if it is thought moſt convenient to leave 
ag | the uppermolt of the three, the middle and lower are = 
| cut 


* * 


: : 
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cut away cloſe to the branch : ſo, on the contrary, if. the 
lower one is to be left, cut off the branch with the middle 
and upper one upon it cloſe to the lower one: and if thought 


. moſt proper to leave in any place, two out of the three ſhoos 


on a branch, then the upper and lower ſhoots are apparent- 
ly moſt proper, prqvided they be the beſt ſhoots ;* and ſo 
cut out the middle one: or if two lower ſhoots appear beſt 
for your purpoſe, cut off the upper part of the branch with 
the top ſhoot on it cloſe to the next or middle one; ſo that 
there remains that and the lower one. There may not al- 
ways happen to be juſt three young ſhoots on every year's 
branches ; but I choſe to mention that number, that f may 
be the better able, in this ſmall compaſs, to explain and con- 
vey to the learner an ĩdea of the method praftiſed in prun- 
1777 OD 
©* "Obſerve likewiſe, in the courſe of pruning old trees of 
the ſame kinds, to cut out all uſeleſs wood. i 
What is to be underſtood by old uſeleſs wood, is ſuch old 
branches as advance a great length without being furniſhed 
with ſuch youngſhoors as above mentioned ; ſuch branches 
ſhould be either entirely cut out, or ſhortened to any young 
branch proceeding from it, that is furniſhed with young 
| ſhoots for bearing. N 5 $405, 
| Next let it be remembered, that as you proceed, let 
all or moſt of thoſe young ſhoots that are left to bear, be 
ſhortened, to promote their producing more certainly a ſup- 
ply of ſucceſſional lateral ſhoots next ſummer, | properly fi- 
tuated, ſa as to continue every part of the tree always well 
furniſhed with bearers ; for without this precaution of 
ſhortenang the ſhoots, they are apt to run up, producing 
laterals only, moſtly towards the upper part, leaving the 
bottom naked: whereby the tree in time devoid of 
bearing ſhoots below ; io that the ſhortening ſhould be per- 
formed more or leſs according to their ſtrength, and alſo 
according to that of the tree. ENS 3 
For inſtance, if a tree is weak, the ſhoots ſhould be left 
abour fix or ſeven inches diſtance from each other, and they 
ſhould be ſhorrened in proportion to their ſtreugth; ſome, 
perhaps, may be left about fix inches long, others eight, 
ten, or twelve inches; for the ſhortening mould always be 


1 HESTON Ben tn er proper ar ng ths Requgeeh the 
i | | 


flerent ſhoots... | 
Wben a tree is in pretty good condition, neither very vi- 
gorous nor weak, the ſhoots ſhould be laid in about five 4 


— 
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fix inches aſunder, and ſhould be ſhortened to about eight 
or ten, and ſo to twelve or fittcen , inches long, according 
„„ Rf Wd pr 2 by : 
But where trees are very vigorous, the ſhoots muſt be 
ſhortened but little, ſome to the length of ten, twelve, or 
| fifteen inches; and ſome. of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of a vigo- 
'rous tree may be laid in eighteen inches or two feet long, 


and ſome of them alſo at full length, | 
In ſhortening the ſhoots, of thele, trees, it will be proper 
to obſerve, that all ſhoots mould, if poſſible, be cut to an 
eye that is likely to produce-a e 3 ſuch an eye, 
or wood bud, is diſtinguiſhed from the fruit buds, by its 
og long and flat, the others beiog round, ſwelling, and 


- 


tufgid ; or may alſo prune to an eye having two bloſſom- 
buds, as from between theſe twin buds there will generally 
iſſue a ſhoot, which is neceſſary to the welfare of the fruit 3 
for where a leading ſhoot is produced at the, extremity of a 
bearing branch, it draws nouriſhment to the fruit, and the 
fruit of ſuch will be finer than in thofe ſhoots deſlitute of 
teaders. r. Fg 7 {+ A : 
- After having pruned one tree, let it be dfrectiy nailed 
as you go on; obſerving to lay in the branches and ſhoots 
borizontally, perfectly ſtraight, and parallel to each other, 
at the abore mentioned diſtances, nailing them all cloſe 
to the wall in a neat manner. babes. | 3 


—_—— k£& bs. 
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"Vines may be pruned any time this month, when the 
weather will permit. R LIN n 
In traiming and pruning vines, obſcrye that the young 
ſhoots of laſt ſammer are the only bearing wood: and the 
branches and bearing ſhoots ſhoùld be tramed from about 
eight to ten or twelve inches diſtance, either horizontally - 
or perpendicular, as the ſpace of walling, &c. will admit; 
therefore in the pruning, carefully leave a ſufficient 
uantity of the laſt year's ſhoots, at the above diſtances, ſo 
that every part may be properly furniſhed with them ; for 
it is from theſe only that the bearing ſhoots are produced, 
which yield the fruit in che ſacceeding ſummer; and to 
make room for the ſueceffional ſupply of bearing ſhoots, 
muſt cut away an equal portion of the old bearets ; together 
with all the ſuperfluous or overabundant and ufeleſs young 
* wood, cutting clofe to the old branches; and let each re- 
r auned ſhoot be — form about three to ey or 
c | Ve 
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five buds, or eyes, according to their ſtrength: cutting 
them about an inch above an eye, and ſomewhat floping, 
Thus in the courſe of ' pruning vines, you ſhould always 
take care to leave every year ſome young ſhoots in conve- 
nient places, both towards the bottom, middle, and top of 
the wall, in order that there may be a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of young wood coming up, in regular order, inevery part of 
the tree, pruning out the ſuperabundancy, as juſt obſerved ; 
and every year ſome of the former bearers, and moſt un- 
ſerviceable old wood ſhould be cut out: for when the naked 
old wood hath advanced near the top of the wall, it in a 
manner becomes uſeleſs ; fo it ſhould be taken off, either 
quite to the bottom, or to ſame convenient lateral young 
brauch to ſupply its place. See February and November. 
As ſoon as pruned, let them be immediately nailed v 
Krait and cloſe to the wall, at the above mentioned dil- 
Prune Gogſcberry and Currant Trees. 
Gooſebernies and currants bear both on the young one o 
two year's wood, and upon the ſeveral years branches, ge- 
nerally upon ſmall ſpurs emitted naturally all along the 
fades ; and in each winter pruning it will be required to 
cut out any caſual worn out, old, or irregular branches, 
and a proportionable ſupply of laſt ſummer's young ſhoots 
xetained. f r ior 
In pruning gooſeberries, let them be always kept thin of 
dranches, theſe not permitted to grow ramblingly acroſs one 
another, but all pruned to regular order, ſo as the main hear- 
ers, or general branches and ſhoots ſtand fix or eight inches 
diſtance at the extremities ; and generally, either keep the 
middle fomewhat hollow, or if permitted to run up full 
in the heart, keep it thin of branches, as above adviſed ; 
ſo that you will now prune out any irregularities, &c. ſuch 
as caſual crowding, and croſs-placed wood, and any worn- 
out or naked old branches, retaining young ſhoots, where 
neceſſary, to ſupply their place; and cut out all the ſuper- 
abundant lateral ſhoots of laſt ſummer, cloſe to the old 
wood, only retaining here and there a good one in vacan- MW 
cies, occaſionally towards the lower parts, to be advanc- MW 
ing to a bearing ſtate, to ſupply the place of caſual worn- 
out - bearers ; and generally leave, where practicable. a 
terminating or leading ſhoot to each main branch, either 
uch as is placed naturally at or near the end of the branch, 


— 
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or, if the branch is too long or rambling, prune it down to 
ſuch a ſhoot; and all thoſe ſhoots now retamed ſhould: prin- 
cipally be left entire, and only ſhorten long ſtragglers and 
very bending growths, occaſionally, but by no means to 
ſhorten too much; for by cutting them very ſhort, they 


and being ſo full of wood as to exclude the ſun and free 
air in ſummer, the fruit cannot ripen well; and it-likewiſe 
renders it troubleſome ro get at the fruit, when fit to ga- 
ther. Never clip the trees with garden ſhears, as is the 
practice of ſome ignorant perſons, | ll EI 
Currant buſhes ſhould like wiſe be kept thin and regular, not 
ſuffering the branches to run promiſcuouſly: acroſs each 


* 


want of which it will be very ſour and ill -· favoured; obſerymg 
nearly the ſame order of pruning as adviſed above for the 
gooſebernes. Keep the general branches thin, about ſix or 
eight inches aſunder ; by pruning out any too abundant and 
croſs placed branches, and caſual worn-out old bearers, to- 
gether with all the 'irregular-placed and ſuperabundant 
young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, preſerving a due ſupply of 
| the moſt regular ones in vacancies, and a leading one at 
- the termination of each branch, agreeable to the rules ex- 
hibited above in pruning the gooſeberry buſhes ; alſo ſome 


f occafionally towards the lower parts, to be ready to ſupply 
X the places of any barren branches or decayed old wood. 

+ Currants and gooſeberries may alſo be planted; and if 
es the trees are to be placed round the quarters of the kitchen 
4 garden, or in croſs rows to divide the ground into wide com- 
11 partments. ſhould prune them up to one clean ſtem, twelve 
* or fifteen inches before you form the head of the tree; for 
þ when theſe trees are ſuffered to branch away 88 
. from the roots, they, by ſpreading out fo near the ground, 
_ will impede the growth of any crops that grow near them, 
= and render it troubleſome to work about them; beſides, 


1d they do not appear ſo agreeable as when trained to a ſingle 


m- ſtem ſupporting a regulat head of branches. 
c. _ Generally plant theſe ſhrubs fix or eight feet diſtance in 


1 the rows ; and if in continued full plantations, let the rows 
1 be eight or ten feet aſunder. 5 | 


* ; Prune 9 . s 

h In pruning theſe plants, obſerve that a freſh ſupply of 
. ſhoots ariſe from the roots every year in ſumm er for bear- 
Ol, SE ASE ing 


are made to produce a deal of wood, and but ſmall fruit, 


other; for when they are ſuffered to grow fo irregular and 
thick, they deprive the fruit of the benefitof the ſun; for 


5 „ P am td eat. Ao 
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ing the ſucceeding year; for the ſhoots, when but one year 


old only, always produce fruit, and totally die in winter 
following, thofe of each year being ſucceeded by the ſuc- 
cefſional ſupply of young ſhoots of the laſt ſummer to bear 
the enſuing ſeaſon; therefore as the ſhoots which produced 
fruit laſt year will now be dead, they muſt be cut away cloſe 
to the ſurface of the ground, and leave ſtanding upon each 
root three or four of the ſtrongeft ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 
growth to bear fruit next year; but cut all the reſt off clefe 
to the ſurface of the ground. | 

Thoſe ſhoots which are left to bear, muſt be each of them 
ſhortened ; in doing of which you muſt cut off about one 
third or fourth of 'the length ot each ſhoot, according to 
tkeir ſtrength ; obſerving, as they generally form a bend 
at top, it 1s proper to ſhorten them at or a little below the 
bending part ; and if they are left longer, or that they 
ſtraggle wide and irregularly from one another, may plait 
them together, either uprightly ar archways, ro ſupport 
them in an erect poſition _ | | 

The ground ſhould then be dug between the rows; and, 
as you go on, the roots that do not belong to the ſtanding 
plants ſhould be taken away, and all ſhoots growing in the 


intervals dug up. 


You may now make freſh plantations of raſpberries, ob- 


ſerving to procure young plants that are furniſhed each with 


one ftrony ſhoor of | laſt ſummer, which may be obtained 
plentifully from any old plantation, as they always ſend up 
abundance of off-ſer ſuckers for ſets, preferring thoſe with 
fibrous roots, rejecting fuch whoſe roots are naked 
and woody; prune off the weak ops of the ſhoots, and rhe 
long ſtraggling roots, and plant them, by opening ſmall 
apertures with a fpade, in rows four feet and a half aſun- 
der, and two or three teet diſtance in each row. 7 
This diſtance appears a great way at firſt, but they ſhou'd 
never be planted cloſer, as the advantage of it will be ſeen 
in two year's time; for when planted too cloſe, they will 
in the ſummer ſeaſon form a perfect thicker, inſomuch that 
the fruit will be ſmall and not ripen to have any flavour, 
nor can you come at them readily, when fit to gather. 
_ Theſe plants ſhould be planted in an open ſituation. For 
particulars, fee October. | 4 
Preparations for Plantations «f Fruit Trees. | 
If you intend to make new plantations of fruit trees, either 
for che wall or for eſpaliers, the borders ſhould be Pr 
about 


* 


* 
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about two ſpades deep, and if the ſoil is poor, or very light, 
and wants — add a ſupply of freſh ſtrong earth 
or compoſt, (loam if it can be had) and very rotten dung, 
as you go on, working them well together ; but if only a 
few. trees are wanted at different places, this work peed 
not be performed but on ſuch places where the trees are 
to be plante. If N 

If an orchard is to be planted, and the ſoil is but in- 
different, it will be of advantage to add ſome very rotten 
dung, and freſh loam, or any good earth or compoſt the 
moſt eaſily obtained, in each hole here the trees are to 
ſtand; working the earth, loam, and dung, well together. 
Let the wall and eſpalier 33 fificen ſeet ay 
ſunder, at leaſt, but if eighteen or twenty it will prove of 
confiderable advantage, by admitting of a larger ſcope for 
the horizontal extenſion of the branches; and let the ſtand - 
ard trees be planted thirty or forty feet diſtance. 


Prolecbing the Roots of, and ſupporting new-planted Trees. © 
If the weather ſbould now prove ſevere, it will be proper 
to protect the roots of new · planted fruit-trees from being 
hurt by the froſt, by laying mulch, or long liter, on the 
ſurface of the ground, particularly, the choice of the ſtone- 


fruit kinds, utc F | | 

. Support all new planted ſtandard trees with ſtakes, and 

let a hay-band be put round the ſtem of 1be tree, at the 

pvc where it is to be faſtened to the ſtake, to prevent the 
ark from being galled. VVV 


Prune old Staudard Pruit-trees © 


This is alſo a propeſ-ting to examine your old ſtandard 
fruit-trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut off all 
dead or irregularly growing branches, and to clean the trees 
from moſs, See the work of November, 225 


Forcing Fruit-trees for early Fruit. 6 
Where there is the accommodation of hot walls, or forc: 
ing houſes, for raiſing early tree fruits, as cherries, peaches, 
apricots, &c, may now begin to prepare for that buſj- 
neſs, by ſhutting all the elaffes cloſe, and about the end of 
the month begin to make the fires ; for in thoſe forcing 
departments where there is a pit in which to make a hot- 
er bed of tanner's-bark, or hot, horſe-dung, make the hot-bed 

firſt, and in a fortnight after, let the fires be lighted and 

C3 Ye continued 
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continued every night. See the Fruit Garden for next 
month. | | | FLAY 


' . Forcing early Strawberries. = 


Nov is a proper time, about the latter end of this month» 

| to begin to make a hot bed to raiſe a few early ſtrawber 

ries ; thoſe which are planted now in a hot-bed will pro- 
duce fruit fitto gather in March and April. 

About the middle or end of this month, provide for that 
Purpoſe as much new horſe-dung as will make a hot-bed 
about a yard high, for one or more three-light frames. 

Let the dung be thrown in a heap, and let it lie about 
eight or ten days ; in that time it will be in good condition 
to make the hot-bed. * 

But previous to this, there ſhould be a proper quantity 
of ſtrawberry- plants potted, ready to place on the ſaid hot- 
bed; and if this was done in autumn before, in September 
or October, &c. it will be of particular advantage: the 
alpine and ſcarlet kinds are the beſt ſorts for this purpoſe, 
and ſhould be plants of two years old, of a full bearing 
ſtate. The method is this: provide as many pots, then, 
as the frame intended for your bed will conveniently con- 
rain, when ſet cloſe together; at the ſame time get ſome 
freſh and good earth; it it is loamy, it will be the better; 
and let it be well broken with the ſpade, Having brought 
the pots and the earth near to the place where the plants 
are growing, put ſome of the earth into each pot to the 
thickneſs of three or four inches; then take up the plants 
with a ball of earth. to their roots, pare the ball neatly 

round with a knife, and clear the plant from all withered 
or rotten leaves, and from every thing that appears diſa- 
greeable ; then place it in the pot, and fill the ſpace be- 
tween the ball and the ſides of the pot, with the above earth, 
and cover the ſurface of the ball with the ſame. Let 
them be watered as ſoon as you have finiſhed planting, and 
remove the pots to a warm fſituation, there to remain till 
the bed is ready to receiye them ; but if the weather ſhould 
prove bad before the hot-bed is ready, let the plants be pro- 
tected by covering them, or removing them into ſome ſhel- 

tered place, IEF Þ | b 
Having, however, prepared the dung for the hot-bed, 
make it 2 one or more frames, about three feet high, and 
directly ſet on the frame and lights, to protect it from wet 
and draw up the heat ſooner; and when the violent heat is 
2 | over, 


* 


* 
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over, on ſome earth; then bring in the plants, and 
plunge the pots into the earth up to the rims, and cloſe 
together 5 gan be, filing up alſo all the interſtices between 
Wben all the pots ate plunged, put on the glaſſes, and 
keep them cloſe till the ſteam ariſes in the bed, when it 
will be neceflary to raĩſe them à little, to let the ſteam 
CCC | 5 
. When the plants begin to puſh, let them have air at all 
opportunities, when the weather is favourable; for if they 
are kept too cloſe, the bloſſom will drop, without being 
ſucceeded by any tolerable crop of fruit: and let them be 
te refreſhed- with a little water, and cover the 
glaſſes every night with mattes. 

N. B. In forcing ſtrawberries, the plants may be taken 


up out of the natural ground with balls of earth, and placed 


immediately in the earth of the hot-bed without porting 

them. However, when it is intended to force ſtrawberries, 

either in a common hot-bed, or in the hot-houſe, it would 

be a good method to put ſome ** in September or Octo- 
ber, and ſo place the pots cloſe under ſome warm wall till 

the time they ate to be placed in the hot- bee. 
But where there is the convenience of a pine-apple ſtove, 

or any kind of, fruit forcing-houſe, or hot-wall, '&c. may 
raiſe plants of early ſtrawbernes in great perfection, with 
but very little trouble: having the plants ready in pots, 
place them in the hot-houſe, any where near the glaſſes, 
gwing * light waterings, they will fruit early in 
great tant d Nins 
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8 REAT care ſhould Win hs Pede 1 
I flowers at this unfavourable ſeaſon, p hoiceſt 


„ 


2 Let your auriculas in pots be well protected from en- 


ceſſive rains, ſnow, or ſharp froſts; all of which would in- 
jure ten. Dy a No btt oe C5 er] ones 

Theſe plants ſhould always be removed in their pots, 

about the end of October, or beginning of November, and 

placed in frames, or in a bed arched over with hoops, in a 

| | Wc." warm 
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warm dry place, where they can be occaſionally covered when 
the weather is unfavourable ; but let the covers be con- 
ſtantly off when the weather is mild and dry. 
Towards the end of this month, if the weather is mild, 
it will be time to think of preparing to add ſome freſh earth 
to the pots of thele plants. F 
„Let ſome proper compoſt be prepared for this purpoſe, 
(for the proper fort, ſee the article Auricula in fnguft);: 
and, in the latter end of the month, if the ſeaſon is mild 
and forward, may drefs the | hams therewitb, but if unfas, 
vourable weather, defer it till next month; firſt clear the. 
lants from dead leaves, and take the old earth away from 
top and round the fides of the pots, as low as you con- 
veniently can without diſturbing their roars ; fill up the pot 
with the earth that you have prepared z and when you have 
foiſhed this work, return the pots to the place intended for. 
weltering them. Let them always be ſecured from froſt: 
2 exceſſive rains; but moderate ſhowers. will not hurt, 
em. | £ n 
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* Care of Carnations. IG: * 3 125 
Take great care of your fine carnations that are in pots, 
when the weather is ſevere, and let them be well fected 
from bard froſt, exceſſive rains, and ſnow, which would 
greatly injure them. C weted + 00% 4100: 287 
. Theſe pots ſhould be plunged in bed af dry com- 
poſt, in the beginning of winter, and the bed arched over 
with hoops at that time; this will be of great advantage ta 
the plants, if you are careful to draw mats over the hoopy: | 
when the weather 1s ſevere. 1 | 
But if the pots were to be placed in garden frames, it 
would be ſtill better, if you take care to put the glaſſes over 
them in rigorous weather: but when the w is mild, 
and not immoderately wet, no covering muſt be over the 
wants, but let them have the free air at all ſuch times, day 
and night. wy RF * $i u erviuh © _# 
Care of choice Hyacinths and Tulips, © 
In ſevere froſty weather, the beds wherein you have depo- 
ſited the choiceſt kinds of hyacinths and tulips, or any other 
curious bulbous roots, ſhould be covered, either with an 
awning of mats; or in default thereof uſe ſtraw, fern, | or 
long litter; but it muſt be removed. as ſoon as the ſevere 
weather is over. . i opal! 
But when any of the above mentioned plants, of the moſt 
curious kinds, bes to appear above ground, it would oy, 
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of much advantage to have the beds arched over with hoops ; 
and when the weather is unfavourable, ſuch as in ſevere 
froſt, let the mats be drawn over the arches, and faſtened 
down, that the wind may not blow them off; but when the 
weather is open, let them be conſtantly uncavered. . 
The fineſt kinds only, of hyacinths, tulips, ranunculuſes, 
and anemones in particular, merit this care, 2 84 


| Planting Ranuncyluſes, Anemones, Kc 1 © © 
Plant ranunculuſes and anemones, if yon have any now 
out of the ground ; theſe now planted will ſucceed thoſe 
which were put in the ground in October or November. 
For their reception, chooſe a ſituation, where the 
ound is of a hi 2 . nature. Let it be well digged, 
—— the eafch ne, and form it into beds of three feet 
and a half or four feet wide, and rake the ſarface ſmooth; 
then, take-an opportunity of a dry mild day, when open 
weather, and plant the roots in rows nine inches diſtant, 
and allow the diſtance of fix inches between plant and 
plant in the rows; and plant them aboyt-two inches and a 
half 9 8 | 1 
For the particular method of preparing the beds, and 
planting the roots, fee the work of September and October. 
Theſe flowers make a very agreeable appearance, when 
they are planted in ſmall patches in the- borders among 
other flowers. In a ſmall circle of abqut fix inches dia- 
meter, you may plapt four or five roots: that is, ane in the 
middle, and the reſt round the extreme parts of the circle, 
Let the patches be from two or three, 10 five, ten, twelve, 
or fifteen feet afunder, „ 
The above practice, however, of planting thoſe roots in 
patches about the borders, is meant prineipally for the 
common ſorts; for it is neceſſary to plant the ſine ſorts to- 
gether in narrow beds, as above, eſpecially when planted 
early, in order that they may be protected in bad weather 
in winter; and alſo in the ſpring, when the plants ace in 
bloom, they can be more ready ſheltered fran great rains, 
or too much ſun, both of which haſten the of the 
flowers ; and as the pleaſure of admiring the bloom is. the 


= 


only intention of cultivating theſe flowers, no pains ſhould 


de ſpared to protecꝭ the more heawiful.ſarts, 
or | ors, fn; Planting Tul. 1 oy 1 
Tolips, if you have any _ of the ground, alone 
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warm dry place, where they can be occaſionally covered when 
the weather is. unfavourable ; but let the covers be con- 
ſtantly off when the weather is mild and dry. 


4 . 


Towards the end of this mouth, if the weather is mild, 
it will be time to think of preparing to add ſome freſh earth 
to the pots of theſe plants, i . Mol 19251 9% 
Let ſome proper compoſt. be prepared for this purpoſe, 
(for the proper tort, ſee the article Auricula in Auguſ]z 
and, in the latter end of the month, if the ſeaſon is mild 
and forward, may dreſs the plants therewith, but if unfa- 
vourable weather, defer it till next month; fir clear the. 
lants from dead leaves, and take the old earth away from. 
the top and round the fides.of the pots, as low as you. con- 
venlently can without diſturbing their roars ; fill up the pot 
with the earth that you have prepared and when yqu have 
finiſhed this work, return the pots to the place intended for 
weltering them. Let them always be. ſecured from froſt: 
aud exceſſive rains; but moderate ſhowers. will not hurt, 


them. 
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7 Cap of Carnations. 5 & Rs” 
Take great care of your fine carnations that are in pots, 
when the weather is ſevere, and let them be well fecured- 
from bard . froſt, exceſſive rains, and ſnow, which would 
greadly jngare. theme: a7 oh ine nth wit nn th 21054 2/484 
_ Theſe pots ſhould be plunged in a raiſed bed of dry com- 
poſt, in the beginning of. winter, and the bed arched over 
with hoops at that time; this will be of great advantage ta; 
the plants, if you are careful to draw mats over the hoops: / 
when the weather is ſevere. END | 
But if the . pots were to be placed in garden frames, it 
would be ſtill better, if you take care to put the glaſſes over 
them in rigorous weather: but when the weather is mild, 
and not immoderately wet, no covering muſt be over the 
plants, but let them have the free air at all ſuck times, day 
and night. 


Care of choice Hyacinths and Tulips. — 
In ſevere froſty weather, the beds wherein you have depo- 
ſited the choiceſt kinds of hyacinths and tulips, or any other 
curious bulbous roots, ſhould be covered, either: with an 
awning of mats; or in default thereof, uſe ſtraw, fern, or 
long litter; but it muſt be removed as ſoon as the fevers 
weather is over. rn on} g ! 
But when any of the above mentioned plants, of the moſt 
curious kinds, begis o appear above ground, it would ow 
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of much advantage to have the beds arched over with hoops ; : 
and when the weather is unfavourable, ſuch as in ſevere 
froſt, let the mats be drawn over the arches, and faſtened 
down, that the wind may not blow them off; but when the 
weather is open, let them be conſtantly upcavered. | 
The fineſt kinds ovly, of hyacinths, tulips, ranunculuſes, 
and anemones in particular, merit this care, | | 


+ lanting Ranunculuſes, Anemones, &c. | 
| Phant ranunculuſes and anemones, if you have any now 
out of the ground ; theſe now planted will ſucceed thoſe 
which were put in the ground in October or November. 
For their rece priony chooſe a dry ſituation, where the 
ound is of a lig ke piudle nature. "Let it be well digged, 
reaking the eakb and form it into beds of three feet 
and a half or four ſeet { wide, and rake the ſarface ſmooth ; 
then, take- an opportunity of a dry mild day, when open 
weather, and plant the roots in rows nine inches diftant, 
and allow the Adanee of fix inches between plant and 
ph: * the rows; and plant them about. two inches and a 
h e | 
For hy particular wethed of Preparing g the beds, and 
planting the roots, fee the work of September and October. 
Theſe flowers make a very agreeable appearance, when 
they are planted in ſmall porches | in the- borders among 
other flowers. In a ſmall circle of about ſix inches dia- 
meter, you may plapt four or five roots: 182 is, one in the 
middle, and the reſt round the extreme parts of the circle. 
Let the patches be from two or three, 10 firk ten, ß 
or fifteen feet afunder. 
The above practice, however, of planting | thoſe roots. is 
patches about the borders, is meant principally- for the 
common ſorts ; for it is neceſſary to plant the fine forts to- 
gether in narrow beds, as above, eſpecially when ed 
early, in order that they mo be proceed in bad weather 
m winter ; and alſo in the ring „when the plants are i in 
bloom, they can be mote ready f ſheltered Fang reat 6x 
or too much ſun, both of w * the 2 
flowers; and as the pleaſure of admiring t the bloom is. 55 
* intention of cultivating theſe flowers, no pains ſhould 


de ſpared to protect the mors beawiful.ſorts, | 
Planting Tulpe. : 
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be planted the firſt ſettled open weather, to blow late, and 
to ſucceed thoſe planted in laſt autumn. | | 

Let this — 5 done as ſoon as the weather will permit, 
for if theſe roots are kept much longer out of the ground, 
they will blow very poorly. If they are to be planted in 
beds, let them be four feet wide, and lay the beds rounding, 
both that they may throw off the wet of heavy rains, &c. 
at this ſeaſon more eſſectually; and becauſe flower- beds 
always look beſt» when they are raiſed gradually about 
2 or three inches higher on the middle than on the 

es. | 

In a dry mild day, in open weather, let the roots be put 
4nto the ground; plant them in rows, nine inches diſtant, al- 
lowing fix or eight inches between the plants in each row, 
and plant them three or four inches deep. If you plant ſome 
of the inferior roots in the borders, they may be put in a 

row about a foot from the edge, and let the roots be the ſame 
diſtance from each other. | 2 pi; 

But theſe flowers, when intended. to be planted in the 
borders, make the beſt appearance in little clumps ; that is 
to ſay, in a circle about fix or eight inches broad plant four 
or five roots, and about from five to ten or twelve feet far- 
ther plant another ſuch clump, and ſo on to the end, 

Planting Crocuſſes. AE 

Any ſorts of crocuſſes may till be planted for an early 
ſpring bloom ; generally planting them along the edges of 
the flower-borders next the walks, and in flower-beds, &c. 
commonly within five or fix inches of the edge; though 
thofe defigned for the borders appear to greater advantage 
when diſpoſed in ſmall patches, than in a continued row. 
Draw a fmall circle with your finger, about four or five 
inches diameter; in the middle plant one root, and plant 
three or four round the edge of the circle: about twenty 
inches, or two or three feet farther, make another circle, 
and plant the roots as above; and ſo proceed to the end 
of the border, &c. obſerving, if you have different kinds, 

to plant each fort ſeparate ; that 18, if you plant the firſt 


patch with yellow crocuſles, plant the next with blue, 
and ſo on to the end. EY 2 N 


| | Planting variens Sorts of Bulbs. 
Jonquils, nareiſſuſes, hyacinths, bulbous iris, crowa im- 


perials, or any other kinds of bulbous flower roots, that yet 
| remain 


0 
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remain above ground, ſhould now be planted as ſoon as the 
weather will permit. Mild dry weather muſt be choſen to 
plant theſe, and all other kinds of flower- roots, and fee that 
the ground 1s not too wet. | a he 
| When it is intended to plant any of the common ſorts of 
the above; or other kinds of bulbous roots, in the borders, 
it will be the beſt way to plant them in little clumps or 
patches, in the manner -mentioned above for the common 
lip, maegculules, eee... ITE ISR 
Fuer to Bou m a Houſe. 41 
Several ſorts of bulbous roots may be placed upom 
laſſes of water for blowing in the apartments of .a houſe; 
bach as hyacinths, narciſſuſes, Jonquils, early dwarf tu- 
lips, &c. the glaſſes for this purpoſe are to be had at the 
ſeedſmen and glaſs-ſhops, being made concave at the mouth 
to contain the root, and are to be filled with foft water, 
and one root placed in each glaſs with its bottom touching 
the water; placing the bottles in ſome window where the 
ſun comes; and they will blow very agreeably, early in 
the ſpring; or may be greatly forwarded if płaced in a 
hot-houſe. r ee een n 
Likewiſe may plant various ſorts of bulbous and tuber-- 
ous rooted flower roots in pots for blowing in a houſe,” ſuch 
as byacinths, nareiſſuſes of all kinds, early tulips, erocus, 
anemones, ranunculus, or any other ſpring flowering 
kinds; having ſmall pots or boxes filled with light-ſandy 
earth, plant the roots therein juſt over their crowns, and 
place the pots near a window, and when the roots begin to 
thoor, give occaſional light waterings, and they will flewer- 
in good perfection at any early ſeaſon. 7 
| ,* 2» Blowing Flowers early in a Hot howſe..0 | 


Any forts of bulbous, tuberous, | and fibrous-rootted"þei 


rennial flowers —_ planted in pots, and now placed in 2 

reing department at-work, they will * 

ſhoot and flower very early without trouble, only give oc - 
caſional waterings.— See the Hot-houſe of this month, &c. 

Pots of roſes, hypericums, ſyringas, and other choice 
flowering ſtirubs, may now be placed in the hot-houſe to 

flower carly.—See the Hot-houſe. ' © COR 


Care of perennial fibrows-rooted Plants, in Pots. 
Double wall-flowers in pots, double ſtocks, and double 
IA 0 ſweet⸗ 


3 Tus PrrASs UE „ [Jaw 
ſweet · williams, alſo cuttings of double chryſanthemums, 


and apy other of the choiceſt kinds of perennial plants in 
pots, ſhould be well ſecured from ſevere froſts. If theſe 
plants in pots are placed in frames, let the glaſſes, or other 
covering, be kept over them at all times when the froſſ is 
» or occaſionally in very wet weather; but in mild 
dry weather, the plants muſt not be covered. | ; 
Take care now alſo of all other choicer kinds of fibrous- 
rooted perennial plants in general, which: are in pots, to 
m_— I ayer Rs. | om 
uch as the : roſe campion, double ſcarlet lychnis, 
and all other ſuch like kmnds., Wh * 0 
Thoſe plants which are in pots ſhould, where there is, 
not the convenience of frames, be plunged to their rims. 
in a dry and warm border, and in ſevere weather covered 
with long litter; but if you do not phage Ns pats, they 


ſhould be well defended, or moved into ſome ſheltered place 
at the approach of ſevere. froſt.  . | hay n $4 


Boxes or pots of any tender or choice kinds of feedli 

flowers Ns —.— in froſty weather, either 295 
mats, long litter, or fern, or the like, which ſhould be 
aid a good thickneſs over them, and claſe round their 
2 or remove them under a garden frame and glaſſes, 
Likewiſe beds of the more tender and curious ſorts of 
r bet in the common ground, ſhould alſo be 
covered in hard froits, with long litter; but be ſure to re- 
move the covering when the weather is ſoft and mild. 


Protecting Flowering-fpribs from Froft. 
If you have hardy flowering ſu ubs or ever-greens, in 


pots, vou ſhould, to protect their roots from the froſt, 


plunge che pots ty their rims in the ground. Chaſe a dry 
2 plunge them in; that is, here water is not apt to 


Protect alſo the roots of the choicer kinds of new - planted 
trees, flowering · hrubs, and ever-greens from froſt, if it 
Pars ſet in hard. This is done by laying dry mulchy 
itter on the ſurface of the ground, round the ſtem of the 
_ and ſhrubs, as far as their roots extend, or rather far- 
er. | 1 


Support 


OY roo ee 


a 


| ſhould 
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Spe, new planted Shrubs. p | TER py * L 


x tall new-planted ſhrubs, or trees, as require it, 
ith flakes, that they may not be diſplaced by the wind, 


Pruning Flowering-ſbrubs, and digging between them. 


' Prune flowering-ſhrybs in the clumps or quarters of the 
fhrybbery, or where they require it. This ſhould. - 
rally be done with a kuffe, and not commonly with gar- 
=> as often practiſed: all dead wood ſhould be cn 
away ; alſo where the branches of different. ſhrubs crowd 
one upon another, let ſome be taken out, and ſhorten long 
rambling ſhoots and rude luxuriant growths ; for the ſhrubs 
in general ſhould be kept clear of each other, ſo that each 
kiad may be ſeen diſtinctiy; and clear oy I 
that ariſe from the roots. | 
The Suns: between flowering-ſhrubs and ever-greens 

dug; oblerving, as you go on, to ſhorten green 
Maßen roots, taking care not to diſturb the plants. 
do good to the ſhrubs, deſtroy weeds, and the 


4 in appear neat. Et 
Planting Flowering Brads 9 


? 


In fertled open weather ou may now plant, bere want · 
ed, molt ſorts of hardy dy flowering ſhrubs... * 

Such as roles, honey: ſuckles, lilacs, and bringe, althæg 

and ſpiræa frutex, ge der roſe, Perfian lacs, Iahurnums, 

privets, and jaſmines, the cinquefoil ſhrub,. and bladder- 
ſena, the double hawthorn, double-bloſfom cherry, a 
dwarf almond, with double and fingle flowers, the mezereon 
and double-flowering peach, with the double and fingle 
Nen -briar, flowering ra! berry ry, and double bramble ; and 

many other ſuch like hardy kinds of ſhrubs.ma may Je this time 
be tranſplanted, provided the weather be any ching mild. 

For a liſt of the hardy flowering ſhrubs, evergreens 72 | 
which may now be 3 ſee _ ee — | 
the end of the book, © 


Rules for Planting Fey” =P 
In planting the various kinds of flowerin ks 
ticular regard ſhould be had to the diſtances f dens pa 
and plant, and alfo to the arrangement, or 83 in placing 
them, ſo that the different plants may be readily diſtinguiſh 
ed ; for this i3 of very great importance 
Thorefore, in the diſpoſition of the ſhrubs, let the Us 
at 
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ferent heights and manners of growth of the various kinds 
be conſidered, and placed fo that one plant may not over- 
bear another. 
- The rule is, che taller the plant, the more backward in 
the border or clump it muſt be placed, and the ſhorteſt 
plant ſhould be placed neareſt the front, ſo as the whole 
ma Rand in a kind of theatrical order. 
diſtince which ſhould be allowed between plant and 
plant! is at leaſt four or five feet ; this is to be underſtood 
when they are to be planted in the clumps or quarters of 
the ſhrubbery ; but thoſe that are intended to be planted in 


the common narrow borders muſt be allowed Gable that 
| diſtance at leaſt, 


Ie St \ Propagating 3 Layers. | 
In open DPS 6 may continue to lay the young dratches | 
and ſhoots of all hardy ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſupply of new 

plants, taying them Saco the earch four or five inches deep, 
with the tops out, moſt of chem will be rooted by. next * 
turn, fit for trauſplanting. See the Nurſery, 


Tranſplant Suckers for Propag ati on. 


Tranſplant ſuckers from ide roots of 2 7 lilacs, ſpirzas, 
FTytidgas, a other ſhrubs, to raiſe a fupply of new plants; 
for by ſuckers many "forts of ſtrrubg may be propagated : let 
theſe ſuckers be taken off parefulty, AY roots to Fake and 
planted in rows ei =D. ine bes afundet; s they will make 
good Plants in two) ars time. 4 


9 875 of lt 4; ; 


* en Ly Cuttings 
Cuttings of the young ſhoots of many ſorts of hardy de- 
ciduous ſhrubs may alſo now be 4 Trapirth in open weather, 
eſpecially towards the latter end of the month, and they will 
ſucceed, take root in ſpring and ſummer, hoot at top, and 
form good rooted  Foung plants by next autumn, 


Care of Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


Take great care now of the graſs walks and lawns in this 
garden; they ſhould be kept very neat, by frequently poling 
and rolling them. Poling ſhould be performed in open dry 
weather, which is done with a pliable taper aſh-pole, twelve 
or fifteen feet long or more, and ſhould be uſed to break and 
ſpread the worm caſts about, whenever they appear on the 


— Alter this, let the graſs, be rolled with — 
| roller, 


? 
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roller, to which all the worm: caſt earth will readily adhere, 
by which means your graſs will be rendered quite clean, ſo 
as to appear extremely neat, and you will reap the advan- 
tage of it in mowing-rime, 5 


mating Graſi Walts or Laumsm. | 
Now is alſo a proper time, when the weather is open, to 


lay turf, where wanted, for making or mending grals walks 


or lawns." 2 
The beſt turf for gardeus is to be met with on commons 
or downs, where many ſheep are paſtured. When you go 
to et turf, let them be marked out a yard long, and a foot 
broad: they muſt be cut about an inch thick, with a pro- 
per turſing iron; and according as they are cut up, they 
ſhould be rolled up as cloſe and as firm as poſſible, for the 
more ready carrying and moving them about without 
breaking. SLED | 2 : 
Let the groimid where they are to be laid be made as 


firm and even as poſlible, by good treading, &. that it 
may not ſettle unequally hereafter ; having generally three 


or four inches of any light, poor, -rubbiſhy ſoil at top, to 
prevent the graſs from growing rank: and rake the ſurface 
{mooth ready for the turf. In laying them, make the edges 
join cloſe and even every way, and as foon as laid, the whole 
ſhould be immediately welt beaten with-a heavy wooden 
beater, and afterwards rolled with a large ſtone or iron roller. 


The gravel walks which have not been laid up in 


ridges ſhould be kept clean from litter, and free from 
weeds; and let them be now and then rolled in dry wea 


ther. 


[a1 2 

Nou is a very good time to plant box ot thrift, where 

it is wanted for edgings to beds or borders, Theſe edginge 

may be planted any time this. month, when the weather is 

mild. Both theſe make cloſe and agrceable edgings, if 
tly planted, and well-kept afterwards. a 


But the box is . e, to every thing for forming the 
ſ : ” 4 1 


moſt effectual, handſomeſt, and durable edging. 
| Foc the method of planting them, ſee Ofober and No- 
Pe Is B24 } 3 | | Fg 
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Planting Ber and Thrift for Edging,” 
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Trench and prepare ſuch parts of the pleaſure - ground 
where you intend to plant flowering-ſhrubs, this, or the 
next month. Alſo dig thoſe clumps, or quarters, where 
you intend to plant evergreens, in February or March, that 
they may be in readineſs againſt planting - time. 

Dig ſuch flower-borders as are vacant, that they may. 
be ready to receive the plants, or ſeeds of flowers, the bol. 

Fan Forefl-trees, Cc. ; 

Foreſt and ornamental trees may now be planted in dry 
foils, in open weather; both where defigned' for woods and 
r for n for N plantations. 

the proper ſ de ifts of Hardy Trees at the end 
Punt Hedges, and Plaſp old ones. "Ig 

No may alſo plant all ſorts of hardy deciduous hedges 
as bawrhorn, whitethorn, borabeam, beech, elm, elder, 
alder, willow, hazel, &c. where wanted, See December 

It is alſo a good time to plaſh old naked hedges. Seo 
| * 2 . oi? | FL"? 
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Nic the ground, if open weather, between the rows. 


of young trees and ſhrubs, of all ſorts. 
In performing this work, let the ground be digged one 
deep; as you go on trim off any ſtraggling roots of 
e trees and ſhrubs : and in digging give every ſpit a fair 
turn off tae ſpade, that the weeds 3 may be 
buried properly. 2 OOPSy 5 
| Tran/planting and pruning Fur ef- trees. 
FTranſplanting of foreſt trees may be performed any time 


too wet. | | 

Particularly deciduous foreſt-trees, of the hardy kinds, 
may be removed any time this month, if mild weather; but 
this ſhould not be generally 3 to evergreens,. except 
the weather appears alſo to be ſettled, 7 


Trim 
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Trim up the ſtems of foreſt-trees; where they require it: 
this may; be done, when little elſe can be done in the nur- 
ſery; for if it is performed in froſſy weather, the 2 will 
Lale. no hann by the' man, een e ; 
8. Viet vads Ad > „ 
| Fee and tranſdlanting Flowering bovis. 


Prune honey-ſuckles and roſes, and alſo all other kinds 
of hardy flowering-ſhrubs that want it, training each with 
a ſingle ſtem, and trimming their heads 2s you ſhall. ſee 
Fae nt that i is, either to cut out, or ſhorten, all ſtrag- 
pling hoots, in 42 manner as you ſhall ſee neceſſary to 
cep their heads ſomewhat to a regular form. ©. . | 
In qpen and ſettled weather you may now tranſplant, 
where neceſſary » maſk ſorts of hardy flowerin 15 1 in ih. | 
dry ſoil; but bes. the ground i 18 loge F 
ae got be any Dlamted the therein elde Þ February. 
Pl Fruit-tree Stocks, 5 
| Phattaricis of fruit: tree ſtocks for grafting ee 
upon, may 8 any time of this month, it favourable 
wearler,” of hoſts taiſed* from agg * So. laſt ſpring, 
or the re, will be fit. for this, di them up 
out of the © 16ed- bed, &c. with their fult foot W let them 
be planted in rows,” two feet and a half afunder, and ſiſt᷑en 
or eighteen inches diſtant from each other in the rows.. For 
the ES POE REY N in . 


. 
r Wark e Wadther. 


 Infrofly weather carry dung, and lay a Weh places of 
e nurſery as require it. | 
This may he-necelſary to ſuch quarters as have been late: 
ly cleared, and that are intended to be planted again with 
e and let ut * acc in a one full 
pade deen, Ak: 


© Prifaring Groukd for planting and — 

In open weather, you ſhould, as much as n 1 yak 
ward the digging and trenchin the pieces of ground where 
young trees and ſhrubs arg to 73 planted in ſpring. | 

Now begin to prepare ſome ground, where it is not wet, 
for the reception of ſtones and ernels of hardy fruits, to 


hn a_ {upply of: ſtocks, * * Mites of Darn und 
alting upon. 63 
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Theſe, if mild weather, may be ſown about the middle 
or latter end of this month, obſervitig to ſow them in beds 
four feet wide; cover the ſtones an inch and a half deep 
at leaſt with eartb, and the Kennels neat an inch: the plants 
will appear in April and May, when they muſt be kept re- 


markably clean from . weeds, by a. careful hand-weeding; 


and moderate water ings in dry weather will be ſerviceable, 
when they ate newly come ußoß. 
Some of them will be fit for tranſplanting in nurſery 
roms next November, and the following planting months; 
which ſe. ö N Bert arr 3b 
Set ready alſo ſome ground, to ſow the ſeeds, nuts, and 
berries &c, of hardy'*foreſt-trees and flowering-ſhrubs.. © 
© The ground for this purpoſe, 'muſt be choſen in a dry 
and ſheltered part of the nurſery. Let it be neatly dug, 
and divide it in beds three or four ſeet wide. The , ſeed, 
& c. may be'fown, it open weather, abobt the Hit week in 
the month. Let them be: ſowed tolerably thick, and co- 
vered with earth about an inch deep. ; 


F . 


Tbe ſurface of the beds wherein the Above ſeeds are ſown, 
ſhould be very well cleared. from ſtones. See February. | 


nnn YL 20 Gimnesighe! 1057 © 
Fee of lden and young Seedling Trees, 


Take great care now of all the tenderer kiods of ſeedling 
trees, ſhrubs,” and other plants raiſed from ſeed; Jaſt year; 
many kinds will, in hard troſt, need ſome ſhelter., MITCH 651 

Particularly the young ſeedling plants of the cedar, of 
Lebanon, &c. the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree, and alſo the 
tenderer kinds of pines and firs, and the ſeedling .plants of 
cypreſs, and ſuch like kinds of young ſeedling ever Teen 
| paths will ſtand in need of K in the time of ſevere 

roſt, Therefore, at the approach of the firſt froſt, the pots, 

tubs, or boxes, wherein the young cedars, or others of the 
xe kind of ſeedlings are, ſhould be placed under à common 
garden-frame, and in the time of hard froſts the glaſſes, 
and other covering, if neceſſary. put on; but they muſt 
be kept conſtantly open in mild weather. 

But ſuch tender ſeedling plants as are growing in beds, and 
require ſhelter in time of froſt, ſhould be covered at ſuch times 
with mats, Firſt erecting ſome hoops acroſs the bed, and 
the mats to be drawn over them occaſionally for the defence 
of the plante. acres as or 
© Likewiſe ſome of the more hardy kinds of young plants 
way be ſheltered in bad weather, by laying ſome peas· ſtraw, 


or 
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or other long litter, lightly orer thei; this will protect 
the tender tops and roots from the froſt. l 
But this covering muſt not be ſuffered to remain longer 
than neceſſary to defend the plants. 
NE AG Propagating by Layers. OY 

You may ſlill make layers in open weather of ſuch trees 
or ſhrubs as you deſire to encreaſe. ; of 2017 
This work of laying down the branches of ſhrubsor trees 
to propagate them, is very eaſily performed; and there 
are a great many kinds of trees and ſhrubs to be increaſed 
by this operation. The manner of performing it is as fol- 
lows: * 3 457: Se - 18 14 + 
In the firſt place it muſt: be remarked, that the young 
branches that were produced laſt ſummer, are the moſt pro- 
per parts to be layed, for theſe will put out roots "much 
treer than the branches that are a year or two older. Ob- 
ſerving farther, that as many of the ſhrub kinds branching 


. 


out near the earth, afford an opportunity of laying them 


with great facility, but ſuch as run vp with tall ſtems, 
and thoſe of the tree kinds, require that Pa ſtrong young 
plants with ſtems two or three inches thick, be cut down 
near the ground a year or two before, to form ſtools to fur- 
niſh a ſupply of ſhoots near the earth convenient for layin 
therein. The ground muſt be dug about the ſhrub or tree 
that 1s to be layed, and as you go on bring down the 
branches, and faſten them in the ground with hooked pegs, 
obſerving to lay down all the young wood on each branch in 
to the earth, covering therewith the body of each layer three 
or four inches deep, and faſtening each alſo with a peg, if 
neceſſary, and raiſe the tops upright out of the earth. _ - 
But 1n laying ſome hard-wooded trees and ſhrubs it is 
neceſſary to lit, the layer, by making a gaſtrwith a knife 
on the under fide, flittiog it an inch or more upward ;, fo 
laying that part in the earth, keeping the gaſh a little open, 
which will greatly aſſiſt the rooting, by promoting the 
emiſſion of fibres at the cut part. 2 bs | 
Thoſe which ate laid in this or next month will be toler- 
ably well rooted by next autumn, and muſt then be ſeparat- 
ed from the tree, and planted in the nurſery to get ſtrength. 


Plant cuttings of honey ſuckles in open weather, to raiſe. 
ſome new plants. | 7 5 
8 Cuttings 


| 
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Cuttings of many other kinds of flowering-fhrubs and 
trees, may alſo ſtill be planted: and there is a vaſt number 
of plants that may be raiſed by this method. I here is 
hardly any tree or ſhrub but what may be encreaſed 
either by this method, or by layers, or by ſuckers, from 
the root, 8 1 
Zut the manner of 
tings, is this: | | | | 
- The euttings muſt be young} ſhoots of the laſt year's 
growth, which-muſt be cut with-a ſharp knife from the tree 
er ſhrub you deſire to propagate ; they mult be from about 
fix to ten, twelve, or eighieen inches lang, according to their 
ſtrength and manner of growth; let them be planted in a 
ſhady ſituation, and in rows a foot aſunder, and little more 
than that diſtance from one anotber in the row, and every 
eutting full balf its length in the ground, | | 


Plant Cuttings and Suckers of Gooſeberry and C ura Buſben 
Sb to raiſe a ſupply af New Plants. | 


Propagate gooſeberry and currant-buſhes by cuttings of the 
worn hole nd fuckers from the foot ; by both of which 
methods they are propagated with great facility and abun- 
dance, though fome prefer cuttings, as thinking they are 
not apt to run ſo much to wood, and produce larger fruit 
than ſuckers, and we have formerly been of the fame opi- 
nion, but from farther obſervation found no material diffe- 
FENCE, *' | | 

When deſigned to raiſe them from cuttings, they muſt 
be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, and ſhould be cut 
from healthful trees, and myſt be about ten, twelve, fif- 


propagating trees and ſhrubs by cut- 


teen, or Eighteen inches in length, or more, accord- - 


ing to their growth. They muſt be planted in rows, 
twelve or fifteen inches aſunder, introducing each cutting 
one third, or near half way into the ground. : 
Note. theſe cuttings ſhould be 2 in a ſhady border; 
they will make good ſhoots the following ſummer, and the 
ſecond or third year from N will bear fruit. 
And to propagate them by ſuckers, they rifing abun- 
dantly from the root in ſpring and ſummer, let them be 


after; trim any broken part of the root, and ſhorten the 
weak tops, then. plant them in- nurfery rows, and they 
will form good plants in a year or two for the garden plan- 


tatio 


Gigged up. with roots, the firſt or ſecond autumn or winter 


RE, Obſerve 


< 
b 


— 
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Obſerve to train both the cuttings and ſuckers to ſingle 

clear ſtems, fiſteen cr + hy inches; then let them 

branch out and form h . 1 


—— © % 


—— 


Tur GREEN -HOvus E. 
REFN-HO USE plants will require freſh air, at 
all times when the weather will permit, a 
In mild days, when the air is any thing moderate, and 
wind ſtill, let the windows be opened a liatle about ten or 
eleven o'clock, and about two or three in the afternoon let 
them be fhut down again. But the time of opening and he 
time they ſhould be kept open, muſt always be determined 
by the weather; for there are many changes of weather, 
ſoinetimes, in one day, at this ſeaſon, 
lu froſty weather, the windows muſt be kept 'conflantly 
ſhut; and, if very ſevere, let the window: ſhutters, if any, 
alſo be ſlur, every night; and even in the day-time, when | 
the froſt is extremely rigorous, If the froſt Mill threatens the "0 
plants, let mats be nailed up againſt all the windows, and 
remove the tender plants in front, as far from danger as 
poſſible. | FE Sas 7 0 
Keep che plants perfectly clear from decayed leaves, and 
keep the floor and every part of the houſe clean and free 
from litter of every ſort. 
When the weather is foggy, or very wet, it will be pro- 
per to keep the green-houſe cloſe. « 0 
Water muſt be given to ſuch plants as you ſee require it, 
but let that be given in very moderate quantities, and al- 
I ways, if poſſible, rake the opportunity of a mild day, and | 
it dor the better. | | % __ 
| Bur very little water muſt be given at this ſeaſon of the 
year to any of the aloes, ſedums, or any other of the ſuc- 
chlent plants. ; | | 5 | 
Let ĩt likewiſe be obſerved, that ſuch of the woody kinds, | 
as oranges, myrtles, &c. as you thall ſee neceſſary to water, | 
] 


ſhould have but a very moderate quantity given them at any 
one time, at this ſeaſon. | 


In ſuch green-houſes where there are the convenience f 
flues for occafional fire heat in very rigorous weather, 
ſhould, in time of continued ſevere Got make modera 
hires in the furnace in an evening and morning only, ju 

wo uthcien 


1 
N 
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ſufficient to warm the incloſed air enough to reſiſt the troſt; 
alſo in very foggy or moiſt weather may make a very mo- 
derate fire to expel the damp, which often proves pernicious 
io ſome of the more delicate plants. : >» 
- But by no means keep a fire in this department but only 
_  occafionally as above, and let it always be very moderate, 
not to force the plants into growth at this ſeaſon. | 


— — — 


k 

1 
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Pines. 


b for ſome of the pines will now, towards the end of ! 

the month, begin to ſhew fruit, and your athitance is at no i 

time more neceſſary than when the fruit firſt appears; for 
| if the hear of rhe bark-bed is not kept up at that time, the f 
| young fruit will receive a check more than may be imagined. WM 


þ T this ſeaſon. the hot-houſe requires good attendance, 


As notwithſtanding the air of the houſe can be ſufficiently o 

warmed by the flues, yet theſe plants alſo require always a b 

{| — moderately briſk growing heat to their roots, but eſpecially 
| when the fruit is young; and without that they will be 
| mn inferior in ſize to what they otherwiſe would have 
; " Examine therefore carefully at this time the heat of the 
| bark bed in which: the pots of pines are plunged; and if 
ou find it very faint, take up all the pots, and let the bark 


forked up to the bottom. But before you proceed to 7 
this, let the bark be firſt well examined; and it found to d 
be much waſted, that is, if much of it is become very ſmall, d 
or earthy, it will be adviſeable to add at the ſame time a 
litile new tan, firſt removing away ſome of the waſted ſtuff 
at top and fides, and then working the old and new well to- 

_ gether, When that is done, let the pots be replunged again 
to their rims, iu a regular manner, as before. This will 

 enliven rhe heat greatly, and, if done in proper time, the 
young fruit will grow freely. _ 

Let the fires be made very regularly every evening and 
morning, and take care that they are not made too ſtrovy, 
for that would be of very bad conſequence, and to avoid 
this, have a thermometer in the houſe, as a direction to 
mitigate the degree of heat. n 
. OG TDOETS | ' Water 


— 
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Water ſhould. be given to the plants 5 once a week, 
if there is a good heat in the tan; but fn; them this article 
moderitely, and let as'Fittle as poflible | into the heart or 
between the leaves at this ſeafon, 

For the conveniehicy of watering the pines and Aer 1 
that ate plunged in the bark- bed, you ſhould have à pipe | 
made of tin: this ſhould. be in thres arts, or diff 3 
pieces, in order that it may be eee or lengthen 
you ſee it cunvenient; one of theſe joints, or Pieces: ſhbarl 
have a funnel made at the largeſt FT for by pouring the 
water out of a handy watering · pot, into the — the | 
water is conveyed to any,of the pots in any part of the bed, | 
with greater eaſe to the gardener, and withqut pouring it into 
the heart of the plants, or in the leaſt diſturbing them. | 
f A tub, or ciſtern, if it could be conveniently placed in | 
we her- houſe, 0 hold water, juſt to take the chill of before | 
ol it is given to the plants, would prove; of adyanta 


* All other tender exotic plants 1 in the hot-hou or tore, . | 
mould be ſu plied with water as they require it... | 
. The woody kinds will require it often, but thoſe that are 


y of the ſucculent tribe will require it but ſeldom, or, at leaſt, : 
but very little muſt be given them at a time. | 
ly Every plant in the hot-houſe or ſtove ſhould be kept per- | 
be fectly clean from duſt or any fort of foulneſs; if any thing 1 
of that nature appears on their leaves, let the large-leaved | 
ſorts be waſhed with a ſponge, &. the others, Þy,0 Oy 
ally watering them all over the top. RS” | 
Kidney-beans raiſed i in the Hotchavſe... | 9 
Thoſe who have the conyenicncy of. a . may 
raiſe early. kidney-beans with little trouble. The N 
dwarf ſorts are proper for this purpoſe, and the ſpeckled 4 
dwarf alſo ſucceeds remarkably well. | 
The method is this; fill ſome large pots, or long narrow 
rough $ or boxes with rich dry earth, and place them on the 
p the wal 1 * encloſes the bak. beg; but boxes are 
— the beſt for (his purpoſe ; they ſhould be three feet | 
long, nine inches deep, ten or twelve. inches wide at top, 
an eight at bottom, which being filled with earth, draw V 
a drill along the middle an inch deep; drop the beans in 
and the drill, three inches a · part, and cover them a full inen 
wy, If you uſe pots for that purpoſe, plant four beans in each 1 
ond pot, and plant them the ſame depth as in the boxes, $4 
\ to When the beans have ſprouted, ſprinkle the earth with | 
a little water, which will help the plants to: riſe: when 
"ater . "they 4 
- 
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4 


they are up, water them frequently. The early white 
4 ſpeckled dwarf, and the livered-coloured kidney; 
bean, are the beſt for this purpoſe, 


three times a week, and they will grow freely, and produce 
plentiful crops. of L March and April. FE PEAS 
Plant a ſucceſhonal crop in a fortmight or three weeks 


e 8 ar Eau wy 


Of Cronmbers in the-Hotchouſe, * 121 

ebebeber may alſo be raiſed and ro to carl 2 
te Kon in the hot - houſe. ? I 4 pe 

Prepare for that purpoſe fore bores, che ſame nth and 
depth as for kidney-beans ; but they ſhould be a foot or 
fifteen inches broad: fill theſe with rich earth, and place 
them up near the top' glaſſes, or upon the to wr 2 of the back 

or end flues, obſerving to place the bottom the boxes a 
foot or more above the top of the flee. | e EIA 

But the beſt fituation for boxes, or . — for cucum- 
ber plants, is to place them, by means of Tupports, with- 
in about fifteen or eighteen inches of the top glaſſes, erect. 
ing them nearly under, or rather behind the place witery 
the upper ends of the lights and the back roof joins. 

The ſeed may either be ſowed in ſmall pots, and placed 
in a dung hot-bed, or the bark- bed in the hor-houſe to 
raiſe he lants, or may be ſown at'once in the boxes, fix 
or eight ſeed r s in a fenall patch; and in a box of three "feet 
long there may be two other patches; and when the plants 
are up, they ſhoald be thinned out, ſearing three © four 
of the ſtrongeſt in each place. - ha 

Or, if you raiſe the plants firſt in ſmall 8 une 

in the bark-bed, or in a dung hot-bed, let bots er- 
wards tranſplanted, with the ball of earth abour their roots, 
into the boxes, or larger pots. 
When the Tunners of the plants have 80 to the out- 
ſide of the boxes, you — . up ſome laths to ſuppart the 
vines, which ſhould be faſtened to them. Let them have 
denn ſor they will require it every other Of 
at 


erh Strawberries in the Hot-louſe. _ 1 0 


[Herdwborrics may be brought to perfection in the hot- 
houſe; and if a few early ones. art deſired, this is the time 


to degin. | 
2 The 


— 


4 


Let the plants be ſu 2 24 with proper waterings two or 
- | 


aſter, in ſmall. pots, ready for turning out with balls, pf 


oo 5 
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The ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries are the forts that will 
ſucceed beſt; they ſhould be planted in pots; obſerving to 
take them up and plant 1 with a ball of earth about 
their roots but this ſhould be done ſome time e 
place them in the hot-houſe. See next month. 

If the plants for this purpoſe were to be Potted . 
chaelmas, or in October, &e. ĩt would be better.. 

Place the pots towards the front of the hauſe, bebe 


glaſſes, and let them haye water frequently; eſpecially 


when they are in bloſſom, and the fruit young; but ob- 


ſerving, that when they are in bloſſom not to water too 


1 over ers giving Bey chiefly to e inthe” 


Poss. 


Of Plowering Plants in the He-bouſe: 


In the hot-houſe you m 05 likewife bring many kinds a. i 
ca 


with the plants therein, any time t 2 mont 

Particularly ſuch as pots of roſes and honey · ſuckles: pots 
of carnatiots, ſweet-williams, wall and ſtock July 9 
&c. and pots or boxes of any kinds of 3 cor et 
either in. earth or * 


flowers to blow at an early ſeaſon, b p, placing | pots or IGG 


- {> 4 4 * 1 3 s 
: T 21 * 1 - _ ; 4 WW * #4 +5 
3 78 


Wark” to > be done in lle Krvenas-Ganany, 


* 


"pale aud Melons, 5 43 e ee 


THERE the raifing of early cucumbers es * 
lons das not begun laſt: month, it may nom be 
commetged the beginning or middle of this with à greater 


proſpect of ſucceſs; obſerving exactly the ſame method in 


making the ſeed hot bed, ſowing the ſeed, and general 
management ot the bed and plants, as directed under the 


head cucumbers, &c. in the kitchen garden of January 


Ridging out early Cucumbers and Melons raiſed laft Month... 


If the-cucumber and melon : plants, which were raiſed 
tie beginning of the laſt * have not ſuffered by any 


Fi 


=_y 


! 
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of the accidents that are attendant on them at this ſeaſon, 


1 
they will now be arrived to a proper ſize for ridging out | 
into a larger hot bed, finally to remain; a new hot-bed, for t 
one or more large frames, ſhould therefore be prepared in 9 
due time for their reception. N . 2 . | 
-Provide for-that purpoſe, the beginning of this month, t 
as much new. horſe-dung as will make a bed for one or more i 
frames, three feet and a half high. The neceſſary quan- u 
tity, is one tolerable cart load to every light; ſo; if for a f 
three-light frame, three load is requiſite ; or about ſix and: 
thirty or forty large wheel-barrows full ; and ſo in propor- 0 
rion for every ſuch frame. The dung being procured, let ſ 
it be thrown up in a high heap, and let it be eight, ten, a 
or twelve days, according to the condition or̃ it, or quan- b 
rity you intend to uſe. If poſiible, let the heap be turned 
over once 1n the time, which will let the rank ſteam and 0! 
ſtrong ſtench of the dung paſs off: and by mixing the parts li 
together, it will mellow, and prepare the dung well, by 01 
which means it will work kindly, when made up in the Ic 
bed; the heat will be ſteady and laſting, and not apt to tt 
burn. - 4 | | b. 


The dung being thus prepared, proceed to making the th 
not · bed: begin the bed by ſhaking ſome of the longeſt dung 


jato the bottom, then take the dung as it comes to, hand, * 
and ſhake it equally on every part, and beat it down with v 
the fork frotn time to time as you go on. In this manner fo 
let the bed be carried up neatly and even on every fide m 
three feet and a half high ; which ſubſtance may appear pl 
confiderable at firſt, but we muſt allow for ſettling, as it au 

will probably ſettle a foot in leſs than a fortnighr, th 


The bed being finiſhed, put on the frame and lights, to 
which will defend the bed from wet, and bring up the heat ab 
the ſooner; tilting one end of the lights a little, that the 
ſteam way paſ'oft. In a week after the bed is made, if ir ul 
has ſettled unequally, take off the frame, and make the bed he 
level, then immediately put on the frame again for good. be 

After this let the ſtare of the bed be daily examined with 0 
good attention; and when you find the violent heat is over, b 

ou may lay in the earth, but be ſure let the burning heat ec 


2 over firſt. : 01 
The ęarth for this purpoſe ſhould be rich, and it ſhould ne 
alſo be quite dry; fer that is a material article to be re- df « 


garded at this ſeaſon, The earth proper for cucumbers, zer 
N ; may 
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may be either any prepared compoſt of the temperature of 
light rich kitchen-garden earth, or in default of this, may 
take a quantity from any of the quarters of the kitchen- 
garden, provided it be naturally light and dry, and well 
Wenriched with dung: but theſe. earths ſhould be ue; 
three or four months before you want to uſę them, ſo ſnould, 
in a dry time, about Michaelmas, be brought in and thrown 
up in a heap ridgeways, in a dry place, open to the ſun and 
free air, mixing therewith at the ſame time ſome good rot- 
ten dung, breaking and blending both well together: a 
due quantity of this compoſt heap, ſhould be carried into 
ſome ſhed, or other ſheltered place, open in front to the ſun, 


be preſerved perfectly dry for earthing the bed. | 
Then when the bed is in order, lay about half a buſhel, _ 
or rather more, of earth, juſt under in the middle of each 
light, raiſing each parcel of earth in a round billock, ten 
or twelre inches high 3 then let the ſpaces between che hil - 
locks, and quite to the ſides of the frame, be covered with - 
the ſame ſort of earth, two or three inches thick, which is 
by degrees to be augmented till raiſed as high as the top of 
the hills, as hereafter directed. | | 
The reaſon for lay ing the earth in little hills, is becauſe 
we may venture to uſe the bed ſome days fooner than if it 
was to be earthed- all over to the fall thickneſs at once; 
for if the bed ſhould burn aſter the plants are in, you can 
more readily prevent the earth, and alſo the roots of the 
plants, from being burnt thereby, by drawing the earth | 
away round the bottom of the hills as it burns, and ſupply 
the place ſtill with more freſh mold: ſo that if the bed way 
to be molded at once all over to the intended depth, the 
above precaution could not be practiſed. e e 
As ſoon as the bed is earthed as above, put on the glaſſes: 
nd by the next day, the hillocks of earth will be warm; if 
hey be, level the top of each a little, ſo that they may be 
bout eight or ten inches thick, or thereabouts ; then begin + 
o put in the plants. | | | 
Previous to this, obſerve, that having, laſt month, di- 
ected the plants to be pricked into ſmall pots, they are now | 
o be turned out of theſe pots with the ball of earth entire, 
and planted, one pot of plants in each of the above hills 
dt earth: but in order to have the whole ball of earth ad- 
ere cloſely about the roots, it is eligible to give the uu | 
: 2 ome 


a month or fortnight at leaſt before you want it, that it may 
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ome water the day before they are to be planted.; and the 
method of planting is this: haying ſome pots of the ſtrongeſt 
plants ready, lay your hand on the ſurface of the pot, tak - 
ing the ſtems of the plants caretully between your fingers ; 
then turn the mouth of the pot downwards, and ſtrike the 
edge gently on the frame; the plants with the ball oſ 
earth to their roots, will come out entire; then, making 
a hole in the middle of each hillock of earth, place one 
pot of plants, with the ball entire, in each hole, clofing 
the earth well round the ball; and let the top of each ball 
be covered about an inch, bringing the earth cloſe round 
the ſtems of the plants; then give a very moderate: water- 
ing towards the outſide of the ball of the plants; obſerving 
to uſe ſuch as have ſtood in the bed long enough to take 
the chillneſs off ; and let as little as poſſible touch their 
leaves and ſtems at this time: this done, then ſhut all the 
lights down cloſe for the preſent, till the ſteam riſes again 
ſtrong, then muſt be tilted a little in proportion, to give it 
vent. 1 | 
The plants being now ridged-out, it is neceſſary to coves 
the lights every nigbt with wats, putting them on about 
half an hour, cran hour, or little more. or leſs, after ſun- 
ſet, and uncover again in the morning about ſun-riſing: 
in covering up, never let the ends of. the mat hang down 
low over the ſides of the frame, which would ſtifle the 
plants, and draw up a hurtful ſteam. [4 
Air muſt be admitted to them every day, when the wea- 
ther is any thing favaurable, by railing. one end of the 
glaſſes an inch ot two, or in proportion to the ſharpneſs or 
mildneſs of the outward air and heat and ſteam of the bed, 
In giving the plants air, it is a good method, at this ſea- 
ſon, in cutting weather, to faſten a mat acroſs the ends of the 
lights, where tilted, to hang don oxer the place where the 
alt enters the frame; the mat will break the wind, and 
- ſharp air, before it reaches the plants, and yet there will be 
a due proportion of air admitted, without expoſing them 
directly to it; and there will alſo be full liberty to let the 
Likewiſe, in covering the glaſſes, on nights with mats, 
if there be a ſtrong. heat, ad great ſteam in the bed, 
let the lights: be raiſed a liitle when you cover up, and let 
them remain ſo all night, and uſe the mats as above men- 


r . 
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rioned, to hang down before the place where the glaſſes are 


raiſed. | 3 2 

One great article to be attended to now, is to ſupport a 
conſtant growing beat in the Hot-bed, ſo as to keep the 
plants in a regular growing ſtate. Tbe firſt thing to be ob- 
ferred toward this is, that in ſix or eight days after ridging 
out the plants, provided the heat of the bed is become mo- 
derate, it will be very proper to lay ſome kind of dry long 
litter, ſuch as waſte hay, fern, ſtraw, &c. round the bed, lay- 
ing it near a foot thick, and as high as five or fix inches up 
the ſides of the frame: but this ſnould be particularly f 
tiſed If it is very wet weather, but more eſpecially if 
driving rains, or fnow, as alfo, if there be cold piercing 
winds ; all of which would chill the bed, and, without the 
above precaution, would ſometimes occaſion ſuch ſudden 
and great decay of the heat, as to prove the manifeſt de- 

ſtruction of the plants: whereas the above lining of litter 
will defend the bed, and preſerve a fine; heat till the dung 
begins naturally to decline, or decay of itſelf, Which is 
generally in a month or five weeks after the bed is made, 
when the warmth of it muſt be renewed by adding a lining 
of freſh hot dung cloſe to its ſides. ; 

But for the firſt week or ten days after the plants are 
ridged out into this bed, you muſt mind that their roots 
have not too much heat; for it ſometimes happens that a 
bed, after the mold and plants are in, will begin afreſh 
to heat ſo violently, as to burn the earth at the Bottoin of 
the hills; and, without ſome precaution is taken, the burn- 
ing will ſoon reach the roots of the plants: therefore, for 
the firſt week or ten days, let the bottomof the hillocks he 
at times examined, by drawing away: a little of the earth; 
and if any burning appear, remove the burnt earth, re- 
place it with new, Av by drawing ſome of the earth away 
quite round, let the hills be kept as narrow as they will 

juſt ſtand, ſo as to ſupport the plants; and ſo let them re- 
main till the danger ky burning is over; and then put the 
e earth round them again. „ 
When the great heat abates. or the roots of the plants he- 
8 gin to appear through the fides of the hillocks, then begin 
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d, to add ſome earth all round them; about three days after, 
et you may lay ſome more; and in two or three days after that, 
Ne you may earth the bed all over, to the full thickneſs, fo us 


d, to be equal with the top of the hillocks. But before you lay 
| pg: the 
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the freſh earth to the ſides of the hills, let it firſt be a night 
in the frame, laying it up towards the outſides, that it 
may acquire an equal degree af warmth with that in the 
bed 7 then it will not be in danger of chilling the roots of 
the plants. | | | | 

The next particular care, is that of lining the hot-bed, 
when the hear declives ; therefore, when you find the heat 
of the bed begins to decreaſe much, ler a lining of good 
hot dung be applied in due time to the back or front of the 
bed, or to both, if the heat is very low. The dung for 
this purpoſe, fhould be prepared in the ſame manner as at 
making the bed. Remember, that if there was a linivg 
of dry litter laid round the ſides of the bed, to defend it 
from wet, &ec. as before directed, this muſt firſt be re- 
moved, before you apply the lining of the dung, for this 
muſt be piled up cloſe to the ſides of the bed, about eigh- 
teen inches wide, and ſhould be raiſed about four or five 
inches higher than the dung of the bed to allow. for ſet- 
tling : lay ſeme earth on the top of the lining, to keep the 
ſteam of theUung from coming up that way; which, it 
it did, would be apt to enter the frame, at the place where 
the lights are raiſed to admit air, and prove of bad conſc. 
quence to the plants. 8 


7 Of Stopping or Pruning the above Plants. * 


The young plants, both cucumbers and melons, ſhould 
be ſtopped, or pruned, if not done before, at the firſt joint ; 
this will cauſe them to ſend out fruitful runners. 

This operation ſhould be performed when the plants have 
two n Adee and when the ſecond rough leaf is about 
the breadth of a ſhilling before it is fully expended; for 
the ſooner it is done, the ſooner the plants acquire ſtrength, 
and put out fruitful runners. 5 

It is to be done in the following manner: 

You will ſee arifing at the bottom of the ſecond rough 
leaf, and as it were encloſed within i-, the end of the firſt 
runner. This appears like a ſmall bud; which bud, or 
runner, being the ＋ of the plant, is now to be taken off 

clofe, and may be done either with the point of a pen- 


knife or ſmall ſciſſars, or pinched off carefully with the 
Enper and thumb; or, when it is very ſmall, it may be 
picked off with the pol: t of a pin or needle; but which: 
| | cv 
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ever way you take it off, be careful not to go-ſo cloſe as to 
wound the joint from whence it proceeds. 
Having thus pruned, or ſtopped the plants at the firſt 


joint, they will by that means very quickly get ſtrength, as 


will plainly appear in a few days; and in about ten or 
twelve days, after beiug tlrus treated, will each begin to 


ſend forth two or three runners ; which runnners will pro- 


bably ſhew fruit at their firſt, ſecond, or third joints ; for 
if the main or firſt runner was not to be ſtopped as above, 


it would perhaps run half a yard, or two feet in length, 


without putting out more runners to fill the frame, or with · 
out ſhewing a ſingle fruit; ſo that it is upon theſe lateral 
ſhoots, or runners, produced after ſtopping the plants, chat 


the fruit is moſt likely firſt to appear in any tolerable time 


in the ſeaſon; but let it be alſo obſerved, that when the 


ſaid lateral ſboots have three joints, and that if any of them 


do not then ſhew fruit at either of the joints, it will be 
proper to pinch. off the tops of ſuch. ſhoots at the third joint, ; 
which will promote their putting forth a ſupply of two or 
three new ſhoots ; ſome or all. of Which will moſt likely 
be fruitful ; and after this, let the plants take their own 


courſe of growth; and if the bed is well managed, and if 


the plants are forward, they will probably produce fruit 


the end of this month, or beginning of next; but for the 


farther management of che bed and- plants, ſee next 
month. 1 | 


Of ſowing Cucumber and Melon Seed: 


As there may be many perſons who did not begirr laſt 
month to ſow cucumbers tor an early crop, it will here be 
proper to take notice, that the beginning. of this month is 
ſtill a good time to begin that work, making a ſeed hot- 
bed for ſowing the ſeed, as directed in January. 

Thoſe which are ſown at this time, will, with good ma- 
nagement, produce fruit in the end of March, or beginning 


of April; and thoſe ſown in the middle or latter end of the 
month, will have fruit the end of Apiil, and will bear plen- 


tifully in May. 
The begining of this month is a very good tinte to begin 
to ſow melons for a good crop in the frames. | 
The ſeed hot-bed which is to be made now, either for 


cucumbers or melons, muſt be of the ſame dimenſions, and 
the ſeed ſuryn, and the plants managed, as directed laſt month. 
But 


4 
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But obſerve, that to be well ſupplied with either cucum- 
ber or melon plants, either to plant in new beds, or to hate 
a reſerve in cafe of aceidents to any already planted out, it 

will be very proper to ſow fome ſeed at three diſſerent times 
this month. ; [0:4 - 4 | TL -4* 7 3 0 N 5 
Or theſe may be ſown each me, in ſuch hot · beds ot rĩdges 
as are already made: and when fit to priek out, let it be in 
mall pots, as directed in raiſing the plants talt montb, and 
plunged in the back part of the fame bet. | 

They may be kept there till wanted, either for new, or 
to dupply any deficiency in the prefent beds. 

Hot. beds for obtaining early aſparagus may be made any 

time in this month, n SF 
For the purpoſe of: forcing afparagus, we muſt be pro- 
- vided with proper plants; theſe are previouſſy ruĩſed in the 
nutural ground from feed, as hereafter directed, which be- 
ing tranſplanted from the ſeed · bed into other beds in the 
common ground, and having two or three years growth 
there, they are then in a proper ſtate for forcing ; obſerv- 
inꝑ, that the neceſſary quantity is from about ſive to fix or 
ſeven hundred for a bed for x three light frame, und fo in 
proportion, for the plants are crowded very eloſe, in order 
that by having as many plants as poſſible in each frame, 
they may produce a proportionable ſupply of aſparagus, to 
recompence ſufficiently ſor the great trouble and expence 
requiſite in forcing, | 
| hot-beds, for this purpoſe of forcing aſparagus, are 
made of freſh horſe-dung, full of hear, and muſt be made 
very ſubſtantial ; provide, therefore, a proper quantity of 
"the above ſort of dung, and ſhake it up in a heap as di- 
reed for cucumber hot-beds 3 and in a week or fortnight, 
"cording to the quantity and quality of the dung, it will be 
of a proper temperature for making the hot- bed. 

The dung being thus in order, then prepare to make the 
hot-bed, either upon level ground, it the ſituation is wet, 
or for the convenience of having plenty of good earth at 
hand for earthing the bed, it may be made in a conve- 
nient quarter of the kitchen garden, where may be digged 

a trench the width of the intended bed, and about a foot 
deep, lay ing the earth ready for uſe: then let the hot- bed 
be made for one or more three - light frames in a range, 

5 allowing 


| 
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allowing for it to be three or four inches wider on every 
fide than the frame, and make it a yard high at leaſt; and 
when at its- proper height, level the * even and ſmooth : 
then directly, without putting on the frame, as yet, earth 


it all over fix or ſeven inches thick, for the immediate 
reception of the plants, for no time muſt be loſt in making 


the moſt of the hot- bed in forcing aſparagus; but remark- 
ing the frame muſt not yet be ꝓut on, for the heat of the 
bed being very ſtrong at firſt, the framing it would make 
it heat too violently. INS f 
The bed being made, and earthed as above, then having 
a proper quantity of aſparagus plants, proceed to place them 
on the ſurface of the earth, previouſly raiſing at one end a 
ſmall ridge of earth five or ſix inches high, againſt Which 
to place the firſt courſe of plants. This done, mark on 
the ſurface the width of the frame, and then begin and 
place the plants. againſt this little rĩdge of earth, as cloſe to 
one another as poſſible, then place others againſt theſe in 
the ſame manner; and ſo continue laying them one againſt 


another, as cloſe ay 4 way as poſſible to the width of the 
r 


mark for the frame, from one end to the other of the bed, 
with their tops or crowns all upright, and of an equal le- 
vel: then when the whole bed is thus planted, let ſome 
moiſt earth be directly banked up againſt the outſide roots, 
all around, as high as their tops; which done, cover the 
crowns of the roots all over with light rich earth, about 
two inches thick, which concludes the work for the pre- 
ſent: till the buds or young ſhoots of the aſparagus begin 
to appear through the earth. | | 
\Whea the buds therefore of the aſparagus begin to 3 

pear through the ſurface of the earth, 'then prepare to ada 
another -portion of three or four inches depth of more 
mold: previous to this, a wreath of thick ſtraw bands 
ſhould be fixed round the top of the earth of the bed, cloſe 
to the edge, to ſecure this farther ſupply of eth, and to 
p_ the frame on: for this purpoſe make ſome large ſtraw- 
bands or ropes, three or four inches thick; and having a 
quantity of ſmall, ſliarp- pointed wooden pegs, fix the ſtraw- 
band down neatly along the top of the earth, next the 
edge, juſt in the proper place, to receive the bottom of the 
frame, for it ſerves both to ſecure the ſecond covering of 


. earth, and ſupport the frame, when it is put on; when the 
wreath is thus fixed, then NN the young buds of the aſ- 


+ * paragus 
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rages all over with a ſupply of light earth, three or four 
inches thick, or as high as the top of the aforeſaid wreath ; 
for there muſt be a ſufficient depth of earth for the buds to 
ſhoot through, that they may be of a proper length, 
Having applied the ſecond addition of earth, then, if you 
Judge that alt davger from burning is over, it will be proper 
to put on the frame; place it upon the wreath of ſtraw- 
bands: and as ſoon as thus placed, put on the lights, 
Aſter the frame is placed on the bed, it is neceſſary, if 
there is a great ſteam, to raiſe the lights at top occaſionally 
an inch high, or thereabouts, to give the ſteam vent to pal; 
away, and to admit freſh air, but eſpecially when the buds 
firſt beg in to appear. 
Obſerve, that if during the time the bed is without the 
frame there ſhould happen exceſſive rains, or great ſnow, 
it is proper to cover occaſionally with mats, or ſtraw, &c. 
Bur it muſt be remarked, that for the firſt week, or fort- 
night, after the bed is made, and the aſparagus planted, that 
the ſtate of its warmth ſhould be every day carefully exa- 
mined : for that purpoſe, thruſt two long (ticks down be- 
twixt the roots into the dung, in different parts of the bed ; 
when upon drawing up the ſticks, onee or twice a day, 
and feelir g ihe lower end, you can readily judge of the 
degree of heat: if it is found to be ſo violent as to threaten 
to burn the earth and fcorch the roots, it will in that caſe 
de adviſeable to bore, with a long thick ſtake, ſeveral wide 
- holes in the dung, on each fide of the bed, alſo in the 
earth juſt under the roots, to let in the air, and to let the 
rank ſteam and burn'ng 2 of the dung paſs off more | 
freely; but, when the heat is become moderate, the holes 
muſt be cloſed again. 13 | 1 
Likewife obſerve, when the heat is moderate, it wilthe 
very proper to lay a quantity of dry long litter round the : 
ſides of the bed, which will preferve a fine kindly growing Ml 4 
beat, and will defend the bed from being chilled by heavy MW t 
rains, ſnow; &c. 41 t 
But in the next place obſerve, that by the time the frame MW b 
is put on, the teat will be beginning to decline, when you ff b 
| ſhould prepare to renew it as ſoon as poſſible ; which is to 
be done by applying a lining of hut dung to the ſides of it, 
as directed for cucumber and melon beds. 
Freſh air muſt be admitted in five u eather daily, efpeci- 
alty if the hear of the bed is ſtrong, when the buds begin 
again 
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again to appear, for freſh air is neceſſary both to give them 


colour, and prevent their drawing up too faſt and weak; - 


therefore, in fine ſunny days, either tilt the upper ends of the 
lights an inch or two, or ſhove them a I 'ttle down, as may 
be convenient; but keep them cloſe in all cold or very bad 
weather, and always on nights, 3 
Continue to cover the glaſſes every night with mats or 
ſtra w. 1 2 ; 
The bed, if made and managed as directed, will begin to 


produce aſparagus abundantly in four or five weeks ; and, 


provided the heat be kept up, will continue producing buds 


in great plenty for about three weeks. A bed for a three- 
light frame will, for that time, produce three or four hun- 
dred buds a week, + - ” * * 

T he method of gathering the aſparagus in hot - beds, is 
to thruſt your finger down gently into the earth, and break 


the buds off cloſe to the roots, which they will readily do; 


but the cutting them with a knife, as practiſed in the na- 
tural ground, would, by reaſon of the buds coming up ſo 
very thick one under another, deſtroy as many or more 
than you gather. 

When it is intended to have a conſtant ſupply of aſpa- 
ragus in the winter and ſpring ſeaſon, till that in the na- 
tural. ground comes in, you ſhould make a new hot - bed 
every three weeks. | | 

A quantity of freſh plants muſt alſo be procured for every 
new bed; for thoſe which have been once forced in a hot- 
bed, are not fit for any uſe afterwards, either in a hot-bed 
or natural ground, | "EN 

Thoſe perſons who would raiſe plants for forcing, ſhould 
ſow ſome ſeed every year, in a bed of rich earth, as di- 
rected below ; obſerving, when the plants are one year old, 
to tranſplant them into an open ſpot, in rows, nine inches 


aſunder, and about the ſame diſtance in the row: when 


they have two or three ſummers growth, they are then fit 
to be taken up for forcing ; but if they ſtand three years 
erg you take them up, they will produce, much larger 
uds, \ | | 

It is neceſſary to have three different pieces of ground 
always. employed at the ſame time with aſparagus plants 
tor the above purpoſe z that is, one piece for the-ſeed-bed 
with ſeedling plants, which ſhould never ſtand longer than 
one year before tranſplanted | the other two- pieces to be 
D | with 
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- -with tranſplanted plants: one to be a year's groyth from 
the time of planting before the other; by which method 
of ſowing a quantity of ſeed, and planting out a quantity of 
plants every ſpring, you will, after the firſt three years, 
obtain a freſh piece of plants every year, fit for forcing. 
The ſeaſon to ſow the ſeed is the laſt week in February, 
or firſt fortnight in March; it ſhould be ſown in a ſpot of 
light rich ground; ſow it tolerable thick and tread it down 
evenly, then rake it into the ground, in a regular manner. 
See March. | | 
The ſeaſon to tranſplant the plants from the ſeed · bed is 
in March, obſerving the method as directed in that month. 
The ſeaſon to begin to make hot - beds for forcing theſe 
plants, is according to the time you defire to have the plants 
* fit for uſe; for inſtance, if you deſire them at Chtiſtmas, 
begin in the ſecond or third week in November.. 
Bauch perſons as do not chooſe to raiſe the plants them- 
ſelves for forcing, or ſuch as deſire to be furniſhed with 
plants for that purpoſe till their own is ready, may ig ei- 
ther caſe be furniſhed with them, at moſt of the kickhen 
gardeners near great cities, but particularly [theſe near 
London, many of-whom raiſe great quantities purpoſely 
- jor fale, and ata fit age for forcing, | 
They fell them generally by the rod of ground they grow 
upon, and about eight or ten ſnillings is the; price: thee 
are generally between two aud three hundred roots 1n 2 
rod; and-rwo and a half or three rods: at moſt, is ſuft: 
cient for a three · light frame. N 
Theſe plants, if properly packed up in hampers, or boxes, 
with ſtraw, may be 'conveyed to a great diftanee : I hate 
had them come ſixty miles in the winter ſeaſon for forcing, 
when they have come very fate, and produced buds ple 
. Miſbroomt. 


Take care that the muſhreom beds are ſtill well defendel 
from beavy rains and ſfroſt; both of which would deſtroy 
the ſpawn. | 
Ihe evvering of ftraw ſpould never be leſs than twelve 
or fifteen inches thick, on every part of the bed. If the 
wet at any tune has penetrated quite through any part 0. 
the covering, let the wet ſtraw be removed, and replaces 
w. th ſome that is clean and dry, | 159 : 

of 
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For che particular management of theſe beds, ſee dh. 
embers. | 6 037 £64 341% 1ZOYT nn! N | "- a 
* Tore : » Kidney»Beans. a3 £4] 

The beginning of this month you may make a hot-bed 
for ſome early kidney-beans., „ 

Prepare for that purpoſe fome new horſe-dung, as di- 
rected for cucumber and other hot- beds; with which let the 
beds be made about two fert and an half high, and long 
enough for one or more frames. Make the furface of the 
bed even and ſmoprh, and put on the frame. When the 

heat is become moderate, let the bed be covered with rich 
ligbt earth, ſeven or eight inches thick; then draw drills 
from the back to the front of the frame, a foot aſunder, 

and an inch — Drop the beans therein, two or three 
inches apart, and cover them an inch deep, with earth. 
Ihe beſt fort for this purpoſe is the yellow, or liver-co- 
loured kiduey. bean, becauſe they come earlier, and do not 
run ſo ſtrong or rampant as the other ſorts; you may alſo 
plant the ſpeckled dwarf kind, Which will continue longer 
in bearing than the other ſorts. When the plants begin 
to appear, raiſe the lights every day, to admit air, which 
will ſtreungthen them. When they are up, let them have 

moderate ſprinklings of water at times. A 
Por their farther A fee the article Kidney- 

Beans in the work of Mar BEES er 


| | 5 $i 4 5 

dall Sallading, tf 

Sow the different ſorts of ſmall fallading onee a week, 

or ten days, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and 
leenage;, ler. 7981 BET „„ 

. _ Theſe ſmall herbs, if open mild weather, may now be 
ſown in beds or borders of natural earth, in the common 

ground; but, provided you have the oonveniency, it will, 

notwithſtanding, be proper to ſhelter the bed with a frame 

ded and lights; or wich bell or hand - glaſſes; or, where theſe 

107 are wanting, you may ſow the ſeeds on warm borders, and 


ſnelter them at night, and in bad weather, with a covering 
elve of mats. fd | 


the Chooſe for theſe ſeeds a ſpot of dry light ground; and 
+ oh in digging it, let the earth be well brokev, and alſo well 
ace raked, to make the earth fine, and the ſurface ſmooth; then 


draw ſhallow drills from north to ſouth, about three inches 
For 123 aſunder ; _ 
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aſunder; ſow the ſeed very thick, and cover it about a 
quarter of an inch deep wich the earth ; and, if it is in- 
tended to cover with glaſſes, let them be directly put on; 
and when the plants come up, give air by raifing the lights, 
or by taking them off in ſine days. J 

But if the weather ſhould now prove very cold, ſuch as 
froſt, ſnow, or cold rains, and that a conſtant ſupply of 
theſe ſmall herbs are,wanted, or that they are wanted in a 
hurry, or at any particular time, it will, for the greater 
_ certainty of procuring them, be ſlill proper, where it can 
be obtained, to raiſe them in a flight hot- bed. 

Make the bed with freſh horſe-dung, about fifteen inches 
high, ſet on the frame, and cover the bed with earth, four 
or five inches thick, | I | 

Sow the ſeed on the ſurface, each ſort ſeparate ; and fift 
as much earth over as will juſt cover it ; put on the lights, 
and when the plants appear, give plenty of air. 

About the middle of the month, if open and mild wea- 
ther, you may begin to ſow ſmall ſallading on warm bor- 
ders, in the open ground; and, if the weather continue 

mild, it will ſucceed tolerably well without any covering. 
 Wheg theſe plants, both under cover and in the open 
ground, begin to come up, they ſometimes. raiſe the earth 
in a kind of cake upon their tops, which conſequently re- 
tards their growth; they may be greatly aſſiſted by bruſhing 
or whitking the earth lightly with your hand, or with the 
end of a ſmall ſlender birch broom, which will break, ſe · 
parate, and ſcatter the earth; after which the plants will 
ſhoot freely, and riſe regularly in every part. 

When theſe young plants in the open ground happen 
to be artacked with morning hoar-froſts, that if, before 
the ſun. riſes upon them, you water them- out of a water - 
ing-pot with the- roſe. or head on, to waſh off the froſty 
rime, it will prevent them from changing black and going 
off, and they will continue freſh and good for uſe ; but if 
the ſun firſt comes and thaws them, they generally become 
black, and of little worth, 122 


Care of Cauliflower Plants. 


Cauliflower-plants in frames ſhould have the free air 

every mild day, by taking the glaſſes entirely off, | 
About the end of the month, you may tranſplant. ſome 
of the ſirongeſt plants into the place where they are to re- 
| main. 
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main. Plant them in a rich ſpot of ground, allowing them 
thirty inches, or a yard diſtance each way. - - ; 
Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glaſſes, ſhould alſo be 
thinned out, when there are too many; that is, if there are 
more than one plant or two under each glaſs, let all above 
that number be taken away. Obſerve to take up the 
weakeſt, and let the ſtrongeſt remain under each glaſs, and 
draw ſome carth up round their ſtems at the ſame time. 
The plants which are taken up ſhould be planted in another 
ſpot of ground, allowing them the ſame diſtance as above. 
In tranſplanting cauliflowers, it is the cuſtom with ſuch 
gardeners as are obliged to make the moſt of their ground, 
to ſow, on the ſame piece, a crop of. ſpinach and radiſhes, 
which turns out to good account, without in the leaſt re- 
tarding the growth of the cauliflower-plants; for by the 
time they begin to advance any thing confiderably, the 
radiſhes and ſpinach will be all cleared off for uſe; but 
when this is intended, it is moſt eligible to ſow the ſeed 
before the cauliflowers are planted: a week or fortnight; 
or more before, it thought neceſlary, | 


Sowing Cauliflower-Seed. 


Sow cauliflower-ſeed the beginning of this month, to 
ra ſe ſome plants to ſucceed che early crops ; but in order 
to bring the plants up ſoon, and to forward them twelve 
days or a fortnight in their growth, it will be proper to ſow 
theſe in a ſlight hot-bed. | ü 
Make the bed about twenty inches thick of dung, and 
put a frame on; then lay four or five inches thick of rich 
earth over the bed. 4 $5 
Sow the ſeed on the ſurface, cover it with light earth, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and then put the glaſs on. 
When the plants appear, let them have air every day, by 
raiſing the glaſſes a conſiderable height; and in mild wea- 
ther the lights may be taken entirely off in the day-time, 
for the plants muſt not be kept too cloſe, for that would 
draw them up weak. | 10 W 
But where there is not the convenience of a frame for 
the above bed, you may cover it on nights, and in bad 
weather with mats, fixing hoops, long ſticks, or poles, 
arch ways acroſs, amd over theſe draw the mats. 2 
Sprinkle them with water frequently, i f moderate ſhow-- 
ers of rain do not fall. 
| 5 Tranſplant 
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Tranſplant Cabbages. W 

Early ſugar-loaf cabbages, and other cabbage plants, 
ſhould be tranſplanted this month where they are to remain. 
If your plants ate pretty ſtrong, they may, if mild open 
weather, be planted out the beginning of the month; but 
if they are weakly, or much cut by the froſt, do not put 
them out before the end of this month, or beginning or 

middle of March. : | 
Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in an 
tuation, and let ſome rotten dung be dug in. Put 
in the plants in rows, two feet and a half aſunder, and al- 
low the ſame diſtance between the rows, if deligned to 
ſtand to grow to full ſize for a main crop ; but if intended 
._ co cut them up young, in May and June, plant them only 
balf a yard, or two feet aſunder, | - 


Sou Cabbages and Cawoys, 


So ſome ſugar-loaf, and large autumnal cabbage-feed, 
about the middle or latter end of the month, for autumn 
uſe. Theſe will ſueceed the early plants, for they will be 
fit to cut in Auguſt and September, &c. 

But if the winter has been ſevere, and deſtroyed many of 
the plants which were ſown laſt Auguſt, ro ſtand the winter 
for an eaſy crop, it will, in that cafe, be proper to ſow 

ſome of the early feed, as ſoon in the month as the weather 
will permit; and, if a few 4s forwarded by ſowing them 
in a light hot - bed, it would be a great advantage. 
So alſo ſome red cabbages for next winter's ſupply. 

Savoy -feed may be ſown, for the firſt time, about the 
middle or latter end of this month. | ' 
Thoſe which are 'now ſown will be ready in September, 

and they will be finely cabbaged by October, and will con- 
tinue in good perfection all November and December, &c. 

Cabbages and ſavoys for ſeed may be planted this montb, 
if not done before. Take up the plants in a dry day, 
clear off all the large leaves, and plant them three feet 
aſunder each way, by the method explained laſt month, 
| 3 them ſo deep that no part but the crown of the 


ead may appear. 


— 


x Socving early Celery, | 
About the middle, or towards the latter end of the 
month, prepare a [mall bed of light rich earth in a warm 
| ; border, 
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border, to ſow ſome upright celery-ſeed in, for an early 
crop. | 3 | 3 

Break the earth very fine, and either ſow, the ſeed on 
the rough ſurface, and rake. it in lightly, or firſt rake 
the ſurface ſmooth ; ſoiv the ſeed thereon, and cover it 
with light earth, fifted over near a quarter of an inch 


deep; or the ground being formed into a three or four 
feet wide bed, and the ſurface raked, then with the 


back of the rake trim the earth. evenly off the ſurface a 
quarter of an inch deep, into the alley; ſom the ſeed 
on the bed, and with the rake draw the earth over it 
evenly; and lightly trim the ſurface ſmooth. - But thoſe 


Who deſire to have the plants come in pretty forward, 


ſovld ſow the ſeed in 'a flight hot- bed, under a frame 
and lights, or hand- glaſſes; or in default of theſe, cover 
on nights and bad weather with mats, being careful in 
either method when the plants come up, to admit them 


cho free air erety mild day.— The plants for this ſowing 
come in for uſe in July: 


There ſhould not be many of thefe eurly ſown plants 


planted out, but only juſt a few to come in before the ge- 
neral erap; for they will ſoon pipe in the heurt, and run 
2 1 #- N 9 22 * 1 n | 7 ; 1 


up for feed. © 


I 
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Radifbes. [£45 


: 
& * 
o 


Dig a warm border; the beginning of this morith, to ſow 
ſome radifhifeed in. Let ſome of the ſhort · topped radiſh- 


ſeed be ſown now, to fucceed thoſe of the ſame ſort that 
were ſown laſt month. Dig another piece at the ſame 
time, and ſow it with falmon radifh-ſeed ; they will ſuc- 
ceed the ſhort tops. About a fortnight or three weeks 
after, let ſome more of both forts be ſown, that there may 


be a regular ſupply of theſe roots in their proper ſeafon. | 


Let them all generally be ſowed broad. caſt on the rou 
ſurface, and if light dry ground, tread them down evenly, 
and rake them in with an even hand. SEL: IP 

You» may ſow-among the radifh a ſprinkling of fpinach 
and lettuce-feed ; the fpinach will come in after the radiſh, 
and the lettuce after the ſpinach. 5 7 

If early radiſhes are required as foon as poſſible, let 
ſome dwarf ſhort · tops be ſowed in à lender hot- bed, in 
the manner diretedTaſt'month, © 


1 


Turnep- 


— r © 


2 — K Kͤů ů ů ů * —— — * b 
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 Twrnep-rooted Radihh. | 
Sow a few of the ſmall turnep radiſh to draw for ſallads 


In April and May ; they eat criſp, and are agreeably fla. | 
voured. See March and April, tor particulars of them. 


$ p nach, — 


Sow ſpinach about the beginning of this month, if mild 
weather; let ſome good ground be got ready for this ſeed, 


and fow it thin and regular, and rake it in evenly. 


Spinach may be ſown between rows of cabbages, cauli. 
flowers, and beans, or the like, if ground be ſcarce, The 
{mooth-ſceded kind is the beſt to ſow now; and if defired 
to have a conſtant ſupply, let the ſowings be repeated avery 
tortnight or three weeks. See the work of March. 


Serving and planting Lettuce. 
About the beginning of this month, if the weather is 


mild, you may tow feveral ſorts of lettuce · ſeeds, on warm 


borders. The white and green coſs kind, and the Celicia 
aud cabbage lettuce, are proper ſorts. te ſow now; you 
may alſo ſow ſome of the —— Dutch and Imperial let- 
tuces, or any other ſorts: let the ſeeds be ſoyn tolerably 
thick, and rake them in lightly as ſoon as ſown. 

If the weather ſhould be cold at the beginning of the 
month, you may ſow coſs, or other lettuce-ſeefs, in a 
frame, and cover them occaſionally with glaſſes or mats, on 


nights and ſharp weather; obſerving, that when of due fize 


they are to be tranſplanted in the full ground. | 

t, in order to have a fe come in preity forward for 
tranſplanting, there may be a little green and white coſs 
ſown on a gentle hot-bed,, which: will be ready to tranſ- 
plant a fortnight ſooner than thoſe in the full ground. 

The green coſs lettuce is the hardieſt, comes in ſooneſt 
for uſe, and is the beſt ſort to ſow early. 

' Lettuces which have ſtood the winter in warm borders, 
or in frames, ſhould, about the end of this month, be thin- 
ned out where they ſtand too cloſe : let them be thinned 
regularly, leaving them a foot diſtance each way, for 


they will require ſs. much room to grow to their full ſize: 


the plants which are drawn out, ſhould be planted in an 
open ſpot of rich ground, a foot aſunder ; and give a lutle 
water as ſoon as planted, 


Carrots 


be planted in rows two feet aſunder. 


Beet · ſeed being pretty large, it is an eligible method 


dropping three ſeeds in each as you go on, and cover them 
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Carrots and Parſneps. 


Prepare ſome ground about the middle or latter end of 
this month, in which ſow carrots and parſneps. 

Theſe roots grow largeit in light ground, and the farther 
from the trees the better; for they thnve beſt in an open 
expoſure, Let the ground be trenched one full ſpade deep 
at leaſt, but if double digged two moderate ſpades ; it will 
be of particular advantage in promoting long handſome 
roots, both of the carrots and parſneps ; let the clods be 
well broken, and lay the ſurface even. . 

They muſt be ſowed ſeparately, each fort in diſtinct 
compartments ; either dividing the ground into four or 
five feet-wide beds, or remain in one continued plot; ſow 
the ſeed on the rough ſurface, and not too thick ; as ſoon 
as ſown, and if light dry ground, tread them in evenly 
with the feet pretty cloſe together, then rake the ground. 
See next month. 


Plant carrots, parſneps, and beets, for ſeed ; let them 


* 


Beets. 


This is now the time to begin to ſow the dilfecent flirts of 
beet; the red beet for its large root; and the green and 
white ſorts for their leaves in ſoups, ſtewing, &c. h 


either to ſow it in drills, in order that it may be more 
regularly interred in the earth, all an equal depth, or to 
dot it in with a blunt-ended dibble in rows; let drills be 
drawn with an hoe, about an iach deep, and ten or twelve 
inches aſunder ; ſow the ſeed therein thinly, and earth 
it over an inch think; and if you ſow it by dotting in, 
have a blunt dibble, and in lines a foot aſunder, dot holes 
an inch deep, and fix or eight inches diſtance. in the row, 


in: and when the plants come up, leave only one of the 
ſtrongeſt in each hole. e 

The red and the other ſorts muſt be ſown ſeparate, for 
it is the root of the red ſort only that is uſed, and the 
leaves of the white and green kinds. „ 

But if you do not chooſe to ſow the ſeed in drills, it 
ſhould be ſown in a piece of ground, whoſe: ſurface lies 
pony rough; then tread in the ſeed, and rake it with a 

rge rake, that the ſeed may be buried a proper oy 2 


non; 
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_ | Onions and Leeks. ? 

About the middle, or latter end of this month, you may 
get fome ground ready for ſowing onions and leeks. 
Chooſe a piece for each where the ground is good, and 
not too wet; and if you dig ſome good rotten dung in, it 
will be of great advantage to the plants. Either divide 
the ground into four or five feet wide beds, or ſow the 
Need in one continued compartment : ſow it in a dry day, 
on the rough ſurface, moderately thick, and as regularly 
as poſſible; then tread them down evenly, and rake them 
in with regularity. 

Or there may be a thin ſprinkling of leek-ſeed ſown 
with che onions, the onions being generally at their full 
growth, and drawn off, in the middle of Auguſt ; the 
- eeks'will then have full ſeope, and grow to a large fize. 

But when it is intended to ſow lecks,' in order to be af- 
terwards tranſplanted into another ſpot, they ſhould be 

8 and pretty thick, in beds about four feet 
Ihe leeks are generally fit to tranſplant in June and 

Joly: Obſerve the directions there given. 

In ſewing onjons and leeks, let the ſame rule be ob- 
ſerved now as directed in Mireh; that is, with regard to 
the 'neceffity of treading and not treading in the ſect, and 
of the neceliity in particular cafes of "dividing the ground 
_ Into'beds, cc. | | * f thy ah 


Planting Beans. 


Dig an open ſpot of ground the beginning of this month 
For a erop of beans. Windfor, Toker, and Sandwich, and 
other large beans, are the propereſt to plant at this ſeafon 
for full crops. Plant theſe large beans in rows a full yard 
" afunder, and plant them five or fix inches diſtant in the 
row. | | 

Fou may alſo plant any of the ſmaller kinds of beans, if 
required. Several of them are great bearers ;' ſuch as the 
4long+pods, Mumford's, white-bloſfomed, broad ' Span'ſh, 
and the like king, fee the catalogue; planting them in 
ros two feet and a half, or a yard àfunder, either by dib- 

ble, or drill them in three inches deep. 


Soxving 


„ „ Aww Gs 8s 


in an open piece of ground ; may 
ſucceſſion of the hotſpurs, and other ſmall kinds; and it is 
now a fine ſeaſon to ſow full crops. of the large ſarts of peas, 
ſuch as marrowfats, rouncivals, &c. 
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| Sowving Pent. | 
Sowa pringipal crop of peas the bogining's of this month, 


ill continue ſowing, a 


For the marrowfats and other large peas, draw drills. . 


three feet and a half aſunder; but if you intend to ſet 
ſticks for theſe large kinds of peas to elimb upon for. ſup- 


port, you mult draw drills four feet. aſunder to fow 
them in. 


Hotſpur, and other analler kinds of peas, ſhould be fawn 


in drills a yard aſunder ; and if you intend to place ſticks - 


for them io run upon, allow three feet and a half diſtance 
between the rows. 1 


Zarthing up Beans and Peas. 
Beans and peas which are up, and advanced any conſi - 


derable height, ſhould have earth drawn up to their ſtems, 
which will ſtrengthen them, and protect them from froſt, ; 


Let this be done in a mild dry day, 


Scorzonera,, Salſafy, and Hamburgh Parſley... 


The latter end of the month you may ſow ſcorzonera, 
ſalſafy, and Hamburgh parſſey. 

Theſe plants are in ſome families much eſteemed . for their F 
roots, which are the only parts that are eaten. 

The roots run -pretty-deep in the. ground, in the manner 
of carrots and parſneps, and are boiled and eaten either 
alone or with fleſh- meat, like young carrots, &c, 

Theſe are fit for uſe from July till March. $f 

Dig a piece for each where the ground is light, and in 
an open ſituation. Sow the ſeed thin and even, on ſepa - 
rate ſpots,” either in ſhallow drills fix or eight, inches 
diſtance, and earthed over halt an inch, or ſowed on the 
rough ſurface, and rake them in equally: they are all- to 


remain where ſowed, and the thinned to ſix inches 
diſtance. 80 | 


Borage, Burnet, Loveage,. Angelica, Ser. 


You may ſow borage, burnet, clary, and marigalle, 
orach, carduus, dill, „e bugloſs, ſorrel, and cp =; 
W 


.* 
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herbs, about the middle, or any time of this month, when 
the weather is open. ; 
Angelica and loveage may alſo be ſown at the ſame 
time. | \ | 
So all the above ſeeds thin, and each fort ſeparately, 
ina bed or border of light earth, and rake them in evenly ; 
but the angelica and loveage delight in moiſt foils ; ſome 
of all the ſorts may both remain where ſowed, thinning 


the plants a foot or more aſunder; and ſome planted out 


in ſummer in beds. See June. 
3 Thyme, Marjoram, Savory, and Hyſſp. 


Thyme, marjoram, hyflop, and ſavory, may be ſown 
about the latter end of this month. Let a warm ſpot of 


light rich ground, where-it is not wet, be prepared for 
theſe ſeeds ; dig it neatly, break the earth fine, and make 
the ſurface ſmooth ; ſow the ſeeds thereon, each ſort in 
ſeparate beds, and rake them in light and evenly 

They way remain, fome where ſowed, and the reft 
planted out in June, &c. 2 


Coriander and Chervil. 


Ceriander and chervil, for ſoups and ſallads, &c. may 
be ſown any time this month, when the weather is open. 
Draw fome ſhallow drills, and ſow the ſeeds therein thin- 


ly, and cover them rather more than a quarter of an inch 


with mold, eſpecially the coriander- ſeed. 


Theſe plants are always to remain where ſowed ; and 


as they ſoon fly up to ſeed, muſt be ſowedevery month, &c. 


Garlic, Nocambole, and Shallots. 


Prepare ſome beds to plaut garlick, rocambole, and 
ſhallots in. Let the beds be four feet wide, and plant the 
roots in rows length-wiſe in the beds: nine inches ſhould 
be allowed between the rows: the roots ſhould be planted 
fix inches diſtant from each other in the row, and two or 
three inches deep. ; | 

' They may be planteFeither with a dibble, or in drills 
drawn with a hoe. | mY 


| Sowving Parſley. 


This is. a proper time to ſow the full crop of parſley, 
either in drills along the edges of the quarters, or borders; 


9 


or 


„ . © LOTS wes 
- 


or in continued rows nine inches aſu 
laſt, and ſucceeding months. 


Potatoes. © 


f this month, if open weather. 


eyes. 


feet aſunder; and a foot or fifteen inches diſtant from each 


cep · ä | : 
The method of planting them is either with a large 


making ſmall openings with a ſpade, or may be planted as 


trenches or furrows, allowing them the diſtances above 
mentioned, 


ſee the Kitchen Garden for March. 


| * 1 Horſe-Radiſh. 1 10 
This plant is propagated by cuttings of the root, either 


cut from the top an inch or two long, or the old roots cuʒt 


into pieces of that length. 
The method is this: firſt procure a quantity of proper 


ſets, which may be either the ſmall off-ſers that ariſe from 


the fides of the main roots, of which take cuttings of their 


tops an inch or two long; or may uſe alſo the top or crowns 
ot the old roots, when taken up for uſe, in cuttings of the 
above length; or in default of a ſufficiency of crowns or 


tops of either, you may divide a quantity of old knotty 
roots into cuttings of an inch or twg long, as aforeſaid ; 
which, if furniſhed each with two or three buds, or eyes, 
they will make tolerable ſets: but give preference to cur- 


tings of the crowns or tops, if enough can be procured; 


odſerving, that when intended to make a freſh plantation, 


you ſhould, during winter, &c. when you take the plants 
up for uſe, reſerve all the beſt off-ſers for planting ; alſo 


the 
#. 


nder, as directed the | 


Potatoes may be planted, about the middle or latter end 
Theſe: plants are propagated by. planting their roots, | 
being the potatoe itlelf, either whole, or in pieces. It 
will be beſt to procure tolerable large roots, and divide 

and cut, each into two, three, or more pieces, minding 
that every, piece be turnithed with one or two buds, or 

They muſt be planted in rows, eighteen inches or two - 


other in the row, and plant them about four or five inches 


dibble, making a hole tor each ſer, or holeing them in by 


you dig or plough the ground, by placing them in the 


But for the particular method of planting theſe roots,” 


- 


I 7 


or trenched in as you proceed in digging the ground. 


the holes up properly with the earth, the rows to be half a 
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the crowus of the main roots; but this latter is only prac- 
ticable in private gardeus: for where the large roots are 
deſigned for ſale, their tops muſt. not be taken off, which 
would render them unſaleable in market; therefore the 
market gardeners always reſerve the ſtrongeſt ofl · ſets ariſing 
by the fide of the main root. „ 
Being thus furniſhed with a proper quantity of ſets, then 
proceed to prepare the ground for their reception; and they 
may either be planted with a dibble after the ground is dug, 


Chooſe, however, an open ſituation, and as light and 
deep a foil as the garden affords; which trench regularly, 
one good ſpade deep at leait. r 2486 CL3K 

Then proceed by dibble planting, in the following man. 
ner. Being 1 dibble, then beginning 
at one end of the piece of ground, range a line croſs-ways, 
and with the dibble make holes, about fifteen inches deep, 
and be careful to make them all of an equal:depth;z which 
you may readily do, by making a mark upon the dibble, 
fiſteen inches from the lower end, ſo thruſting it always 
down to that mark, making the holes ſix inches aſunder, 
dropping, as you go on, one ſet or cutting in each hole, 
wich the crown, &c. upright, taking care to fill or cloſe 


1 


or two feet aſunder. e 
The other method of planting by trenching in the ſets, 
is, that opening a trench at one end in the common me- 
thod of trenching, two ſpades wide, and one good ſpade 
deep; and then having the ſets or cuttings, plant one row 
along the. bottom of the trench, with their crowns. up- 
right, about fix inches aſunder; then dig the next trench 
the ſame width. and depth, turning the earth into the firit 
trench over the row of ſets; thus proceed, trench and 
trench; to the end. : 3 

By practifing either of the above methods of, planting 
horſe - radiſn, the ſets wall. ſhoot up perfectly ſtraight 
root · ſnoots, quite. to the top, whereby they will be long 
and ſmooth, and ſwell evenly their whole length; and 
will ſometimes attain tolerable perfection in one ſummer's 

rowth. 1 ade i 
2 When. the whole is planted, the ground may then be 
ſown with ag which will come off time enough to give 
the radiſh ſull room to grow; for theſe will not come up 

5 , t 


"$3 
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till the beginning or middle of May, when the ſpinach 
will be rd all gathered. | 


They muſt be kept clean from weeds for about a month _ . 

or ſix weeks; after this the leaves will cover the ground, | 

and prevent the growth of weeds. e . 
In the autumn, after planting, that is, about Michael- 

mas, you may begin to take up ſome of the roots for uſe; 

but it will be adviſeable to let the principal part ſtand to 

have another ſummer's growth, when they will be very 

fine and large. *4 © YL N „e f' 
When you take up theſe roots, it ſhould be done regu- 

larly, not digging up # ſtick or root here and there, as 

we often ſee practiſed in private gardens, but beginning * 

at the firſt row, and proceeding from row to row, accord- 

ing as you want them.; obſerving to throw out trench 

cloſe along to the firſt row of roots, and as deep as the 

root goes, but not to looſen the bottom thereof, which is 

ealled the ſtool. Having thus cleared the earth away quite 

to the ſtool; or bottom of the roots, then with a knife, cut 

each root off level, cloſe to where it proceeds from. 

All the ſtools, or bottoms of the roots, muſt be left in 

the ground undiſturbed ; for theſe yield a ſupply of fine 

roots the ſucceeding year ; and when the roots are dug u 

the old ſtools ſtill remaining produce another ſupply the 


year after ;. and thus, if permitted to ſtand, they continue, 


ts, as often as the produce is gathered, to furniſh a freſh ſup- 
ne- ply the e n ſeaſon-; and in that manner continue 
ade producing a full crop of fine roots for many years. 
o But care muſt be taken when digging up the roots, al- 
up- ways to clear the old ſtool from all ſtraggling or ſmall roots 
nch ¶ whatever; and, in the ſummer ſeaſon, to draw up all ſmall 
firſt plants riſing between the rows. in 
eee fa 
\Soxving Turneps.' e 
ting ow a fittle early Dutch turnep-ſced about the middle 
ight er latter end of the month, in an open ſpot of light 
ong round; but as theſe early ſowed plants will ſoon run to 
and bed before they attain any tolerable fize, ſhould ſow only 


a ſmall quantity at this time to come in carly 1n May. 42 
Sce March and April, r | | | - 1 * £4. FB 


2 eee Flanting Liguorice. ine 
gk Now prepare ſome deep ground to plant lfiquorice where 


Fol required z the 6— as. three : ſpades depth — 
| | 8 
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good foil, and alſo digged that depth for the root, the only 
uieful part, to run conſiderably. deep in the earth: | | 
Procure ſets of the ſmall horizontal roots which run 
near the furface of the ground, cut them into lengths of 
fix inches, and plant them in rows a yard aſunder, by 
half that diſtance in the row, placing them wholly with- 
in the earth; as ſoon as planted, may ſow a thin crop of 
onons on the ſame ground the firſt year. Keep them 
clean from weeds all ſummer, and when the onions come 
off, hoe the ground well; and in winter ſlightly dig the 
e 0494 oh nn nnns £55406 
They muſt be 3 ed to have three years h, 
cutting down the decayed ſtems every winter; and in the 
third or fourth year, the main Tocts will be of full length 
and ſize; then dig them up in winter, beginning at one 
end of the ground, and opening a trench three feet deep 
to get quite to the bottom of the firſt row of roots; to 
continue trenching the ground row and row, the above 
depth, taking out all the roots as you go on, digging 
them clean up to the bottom. „ eee ee 
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Pruning. 


RUNING of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 
ſhould be forwarded as much as poſſible this month, 
before the bloſſom buds are far advanced. When the buds 
of theſe trees are much ſwelled before they are pruned and 
nailed, many of them will be unavoidably rubbed off in 
orming that work. Dt 7 
" Examine theſe trees well, and cut away all ſuch parts as 
are uſeleſs; and leave a proper pply of the laſtſuminer's 
Young wood for the next year's bearing ; that is, in re. 
to uſeleſs wood, all ſüch branches as have advanced 
4 confiderable length, and produce no young ſhoots, pro- 
per for bearing next year, nor ſuppott brariches that do, 
are uſeleſs, and ſhould now be cut out, to make room for 
better; obſerving that a proper ſupply of the beſt of thc 
laſt year's ſhoots, mult be left at due and equal Ae 


* 


. 
* *. 
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in every where ble; for theſe bear the fruit to be 
pee e ot go leaving them five or fi inches 
aſunder; at the ſame time cur away all the TH-placed und 
ſuperfluous ſhoots, and very luxutiant growths"; and as 
vou g0 on, let the ſupply. of reſerved ſhoots be thorten- 
ed, each according tö its ſtrength.” Shoots of a vigorous- 
growth ſhould be ſhortened, but little; that is; you may 
cut off about one fourth of its original length: thoſe of 
a moderate growth ſhould. be "ſhortened more in propor- 
tion, by- caring off about one third: for inſtance, a 
ſhoot of eighteen inches may be ſhortened, to twelve, or 
thereabours'; and obſerve the ſame proportion, according 
to the differcnt, lengths ef the ſhoots. . 
But for the more particular method of pruning theſe 
trees, ſee the work of the Fruit Garden in Jauumy. 
Nail the ſhoots or branches ſtraight, {nd cloſe to the 
wall, at the diſtance of five or fix inches from each other. 
And for the method of pruning. and are en 
trees of "theſe ſorts (that is, ſuch as are one, two, an 
three years old from the budding) fee the work of the 
Frais Cartel both in January and March. 1 
: Prune Apples, Pears, in Efpaliers and M all.. 
Prune apples, pears, plums, and cherries againſt walls 
or in eſpaliers ; and if poſſible, let the Whole of them be 
finiſhed this month. ee es ELLEN, 
In pruning theſe trees, obſerve, as directed laſt month, 
That as the ſame branches or bearers remain many Fears 
in a proper fruitful ſtate, continue them trained loft and 
ſtruight to the wall, or efpalier, not ſhortening their ends, 
bur ſtill continue training each at full length, as far as 
the limited ſpace admits, and laying them in about fix 
inches aſunder. | „ 
In the next place, obſerve, that if the branches be any 
where much crouded, (that is, if the bearing or princi- 
pal branches lie. cloſer than four, five, or fix inches fro 
one another) ſome ſhould be taken ,out;;, obſerxing in 
this caſe, to take off ſuch as are worſt ſituated, and: par- 
ticularly ſuch as appear to be, moſt unlikely to bear, 80 
being either worn out, or, at leaſt, not well furniſhed wi 
fiuit-ſpurs ot ſtuds, as mentioned laſt month, or not ſup- 
erting branches furniſhed with ſuch ſpurs. ; Likewite «i 
e a eb aac hv, mt 
| 2 A | 1 
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r velnh 235 aoldiaq 22m xtra; 3 © 
cular 25k of the tree, to train more regularly any eli 
- gible branches, Which are evidently well adapted for 
| 22 g room, muſt be made for them, by cutting out 
fuch barren branches as above deſcribed, And if the 
branches in general have been laid in too cloſe, let ſome of 
the worſt, as above directed, be here and there taken out. 
When any old. or large branches are to be taken out, 
let them be cut off cloſe to the place from whence they 
ariſe, or to any convenient branch which they ſupport, 
and which vou Mall think convenient to leave; r in 
coating off either old or young, branches, never leave any 
Alter taking out any large branches, let ſuch of thoſe 
which remain near that part, be unnailed, &c. in order 
to be brought higher or lower, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, 
10 train them all at equal diſtances ; or when there are 
ſexeral large branches to be taken out in different parts, 
the whole tree ſhould be unnailed; then, you can readily 
train the hole in exact order. 3 
Next, let it be obſerved, that where a ſupply of wood 
is wanting, leave ſome of the beſt ſituated of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots, ſuch as directed to be left in the ſum- 
mer pruning, to fill up the vacancies; and generally a 
leading one at the end of each branch, Where room to 

train them. Where the laſt year's ſhoots are not wanted 
for the above purpoſe, let every one that is more than 
two or three inches long, be cut off cloſe to the place 
from whence they proceed, leaving no ſpurs but what 
they naturally produced. The proper fruit oy are ſuch 
as were deferibed laſt month, being produced on the fides 
of the branches, and are from about half an inch to an 
inch or two in length. FE „ Ol 
Let theſe fruit-ſpurs be well attended 'to in pruning, 
carefully preferring all thoſe of a freſh, plump, robuſt 
growth ; . thoſe of a worn- out or ragged unfightly 
pp or that project conſiderably long and irre- 
gular from the front of the branches in a fore · tight di- 
frection, ſhould generally be diſplaced, in order to pre- 

ſerve the regularity of the trees, cutting them off cloſe, and 
new ones will be encouraged in places contiguuus. 
Having, in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, left moſt 
of the general ſhoots and branches at their natural length, 
as before adyiſed, in all place: Where there is full ſeope 
| 10 
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to extend them, let them be all trained in regularly in 
that order, and nailed ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, or 
tied to the eſpalier, fiye- or fix inches diſtance. 


For the management of young trees of theſe ſorts, foe 


the 1 work of the Fruit Garden, m January: and March. 55 


iD Pi. Standard Fruititreess. 8 "I . 

| Standhbl gere, in the orchard or 8 dy bs 
med any time this month where neceſſary; obſerving only 

to cut from theſe trees all dead wood, and decayed cafual* 
or worn out branches as do not promiſe @ bear well; and 
that crowd the others, and all ſuch as a rumbling, 
croſs-placed, very irregular wth. Where the! branches 


in general are crowded, let them be cut away in a regular 


manner, ſo that the principal, branches may ſtand clear of” 
each other. NO Wye Ie 

If any old trees are Poe ;nfeſted wth moſs, which! 
ſometimes over-run the branches, let it now be cleared 123 
"r it wuck 2 the trees and fruit. La 

b art lr pp ̃7]7—ö ˙ĩ— T 
| Vines may be pruned now, but the ſooner that work is 
done the better. In pruning vines, obſerve to cut out 
rt of the old naked . ere to make oom . the 

2 A 48 

The laſt year's ſhoots aro properly the de ha 
that is, they produce ſhoots 4 enſuing ſummer, and theſe 
ſhoots bear fruit the ſame ſeaſon: care muſt therefore be 
taken to leave a proper ſup ly of the ſtrongeſt of the laſt 
year's ſhoots in every part d 1 e tree; and take care al- 
ways to have a ſucceffion of young wood coming up rer 
14 from and towards the bottom of the wall. | 

Leave the branches or flioots in general at equal at. 
tances, at leaſt eight or nine inches from each other. 

Every ſhoot muſt be ſhortened according to its ſtrength 
ſome to three, four, or. five' eyes or joints long; and let 
the cut be made  floping, above an inch above and behind 
an eye or bud. 

Let every branch ot ſhoor be trated traight and cloſe tao 
the wall, &e. at equal diſtances from caclr other 3 hone” 
cloſer than the diſtances above mentioned. 1 

© But for the te work method of the winter onlring 

— of N e ee | 
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Plant cutri of vines to raiſe a ſuppl N ants 
dies 0 See next month. . Pl 


| Prune and plant Goaſtberry aui Curtains 


Gooftberries and currants ſhould be pruned now, if 
that work was omitted in the former month. In pruning 
theſe ſhrubs, obſerve to cut away all ill-growing branches; 
that is, ſuch as grow acroſs, or advance in a ſtraggling 
manner from the reſt. | 

- Where the branches in general ſtand fo cloſe as to in- 
terfere with each other, let them be thinned out to 0 
per and equal diſtances, ſo, that every. branch may | 
clear of the other. Leave the branches in general fond 
or eight inches from each other at leadt.. 1 e the Fruit 
- Garden of laſt month and O#oher, for more Fee in 
pruning theſe ſorts. 

Let theſe ſhrubs be always trained with one ſtem, it 
leaſt a foot from the ground, as directed i in the former 
month. 

Gooſeberry and currant trees may be planted any time 
ttãs month. where required. Sevenger eight feet aſunder 
is _ -praper ee exe 1d omen ſhopld — — planted, 
Gent rs ;f | IE 
For the method of 8 theſe * cuttings and 
ſuckeraʒ ſet᷑ the work of the Nin n. 20 i other 
of on minder or ſpring months. 


„ 15 Faber. T 10 ** 
3 where they remain unpruned, ſhould, 
na pruned this month. In pruning raſpberries, 
E to clear. away all the old or dead wood which 
bore the fruit laſt year, and to leave three, four, or five 
of the ſtpongeſt of laſt year's ſhoots, [ſtanding on each. 
root, to fruit the next ef all above that num- 
ber, on every root, muſt be cut away cloſe to the ſurface of 
theground, and all ſtraggling ſhoots muſt alſo be taken away. 
Each of the ſhoots which are left ſhould be ſhortened, 
abſexving to cut off about one third or one fourth of their 
original length. 
N he ſhoots of each root, if e long, may be 
afterwards plaited together, for by that method they ſup- 
one another, ſo as not to be borne down. in ſummer, 
1 weight of heavy rains, or violent winds. - = 
en 
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When you have finiſhed mary dig the ground be- 
tween the plants; obſerving, as you dig, to clear away 
all ſtraggling roots, and leavivg none but ſuch as belong 
to the thoots which are left to bear. See the Fruit 51 
Jen of laſt month. 

New plantations of raſpberries may be made a 
month, where wanted; let them be planted in rows, four 
feet aſunder, and let the plants be three feet diſtant from 
each other 1 in the rows. See lait month, He; | 


St, Ge ES 


The plantations of ſtrawberries ſhould now bu mah 
and have their ſpring drefing. : Firſt: pull or cut off any 
remaining ſtrings or - runners from the Plants, and clear 
the beds from weeds and litter of every ſort; then loofen 
the ground between, and about the Plants, and at the 
fame time add x little - freſh earth between the rows, and 
cloſe round every plant: this will ſtrengthen them, and 
make the plants flower ſtrong, and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may be planted now or about the middle or 
latter end of the month, if the plants area little ad- 
vanced in Kerken but the beſt time is in Auguſt, or the 
beginning ember; then they will bear fruit the ſum - 
mer after: ut thoſe planted now. will take roat freely, 
but will — 2 an froze: to ſignify till the next year: 
obſerving the proper ſets for planting arethe young off-tets 
or runner plants of laſt ſummer, which mul now be pro- 
cured from beds of old plants that are in full perfection 
for bearing, — — "_ with god n not from 
worn-0ut very ald ſtoo | 

Prepare for theſe - cork a "piece of goed e ir 
loamy the an and let dean Sood rotten Cong by dug 
in. Nein f 

Divide the ground into beds, four feet wide, with 
alleys at leaſt eighteen inches wide between them. Plant 
the ſtrawberries of the ſcarlet kinds in rows, one four 
three inches aſunder, and allow the ſame diſtance berween 
plant and plant in the rows. 

But the large kind of ſtrawberries, Fes as dhe have- ; 
boy, Chili, &. ſhould be b er, cighteen inches Gif 
tant every Way. | * 
The Alpine, or prolific — mould Mewite — —5 
3 or eighteen 88 diſtant every way, that | 
| | 4 there 


— 
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there may be room for their runners to ſpread and take 
100t, this kind of ſtrawberry: being different in its man- 
ner of bearing from the others; for the runners Which 
they ſend forth in ſummer, take root at every jcint, and 

each of the joints produce bloſſoms and ripe fruit the 

Lime ſeaſon; and theſe runners often yield the largeſt and 
faireſt fruit, which are generally in their utmoſt ps 
in Auguſt and September. 

But this ſtrawberry commonly begins to bear in „88 

with the other ſorts, and continues bearing from that 
time till November, and ſometimes till Chriſtmas, pro- 
vided the weather continues open till that time. 
Strawberry plants for forcing may now be placed i in 
hot - beds, &c. the beginning, middle, or any time in 
this month, with good ſucceſs : having two years old bears 
ing plants in pots, as directed laſt month, place them in 
the hot-bed, and managed as explained in the ſame work 
in January. 
Be careful that all n in 8 hivk the 
glaſſes raiſed a little every day, when the weather is any 
thing favourable, to admit air to them; 2 let the Pon 
have moderate waterings. | 

Tf the heat of the hot beds falloS:mmch/yar bb sehen, 
it, by applying a lining of hot dung to one or both. ſides 
of 'the bed, as you ſee it neceſſary. Cover the glaſſes 
every night with mats, or other covering. 

Now is alſo a very ſucceſsful time to place pots of 
ſtrawberry plants in the hot-houſe, or in any forcing 
houſes, &c. and they will bear early in good perfection. 

See the WLAN; and forcing early inks Page ga 
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een of all forts may be planred-any f rime his 
month, when the weather is open. 

Let every kind be planted at proper Fw. ſo that 
they may * room to grow without interfering with 
each other, in the ſpace of a few years, which 3 18 ofren the 
caſe in many gardens. 

"Peaches and nectarines ſhould never be planted nearer 
chan fifteen feet aſunder againſt walls, nor need they be 
planted more than eighteen ot twenty feet diſtance. 
Apples and —— for walls and eſpaliers ſhauld not be 
— leſs than 8 or twenty feet aſunder, buy 


twenty « 


1 
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twenty-five feet is a more eli ible diſtance ; ; though it ap- 

pears confiderable at firſt, 585 if grafted; &e. upon free 
ſtocks, they will readily fill that . and bear conſide- 
rably better than if el to require to be 
often ſhortened to continue them within bounds; howevery- 
generally allow them not leſs than twenty feet diſtanee. 


Plums and chernies deſigned for walls and cſpaliers, 3 


ſhould be planted from ideen to Renee n feet 
diſtance. 


The above Anse appear a great way, when che 


trees are firſt planted; but in ſeven years time, the ad- 


vantage in allowing them proper room, will appear; and 


it ſhould be obſerved to allow trees planted: againit low 
walls, a greater diſtance than for higher walls, in order 


that, in default of height, there may be Proper one . 


extend them horizontally, 


For the particular foil' and fituation proper for the Ak- | 


ferent kinds, lee the york of the Fruit G. in Nos 
vember. 

Standard . thould be allowed full thirty beet 
diſtance, and let none be planted cloſer than that in a 
garden, If an orchard is to be planted, let the trees be 
thirty or forty | feet diſtant from each other, at leaſt, TIO 
Wa 

The rule which we adviſe, is to plant ſtandard a 
and pears not leſs than thirty or e feet di 
every way; and ſtandard cherries lums rr 
ket apart; and almonds, quinces and goed — twenty ſeet: 
obſerving, theſe are che! leaſt diſtances which ſhould; be 
allowed: but where there is good ſcope of ground to allow 


them five, ten, or twenty feet more room, it will, in the 


end, prove of Fremter, a drantage when the trees arrive at 
full growth. 


W. alnuts and \chofiivg Dake be planted, thirty-five 0 or 
forty" feet apart. | . 

Filberts to be ſet fifteen or twenty feet aſunder.. - 

Mulberry-trees-twenty-five or thirty feet diſtance. 


In planting fruit-trees of any kind, let Fare be taken 


that they-are-not planted too deep, for that is a more ma- 

terial article than many gardeners imagine. Open for 

each tree, æ hole wide enough to receive the roots freel 

vithout prefling againſt the ſides. 1 hen, having 

veces rea Fx being W vp 75 a od ſpread of ron, 
"4 
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let che ends of the ſtraggling roots be pruned, and cut off 
ſuch roots as are. broken or bruiſed ; then ſet the tree in 
the hole, and ire, that all the roots "ſpread freely as they 
ſhould do; and in depth, ſo as the upper roots be only about 
four, ſive, or fix inches below the general ſurface. | 
Break the earth well, and throw it in.cqually about the 
roots,” and ſhake the tree gently, that the carth may fall in 
cloſe between the roots and fibres; when the earth is all in, 
tread the ſurface gently, to fix the tree properly. 


Support tall ne vo- xlanted Trees. 


Support tall new - planted ſtandard fruit-trees with 
Kakes, as ſoon as they are planted, that they may not be 
rocked about by the wind, which would. ey retard 
their taking root. 

Dwarf-trees muſt alſo be 8 from the power of che 
wind 1 and thoſe againſt walls ſhould alſo be faſtened 
thereto ; and, if eſpaliers, faſten them to the rails, 


N D+-ffig Fruitetree Borders. © | 
Let all the ates * be neatly digged, wen 


you have finiſhed p and. piling. If they 
en digged before, 1 — ſu ooſened . 


bas bech trampled in doing the neceſſary work about the 
trees. 

Tbis wilt be' of farrice to the trees, and the borders 
will appear clean and neat,. and they will be ready to ſow 
or . with what you think neceſſarx. 


Grafting. ( | 
.. Grafting may be begun about the latter end of the 
5 ain mild weather. Plums, pears, and cherries, 
may then be grafted : and you may - alſo graft apples. 
For the method of grafting, ce the work of the 115 
for this wennk. f 


Forcing early Fruit in Percing-bouſes, 


The beginning of this month may begin to force fruit 
trees in hot-walls, peach-houſes, cherry -houſes, &c. by 
aid of fire or other artificial heat; the. proper forts 
are peaches, nectatines, apricots, cherries, figs, vines, 
e &c. having young trees for this purpoſe that are 


_ arrived to a — kate, and planted in „ 


— 
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the borders, &c. of the foreing departments, or way 


have forme alſo in pots to remove therein at forcing time 
occaſionally. The trees may be both. as wall-trees and. 
ſome chexries: in, ſmall ſtandards, and managed, in re- 
gard to pruning, as thoſe in the open ground, 
Let moderate fires. be made every evening, or if there 
is a pit within the foreing-houſe in which ta have a bark 
or dung hot- bed, may make the bed a week or fortnight 
before you begin the fires ; and if a bark bed is intended, 
fill the bark pit with new ranners bark; or if a dung-- 
bed, make it with freſh hot horſe-dung : and when ut has 
ſettled down ten or twelve inches, lay that depth off tan- 
ners bark at top. Theſe beds will ſupport a conſtant mode- - 
rate warmth, and ſerve in which to place pots of dwarf 
cherries, and pots of ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries, which 


will have fruit very early, and in great perfection and 


lenty. Continue making moderate, fixes. every. evening 
— after ſun-ſet, and ſupport them till bed time, ſo ns 
to warm the air of the houſe till marning ; ſeldom mak- 
ing any fire a days, unleſs in very ſharp cloudy. weather, 
or- occafionally. in foggy damp mornings fox an hour or - 
two ; eſpecially if there is the afliffance alſo of a bark or 
Admit freſh air to the trees every moderate day when. 
alles and 
all. cloſe 


ſunny, by fliding ſome of the upper ſloping gl 


the uprights in front a little way open, Il ß ; Clok 
timeouſly towards afternoon, or as ſoon as the weather 


changes cold; giving air more fully as the warm ſeaſon 


increaſes. | „ 3 
Give alſo occaſional waterings both to the borders and 
over the branches of the trees before . blaſſom, ; bur 
when in flower, and until the fruit is all fairl well ſet, 
defiſt from watering over the branches, leſt it Efiroy the 
fecundating male polen of the anthera deſtined for the 
impregnation of the. fruit. Afterwards let them baye 
water freely twice a week in fine. weather, always with 
ſoft water, if poſſible. UP 
The fires may be continued every. night. till April or 
May, being careful never to make them ſtronger 453 do 
ratfe the internal heat much above 60? in the thermome - 
ter in peach and. cherry-houſes, and 0 in vine · houſẽs. a 
According as the fruit adyances to full growth, con- 
Unue alliſting it by proper wate rings; and give free air 
ie E 6 . - - every 
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every. warm Tunny day; and when Wender towards 
ripening, encourage a rong heat by the ſun in the mid- 
dle of the day, by admitting lefs or more air in proportion 
to forward its 3 promote a rich flavour. 
When the fruit is all gathered, remove all the glaſſes, to 
admit the full 1 5 to the trees till next forcing ſeaſon. 
In the above forcing 7 mooring may alſo place of 
currants, e Pberri es, and dane | 
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The PLEASURE, or Protur Ganvex. 
Tender FRED Floxeers, 5 

BOUT the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, it will be time to begin ta prepare er 

e of the more curious ſorts of annuals. 
The choiceſt kinds are, the double balſams, cork | 
* and tricolors, the globe aramanthus, marvel of 
Peru, diamond fooides, or ice plant, egg- plant, ſtramo- 


dbium, browallia, Ke. (See next month.) All theſe re- 


quire the aſſiſtance of a bot-bed to bring them forward, 

in order that they may blow ys _ in ſome tolerabla 
rfeckion. 

Fan ee about the middle of this month, provide 

fome new omg; and let it be thrown up in a heap; , 

and in eight or ten it will be in good condition to 

make the bed. Let den about two feet and 


A half thick of dung, making the top level, and then ſet 


on the frame and glaſs. When the burning heat of the 
bed is over, lay on the earth, obſerving, that for this uſe; 
it muſt by rich, light, and perfectly dry, and muſt be 
an ip tty ſmall, rubbing it between the hands ; the 
yr © on the bed muſt be about five or fix inches, 


: . the ſurface level and ſmooth. 


The feed muſt either be thrown on the ſurface, obſerving 
to ſow each fort ſeparate, and cover them about a quarter 
- an inch deep, with light earth, that hath been ſifted; 

may draw ſome fhallow drills with your finger, 
bo the back to the front of the bed, and ſow the ſeeds 
therein, and cover them as above, or may ſow them in pots. 

When the plants appear, admit freſh air to them every 
day, when the weather is b apy thing mild ;. and let Nes 

ve, 


118 


| have, now and then; hitle. ſprinklings of water. Mind 
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fo cover the glaſſes every night with mats 11. 25 
But 1n-- railing the above annuals, if it 1s. required to 
be ſaving of hot dung and trouble; and that it che te are 
cucumber or melon hot-beds at work, may ſow them in 
pots, and place them in thoſe beds to raiſe the plants, 
which may be afterwards tranſplanted into a nurſery hot- 
bed, to forward them to a proper ſize, See April and May. 
For the further management of theſe ptants, and ſow- 
ing a general ſupply of the ſame ſorts, together with ſe- 
reral other tender aunuals, fre ies Vert of mY Pleafere 
Garden in March. _ . 
eint fob Se, e 
f Soru Tem: e 2 ; 
The ten · week ſtock is a pretty int > none „ie x 
more agreeable appearance in the borders or clumps, and 
it continues a long time in bloom. It is now time, to- 


— 


wards the latter end of this month, to ſow a little of the 
ſeed; to.raiſe a few plants to blow early in the ſummer. 
Tbis feed may either be ſown in a flight hot-bed, or 
in a warm border; or bed of natural carth, for the plants 
are tolerably hardy; but by ſowing” the ſeed at this time 
in a moderote hot-bed, it will bring the plants on much 
forwarder, and the blow will be ſtronger and earlier, by 
three weeks or a month, than thoſe” ſown ar the Hi 
time in the natural ground. 

But where a hot- bed cannot be readily Fette de 
in the laſt week of this month, let a mall ſpot of a warm 
border be neatly dug, and there mark out a bed about 
three feet broad; fow the ſeed tolerably thiek on the 
furface, and rake t in neatly ; then arch the bed over 
with hoops, and cover them with mats every night, and 
in bad weather. But if the above bed of natural earth 
could be covered with a frame and glaſs, or with hand- 
glaſſes, it would be a great advantage to the plants. Or 
the ſeed may be ſowed in one or more large pots, in or- 
der for moving under occafional ſhelter of a frame, &. ia 
cold nights, or into a hot-bed. 3 

When the plants have been up about a month or fix 
weeks, they d be tranſplanted wheys they are to re- 
main. 

But if your plants ind thick in. "the ſeed-b:d, = X 
of them, when. 0 hare been up- about three "= f 
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way be pricked out, either in a flight hot- bed, which will 
forward them confiderably; er upon a warm border, three 
inches aſunder; and when they have ſtood a month, * 
ſhould be planted where they are. do remain. Th 


5 Hard Annual Flo: weroſeeds, S 
About the end of this month, if the weather be mild 
and dry, you may ſow many ſorts, of hardy annual flower- 
— the borders, and other * oF the pleaſure- 
D 
Serbe ſorts proper to * at this time are lark-ſpur and 
-adonis, convolvulus, lupines, ſweet-ſcented and Tan- 
gier-peas, candy-tuft, dwarf-lychnis, Venus-looking- 
glaſs, Lobel's-catch-fly, Venus-navel-wort, dwarſ-poppy, 
nigella, annual ſun- flower, oriental mallow, lavatera, and 
bawk- weed, with many other ſorts. 208 the Catalogue of 
Annuals at the end of the book; 8 

A the above feeds ruſt be thrown. in the places where 
you. intend the plants ſhall flower; chey muſt not be 
tranſplanted, for theſe ſorts will not ſucceed well by that 
practice. The following is the beſt method of treating them. 
Dig with a trowel ſome ſmall patches, at due diſtances, 
each patch being ſix or eight inches over, breaking the 
earth well, and making the ſurface even; draw a little 
earth off the top to one ſide, then ſow the feed H and 
cover it with the earth that was drawn off, obſl to 
cover the ſmall ſeed about a quarter, or near half an inch 
deep, according to their fize; but the ſweet peas, and 

ſuch like large ſeed, muſt be covered an inch deep. 
_  When'the plants have been come up ſome time, the 
larger-growing kinds ſhould, where they ſtand too thick, 
be regularly thinned ; obſerving to allow every kind, ac · 

cording, to its growth, proper room to 
For inſtance, the ſun-flower to be fer « one in a place; 
the oriental mallow, and lavatera, not more than three; 
the lupines, four or five in a patch ; the convolvulus, the 
fame number; the reſt may be left thicker. 


_ Blowing Annuals early in a Hot-bouſe, 


Many ſorts of annuals may be flowered early in a hot. 
houſe with little trouble, ſowing the ſeeds i in * 
72 them i in the A as &e. 


Plant 


* * 


Fro A Gaivnk! 
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ies chaife, — ao: hart and 2 wney i 
Plant alſo roſe-campion, rockets, campanula, catch-fly, 
— ſcarlet- lychnis, See fever - few, batchelor's- buttons, car- 
— nations, pinks, et-willtams, columbines, Canterbury- ; 
bells, monks-hood,” Greek valerian, trec-primrofe,' fox- 
d love, golden rods, perennial aſters, perenmal ſun-flowers,, 
Folly Hoek, French honey-fuckles, and many others. 
4 In planting the above, or any other ſorts, obſerve to 
7 diſpoſe them regularly, and intermix the different kinds 
id in ſuch order as there may be a variety of colours, 'as'welf 
of as a regular ſucceſſion of Bowers 3 in every pet DEE the 


flowering ſeaſon. 
15 | . Fre | Dios the de lunle Blots: Ec 
Fl Now dreſs: the auriculs plants in pots, and dd FER 


n. veſn earth to them, provided it was not done the latter 
es, end of January. But this is now a very proper ſeaſon fot 
the performing this neceffary work; obſerving the fame me- 
tle thod as directed laſt month, and this: VOY it 1s now done 
nd the better. 
to The choice kinds of 3 in pots muſt now be 
ich treated with more than ordinary care, for their flower- 
and buds will ſoon begin to appear; therefore the plants 
ſhould be defended from froſt and cold heavy rains. 
This muſt be done by a covering of mats, canvas, or 
glaſs; but every mild and dry day the . mult be en» 


tirely uncovered. 


Secu duricula and Pohanthu Seed. 


' Auricula and polyanthus ſeed may be ſown any time in 
this month; they will grow freely, and the plants from 
this ſowing will rife well. Theſe feeds may be ſown in 
a warm ſpot in the common ground, or in boxes or pots 
filled with light rich earth; but the pots or boxes are of- 
ten preferred, becauſe they can readily be removed to 
different fituations, as the ſeaſon may require. 5 
Theſe feeds muſt be ſown tolersble thick, and covered . 
with 9 and about a quarter of an inch: deep. "a8 
4 8 
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Place the, boxes in a ſituation well defended from narth- 
erly winds, and open to the morning and mid-day ſun: 
in two months or ten weeks time, they ' muſt be removed to 
& more ſhady plage. 
In June they will be fit to tranſplant ; for which ſee the 
| work of the Ftuer Garden in that month. 


-—,. [Tranſplant Carnation Plants. - ON, "ELF 


" Franſplane the carnation plants, which were raiſed 1 
year from layers,.into the large pots where you intend 
them to remain to blow, if not done in autumn; let this 
be done about the latter end of the mouth, which will be 

e enough, 

Fill, for that 3 . 1 ſome pots with light rich earth ; 
then, if the plants have ſtood the winter in ſmall pots, 
turn them out with the ball of earth about their roots, 
entire, or if growing in beds, take them up With as much 
earth as will readily hang about their roots; ſet one 
plant in the middle of each large pot, and cloſe the earth 
welt about the body of the plants, giving them 1mmedi- 
ately a moderate watering, which will ſettle the plants 
well in their Places. | 

When all is planted, ſet the pats f in a | fituation well 
ſheltered from cold winds. - 1 


Tulip: t, Hyaciaths, 1 


Defend the beds of fine tulips, byacinths, anemones, 
ad ranunculuſes, from froſt and 'exceffive rains; the 
plants will now appear above ground; and the beds 
wherein the fineſt of theſe flower roots are planted, ſhould 
now, 1f not done before, be arched ov ir with hoops, and 
in froſty, or extremely bad weather, let mats or canvas be 

drawn over them. ) 
This ſhould not now be omitted ta the hate kinds, 
when required to have them blow in their ultimate perfec- 
tion; for although they are hardy enough, yet being pro- 
tected this and next month from inclement weather, the 
blow will be much finer; than if full expoſed ; however, 
the more common kinds, either in beds or Doe, ma 
be permitted to take their chance. 


"Dreſs and dig the Borders, Beds, c. 


Now ies the flower-heds and borders thy Ma be 


— cleared from weeds, and from every. e of 
T; 


524 
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litter; for neatneſs in thoſe parts of the garden is agree - 
able at all times, but more particular] ly at this ſcaſon, 
when the flowers and plants.c of moſt kin $ are beginning to 

uſh. 
Erbes tent dd e a£.thi eds nd Ye 
lightly and carefully looſened. with. a hoc, in a dry. day, 
and let them be neatly; raked, which will ve an air of 
Lvelineſs to the kad, and the whole Lf appear. neat 
and very pleaſing to the eye, and will be well worth the | 
labour. 

Likewiſe if any borders, ide; hos were ee laſt 
autumn or winter, it ſhould now be. done, ready for flower 
plants, 7 &C, and that the whole may appear OSD \ 


15 1 Oy” reis , AY nn 5 ini 
ts | (Price Flas 
ch Flaig pruning flowering-ſhrubs, and evergreens, where 
ne they want it. | 

th In doing this work, obſerve to cut out all dead wood ; 
di- and FETT. any of the branches are too long, or grow 


firaggling, let them bo ſhortened, or cut off cloſe, as you 
ſhall ſee it neceſſary; and likewiſe, where the. branches 
of different ſhrubs interfere or Lay into each other, let 
them, be cut ſhorter, ſo that 5 2 may ſtand. fingh 
and clear one bf another; then al ws ifferent ſhrubs. 
thew themſelves diſtinctly and to the beſt advantage. ute 
When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the cuttings be cleared 
away, and then let the ground be neatly dug between and 
about all the plants, obſerving to take off all, ſuckery 


ald 
ariſing from the roots: nothing looks better 1 in a gardet 
nd than to ſee the ground neat and 7 N e 


rubs and ever greens... PD an 


4 1 Plinting Flowering asel, 15 1 1 


ds, 
Wor Moſt ſorts of flowering-ſhrubs may now be ſafely re⸗ 
es moved any time in this month when it is open weaker | 
2 But particularly the gelder roſe, ſyringus, - laburnums, 
obs EO Vibes Toles roſes, Tpirzs, althæ "Frutex; hy peri-, 
may cum frutex, Perſian lilac, Jouble-blofſbm cherry, doubte- 
4 bramble, cornelian cherry, und double hawthorn; you 
may likewiſe plant;\bladder-ſena, ., ion- ena, privet, 
de Spaniſh broom, jaſmines, ſumach, eytiſuſes, and acacias 


* any other ſorty of Ne Plants, may now be tay 
| tranſplanted, 
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franſplanted; for moſt ſorts will take root very 2 and 


T 


foon at this ſeaſon. 


Planting E vergreense | 


About the middle or any time in this month, if mild 
weather, you may tranſplant phillyreas, yews, | evergreen- 
eaks, junipers, Kollies, firs; cypreſs,” cedars, laurüſtinus, 
pyracantha, and arbutus, with moſt other kinds 5 ever- 
green ſhrubs-and trees 


Direfions for planting the various Goth of Suma. 


In planting and «decorating the clumps and quarters in 


the ſnrubbery, care ſhould be taken to diſpoſe the moſt 
curious ſorts of flowering-ſhrubs and plants, in ſuch a 
manner, as that they may be eaſily ſeem from the walks or 
k.wos near where they are planted, They ſhould not be 
rare fo cloſe t er as" is commonly practiſed, nor 

uld they be ſuffered, as they grow up, ta interfere with 
— other ; for that would deprive yon of the pheafure of 

the moſt valuable ſlrrubs to advantage. 

wt the more curious kinds of ſhrubs are to be con- 
e to any great diſtance, great care ſhould” be taken to 

part thetn Golf they ſhould be tied in bundles, and their 
2654 well packed round wich fra, and 9 bundle e 
ed up in mats. 15 


Care of Grok. Walks 3 f 
| Graſs walks and fawns ſhould be kept extremely clean. 
Now the ſeafon for mowing begins to approach, pole and 
roll them once or twice every week; a wooden roller is beſt 
to roll with immediately after poling, to take up the worm- 
caſts ; and when the graſs is clean and free from worm-caſts, 
it ſhould be rolled becafionally with a heavy iron or ſtone 
roller, to make the bottom firm and: ſmooth. 

The edges of the grafs-walks, or liwns, ſhould be all 
neatly cut even with one edging- iron about the end of this 
month, which in be a vaſt addition to wie neatneſs of 


chem. | * 5 
An . 


+ Graf turf 3 laid any time this month, mhere want- 
ed; either to make new, or mend old work, for it will grow 
mo with little trouble; obſerving to beat it well, and 


roll 
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roll it with a hea roller now and ee 2 
and even. See and next mont. | 


- Gravel H 9 


Keep the gravel walks perfectly free from weeds, moſs, 
and litter of any fort ; and let them be well rolled once or 
twice eren week in dry —. iba, de i EN; 


Planting H. rape 1 


Plant hedges where. wanted both deciduous ans ever | 
green kinds; ſuch. as hawthorn, white-thorn, hornbeam, 
beech, elder, elm, holly, yew, bux, dae. . December 
for the method. of planting... 

Likewiſe is a proper time toplaſhold hedges, hat ae run 
up naked, or open below. See alſo December. 


Plant Box, Cc. for Edgings to Bedi and Borders, ” y 


Box, where wanted for edgings to borders, &e. ma 42 
planted any time in this: month it will take root in a 
time, and there will be no fear of its ſucceſs. likewiſe 
where there are gaps in any former planted. edgi 


d 


che deficiencies now be made good; for n 


worſe in a garden, than ragged box-edgings by the-fides 
| the walks. 


f For the method of planting box, bee che Flower c 5 
or October o * 
Thrift makes a very compact and beautiful Aging if 
planted properly, and well kept. This may be planted. 
any time this month; ſetting the plants near enough t 
touch, as at once to form a cloſe row like box, or not above 
three inches aſunder; - and, if you & give it two or three 
good waterings in dry weather, it will grow away freely. 
Double daifies and pinks make alſo tolerable 4 edg- 
ings, and may be employed both in default of the two for- 
mer, and to effect variety 1 in particular compartments, a 
will make a good appearance in May and June, 3 in 
flower. Let them be planted in ſeparate edgings, ſetting 
the plants three inch es diſtance in the row. | 
Thyme, hyſſop, wintet-favory, and lavender, ate ſome= 
times planted for edgings to borders; val ele d 755 
con inue long in good order.. 
But, after all, there is nothing makes fo ven, ae - 
and durable edging 5% as box, Au 


All edgings ſhould be kept very neat and regular, by 
trimming them at ſides and top every ſpring and ſummer. 
See the ſucceeding months, | ? 


| Forcing. early: Flowers, Ce. 
Where early flowers are required, may, the beginning 
of this month, place various forts in pots, in hot-houſes, 
foreing-houſes, &c. now at work : and in hot-beds; ſuch 
as pots of pinks, carnations, ſweet-williams, anemone, 
rananeuluſes, narcifſus,- early tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, 
and any other ornamental and ſweer ſmelling ſpring flowers, 
/ both of the fibrous; bulbous, and tuberous rooted kinds, and 
they will blow early, and in good perfection. | 
© Likewiſe may have pots of roſes, and other defirable 
flowering plants placed now in the hot-houſe, or any forcing 

department. | | 3 
About London the gardeners often force various flower 
Plants for market, in boarded forcing frames, with the 
aSftance* of hot dung applied to the back part thereof; 
theſe frames being conſtructed: of ſtrong inch and half 
boaggs, made five or fix feet high behind, the ends in pro- 
portion, and fronted with glaſs ſaſhes loping to the topot the 
Pack; e four, five, or fix feet wide, the length at plea- 
ſure ; and in which placing pots of plants and ſhrubs, hot 
dung is piled againſt the back and ends half a yard wide at 
bottom, and gradually narrowed to a foot width at top. a 
The dung will throw in a fine heat, and the plants will H & 
flower agreeably at an early time; keeping up the heat, W < 
when decreaſed by the application of freth hot dung. 


— — 4 1 
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 TINTSH digging the ground between the rows of all W th 
F kinds of young trees and ſhrubs. 8 

| This work ſhould now be completed as ſoon as poſſible, v 
| for it will not only render the ground neat and agreeable 

| to be ſeen, but will be alſo of very great advantage to the 
Doch of the young trees and ſhrubs of every kind. 


= * t 
"ve us TL Proba. { 
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Plint cuttings of gooſeberries arid currants 7 by which | 
method you may propagate the fineſt ſorts in Narr kinds, 
and may alſo propagate them by fuckers; 

The cuttings, for this purpot mult be of the laſt year's 
ſuoots, obſerving to take ſuch as are ſtrong, and let them 
be from abbut ten or twelve; to fiſteen or-cighteen inches 
in length; plant them in rows, not leſs than twelve inches 
aſunder, and put each cutting about one third or half way 
into the ground: they will ſoon take root, and will ſnoot 
out at top, and form tolerable branehy heads by the end of 
| 3 and in a year or two after will produce fruit. 
0 By ſuckers alſo may now raiſe theſe — in abundance. 
They commonly throw out many every year from the _ | 
tom. See Propagation by ſuckers below. ? 

Be careful to train theſe trees always with a 2 * ſem, 
a foot or fifteeh inches high, before you form the head. 

Plant alſo cuttings. of honey - ſuckles, and other hardy” - 
flowering ſhrubs and trees. There are many ſorts that 
may be propagated by that megLogy and this is Gu 9good 
time to plant moſt kin 

'Fhe.cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the aden pen 18 b 
chooſe ſuch as have ſtrength, and they muſt not be ſhorter _ 
than fix inches, nor longer than twelve. Plant them in 
a ſhady place in rows a foot aſunder, at fix or eight inches 
diſtance in 5 0 putting each een . WAY into wil 
earths 

Moſt kind of cuttings which! are planted now, wil be: 
well rooted by next October. | 1 


Prapagating by Suckers... - 8 | ' 


Many kinds of ſhrubby: plants furniſh Ae of 
ſuekers from the root for propagation, particularly gooſe 
berries, currants, roſes, lilaes, ſyringas and many other 
hard ſhrubs ; and the ſuckers may now be ſeparated from 
the parent plants, each with ſome thots, and plarited/ either 
in nurſery- rows for a year or ew, or the largeſt, at once 
bar hey are to remain. 


"OR. - tor N * 

| $3: IS ral r opagating by a 10 7 3 2 $575 5 8 

Property by layers, chis being a tolerable 8000 PR 

= Kb  niake layers of all ſuch ſhrubs and trees as I 
* 
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ed by that method; though the beſt time to do this i 
fome time between Michattmas and Chriſtmas; but when 
it was omitted at that time, it eee and moſ 
kinds will ſtill ſucceec. 

In making layers of any kind of — ſhrubs, ob 
ſerve to dig round the plant that is to be ayed, and 4 
you go on, bring down the ſhoots os branches regularly, 
and lay them along in che ground, with the tops out 
faſicning them ſeeurely there with; hooked pegs, and then 
let all the young: ſhoots o each brane: be neatly lay, 
and cover them three or four inches deep: with earth, lea. 
ing the top of each three ar uur Aches our of the ground 
Sec laſt month. : — 

Moſt kinds of la which are now 9 Ny will be 
tolerabl ag rooted, and kit to be ee by nen 


Man | 
| Tranfolanting Layers. + 0854 

Take oft the oe of ſuch trees and ſhrubs as wen 
Lived down laſt:year ; As where it was not done in 
the former months. 
let the layers, as ſoon as they are taken off, be trim 
med and planted in rows in an open ſituation; let the 
rows be about eighteen or twenty inches aſunder; and put 
in the plants . twelve or r inches from one ano 
ther in the row. 5 


Secu Stones and Kernels, Sc. to raih Stocks for . 9 8 
Sow plum and cherry-ſtones, &c. and alſo the kernel 
of — ami and pears,. to-raiſe a ſupply of ſtoc ks to bud and 


8 may be ſown any time this month in mild weather, 
but the ſooner the better, obſerving to chooſe a ſpot «& 


be 


rfectly elean and light ground to ſow them in; let then 
ſown in beds, about four feet wide, covering them about 
an inch deep with eart. 

The plants from this ſowing will be fit to tranſplan 


next Michaelmas and ſpring. | 
Soxving Seeds of Shrubs and me bs 


So likewiſe the ſeeds, nuts and berries, &c. of hard 
foreſt-trees and ſhrubs. Theſe muſt be ſown the begin 
ning of the month, provided the weather be mild. Fre. 
ore beds for this purpoſe three . and an half brogd 


4 


Freren. — 1 


1 


7 
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tet the ſeed. be ſcattered or, placed thereon, ad regular as 
poſſible ; and cover each kind a proper depth with eatth; 


none leſs than half an ineh, nor any much more than an 
inch and half deep, II abode ie 


Tranſplant File: ring rubs. 


 Flowering-ſhrubs of all kinds may now be ſafely tranſ⸗ 
planted any time when the weather 4. open, from the ſeed- 
beds or nurſery, rows where ſanding. tos cloſe, and plante 
in wider ros in the quarters, or in beds, &c, as required; 


and, if the weather will per this work ſhout | be. folly - 
completed by the latter end of of the month. EOS | 1 


Pruning ard trimming F loIvering-. ORR - 


_ Finih pruning or Win, fowering-hrubs where they 
want | ON. 
In doing this work, n to prune the plant to 

ſingle ſtem; and where their heads grow very irregular, 
let them be reduced to ſome. order. and form, by cutting 
out, or ſhortening witk a knife, ſuch” ſhoots as may ap- 
pear neceſſary to form à handſome head. 

All ſuckers. that ariſe from the roots of the ſhrubs. of 
any kind, ſhould alſo, Wherever they appear, be taken 
carefully off; and the beſt of them may be planted out at 
Kur diftances, and they will make good ! in two 

three years time. | 


Tranſplant 1 Foreſttrees , 25 | = | 
| Tranſp lant hardy foreſttrees where it is neeeſſary to be 
done, em the ſeed or nurſery -beds, &c. in rows in the full 


quarters, or bedded in, &c. as the ſorts require ; or larger 
kinds may now be removed, where neceflary. 


T ranſplanting F ruit- trees. 


Feed of any kind may alſo. be removed now, and 
there is no time in the planting ſeaſon in which they will 
ſucceed better, provided they are tranſplanted ſoon & © 
the month: but all kinds ot theſe trees may with great 
ſafety be removed any time in the month, when 1 
weather. 


TFranſplanting $ wks to 120 5 graft upon. 


| Make new plantations of ſtocks to bud and, graft the dif: 
ferent kinds of choice fruit upon. 1 | 
0 
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Thoſe raiſed from the ſeed,” &c. laſt yeary will now be 
ready for this practice. 

Let theſe be plan — —— 25: the 
weather will permit; plant them in rows thirty inches 
aſunder, and let them be planted at leaſt fifteen inches dif- 
rance from one another in the row. They ſhould be 
planted by line, either by dibble, or holed in with the 
Rn or otherwiſe cut out ſmall trenches by line, ſuch 

is practiſed i in planting box-edgings, placing the plants 
din at the above diſtance, and turn the earth in upon 
_ roots, and tread it gently to them all the way along. | 


_ Heading down budded Stocks. 


The trees 5 ſhrubs that were budded the laſt ſummer, 
ſhould now have the top of the ſtock on which they are 
budded, headed down: let this be done with a ſharp Knife, 
obſerring t cut the head off about four inches above the 
place here the bud was inſerted. Ser the work of bud- 
ding 1777 inoculating i in June and 7. | 


L Preparations for grafting, 


Grafting may be begun any time AA the fifteenth o. 
twentieth of this month, provided the weather be mild. 
The ſorts proper to begin with are;pears, plums, and 
cherries ; and theſe kinds generally ſucceed beſt when 
grafted ſome time in the laſt fortnight of this month, 
Apples may alſo be grafted at the ſame Rings or they 
may be deterred a fortnight longer. 'T 
It ſhould be obſerved, that where graſting i is to be done, 
you ſhould begin to prepare for it the eee or mods 
of this month. 
The firit thing to be done romnbde. this work is to col- 
lect the grafts; and ir muſt be obſerved theſe muſt be 
ng thoots, ſuch only as were produced laſt year; for 
| thoſe that are of more than one year's growth never "rake 
Dell. Theſe ſhoots or grafts ſhould be cut from the trees 
in the ſirſt or ſecond week of this month, but do it in mild 
weather; as foon as they are cut off, tay the lower ends of 
them in dry earth, in 4 warm border, till the grafting time, 
and if ſevere weather ſhould happen, cover them with litter. 
'The reaſon for cutting the grafts ſo ſoon, is, becauſe t 
buds will now begin to ſwell fait ; and if the 128 
not to be cut off in proper time, the buds would be too far 
advanced, 


_—_ 


prineipally from the ſeed of any ſort o 


Alſo for kernels of any of * own 


. % 
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advanced, and the grafts would by that means not tak 

kindly with the ſtock, or at leaſt, not ſhoot ſo freelx. 
Before we proceed to the methods of grafting, it will 
firſt be neceſſary. to mention what ſtocks are proper to graft 


the different kinds of fruit upon; for inſtance, - apples 
ſhould be grafted upon ſtocks raĩſed from the kernels of the 


ſame kinds of fruit, i. e. any kinds of apples; for the grafis 
or buds of cheſe trees will not take well upon any ocher 


ſtocks. 20 _ uf i 645 24466 2273 5 Bd] N 
It ſhould be obſerved, that for dwarf apple trees, for 
walls or eſpaliers, they ſhould generally be grafted upon 
codlin apple · ſtocks, raiſed either from ſuckers from the 
root, or by 22 or layers: for the ſtocks raiſed from 
theſe are never ſo luxuriant in growth as thoſe of the 
larger growing apple - trees; and, conſequently, trees graft - 
ed upon ſuch ſtocks, will be ſlower in growth, and can 
more eaſily be kept within due compaſs, fo will anſwer the 

a dwarfs, for eſpaliers, &c. much better than 


purpoſe | 
4 ee on any other ſtock. Or if required to have 


them of ſtill more dwarfiſh growth for ſmall. gardens, may 
uſe ſtocks of the Dutch paradiſe appleQ. 5 
But for the general ſupply of apple - ſtocks for common 
ſtandards, and large eſpalier trees, &c. they are raiſed 
f _ or wild 
crabs. _ The time for ſowing the kernels of apples for 
ſtocks, is either in November. or February; but if not 
ſown till February, they. muſt be kept in ſand till that 
time. Theſe are to be ſown. in beds three feet and a half 
wide, obſerving to ſow them moderately thick, and cover 
them a full inch at leaſt with earth. The plants will 
come up in five or fix weeks, and in the autumn or ſpring 
following, ſome of the largeſt plants ſhould be drawn out 
and planted in nurfery-beds ; and in the ſecond or third 


ear after, they wil in order to graft upon for dwarfs 3. 
bb for ſtandards, let them be four or five years old, par- 


ticularly if you intend to graft them at the height of four, 


five, or fix feet; but ſome. graſt their ſtocks intended for 
ſtandards, as low as is commonly practiſed. for dwarfs, and 
to train up one ſtrong ſhoot from the graft, till it is five 


or fix feet high, and then top it to make it put out branches 


to form the head. vx X 

Pears are generally grafted; or budded upon ſtocks raiſed .._ 
kinds of fruits; and 
14 * are 
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are by the nurſety-men termed Free Stocks. Pear-trees 
are alſo; prapagated by grafting them upon quince- ſtocks, 
which ſtocks are generally raiſed by ſeed, — layers, or 
ſuckers, which will grow freely : the pears grafted or bud - 
ded upon theſe ſtocks, are very proper for walls or efpa- 
liers. Some people alſo graft pears upon white-thorn 
itocks.; but this is not ſo commonly practiſed, as theſe 
ſtocks have an ill effect on ſeveral ſorts of the fruit. The 
ſeaſon for ſowing the kernels of pears to raiſe ſtocks, and 
the tranſplanting, and time of. grafting, is the ſame as 
mentioned above tor apples. n #5 0 
Cherries are propagated by graſting or budding them 
upon ſtocks, raifed from the ſtones of the common black 
or red cherry, or upon ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of any 
other kind of theſe fruit; but the two firſt are moſt eſteem- 
ed for that 2 decauſe they generally ſhoot much 
freer than any other. | 25 f 
 _ The feaſon for ſowing the 'cherry-ſtones for raiſing 
Kocks, is October or November, ot in the ſpring'; but 
hen not ſown till ſpring, they muſt be laid in boxes of 
And all the winter, and muſt be ſowu in February. The 
ſtocks will be ready to tranſplant the firſt or ſecond year 
after ſowing, and the ſecond year after that will be fit to 
graft or bad, if for dwarfs, for walls, ot for eſpaliers; but 
1t for ſtandards, they muſt be at leaſt three or four years old 
from ſowing ; 'for ſtandard cherries are generally grafted or 
. budded at the height of five or fix feet. 
Plums are alſo grafted or budded upon plum ſtocks ; 
that is, ſtocks raiſed by ſowing the ſtones of any of the 
common forts of the ſame fruit; alſo raifed occafionally 
by ſuckers, ſent up, from the roots of any kinds of plum- 
trees. . 8 | 
The time for ſowing the ſtones to raiſe the flocks, is ei- 
ther in autumn or ſpring ; but when they are not ſown 
till ſpring, they muſt be preſerved in ſand till that time, 
and the middle of February is a good time to ſow them, 
Theſe ſtocks will be fir to bud or graft upon in the third 
fourth, and fifth year after ſowing. It muſt be otſerved 
the ſtocks muſt be tranſplanted, ſome of the largeſt of them 
in the autumn or ſpring after ſowing, and in two or three 
years after will be fit to bud or graft upon. 2 
Thus obſerve as above, let the ſtocks for grafting, both 
of -fryt-rrees and others, be always of the fame family or. 
genus, as that of the reſpective trees which are to be oo 
| Gener 


* 


* 
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General Obſervations of performing the Mor. 
\ There are ſeveral methods of grafting, but we ſhall 
only take notice of three or four, which are pructiſed with _ 
the greateit ſucceſs, ſuch as Whip-grafting, Cleft-graft- 
ing, Crown-grafting, aud Grafting by Approach or 
Inarching. : ; a LY 
Previous to grafting, you muſt be provided with a proper 
grafting knife; a quantity of ſtrong baſs-ſtrings for ban» 
dages, to tie the ſtocks. and gratts firmly together; and 
ſome well-wrought clay, to clay them round over the ty- 
ing, to ſecure them from the air and wet. 8 
Obſerve, that the ſtocks intended to be grafted, muſt, 
previous to the inſertion of the graft, be headed down; 


* 


which, if intended for dwarf trees, for walls or eſpaliers, 


muſt be headed pretty low, 7. e. within five or fix inches 
of the ground; but if for ſtandards, they may either be 
headed at fire or fix feet high; or may be headed as low 
as directed for dwarfs, and fo train up one ſtrong ſhoot 
from the graft for a ſtem, till it is five or fix feet high 3; 
then topped or cut off at that height, to cauſe it to throw 


out branches to form the head. 


Firſt by Whipagrafting. | 

This kind of grafting, which is practiſed with the greateſt 
ſucceſs, is generally perforiaed upon ſmall ftocks ; that is, 
the ſtocks for this purpoſe ſhould be about from a quarter 
to one third of an inch, to half an inch, or near an inch in 
diameter: but we commonly prefer ſuch ſmall ſtocks as are 
nearly equal in fize with the grafts; and the method of 
performing the work is this. Co . 4 

Have your cions or grafts, &c. ready, then begin the 
work by cutting off the head of the ſtock, at a convenient 


height, according to rules above hinted ; this done, fix upon 


a ſmooth. part of N age pon. heaced off, and there pare. 
off the rind with a little of the wood in a floping m nner 
upwards, about an inch, or near an inch and a halt in 


length; then, having the cions cut into lengths of four or 


five eyes each, prepare one to fit the ſtock, as above. 
cutting it alſo in a ſloping: manner, ſo as to exactly fit the 
cut part of the ſtock, as if cut from the ſame place, thet 
the rings of both may join in every-part; then cut a flit 
or tongue about half an inch in length upwards in the 

F 2 cion, 
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cion, and cut a flit the ſame length downwards, in the 
ſtock, to receive the faid tongue; in that manner fix the 
graft in the ſtock, taking care that the ſap or rind of both 
may meet, or join as exact as poſſible in every part. Hav- 
ing thus fixed the graft, let it be immediately tied with a 
ſtring of ſoft baſs, bringing it in a neat manner ſeveral 
times round the graft and ſtock, taking care to preſerve 
the graft in its due poſition ; and let the bandage be neatly 
tied, and immediately cover the place with ſome graſting 
clay, obſerving to bring the clay near an inch above the 
top of the ſtock, and a little lower than the bottom part 
of the graft, leaving a due thickneſs on every {ide of the 
graft and ſtock; making it in a round or globular form, 
and take care to cloſe it well in every part, that no wet, 
wind, -or fun can enter ; to prevent which, is the whole 
intention of the clay, for without that precaution, the 
operation would prove fruitleſs ; and in this manner pro- 
ceed with the reſt, | 
In performing the operation of whip-grafting ſome 
grafters firſt cut and prepare the cion, and then cut and fit 
the ſtock to that; but it is not material which, provided 
it be done in an exact and ſomewhat expeditious manner. 
Next it muſt be noted, that the grafts muſt be now 
and then examined, to ſee if the clay any where falls off, 
or cracks: if it does, it muſt be renewed with freſh clay. 
By the laſt week in May, or firſt week in June, the grafts 


and ſtocks will be well united, and then take off the clay, 
and looſen the bandages. _ : 


Second, by Cleft-grafting. 


The next genefal method of grafting is that by clefting 
the ſtock, commonly called 3 or {lit-grafting ; becauſe 
the ſtock is cleft, and the graft put into the elett part; and 

as performed 1n the following manner. 
The ſtocks or trees which this kind of grafting is per- 
formed on, are generally about an inch, or an inch and 
a half, and even two inches, or more, in diameter. | Firſt, 
with a ſtrong knife or a ſaw cut off the head of your ſtock, 
and pare it very ſmooth ; this done, fix upon a ſmooth part 
of the ſtock, juſt below where headed, to place your graft ; 
and on the oppoſite fide to that, cut away part of the ſtock, 
about an inch and a half, in a ſloping manner upwards, ſo 
as 


a6. Sh. 2 0. Pra So pe Hen. 


3 


fide o 


then remove the grafting chiflel, taking care not to diſplace 


the ſtock for this practice muſt be twice cleft, and the clefts 


branches of trees that already bear fruit, if you d:[re to 
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as the crown of the ſtock may not be more than about half 


an inch broad. This done, prepare your graft, or cion, 
which is done in this manner: obſerve to cut your grafts 


into due lengths, leaving four or five eyes to each: then 
take your ſharpeſt knife, and pare, away the bark and ſome 
of the wood at the lower end of the graft in a ſloping man- 
ner, about an inch and a half or near two inches in length ; 
and then cut the other fide in the ſame form, making it to 
have a wedge-like ſhape; but let one fide of it, which is 
to be placed outwards in the ſtock, be left near double the 
thickneſs of the other fide ; therefore, always take care to 
make one fide thicker than the other. The graft being pre- 
pared, take your ſtrong knife, and place it on the middle f 
the ſtock, croſs- ways the top of the floped part, and with 
our mallet ſtrike the knife to the ſtock, obſerving to cleave 
it no farther than what is neceſſary to admit the graft rea- 
dily ; then drive the grafting chiſſel, or ſome inſtrument 
a little way into the cleft, at the ſloped part of the ſtock, 
to keep it open for the reception of the graft, which then 
directly introduce into the cleft on the uncut or upright 
7 the ſtock, at the back of the ſlope, inſerting it with 
great exactneſs, as far as it is cut, with the thickeſt edge 
outwards, and ſo that the rind may meet exactly even every 
way with the rind of the ſtock. The graft being raced, 


the graft; this done, let it be tied and well clayed- in 
the manner directed as above, in the work of whip or 
tongue-grafting. 0 Git. $54 5 +4 
But in this cleft grafting, ſome people chooſe to put two 
grafts in a ſtock; and when that is practiſed, they only 
cut off the head of the ſtock level, and ſo pare it ſmooth, 
and then cleave it quite acroſs, and put in two grafts, one 


on each fide the ſtock, preparing and placing them as above 
directed. | 


And in ſome trees or ſtocks; that are not leſs than to 
or three inches in thickneſs, I have put in four grafts; but 


muſt not be acroſs, but parallel to each other, and ſo fix 


two grafts in each fide of the ſtock, obſerving to bind and 
clay as above, 


This kind of grafting may likewiſe be performed on the 


change the ſorts, | 
F 3 2 
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The. grafts will be united with the ſtocks by the laſt 
week in May, or the beginning of June, and then take off 


the clay, and loofen the bandages * apply f freſh clay at 
the top of the ſtock. . * 


Third, by Crawn 2 g. 


The third kind of grating, is known. by the name of 
Crown- -grakting, 


This way of grafting i is commonly practiſed upon ſuch 


trees as ate too large aud ſtubborn to cleave, and is often 
performed upon the branches of apple and large pear- 
trees, &c. that already bear fruit, when it is intended to 
change the ſorts, or to renew the tree with freſu bearing 
wood. 
T he manner of doing this fied of grafting is as follows: 
Firſt, to cut off the head of the tree or ſtock level, or of 


any particular branch of a tree, which you intend. to graft, 


and pare the top perfectly ſmooth ; then prepare your graſts, 
which is done by cutting one de. flat and a little Noping a- 
bout two inches in length, making a kind of ſhouldef at top 
of the cut, to rcft on the bead of the ſtock; and pare off 
only a lictle of the bark towards each edge of the other 
fide of the graft; then raiſe the bark of the ſtock, firſt by 
ſlitting it downwards, and then having a ſmall wedge of 
bard weod, or rather iron, one fide of it formed ſomewhat 
round iſh, the other flat: let this inſtrument be driven down 
© gently between che bark and uod of the fiock or branch, 
_ obſerving to place the flat fide towards the wood, driving 
wu fat enough to make roum for the graft; then drau ing 
"our the. wedge, tip down the graft, placing the cut or 
d ite rowards the wood, thruſting it down as fur as cut, 
ling the fhoulder thereof upon the top of the ſtock ; and 
in his manner you may put togr, five, or fix grafts, or as 
many as may ſeem convenient, upon each ſtock or branch, 
and bind them round with ſtrong baſs. 

When the grafts are all thus fixed, you muſt then im- 
mediately apply a good quantity of well-wrought clay, 
bringing it cloſe about the ſtock and grafts, obſerving 10 
raiſe it at leaſt an inch above the the top of the ſtock in a 
proper manner, ſo as to throw the wet quickly off, and pre. 


vent its lodging or gerda imo the work, which would 
ruin all. 
| Thoſe 
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Thoſe trees which are grafted this way, will take, and 
ſhoot very free; but there is, for the firſt year or two after 
grafting, an inconvenience, attending them, and that is the 
grafts being liable to be blown out of the ſtock by violent 
winds 3 but this muſt be remedied by tying two or three 
ſticks to the body of the ſtock, or branch that is gratted, 
and the grafts may be tied to the ſticks. e 
The beſt time for performing this kind of grafting, is in 
the laſt week of March, or firſt week in April; for then the 
ſap will begin to be in motion, which renders the bark of 
the ſtock much eaſier to be ſeparatcd from the wood to ad- 
mit the grafts, rh. rer ie} | 
- Theſe grafes will be pretty well united with the ſtock by 
the end of May or beginning of June. £58 429 


3 Fourtb, grafting by Approach or Inarching· 
Another way of grafting is ſtill in practice, which is 
generally called Inarching, or Grafting by Approach; but 
this is not near ſo commonly practiſed as the three ways 
before mentioned, and this way was chiefly invented for 
ſuch trees or ſhrubs as are not eaſily to be propagated by 
any other method; 1 OH 196 
The method of performing the operation is this. 
When it is intended to propagate any Kind of trees or 
ſnrub by this manner of grafting, it muſt be obſerved, that 
_ the ſtock you would graft upon, and the tree from which 
you would take the graft, mult ſtand” ſo near, or ean be 
placed fo near, that the body of the branch you would 
march; can, as it grows, be Groton to join readily to any 
part of the body of the ſtock; for the graft ĩs not to be ſe· 
parated fom the mother plant, till ſome months after” per- 
forming the operation; nor is the head of the ſtock to be 
cut off till that time, except you cannot other wiſe eonve - 
niently fix the graft, E . W Lie bf 00 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe you want to inarch ſome branches - 
of trees, &c. and ſuppoſe the faid branches to be three, 
four, or five feet or more from the furface of the ground, 
und ſuppoſe the ſtocks you would graft upon to be in pots; 
in that caſe there mult be a kind of flight ſtage erected, 
cloſe to and as high as the branches of the tree > upon this 
ſtage the pots which contain the ſtocks muſt be placed; 
then take one of the branches you deſire to inarch, and 
bring the body of tbe ſaid branch to touch that of the 
take T4 ſtock, 
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ſtock, at ſuch a convenient height, where the ſtock and 
graft 1s nearly of a fize, and mark the parts where the 
graft and ſtock will moſt readily join together: then in that 
part of the branch pare away the bark and a little wood, 
about three inches in length, and in the fame manner ler 
the rind and wood be pared off that ſide of the ſtock 
where the branch is to be joined, the fame length and 
breadth, ſo that both the cut parts may exactly join rind 
tio rind; then cut a flit or thin tongue upwards in the 
branch, and make a flit of the ſame length to receive it 
downwards in the ſtock; then let them be joined, placing 
the branch with the top upright, ſlipping the tongue of 
the graft into the flit made in the ſtock ; and ſee that the 
Cur parts join in an exact manner, and let them be imme- 
diately tied together with ſome baſs, and afterwards cover 


over the place with a due quantity of well-wrought clay, 


being careful that the part be regularly and well covered, 
and let the clay be very well cloſed, that no air or wet 
can penctrate. yo 
After this let a ſtout ſtake be driven into the ground, 
and that part of the ſtock and graft muſt be faſtened to 
it, wee prevents the graft from being diſplaced by the 
wind. N . | 
Remember that the ſtock and graft are to remain in 
that poſition, for- at leaſt fifteen or fixteen weeks, when 
they will be well united; the graft is then to be ſe- 
parated from the mother plant ; being careful to do this 
with a perfect ſharp knife, cutting off the branch with a 
flope downwards to the ſtock ; and at the ſame time the 
head of the ſtock to be cut cloſe: to the graft. The old 
clay and bandage are at this time to be taken off; and at 
the ſame time it will be adviſeable to tie them again gently, 
and alſo to put ſome freſh clay, which will ſtill be of great 
ſervice, and let them remain ſo for a month or five 
weeks. | 7 2b. | It 
By this kind of grafting you may raiſe almoſt any kind 
of tree or ſhrub; and it is often practiſed by way of cu- 
rioſity, to ingraſt a fruit-bearing branch of a fruit tree 
upon one of the common ſtocks of the reſpective ſorts; 
by which means, chere is raiſed a new tree bearing fruit in 
a few months: this is ſometimes practiſed upon orange - 
trees, &c. by grafting fruit branches on ſtocks raiſed from 
the kernels of the ſame kind of fruit. d 9h 55 
Wb : ote, 
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Note, I mentioned the having the ſtocks for this opera- 


tion in pots; but this is only meant where the branches of, 


the trees you would propagate are not near enough the 
ground, or for orange and other green-houſe trees and 
ſhrubs : but as for ſuch trees and ſhrubs as grow in the 
common ground, and whoſe: branches are favourably fitu- 
ated for that work, there may be ſtocks ark in the 
ground near them, or it may be performed on ot 


- 


trees that grow accidentally near. 


— 
— 
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"HE green-houſe ſhould have good attendance at this 
ſeaſon ; the plants will require water now and then, 

but all will not require it alike, nor all at one time. And 
let them enjoy the benefit of freſh air, by opening the win 
dows every mild day. | 1 25 4 ro 

Examine: therefore the tubs and pots ſeparately, to ſee 
which want water, and which do not; then let water be 
given to ſuch as you ſee in want thereof, but give it mode 
rately : a little will be ſerviceable z but too much will be 
of bad conſequence, eſpecially to the tender kinds. vs 

Oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and moſt other of the 
woody plants, will require water frequently, but never 
give them much at a time, and to none but where abſo - 
lutely neceſſary. 5 | x 
The herbaceous kinds will alſo require occaſional ſup- 
plies of water, but leſs frequent and in leſs quantities than 
the woody tribe.. 1 

Let the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as aloes, ſedums, &c. have 
water but very ſparingly at this time, and only when the 
earth in the pots is very dry. | ü 

Air ſhould be admitted to the plants in the green-houſe, 
at all. times when: the weather is favourable, for that is a 
2 article, and the plants cannot thrive without it. 
Every day, when the weather is open, and any thing mild, 
let ſome of the windows be opened a little way, for tbe 
admiſſion of air, and take care that they 8 again 
in due time; that is, about three, four, or five in the even- 
ing, according to the temperature of the air; if calm and 


F 5. | mild, 
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mild, leave them open till about four or five o'clock ; if a 
cold ſharp air, ſhut them ſooner in proportion. 


Another thing to be re regarded, is to keep the plants of 


all kinds free — decay leaves, for thofe are more hurt - 
ful to the plants while A the houſe, than many people are 
aware of; therefore, whenever ſuch leaves appear, letthem 
be conſtantly taken off; and alſo let the tubs or pots, and 

houſe floor, be cleared from the like, if any has 
ropt from the plants. 

There is another thing which will be of great ſervice to 
the oranges, lemons, and to the plants in general, and may 
be pertormed this or next month ; that 1s, to looſen the 
earth in the top of the pots or tubs, and take a little off, 
and add ſome "Freſh in its ſtead ; this will certainly help the 
plants, and whoever will beſtow that little dreffiog upon 

them, will ſee the advantage of it in a ſhort time. 


TE > RO Oranges and Myrtles. 

| Where. any of the oranges, lemons, and myrtles, &c, 
have naked or irregular heads, you may now begin to re- 
duce them to the form you defire. The branches or head 
may be cut cloſe, or otherwiſe ſhortened to'the place where 
you deſire ſhoots to riſe, to form the head regular, for they 
will break out in the old wood. 

Then, when the trees are thus headed down, it will alfo 
be an advantage to ſhift them, in order to add a little freſh 
earth about their roots; and the method is this: let the 
tree be taken out of its tub or pot, but be careful to pre- 
ſorve the ball of earth entire; and then pare off all the 
matted roots round the outfide, "ord alſo, at the ſame time, 

H away a good deal of the old earth from the bottom 
and ſides of the ball; then, having ſome freſh com s 
ready, put ſome into the bottom of the por or tub; plac 
the tree therein, fill it up round the ball with freſh d 
and give it a little water. 

But in heading down any of the green-houſe plants, if 
time will not permit you to ſhift them as above directed, do 
not, however, fail to treat them in the following manner; 
that 1s, to looſen the earth in the top of the tub or pots, 
2 down round the fides, and draw all this looſe earth 

out ; then fill up the tub again with new compoſt, and give 
ſome water. 

But ſuch orange or lemon- trees, as are W 
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and fickly condition, ſhould be ſhifted into entire new 
earih; that is to ſay, the plant miſt be taken out, all the 
old earth ſhaken entirely from its” roots, and all moul 
and decayed roots cut off; then let the whole root 
waſhed in water, and plant it again immediately in a tub 
or pot of new earth, taking care not to place it too deep. 
After this, it would be a great advantage to the plants, 
if you have the conveniency of à glaſs caſe, to make a hot- 
bed of tan or dung, but tan is much the beſt; and if ln 
this bed the trees are plunged, they will ſhoot ſooner, and 


more freely; both at top and root. 


\ 


* 9 
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2 DUE degree of heat muſt now be preſerved in the 
bark bed, in the hot-houſe, wherein the pines are 
plunged, for many of the plants will ſhew fruit; and to 
make them ſwell freely, there muſt be a lively heat in the 
bed. | , | - : Th 
Nothing can contribute ſo much to the free growth of 
theſe young fruit, as a moderately briſk heat in the bark- 
bed, wherein the plants are plunged ; for if there be not a 
proper heat about the roots of the plants, it'is impoſſible 
to make the fruit {welt to any tolerable ſize. OTE. 
Therefore, where the bark was not ſtirred up the former 
month, to renew the fermentation, and revive the declined 
hear, it ſhould now be done, for the heat will conſequently 
begin now to be very faint ; and by ſtirring up the bark 
almoſt to the bottom, it will bring on 2 freth fermentation 
in it; by which means the bark will again recover a Rvely 
growing heat, and the good effect of ie wil ſoon appear 
both in the plants and fruit, provided it be done in due 
time; but if the heat is greatly decreaſed, and the bark de- 
cayed, you may augment it at the ſame time with about one 
third or fourth part of new tan, otherwiſe defer it till next 
month, which ſee. 6 | ; | 
However, where the work of forking up the bark- bed 
appears neceſſary at this time, agreeable to the obſerva. 
tions above - mentioned, it * i poſſible; be done tn 
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Obſerve, in the firſt place, to take all the 


- 
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the firſt week in the month; for if it is delayed much 
longer, the plants and fruit will certainly, for want of a 
due proportion of heat, be much checked in their growth. 


pots out of the 


bark; then begin at one end of the bed, and open a kind 
of trench by taking out ſome of the bark, and carrying it 
to the other end; this done, begin at the trench, and with 
a fork dig and work up the bark quite to the bottom, tak- 
ps, and mix the parts all 


ing care to break the cakes or lum 

well together. 
When this 1 

then immediatel 


before. 
This work is ſo very neceſſary, that it ſhould not on 
any conſideration be omitted at the time above · men- 


tioned; that is to 


its heat. 5 

The bark-bed being thus treated, it will ſoon renew its 
Heat, and retain the ſame well for fix weeks to come, or 
thereabouts. | | 

At the expiration of that time, or ſome time in March, 
or beginning of April, the bark will require to be ſtirred 
in, and refreſhed with about one third, or at leaſt 
urth part of a new tan; the bark-bed-after this will 


up-a 
one 


retain a proper d 
March and April. 


s done, let the top be made level, and 
y plunge the pots again to their rims as 


ſay, if the bark has much declined in _ 


egree of heat till the fruit are ripe, See 


, _ _ The bark-bed wherein the ſucceſſion pine- plants are 
plunged, ſhould alſo be examined now with good attention; 


and if the heat is found to be much decreaſed, the 


ſhould' be treated in the manner above directed. 


Watering the Pines. 


7 


bed 


Tube fruiting pine - apple plants ſhould now be often re- 
freſhed with water, provided there be a good heat in the 


bark; and when there is a proper degree of heat and 


2 together, it will make the young fruit ſwell very 


But in watering theſe plants, be careful to give it mo- 
1 he rule is this: let the earth in 
ts which contain the plants, be kept juſt a little 
in a middling degree; and if this is obſerved, the 


derately at each time. 


the 
moi 


Plants and fruit will thrive. 


The ſueceſſion pine-plants, 


- 


3 


that is, thoſe which are to 
| frui 
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fruit next year, muſt alſo be refreſhed now and then with 


water; in watering theſe let the ſame rule be obſerved as 
juſt mentioned above. 4 


Remember alſo to give water at times to the laſt year's 


crowns and ſuckers, + 64122 

In watering the pine - plants in general, let particular care 
be taken to let no water fall into the hearts of them; for 
that, at this ſeaſon, would prove detrimental to theſe kind 
of plants. To prevent this, let ſuch a pipe as mentioned 
in the former month, be always uſed at this ſeaſon when 


there is occaſion to water theſe plants; by the help of 


which, the watering may be performed with great exaCtneſs 
and expedition. 5 


No hot-houſe ſhould be deſlitute of ſuch a pipe as this, 


for without it there is no ſuch thing as watering the pines 


and other plants that are plunged in the bark with any de- 


gree of readineſs and certainty. 34 
© Of the various Kinds of Plants in the Hot-houſe, 

In ſome hot-houſes there are kept many other kinds of 

curious exotic plants, befides the pines, both of the ſuc- 


culent and woody kinds, &c. and where ſuch plants are, 
they ſhould. be treated with a proper ſhare of attention. 


* 


All theſe kinds of plants ſhould be kept remarkably | 


clean from duſt or any fort. of filth that may at- any time 
gather upon their ſtems, ſhoots, or leaves, and ſuch ſhould 
always be waſhed off as ſoon as it appears. There is no- 
thing more neceſſary than cleanlineſs to preſerve the health 


of all theſe tender plants; and where any fort of foulneſs 


is permitted upon any of them, it will not only cloſe up 


thoſe ſmall pores which, are ſo. neceſſary to the growth of 


all vegetables, but will alſo promote inſets, aud render the 
whole plant unhealthy. | . 
Theſe plants muſt alſo be kept very free from decayed 
leaves, that is, when any ſuch appear, let them be imme 
diately taken off, for they would injure the plants. | 
Water ſhould alſo be given to all theſe plants at times: 
ſome will require but very little and ſeldom, and others. 
will need it pretty often. Therefore let good care be taken, 


that every plant according to its nature, be properly ſup- 


plied with that article; but be ſure nevet᷑ to give any ſort top 
much ata time, and in giving it, always make a diſtinction 
between the ſucculent, and the herbaceous and W 
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The woody plants, &. will need water oftener, and 
more at a time, than the fucculent kinds; for ſome of theſe 
require very little moiſture about their roots, and too much 
would rot the plaats. 

I et the woody kinds, &c. in general be moderately wa- 
tered, not leſs than twice a week, and it will be ſerviceable 
to ſprinkle water ſometimes all over the head or branches 


of theſe plants, eſpecially the coffee trees, the pimento, or 


all Tpice, and all the render acacias and mimoſa, &c. + 

Bur the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as the torch-thiſtles, me- 
Jon thiſtles, cereuſſes, ficoides, aloes, euphorbiums, aud 
the Ike, muſt not be warered oftener than once a week, or 


thereabouts. 5 
In watering theſe kinds, let care be taken to give but 


title at each time, juſt as much as will reach the bottom 


roots. 


It will be an advantage to all theſe tender plante, both 


of the wordy, ſueculent, and other kinds, to ſtir the earth 
a little on the ſurface of the pots now and then. 


- Admit Air. 


Freſn air ſhould now be admitted to the winks; and all 
oches plants in the bot houſe, at * times when the wes- 
ther will permit. 

But this, however, moſt never he done but when the 
fun ſhines warm, and the air is quite calm and clear: then 
it will be proper to ſlide ſome of the glaſſes open u lutle 
way, in the warmeſt time of the day. 

The beſt time of the day to do this, is from about ten 
or twelve to one, two, or three fclockJ but for the time 
of opening and | ſhuriing the N let the e de the 


guide. 
LO $7 hh of Kidney-Beans in the Hot-houfe. 
No plant ſome more kidney- beans in pots or boxes, ani 
place them in the hot-houſe to en me planted laſt 
month, 

They-are to be managed in _ manner mentioned laſt 
month. 

Do not forget to refreſh, with water, thoſe kidney-beans 
which were planted laſt month; they will require it at leaſt 
three times a week: give alſo neceſſary waterings to the 


yourg beans advancing for ſueceſſion — 07 


* 
6 
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O blowing Roſes, and other Plants early. | 


You may now, in the beginning of this month, ſet 
ts of roſes, hypericum-frutex,, Perfian lilacs, ſyringas, 
and hohey-fuckles in the hot-houſe, by pots of carnatiöns, 
pinks, and double ſweet · williams, or pots of any other de- 
hreable flowering plants, either of the (hfub or herbaceous 
kinds which you deſire, by way of curioſity, to hring to an 
early bloom, ſupplying them with plenty of Water. 
Likewiſe about the middle and end of the month, may 
introduce more of the ſame. ſorts of flowering plants- to 
produce flowers in regular ſueceſſion. eee e 
Making the Fires in this Departments. + | || ;; 
The fires mult be ſlill regularly made in the Hot-hduſe 
every evening, and alfo in the mornings,” when the weas 
ther is any thing cold. en menen INI 
In hard froſt the fire muſt be kept up moderately, night 
and day. ? f * ** 121770 15 
In very ſevere froſt, it will be of mach advantage if the 
glaſſes of the hot-houſe are covered every night with 
„„ , IEICE e 
Of Cucumbers in the Hot-houſe. _ | 
Where it is deſired to raiſe eatly cucumbers. in the hot- 
houſe, ſome ſeed may now be fown as directed laſt month, 
9 plants planted therein, from any common hot - 
See the Hot-bouſe for Januar. 
Feder E arly Straxvberries, 5 * 
Likewiſe you may now introduce into the hot-houſe more 
pots of the ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries to ſucceed thoſe 
of laſt month; let them be one or two year's old bearin 
plants, eſpecially the ſcarlet kinds; place them near the 
glafſes, or plunge them in the bark-bed to forward them 
earlier, giving proper ſupplies of water. 8 
If ſome freſh plants are taken into the hot - houſe every 
three weeks, you may obtain a conſtant ſupply of early 
fruit till thoſe in the open ground ripen. 8 
And if ſome pots of plants were kept in one or two mo- 
derate dung hot- beds to forward them, ſome may be re- 
moved in fueceſſive order into the hot houſe, and others 
remain in the frames, they will continue a ſupply of early 
truit in regular ſucceſſion, | Y 
: MARCH.” 
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Werk to be done in the KITCHEN-GAR DEN. 
| Care of early C wcumbers and Melons, 


beds, and fee if they are of a proper degree of heat, 

fo as to preſerve the plants in a ſtate of free growth. 

Tou muſt let the heat be lively, but moderate, by 

which means they will thew | fruit plenrifully, and theſe 

will ſwell freely, and grow to an handſome fize. | 
This muſt be done by applying a lining of new horſe- 

dung to the back or front fide of the bed, as you ſhall 


ſee occaſion; but if the heat is not very much declined, - 


it will be proper to line only one fide at a time, but line 
the oppolite fide ten. or twelve days after. Make the 
linings about eighteen, inches wide,. and as high as five or 
fix inches up the fides of the frame; lay two inches of 
earth over the top, to keep the ſteam down, for the rea- 
ſon mentioned laſt month. 

Let the plants have freſh air every day, by raifing the 
upper end of the glaſſes from about- half an inch, to one 
two, or three in height, in proportion to the heat is the 
bed, and warmneſs of the weather. . 

Refreſh them now and then with water; let this be 
given very moderately, and in a mild ſunny day ; the 
beſt time for doing this is from ten to two o'clock. | 
Cover the glaſſes with mats every night, and let them 
be uncovered in the morning about an hour, cy there-- 
about, after ſun-riſe ; or, if a ſunny morning, as ſoon, 
as the ſun ſhines fully on the frames, 

As the early plants, raiſed laſt month, will have now 
advanced confiderably into ffuitful runners, and ſhew 
fruit abundantly, let the runners or vine be trained out: 
regularly along the ſurface of the bed at equal diſtances, 
and peg them down neatly with ſmall hooked ſticks; and 
according as the young fruit come into bloſſom, do not 
fail, at this early ſeaſon, to ſet or -impregnate the female. 
or fruit bloſſoms with the male flowers, agreeable to the 
rules and method adviſed in the work of April. 


* Sow 


XAMINE the ſtate of the cucumber and melon hot- . 


mm - a 


| Sow Cucumber and Melon Seed. | 
| Sow in the above, or any new-made hot. beds, the ſeeds of 
cucumbers and melons at the beginning, 'and alſo about 
the middle, and towards the latter end of this month, to 
have a ſupply of young-plants in readineſs either to plant 


into new beds, or to ſupply” the goes of fuch plats as 
may fail, 


The ſorts of cucumbers are, 
The early ſhort prickly, _ 
The long green prickly, | 
The white prickl ++ + #4 1 fh 150% ö 
The long green Turkyj . 
The long white Turky, and 2 
The Smyrna. LI 
But the two firſt ſorts are commonly ended for the 
general crop, the ſhort prickly being the earlieſt, and is 
therefore ten ſown for the firſt crop, in the frames; but 
the long green prickly is the beſt to ſow. for à main crop, 
either = the frames or hand- A or in the natural 
round. gy v4 
, The whice, pri kly, and the Turky, and Smyrna kinds; 


are riot eligible. for any general crop, becauſe they age 
very indifferent bearers, 18 ſhould ſow only a few by way 


of variety: the Turky kinds often grow fifteen or ſixteen 
inches long, or more. 


Making new Hot-beds to raa/plant 8 N 


Make hot- beds the beginning of this month, to plant 
the cucumber or melon plants upon, which were flown 
the end of January, ot beginning of February. 


Let the dung tor this purpoſe be well prepared, in the 


. 


manner directed in the former month, before you work it 


up into a bed; this ſhould never be omitted, for a great 
deal depends upon it ; make the bed three feet high, or 
thereabouts, beating the dung well down with the fork, 


as You lay it on the bed: but do not tread it,” for a bed 


which is trodden hard is rendered ſo eompact, that-ir ſel⸗ 


dom comes to à kindly warmth, but is apt to heat too vio- | 


lently, to the deſtruction of the plants. When the _ 
is finiſhed, put on the frame and lights, and let it be 
managed, in every reſpect, as directed in the former 


month; and let the plants, either cucumbers or melons, 


be planted a and treated in x the: mauner there directed. 
Rt a . 4:19 TWINS 
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There are many gardeners, and others, who cannot 


conxeniently procuze dung to begin to make hot - beds for 


- Tucumbers or melans at an early ſeaſon, Where that is 


the caſe, it is not tod late to begin now: a hot- bed may 
be made the beginmag,, or any time of the mouth, and 
the feeds of cucumbers, and melons may be fowh therein; 
the cucumbers from this ſowing will be fit to cut by the 


middle or latter end of May, and the melons in July«  . 


Cucumbers and Melons fot the Bell or Hand -glaſſes. 


About the eighteenth or twentieth, or any time toward 
the end of this month, is the time tb begin to ſow the cu- 
cumbers and melons, which ure to be planted under hand 
or bell glaſſes. 5 | 


- They may be ſowed in any of the cveumber hot-beds now 


at work; or it not convenient, or there are no ſuch beds yet 


made,” make. 'a' hot- bed for that purpoſe for a one, or a 
wo, or three light frame, according to the quantity re- 
ons dow the ſeed, and manage the bed as directed in 
the two former months. The plants will be ready for 
ridging out the middle or latter end of next month, and 
detzinning of May, and will bear in June and July. 


Tranſplant the cauliflower plants which have flood in 
frames; or on warm borders, all winter, if not done laſt 
i,, Fo 2a daf ae 
Ert theſe be planted in a rich ſpot of ground. The 
ground ſtould be well dunged with ſome good rotten dung, 
and afterwards neatly dug or trenched one ſpade deep; 
taking care to bury the dung in a regular manner, in the 


- 
1 


battom of the trench. Obferve to plant the caulflowers 


in rows thirty inches aſunder, allowing them the ſame di- 
ſtance between plant and plant in the rows. sss? 
The. ground where this crop of cauliflowers is to be 
planted may de previouſly fown with ſpinach and ra- 
diſhes, as mentioned laſt month; - 1 9 N 
Draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the cauliflower plants, 
which are under hand or bell-glaſſes; it will ſtrengthen 


- them and promote their growth. 


be glaſſes may ſtill be continued over the plants, but 
muſt be kept continually raiſed,” at leaſt a hand's breadth 
high, on props ; or in mild days the glaſſes may be ** 
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off, aud let the plants enjoy the beneſit of warm ſhowers 
& 4 8 , 4 a 5 


Ls 


of rain. oa Bok ab THS 752-3 15 
If there are more than one or two plants under each 
glaſs, let them be removed the beginning of this month; 
for two plants at moſt, under a glaſs, is ſufficient ; but if 
che glaſſes are ſmall, one plant under each will be enough. 
Plant thofe which you take from under the glaſſes, into 
an open ſpot, at the diftange above mentioned, 
Where cauliflower plants were raifed from ſeeds fown 
the laſt month, they ſhould no be pricked out into à bed 
of rich earth, in a warm ſituation; but Where a modtrate 
hot-bed can be obtained, it will be moſt adviſeable to 
rick. them therein, which will forward them greatly. 
Mite the bed about fifteen or eighteen inches high, and 
put a frame on, or arcii it over, with hoops; lay on, fix 
inches depth of rich earth, prick the plants therein, two or. 
three inches apart, and give them a litile water. Hut on 
the glaſſes, or a covering of mas every night, but take 
them off every hf yer . 
By pricking out the plants on a, little warmth, it will 
bring them forward to be fit to tranſplant for good the 
middle or latter end of next month, and they will pro: 
ee . CE 
Cauliſtower- feed may be fown the beginning of this 
month, if it was net done in February; obſerving to ſows 
them in a flight hot-bed, as was then Grected; it Will 
bring the ptants 5 ſoti, and forward them greatly. 
N. B. Theſe feeds may be fown tn a bed of rich N 
in a warm fituation; in the natural ground ; they wih 
grow freely, but the plants will not be ſa forward by ten 
or twelve days, or a fortnight, as they would be it the 
ſeed was fown on a little heat. e EW” 
The plants from this ſowing produce flowers or. heads 
for uſe in Auguſt. Sn Es . 
; Broccoli. 


So broccoli for early crops, &. to come in for-uſe the 
pong autumn, in October, November, and Decem- 
ö , &c. « {3#; 3% ' een OT Ie L * 
Chuſe ſeed of the early purple, and ſome of the eauli - 
flower broecoli, of each biet ſow & lxtle about the 
arſt or ſecond week id the month, and ſome more towurds 
the latter end, in an open bed of rich -gatihy and. fake 


k them 
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them in; and when the plants come up, manage them as 

directed in May, June, and July. | 2 * . 
Tranſplanting and ſowing Cabages. 


Tranſplant cabbage-plants of all kinds, in the places 
where they are to remain to cabbage, It may be done 
the beginning, or any time this month; but it the plants 


are ſtrong. and in good order, the ſooner it is now done 


the better. Let them be planted in good ground, en- 
riched with dung, at two feet and a half diſtance, for the 
{ugar-loah and other forward kinds; but the large late 
cabbage-plants, ſhould be ſet a yard aſunder every way. 
This fiance is to be underſtood of ſuch plants as are 
to remain to grow to their full ſize ; but ſuch of the forward 
kinds as are to be cut while young, may be planted cloſer; 
and eighteen or twenty inches apart will be ſufficient. _ 
Plant out allo. the general crop of red cabbage, if not 
done in autumn, *&c. allow them two feet and a half, or 
„ Hg Mas: 
So the ſeeds of cabbages, of any ſort, the beginning or 


* 


middle of this month, for the general autumn and winter 


crops; any of the early kinds may now be ſowed if the 
winter plants raifed laſt autumn for early cabbage are much 
damaged by the froſt, 8c, but the large ſugar-loaf. is a fine 

ind to ſow now for late ſummer, and forward autumn, 
cabbage; and for the main autumn, and general winter 
ſupply, ſow a quantity of the large, hollow, long fided, 
and large round cabbage ;. and let them be ſown in an open 
ſpot of ground, each ſort ſeparate. See the Kitchen Gar- 
den in June and July, ke. 
The plants raiſed from this ſowing, will, many of them, 
be well cabbaged in Auguſt and September, eſpecially 
the ſugar-loaf, Batterſea, and Yorkſhire kinds; but the 
large ſorts not till September and October, and continue 
good all the winter. L * 

Red cabbage · ſeed ſhould alſo be ſown about the middle 


— 


or latter end of this month, to raiſe ſome plants for win - 


ter and next ſpring ſervice; they will be fit for uſe in Sep- 
. and continue good till the 


> The red cabbage - ſeed ſhould be of the true Dutch kind. 

In ſowing the different ſorts of cabbage · ſeed, it will be 
tnoſt adviſcable to ſow them in open expoſed ground, _ 
— rom 
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from trees, fences, or buildings; for when ſown'in ſuch cloſe 
ſituations, as is very often practiſed; the plants are drawn 
up weak and e erg and are n to er eaten ny 
vermin, ES 
. \Cowing Sawoys. 


Savoy- ſeed, for a principal crop, to ſerve. the family 
from * Michaelinas to Chriſtmas, ſhould be ſown 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, 
in an open fituation, 

But if it is defired to have f. voys well cabbaged earlier 
in autumn, that is, in the end of Auguſt, or any time in 
September, 7 1 ſhould be iowa. in February, or at leaſt 

the firſt week of this month. 


Sow this ſeed in an open ſpot, and not in narrow bor- 
ders, under walls, &c. 


The ſorts of ſavoys are the green, yellow, and white ; 
but the green kind 1s to be preferred for the main crop. 


 Tranſjlanting and ſowing 1 Lettuce, 


Tranſplant. ſome more of the lettuce plants from the 
beds or borders where they have ſtood all winter; that is, 
if they ſtand. too cloſe. - In doing this, obſerve to draw the 
plants out regularly, and let the firongeſt remain in the 
bed or border, at ten or twelve inches diſtance; then 


looſen the ſurface of the earth between them Gs a hoe, . 
and clear away weeds and litter. | el. 

The plants which are drawn out ſhould de planted i in 
an open ſpot of rich ground, at about twelve inches dif- 


tance each way, and let them be warered. 

And it mu be obſerved, - that ſuch plants as have ſtood 
all winter in frames, ſhould be in general tranſplanted into 
an open ſpot, at the diſtance above mentioned. 

Lettuce-ſeed, of different forts, ſhould: be ſown the be- 
zinning of this month; ; and to have a regular ſupply, let 
ſome more be ſown about the middle, and a third _— 
about the end of the month. 

The proper fort of lettuce to ſow this time, are the 
white and green coſs for; the principal crop; and it is alſo 
proper to ſow a little of the Sileſia, common _cabbape, 
and brown and white Dutch, and grand admirable cab- 


bage-lettuce ; but any other fort will ſucceed from this 


time of ſowing. 


Dig 
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Dig for theſe ſeeds à rich ſpot of ground in an open ſitu- 
* and let the earth be well broken. Sow the feeds on 


the ſurface, with an ever hand, and rake them in lightly, 
taking care not to draw the carth in heaps. 


Sowwing Sp: nach. 


Sow ſpinach to ſucceed that ſown laſt month ; the ow: 


ings ſhould be repeated once a fortnight or three weeks, or 
thereabouts, to have a regular ſupply ; for one ſowing will 


not continue fit fur uſe longer than thar time, before it will 


run. Let the ſeed be of the round-leaved, or ſmooth ſeed- 
ed kind; that being the moſt proper ſort to ſow at this 
3 its leaves being conſiderably thicker, and every way 
larger than the prickly- ſeeded ſpinach. 

feed may, at this: ſeaſon, be ſown either on a ſpot 
ee or with ſome other crops, ſuch as between rows of 
beans, or on the ground where you plant cabbages or 
cauliflowers; obſerving, that either alone, or with other 
crops, ſpinach-ſeed ſhould. be ſown pretty thin, and ge- 
nerally, in broad caſt, and in which method you may mix 
a littie radiſh-feed and fow with it; when the feed is 
ſown, tread the ground all over equally with the feet to- 
lerably cloſe, taking pretry-ſhort ſteps, then lex it be evenly 
raked; or may oceaſionaliy fow it in broad Me Ural near 
an inch deep, and a foot aſunder. 


Let it be obſerved, that ſpinach ſhould 5060 at this ſea- 


ſon, be ſown where the ground is much ſhaded with trees 
or buſhes, for in ſuch frumtons the plants would be drawn 
up to ſeed before they arrive to half their growth. 

Hoe, or hand- weed, the early crops of ſpring ſpinach, 
thinning the plants at the fame time, tofive or fix inches 
diſtance. 

The crop of winter ſpinach which was ſown laſt autumn, 
will now be advancing. to good perfection for uſe, and 
ſhould now be kept clear from weeds, and the earth be. 
tween the plants ſtirred with a hoe; and in gathering the 
plants for uſe, if they ſtand cloſe, ſhould thin them out 
clean by the roots; but if they already ſtand at wide diſ- 
tances, onhy crop the large oater leaves as wanted, till 
they - 0 n 0 cut them clean up to the 'bot- 
tom. Py 


* 
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n Onions owe en 


, 

Onions * for. che main crop ſwuld be "er mY 

beginning or middle of this month, tes, it Was ws 

done i in the latter and of February. 

This ſeed ſhould be:fown on nich pouhd, and when iths | 
not ſtubborn and W ]ům 

Having ſined on à proper ſpot, it will be of great ad; 
vantage to ſpread a good quantity rotten dung thereon,” 
and dig it in one ſpade deep; this will: greatly promote the 
growth of the Pans, caged their roots, win grow. to a | higet 
nr. | 
The ſeeds of dhe ons ad locks may either be fown 
together, or on ſeparate pieces or beds, obſervigg the rules 
mentioned laſt month. 

. _ Fhe: ground being dug and laid level, particular care 
ſhould be taken to ſow the ſeed at ſuch a time when the 
ground will readily. rake, Moſt ground will rake beſt 

immediately after it is dog; ſome requires to lie a day or 

two; ſome will rake better after a ſhower of rain ; but 
the rule is, let the ſeed be ſown when you find the grou 
will readily: break or fall to pieces under the rake without 
clogging thereto; and let it be obſerved, that the ſoone 

any feed is ſown after the ground is dug, the quicker 1 

will grow. 

The ground where they ire to be ſown, may either be 
divided into beds, or they may be ſoyn all over it in one 
continued plat; but if ſown-in beds, with alleys between, 
it will be more convenient to go in to weed, hoe, and thin 
the plants. 

The beds ſhould: be four feet and ball, or five fee 
3 allowing about a foot for an alley between bed an 

ed, 

In fowing iheſe ſeeds, either in beds or otherwiſe, let 
them be ſowed. on the fough ſurface broad caſt; and it 
will be adviſeable, in that ſowed in one continued ſpace, 
in light looſe ground, that, as ſoon as the ſeeds ace 
ſown, firſt totread the ground all over with the fee: almoſt 
cloſe together, that the feed may be more regularly buried | 
an equal depth; then rake it into the ground eventy: for 
by thus treading in the ſeed, it in a manner Hxes them 
juſt where they fall from the hand, and the N N 
alſo ſettles the ground equally in- "may fam part; fo as 
when, you come to rake it, you may ſtand * any 


part 


| 
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bart thereof, without your feet finking in holes; whereas, 
if, in light, looſe ground, it was not to be trodden at 
above, after ſowing the ſeed, that when you ſtand thereon 


to rake it in, your feet would fink, at every ſtep, in deep 
holes; and in raking, the ſeed would be unavoidably 


dran into them, and the plants would thereby riſe ſtrag- 


gling and in cluſters; but in the other method, they 
will rife regularly in every part: though when the ground 
is divided into beds, we may readily ſtand in the alleys; 
and rake in the ſeed, which may be more eligible in a wet 


or very moiſt ſoil. 


If the ground is light and is-to be in beds, with alleys be- 


_ tween, you may either occaſionally tread in the ſeed, or not. 


and pare the alleys an inch or two deep, and-ſtrew the earth 
over the beds, which will help to bury the ſeed more effeCtually, 

But let it be obſerved, that where the ground is natu- 
rally wet, and apt to bind, it will not be ſo proper to 
tread in the feed as above, but ta divide the ground in 
beds, four, five, or fix feet wide, with alleys twelve 


Inches wide between, and to ſtand in the alleys to ſow the 


ſeed, and alſo rake it into the ground; or, after the ſeed is 


.. ſown, and before you rake the ground, you may firſt pare 


: 4 


the beds, and then rake them. 1 
But in ſowing of onions, leeks, and many other ſmall 
feeds, that inſtcad of ſowing. on the rough ſurface and 
raking in, the following method is the general practice in 
ſome places. | rent e et 

The ground is digged or trenched in the common way, 
and at every ten or fifteen feet, as you advance in the 


the alleys as above mentioned, and ſpread the earth over 


- 


| digging, rake the ſurface ſmocth ; then divide the ground 


into four feet and a half-wide beds, with ſpade-wide alleys 


between them; and then with the back of the rake, ſhove 
the earth evenly off the ſurtace of the beds, half an inch or 


an inch deep, into the alleys, in a little ridge along the 
edge of the beds, ready to draw over the ſeeds when ſowed, 
then directly ſow the ſeed on the furface of the bed; and 
with the rake, draw the earth out of the alley eveniy over 
it an equal depth; and lightly rake the ſurface of each bed 
ſmooth. clearing off all ones and hard clods. 4 
' Thoſe who would make the moſt of their ground, may 
ſow a thin ſprinkling of cos lettuce ſeed with chat of the 
onions aud leeks, 2 "© | 
Many 
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a Many of the. kitchen gardeners, about London, ſow 


their onions and leeks in beds five or ſix feet wide, with 
alleys eighteen or twenty inches wide between bed and 
bed, and in theſe wide alleys ſow their pickhng cucum- 
bers about the middle or latter end of May, or — 
of une; and by the time the onions are full grown an 
gathered, the cucumbers will be in full bearing, and if 
ſpread out, will cover the ground where the onions grew; 
and if leeks remain thinly on the ſame ground, the cucum- 
ber vines may readily be conducted between them. 


| Sawing Borecole. 24 


Any time in this month you may ſow ſome borecole 
for the ſervice of winter and next ſpring.. _ 

There are two ſorts, the green and the brown, both 
very hardy 3 and deſirable open greens for winter, 
as they ſtand the hardeſt froſts. But for à particular ac- 
count of them, ſee the work of next month _ = 

Let this ſeed be ſowed in a full open expoſure, diſtant 
from trees, walls, and other fences, as in ſuch fituations 
they are apt to draw up too faſt, with long weak ſhanks; . 
ſow it broad-caſt, and rake it in evenly ; for other particu- 
lars ſee the ſucceeding months. gs * 

Rad iſbes. ; 

Sow more radiſh ſeed to raiſe a ſupply of radifhes' to 
ſucceed thoſe ſown laſt month. 

here ſhould be ſome of this ſeed both of the ſalmon, 
and ſhort-top kind, ſown at three different times this 
month; that is, at the beginning, middle, and latter end; 
by which means there will be a due ſucceſſion of young 
radiſhes for the table. Let this ſeed be ſown now, in 
an open ſpot, and where the ground is good and of a ſome- 
what ght, pliable nature. | 5 

In ſowing theſe ſeeds, obſerve the method mentioned in 
the two former months. i | 

Thin the crops of early radiſhes, where the plants ſtand | _ 
too cloſe, pulling up the worſt, and leaving the beſt plants 
ſanding at about two or three inches diftance, and clear 


them from weeds, | 2 
of radiſhes be fre- 


In dry weather let the early crops 7 
quently watered, otherwiſe they will not ſwell freely, and 
vill be ſticky and hot, = RE | N 


- 


dralian 
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Italian Turnet - rooted Radiſbes. 


Now fow ſome ſmall round or Italian turnep-rooted 
radiſh ; there are two ſorts, the white and the red, but 
the white 1s_ preferable to ſow for the general ſupply : it 
grows ſmall like a young Dutch turnep, and eats very a- 
greeabl in April, May, and June, both alone like com- 
mon . of or to lice into ſallads. See next month. 

Let the ſeed of both ſorts be ſowed ſeparately in an open 
ſpace of light ground, and raked in evenly. e's 

When the plants have leaves half an inch or an inch 
broad, thin them to five or fix inches. 


Carrots and Parſneps 


Sow carrots and parſneps the beginning of this month, 
for the principal crop; that is, if they were not- ſown the 
latter end of February. 5 

A ſpot of light ground in an open ſi tuation, ſhould be 
choſen for theſe ſeeds, for the roots thrive conſiderably 
beſt in ſuch a ſoil and ſituation. 1 ; 

The ground ſhould be trenched one good ſpade deep at 
leaft, or rather double dig it. Obſerve in digging to take 
but thin ſpits, and be careful to break all clods, that the 
roots may have full liberty to run along and ſtraight ; for 
if the earth is not well divided or ſeparated, the roots are 
apt to grow both ſhort and forked. $41 

The ſeeds may either be ſowed broad=caſt all over the 
ſurface, or may previouſly divide the ground into four or 
five feet wide beds ; however, in either method ſow the 
ſeeds thinly, with an even hand, and rake them in; but 
previous to raking, obſerve, that if the ground be quite light 
and dry, let the ſeed be firſt trodden in evenly: in doing 
which, take care to tread the ground over regularly, with 
the feet pretty cloſe together; then let the ſurface be im- 
mediately raked even. By this method the ſeed will be 
bunied equally in every part, and the plants will alſo come 
up regularly. > 

But in ſowing thoſe ſeeds it will be proper to obſerve, 
that where the ground is inclinable to be wet, or apt to 
bind, it will in that caſe, be proper to mark it out into beds 
four. or five feet wide, with narrow alleys, about a ſpade 
wide between: then ſow the ſeed. Do not, however, 
tread the ground as above: but only ſtand in _ 
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and rake the ſeed in regularly, taking particular care not 
to draw the earth in heaps. | $. 
Or in ſowing theſe ſeeds, it may be vffected by firſt 
raking the ground as you advance in the. digging; then 
forming the ground into four feet wide ſhove the 
earth off the ſurface with the back of the rake half an 
inch or an inch deep; ſow the ſeed and rake the earth over - 
it, as obſerved in ſowing onions, &c. which fee, 


Of forking and dreſſing the Aſparagus Bedi. 


This is now the time to begin to ſpring-dreſs afparagus 
beds, which is done by forking or figbrly digging them 
with a three-pronged fork. ; | 
This work ſhould be begun about the middle, or latter 
end of the month, | 
For the purpoſe of digging or forking theſe beds, you 
ſhould be provided with a proper fork ; it ſhould have three 
tines about nine inches long: the tines ſhould be perfectly 
flat, and about an inch broad, and pretty thin, and the- 
ends of them ſhould be rounded and blunt. * OE. 
In forking the beds, be careful to looſen every part to a 
moderate depth, but taking great care not to go-too deep: 
io wound the crowns of the roots. 5 2-471 8 
1 he above work of forking theſe beds is moſt neceſſary. 
to be done every ſpring, to improve and looſen the ee 
aud to give free liberty for the buds to ſhoot up: alſo to 
give free acceſs to the ſun, air, and ſhowers of rain. _ 
The beds being forked, they muſt afterwards be raked 
even; obſerving that 1f you do not rake them immediately 
after they are forked, to defer it no longer than the end of 
the month, or at fartheſt the firſt or ſecond week in April, 


for by that time the buds will begin to advance towards the 
ſurface . | 8 


Planting Aſparagus. 


Ney plantations of aſparagus may now be made, this 
being the proper ſeaſon to remove theſe plants; but it 
may be done any time in the month, when the weather. 
is mild. 10 
In making plantations of theſe plants, one great article 

to be conſidered is, to make choice of a proper ſoil ; chooſe. 
the beſt the garden affords ; it muſt not be wet, nor too 
ſtrong or ſtubborn, but ſuch as is moderately light and 

G 2 : _ pliable, 
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pliable, ſo as it will readily fall to pieces in digging or 
raking, &c. and in a ſituation that enjoys the full ſun. 

The ground where you intend to make new aſparagus 
beds, ſhould be regularly trenched, and a large quantity 
of good rotten dung buried equally in each trench, at leaſt 
twelve or fifteen inches below the ſurface of the dug 

und. 21 We a 
5 The ground being dug and laid level, divide it into: 
beds four feet and a half wide, with alleys two feet wide 
between bed and bed, | | 

Four rows of aſparagus are to be planted in each bed, 
and ten or twelve inches diſtance to be allowed between 
plant and plant in the row, and let the outfide rows of 
each bed be nine inches from the edge. 

Next, let it be obſerved, that the plants for this planta- 
tion muſt not be more than two years old; but moſt good 
gardeners prefer thoſe that are only one year, which are 
what I would chooſe to plant; as from experience I have- 
found they generally take root much freer, and ſucceed 
every way better than two years old plants. If you chooſe 
to raiſe the plants yourſelf, it is done by ſowing the ſeed 
any time this month in a bed of rich earth; (ſee page 1 26) 
or, if you do not chooſe to loſe a year or two in waiting for 
your plants, you may purchaſe them, ready raiſed, of moſt- 
kitchen gardeners near large towns. I hey arecommontlyſold 
at a ſhilling to eighteen pence or two ſh: ings per hundred. 

The following is the method of planting them: 3 

Strain your line lengthways the beds, nine inches from 
the edge, and then with a ſpade cur out a ſmall trench or 
drill clofe to the line, about fix inches deep, making that 
fide next the line nearly upright; and when one trench 
18 opened, plant that before you open another, placing 
the plants the diſtance of ten or twelve inches in the 
row. = 6 
In planting the plants, obſerve they muſt not be placed 
flat in the bottom of the trench, as by ſome people 


urn we —— . ger oy ener ee edge r 
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iſed; but muſt be placed nearly upright againſt 8 
the back of the trench or drill, and ſo that the crown as 
of the plants may alſo ſtand upright, and berween w 
two or three inches below the ſurface of the ground ; fo 
and let them be all placed an equal depth, ſpreading m. 
their roots ſomewhat regular, againſt the back of the gu 


trench, and at the ſame time drawing a little earth 
ve 


* 
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up againſt them with the hand as you place them, 
juſt to fix the plants in their due ion, till the row 
is planted; then when one drill is thus planted, im- 
mediately, with a rake, draw the earth into the drill over 
the plants, and then proceed to open another drill, and 
plant it, and cover in the plants as above, and ſo on till 
the whole is planted. When they are all planted, let 
the ſurface of the beds be raked ſmooth, and clear them 
from ſtones. FFF 
At each corner of every bed, let a firm ſtake be driven 
into the ground, to ſerve as a mark fer the alleys. 

It is the cuſtom with ſuch people as are obliged to make 
the moſt of every ſpot of ground, to 2 erop of 
onions the firſt year, on the new aſparagus beds; and this 
ſhould be performed before the beds are raked, ſowing 
the ſeeds, and rake them in; and thus a crop of onions 


may alſo be obtained without hurting the aſparagus, pro- 
vided the onions are not ſuffered to grow juſt about the 


lants. | wt at EY 
l The aſparagus being planted, the next care is, when 
the plants come up, which will be about the end of next 
month, to keep them clean from weeds, which muſt be 
well attended to, during the ſummer ſeaſon, For the far- 
ther management, ſee the work of Summer and October 
and November, and the article Of dreſſing and forking the 
Beds in this month, page 123. 13 | 

Let it next be obſerved, that it will be three years from 
the time of planting before the aſparagus plants produce 
buds large enough to cut for uſe; though fometimes a 
few of the largeſt buds may be cut the ſecond ſpring after 
planting ; but | ſhould adviſe to let it be the third or 
tourth year before you make a general cutting. | 

A plantation of aſparagus, if the beds are - properl 
dreſſed every year, as directed in the ſpring and autumn 
months, will continue to produce good buds ten or twelve 
years, i 
In making new plantations of aſparagus, it is the cuſ- 
tom of ſome gardeners, inſtead of putting in young plants, 
as above directed, to ſow the ſeed at once in the beds, 
where the plants are to remain; and it is not a bad way; 
for by that practice the plants are not diſturbed: by a re- 
moval, and conſequently cannot fail of producing a re- 


gular crop. 
G 3 But 
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Bat it muſt be obſerved, that if two pieces 'of- ground 
are to be laid down the fame year in aſparagus, and ſup- 
2 one piece to be planted with young plants, the other 
town with ſeed, that piece which was planted will be 
ready to cut a year before that ſown with ſeed. 

However, to ſuch as chooſe to raiſe a plantation of 
aſparagus at once from the ſeed, as above, the method 
is this: 

The beds to be four feet and a half wide, and prepared 
as before directed for the plants; then mark out four lines 
lengthways the beds; then along theſe lines, at the di- 
ſtance © every nine or ten inches, dot in a few ſeeds, 
covering them half an inch deep. When the plants have 
been come up fome time, they muſt be thinned, leaving 
only one of the ſtrongeſt in each place; and carefully clear 
thiens from weeds. 

A plantation of aſpara s thus raiſed, will produce | 
1 t to cut the fourth — after ſowing, but will be 
very large and fine the fifth ear. 

As the method of cutting aſparagus may not be fami- 

Har to every one, I will here explain it. You ſhould be 
provided with a knife, whoſe blade is about eight or nine 
mehes long, and about an inch and a half broad at the 
baſt, narrowing to about half an inch at the point, which 
ſhould be rounded off from the back, and made ſomewbat 
blunt, and the edge ſhould be made full of ſmall teeth like a 
fue: then obſerviag, when the buds are from about 
two to three or four inches high, they ſnould be then cut, 
obſerving to ſip the knife down cloſe to the bud, and cut 
it off about three or four inches within the ground, taking 
great care not to wound or break off any young buds com- 
ming up near it from the ſame root, for there are always 
ſeveral buds in different ſtages of ben nen at 
che ſame time from the ſame root. 


Socuing AParagul Seed. 


This is now the ſeaſon to ſow . ſeed, to raiſc 
plants to make new plantations as above, or to raiſe plants 
for forcing in hot-beds. 

I This ſeed ſhould be ſown. in the beginning or middle 
of the month, on beds four feet wide of rich earth. Sow 
4t. broad-caſt on the furface, then tread it in, and caſt ſome 
of the earth out of the alleys evenly over the bed, and ay 
| rake 
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rake them ſmooth. The plants will come up in a month or 
fix weeks, when they muſt be kept very clean from weeds 
by a careful hand-weeding at different times in the ſummer. 
if the weather be very dry when the plants firſt come 
up, it will be proper to refreſh them now and then with 
water, which will forward them in their growth. 

They will be fit to plant out for good next ſpring. See 
the article for Planting Aſparagus in this month, page 123. 

When aſparagus is to be planted out for forcing, ſee 
that article in the work of February. 


Spring- dreſſing of Artichokes. 


Make a general dreſſing of Artichokes the beginning or 
middle of this month. £4 

Where the ground has been trenched up, and laid over 
theſe plants laſt winter, to protect them from froſt, let it 
now be levelled down, eſpecially if the plants have be- - 
gun to ſhoot tolerably ſtrong, otherwiſe defer it till next 
month; obſerving as you proceed in levelling down, to 
dig and looſen all the ground about the plants; at the 
ſame time examine the number of ſhoots or ſuckers ari 
on each ſtool or root, ſelecting two or three of the ſtrong 
on every: ſtool to remain,. and. all above that number to 
be ſlipped off cloſe with your hand; obſerving; in per- 
forming this work, to open the earth deep enough about 

each ſtock or root, that you may readily get to lip the 
ſuperabundant ſhoots off clean from the place from whence 
they ariſe ; minding, as above, to leave two good ſhoots, 
but never more than three, upon each root or . eloſing 
the earth in again about the root, and alſo about the young 
plants, preſſing it cluſe about them with your hand. 

The — which are ſhpped off, will do to make freſſi 
plantations, where wanted; for artichokes are increaſed 
by planting the young ſhoots, and by no other method; 
and this is the ſeaſon to do it. See as below. - 

55 Planting Artichobes. 

Where a plantation of artichokes are intended, let them 
de planted as ſoon in the'month as you can procure good 
plants : obſerving that thoſe ſlips or ſuckers flipped off 
in ſpring- dreſſing the old plants as above directed, are the 
proper ſets for this purpoſe. | 

G4 There 
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There are two ſorts, the large globe artichoke, and 

the French or green oval artichoke; but the former is 
greatly preferable to plant for the general ſupply, the 
heads being confiderably larger, and the . parts 
more thick and fleſhy. 
They ſhould be planted in an open ſituation, and in 
good ground; alſo let a good quantity of good rotten 
dung be ſpread over the piece, and dig it in. And in 
which the ſets muſt be planted with a dibble, in rows a 
yard and a Noe: and not leſs than two feet, 
nor more than a yard diſtant from one another in the row, 
Give them ſome water immediately after they are planted, 
to ſettle the earth properly about the plants. | 

The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and 
now and then watered in dry weather, in the beginning 
of the ſummer, will not fail to yield good artichokes the 
following autumn. T 

But it is proper to obſerve, that you may ſow a thin 
crop of onions, lettuce, radifhes or ſpinach, the firſt year 
between the rows of the artichokes. | | 

A plantation of artichokes will continue to produce 
good heads five or fix years, and ſometimes longer; but 
it muſt be obſerved, that ſuch perſons as defire to have a 
ſaceeMfon of thefe fruit, for four or five months in the 
ſemmer, ſhoutd make a new plantation every ſpring ; for 
the old ffocks which have been planted a year or two, pro- 
ence heads in June or July ; and thofe planted now, pro- 
duce heads in Auguſt, September, and October. | 


- 


Planting Beans. 


Plant beans of any kind, for all ſorts fucceed well from 
this time of planting. 55 

This is ſtill a proper time to plant the Windſor, To- 
ker, and Sandwich, and alfo the long-podded bean, which 
is a very great bearer. Any of the ſmaller kinds of beans 
may alſo be planted any time this month, particularly the 
white bloſſom, it being a great bearer, and eats exceeding 
ſweet, and is by ſome preferred to all others. 

There ſhould be ſome of the moſt approved of theſe 
ſorts put into the ground every fortnight, which will at- 
ford a regular ſupply of young beans during the principal 
ſeaſon of them. ih 

an 
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Plant the large kind of beans in rows à yard afunder, 
and the leſſer Kinds thirty inches between the rows. But, 
if it is intended to plant ſavoys or cabbage plants between 
them, the rows in general, * all the ſhould be full 
a Yar CANE ; 


Sowing Peas, S. : 


So marrawfat peas once a fortni b or thereabours ; 
by which means you will have 46 t ſupply of young 
peas for the table. 

Any other of the large or fatter Kind of peas, as are 
mentioned in the former months, may be ſown now, al- 
lowing the diſtance of a fortnight, or thereabouts, between 
each ſowing. Draw drills for the different kinds of peas 
at the diſtance mentioned in the former month, and fow 
them regularly, and cover them with earth about an inch 
and a half deep. 

All the forts of peas ſhould now be ſown in oo ſitu- 
ations, not much under low ſpreading trees. 


Earthing Peas and Beans. 44-2 
Draw earth to the ſtems of ſuch peas and beans ay 'are 
. height; it will ſtrengthen . ce great · 

" and will encourage their growth. - 


pag 


Turnept. ' 
So turn for a full crop about the middle, or 3 
the letter of this month, in an open fituation, and 


where the ground is light. 
Note, J urneps may be ſown at the beginning of the 


month, if required; but thoſe which are ſown ſo early, 
are apt to run up for ſeed before they apple, or at leaſt 
before they arrive at any confiderable : 

The proper ſeed to fow now, is t known by. the 
name of Dutch turnep, it being the beſt ſort to ſow' at 
this ſeaſon in gardens, but eſpecially for the firſt HAS ſe- 


cond erops. 
* elery, 


If ce was not ſown the laſt month, let ſome ſced be 

ſown the —_ of this, to plant out in May and 
&c. for an early crop; ſow ſome more of the ſame ſeed 
* the middle, or towards the latter end, for the prin- 
G 5 cipal 


* 
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cipal-crop. The ſeed ſhould be ſown in a warm ſpot of 
rich earth; covering it but lightly, not more than a2 
r of an inch: or you may rake it in with a light 

- — hand. Moiſten the bed with water frequently in 

weather. ; | 

Let it be obſerved there are two ſorts of celery ; one 
known by the name of Italian or upright celery; the 
other called celeriac, or turnep-rooted. celery. The firſt 
is that which is moſt commonly cultivated, and of which 
there are two varieties, viz. common upright celery with 


- Hollow ſtalks, and ſolid-ſtalked cglery.; both of which 


being from ſeed as above, are afterwards generally planted 
in trenches for blanching their ſtalks, which are the prin- 
pu uſeful thereof ; but the celeriac is. generally 

ted on level ground; the roots of it ſwell like a 
turnip, and 1s that part of the plant which is uſed. 


Small Sallading. _ 


4 MAKE of 94 * 4 N © 
Small ſallading, ſuch as crefſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, 
and turnep, ſhould, when a conſtant ſupply is wanted, 


de ſown once a week at leaſt, in a warm border, obſerving 


to draw ſome flat ſhallow- drills, three inches aſunder ; 
ſow the ſeeds therein, each ſort ſeparate, and cover them 
lightly with fine earth. nn | | 
For the particular method of ſowing theſe ſeeds, ſee 
the work of laſt month; and when the plants begin to 
come up, and if the earth cake, ſo as they cannot rife 
„ let the earth be lightly whiſked with the hand, or 
the end of a briſk broom, or with a light rake, as is there 
mentioned. ” FM 2 | ws ; . 
If theſe young herbs are attacked with a hoar froſt ap- 
pearing on them in the morning, let them be watered to 
walh it off before. the fun comes on them; as obſerved laſt 
month, which will prevent their turning black and ſpoil- 
| end ones © © Rag | | 
Purſlane, if required early, ſhould be ſown the begin- 
ning of this month, in a hotbed. Make the bed flight, 
eighteen inches high wilt do; put a frame on and cover 
the bed with earth four or five inches thick : ſow the ſeed 
on the ſurface, and cover it about a quarter of an inch with 


This 
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This ſeed wy de ſown in a bed of rich earth, in the 
natural groun at the end of the month. 


|  Sowing Chervil and Coriander. | : «20 
Gow chervil and coriander ſeeds ; draw ſome ſhallow 
drills for theſe ſeeds eight or nine inches aſunder : ſow 


each ſort ſeparate, and cover them about half an inch deep 
with carth; _ 


Theſe herbs are all to remain where ſown, and the chief 
culture they require 1s to be kept clear * weeds. | l 


So uing Parſley. 


Parſſey, if not ſowed laſt * may be 8 in a 
ſingle drill at the edge of the quarters, or borders of this 
garden: it will make a uſeful and alſo a neat edging, if 

not ſuffered to grow rank, 1 the curled 2 
or if large ſupplies are wanted for market, it may be ſowed 
in continued rows nine inches aſunder, or upon the gene 
ral and trod down, and raked in. 


Sowing B afil, 


Baſil is in ſome families uſed as a kitchen herd ; it is 
propagated by ſeed, and the middle or latter end of is 
month, or in April, is the ſeaſon to ſow it, and the plants 
will be ready for planting out in May. 

But for the greater certainty of acceſs, it will be ad- 
viſeable to ſow it in a flight hot-bed, and in earth, 
otherwiſe the ſeed will rot; and be careful to defend i it 
from wet till the plants are come up. 

They are to be planted out into a warm border, &c. in 
May; and managed as directed for 3 rage 
134+ ; 


Sowing and planting various ſorts of Pot and Medical Herbs. 


The ſeeds of dill, fennel, borage, burnet, bugloſs, ſor- 
ret, marygold, orach, and clary, together with the ſeeds. 
of all other herbs of the like kinds, be ſowed any 
time in this month, in a bed or border wo common earth, 

ö and rake them in; moſt of which may remain where ſowed, 
ö o — lants are roperly thinned ; or may be planted out 
; : a foot aſunder, in June or July. 


7 ſlips of baum, burnet tarragon, tanſ penury- i 
royal, feverfew, and chamonile » 18 3 


ö G6 _ 
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In taking off the ſlips of theſe plants, be careful to 
reſerve ſome root to each; plant them nine or ten inches 

Aiance fom each 82 * beds of 8 
Sow hyſſop, thyme, favory, and ſweet-marjoram, at 

the beginning; but they — MM very well if wn any 

time in this mohth. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſeparately 
in ſpots of rich light earth, and raked in; or, theſe ſeeds 
may alſo be ſown in ſhallow drills along the edges of bor- 
ders or beds, covering them in with fine earth a quarter 
of an inch deep, when the plants will make neat and uſe- 
ful edgings. >" | 

Theſe plants may either remain where ſworn, or may be 
tranſplanted, for which practice they will be fit in June; 
but if they were to remain where ſown, they ſhould at 
the above time be thinned to five or fix inches diſtance, 
and thoſe which are drawn out may be planted in another 
ſpot fix inches aſunder. 

But thofe which are ſown for edgings need not be 
thinned. | | | n 
Plant flips or cuttings of ſage, hyſſop, thyme, and 

ſavory, any time this month. 

'. Theſe ſlips or cuttings ſhould be of the laſt year's ſhoots, 


about five, fix, or ſeven inches long; obſerving to flip or 


Cut them off cloſe to the place from” whence they ariſe; 
but there are ſometimes to be found flips or ſuckers 
rifing from the bottom of the old plants that are often 
furnimed with roots; which flips or ſuckers ſhould alſo be 
particularly choſen. 
Plant all the ſorts in a ſhady border, five or fix inches 
apart; they will take root in a ſhort time, and will make 
ood plants in three or four months, if you water them 
in dry weather; and in September, they will be, ſtrong 
and well rooted, and may then be tranſplanted at proper 
diſtances in beds of rich earth. | 


Roſemary, Rue, c. 


Plant flips or cuttings of roſemary, rue, wormwood, 
and lavender ; let theſe be planted in a ſhady border, fix 
inches apart; they will take root freely, by obſerving to 
water them in dry weather; they may be tranſplanted 
into a more open ſituation about Michaelmas, when they 
will de well rooted, and have got ſtrength. 2 


4 
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It muſt be alſo obſerved in planting the cuttings 'of 
theſe plants, that the ſhoots which were produced laſt year 
arc to be choſen for planting ; they ſhould be from about 


five or fix to eight or nine inches long, according as you 


can find them, obſerving to flip or cut them off cloſe to the 
part from whence they proceed. | 

Put each ſlip or cutting about two parts out of three 
into the ground. 


But ſometimes there are alſo flips or ſuckers. to be met 


with, which riſe immediately from or near the roots of the 


old plants: theſe ſhould alſo be choſen, becauſe they are 
often well furniſhed with roots. = * 


Sowing Naſturtiums. 

Naſturtiums are often uſed in families; their flowers for 
ſallads and to garniſh diſhes, and their ſeed to 2 x 

This is now a good time to ſow them, and 
the month the better. | 5 f 

Drills muſt be drawn for them as is practiſed for peas; 
the ſeeds muſt be dropped into the drills two or three inches 
aſunder, and be covered an inch deep with eartn. 
When the plants are come up about fix inches high, they 
ſhould have ſticks placed for them to run up, for theſe 
plants are of the running or climbing kind; or for the 

ſake of ſupport, may ſow them near a hedge, rails, or any 
other tence. My 7 th # 


, Chives, 2 
Chives, a ſmall ſpecies of onion growing in large tufts, 
are uſeful in a Family i. the ſpring, &c. as a fubfiture for 


- 3 0 


young onions, both in ſallads and culinary purpoſes; they 


are propagated by ſlipping the roots, and this is the time 
to plant them: the method is to part or take off ſome flips 
from the old roots, and plant them in beds, where they 
are to remain, at about eight inches diſtance. - 


In ſhipping or parting the above roots, obſerve to pre- - 


ferve eight or ten of the ſmall bulbs together in a cluſter, 
and in.that manner to, plant them. | . 
They are to be planted with a dibble, making holes for 
them at the diſtance above mentioned, putting one cluſter of 
roots as above in each hole, and cloſing the earth well 
about them. hey will ſoon take root, and increaſe very 
laſt into large bunches, of many years duration. 3 
0 ü | int, 


ſooner in 
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| Mint. 
This is now a good time to make new plantations of 


=_ > 


This plant is propagated either by parting the roots, 
or by flips of the young ſpring plants taken up with root 
fibres at the hottom; -alſo by cuttings of the young ſtalks 
_ _ and May, &c. but at this ſeaſon the increaſing 
it by flips, or parting the roots, is moſt generally prac- 
tifed, and the method is this: 15 W 1 

In the third or fourth week in this month, have recourſe 
to ſuch old beds of mint as are well ſtocked with young 
2 and there ſlip and draw up a due quantity of the 

| of the young plants, obſerving to ſlip and draw them 
up with roots; to do which you muſt draw- them up 
gently, and with the help of your knife at times, to rai 
or ſeparate them ; by which care, every plant will riſe 
with tolerable good roots. ; | X 
Having procured the plants, let them be planted in 
rows about fix inches aſunder, and five or fix inches di- 
ſtant in the rows, and let them have immediately a tolerable 
watering, to ſettle the earth cloſe/ about their roots. 
The method of propagating mint by roots is this: get 
a quantity of old roots, and let theſe be parted in a proper 
manner ; then draw drills with a hoe fix inches afunder ; 

lace the roots in the drills, cover them about an inch deep 
with the earth, and then rake the ground. | 

But when the above method is to be practiſed, the roots 
mould be procured, and ptanted either in February, or 
the beginning of this month, or in October or November. 
Theſe plants will thrive in almoſt any foil or fituation. 

Obſerve, that all the ſorts of mint, ſuch as i, 
depper- mint, orange-mint, &c. may all be pr ted by 
8 Houten methods. f * 


. | Capficums. war. 
Sow cums, the ſeed-pods of theſe plants being 


of a hot ſpicy quality, are much eſteemed for pings 
the large podded kinds are beſt, but any of the ſorts may 


_ 


be uſed : See the Catalogue of Plants. Let theſe ſeeds be 
ſowed in a hot-bed about the beginning, middle, or to- 
wards the latter end of this month : and when the plants ap- 
pear, let them have a large portion of free air, and water them 
| þ frequently» | 


ö \ 
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frequentl „In the middle or latter end of May — 
will de fit to tranſplant, which muſt be into beds of rich 
earth in the common ground. See the <vork of April and 


2 * if they were to be firſt pricked out from the ſeed-bed 
the next month, into another flight hot-bed, three or 
four inches aſunder, to have three or four weeks growth, 
it will forward them greatly; or in default of a-hot-bed 
| for this porpoſe may, prick them out an a warm. border, 

carly in May (obſerving to arch the bed over with: hoops, 
and cover them on nights and had weather with mats) they. 
may afterwards be tranſplanted with balls. of earth to the 


roots to where they are finally to remain. See lay and Fane. 
| . Sowing Love=- Apples. | ; 

Abut the middle of this month is the time to ſow ſome 
tomato, or love-apple feed; the fruit or apples of theſe 


plants are, in fome families, much uſed in ſoups, and are 
alſo often uſed to pickle, both when they are green, and 


when ripe. | 
The Kult, when ripe, is of a beautiful red colour. 
The ſeed muſt be fown in a flight hot - ded, treating the 
plants as directed above for capſicums. * : 
For the farther management of them, ſee the Kitchen 
Garden for May. 3 37 
2 f & ..Garlick, Se. $I * ; 
Plant garlick and ſhallots ; let theſe be planted in«the 
manner mentioned in the former month ; and the ſooner 
they are planted now, the better. | | 
| | Scallions. © 48 ISIS FOLS 
The dry. onions which begin to ſhoot in the houſe may 
be planted in a ſmall ſpot in the garden, four or five inches 
aſunder, where they will ſoon take root, and ſhoot up 
freely, and will ſerve to pull up fox ſcallions. 


| SG Scorzonera, Shirrets, and Salſafy. . . © _ 
Sow fcorzonera and falſafy where 22 and alſo 
Kirrets : let theſe ſeeds be ſown thin on ſeparate beds, in 
an open ſituation, and raked in; they may be ſawn any 
ume this month. WE 3 1 
They are to remain in where ſown, obſerving 
to thin them to fix or W. 
e ' ate, 
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Note, The ſkirrets may alſo be propagated by ſlips from 
. of old ropts, planting them fix or eight inches 
| "— 

All theſe plants are eſteemed for their long fleſhy roots 


for boiling, being in perfection in Autumn, xe. See 


next month. 
| Large-rooted Parſley. 


| ow the ſeeds of Hamburgh or large-rooted parſley, if 
they were not ſown the former month: let this ſee be 
ſown thin and equally, on beds of rich earth in an open 
ſituation, and rake them in: when the plants are up, and 
have got a little ſtrength, they muſt be thinned to fix 
inches diſtance, that the roots may have room to ſwell ; 
for I e de ee 


| Kidney Beans. 23 


Kidney beans may be planted about the 2 of this 
N if the weather is 5 and the ground not too 
; they muſt be planted cloſe under ſome warm wall, 

ho. 5 will not ſucceed well. 

Draw ſome drills for them in a warm border, about two 
feet or thirty inches aſunder. 

Place the beans in the drills about two or three inches 

and cover them with earth about an inch deep. 

Or may ſow ſome ſeed ina flender hot-bed about the end 
of the month, for tranſplanting into warm borders the 
middle or latter end of April, ce. | 

For the different ſorts of kidney beans, ſee the Kitchen 
Garden for April. 

Sow more kidney beans in a hot- bed or hot-houſe, &c. 
to continue a regular ſupply of the early craps, to ſucceed 
thoſe of the two former months, obſerving. e ſame” me- 
thods as there directed. MS 


„* 


Cardoons. 


Sow cardoons in the middle of this month for tranſplan- 
tation : dig a bed of light earth for them in a free fituarion, 
let the ſeed be ſown thin, and rake it in evenly ; the plants 
will come up in about a fortnighr, or three weeks; and in 
about two months after, are to be tranſplanted finally in 
an open fituation, four or five feet aſunder, 

But obſerve when the plants have been come up in the 
ſeed-bed about a fortnight or three weeks, they ſhould be 


bo 


- 
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thinned where they are too thick, leaving them five or fix 
inches aſunder, that they may have room to grow without 
drawing each other u weak, 

They will be pretty ſtrong and fit to © xa out in June. 


See the work of that month. 


Or cardoon ſeed. may be ſowed at once W the ban f 


are to remain; in rows five feet aſunder. 
Potatoes. 


Potatoes may be planted any time this OY but 


about the middle of the month 1 is a proper time to begin 
that work. 


Theſe roots thrive beſt in a moderately light or looſe 


ſoil, and where it is not wet, and if you * ſome dung, 
it will be a great advantage. 

In planting potatoes, be careful to procure ſome x 

ſets; that is, to pick a quantity of the beſt kinds © 
tatoes, choofing ſuch as are perfectly ſound, and of a 
tolerable large ſize: theſe are to be prepared for planting 


by cutting or quartering them: that is to ſay, each root 


to be cut into two, three, or more pieces, minding parti- 
cularly that each piece be fornithed. with at leaſt one or 
two eyes or buds, which is ſufficient, - - 

Being thus prepared, they are to be planted in rows not 
lefs than 11 inches diſtance, but will be more eligible 
if two or three feet aſunder, and to be ſet twelve or fifteen 
inches diſtant in the row, and five or ſix deep. | 

As to the method of planting it is moſt commonly r- 
formed with a thick blunt-ended dibble; but ſome plant 
them as they proceed in digging or plowing the ground, 
placing them in the trenches or furrows, as you go on, turn- 
ing the earth of the next trench or furrow, over them; 
ſo on to the end, Others firſt dig or plow the ground, 
then draw drills with an hoe or plough, about fix inches 
deep, and ſo drop the ſets in the 2 ills, and cover them in; 
and ſome perſons hole them in with a ſpade, by taking out 
2 ſmall ſpit of earth for each ſet, which a boy drops in 
the hole, whilſt the man covers it with the earth of the 
next aperture. 

1 hoſe perſons who plant large quantities, and iſe 
planting them with a 


'andle at tap, to take hald on with a 


bles, have dibbles made that 
purpoſe; they are about three feet long, with a croſs ' 


- 
* 
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end mod with iron, about a foot up, having a foot or ſhou!. 
der of iron fixed at about five or fix inches from the bottom, 
to put your foot upon to help to thurſt it into the ground, 
thruſting it always as far in the ground as the above 
* by which means the holes are made all an exadt 
epth 

One perſon may be employed i in making the holes, and 
another to follow after to drop in the potatoes, Which work 
of dropping them may be N by women, or girls, 
or boys. 


— Artichockes. 


Plant Jeruſalem artichokes where required. | 
' Theſe roots will thrive in almoſt any foil, and multi- 
PY ſo exceedingly, that it is not eaſy to clear the e 

them again, for the leaſt bit will grow. The root, the 
eatable part of the plant, being large fleſhy tubers, bear- 
ing ſome reſemblance to a potatoe, but of a more irregular 
form, and taſte ſomewhat like the bottom of an artichoke, 
(hence the name) are in perfection in autumn and all 
winter, and are very good and wholeſome to boil and eat 
with butter, &c. 

Let them be planted in rows à yard afunder, four or 


five inches deep, and eighteen | inches or two feet diſtant 


in the rows. 


' Obſerve the ſame method in preparing the fers and | 


K them, as directed for Feen. 


ru Fivis' Gp. 55 


1 Fig-Trers.. 3 


RUNE ſig· trees, this being the beſt time of the year 
for performing that work. . 
Some prune figs the latter end of autumn, but that is 


wrong; the young bearing ſhoots being tender, many of 


them are liable to be killed by the froſt in ſevere winters; 
and, therefore, if they were to be pruned in autumn, 


and no more ſhoots left than what will juſt furniſh the 


wall, 


ms 
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wall, and ſevere froſt afterwards deſtroy many of the ſhoots, 
you have then no reſource left for ſhoots to ſupply theſe 


VACANCIES. 


Ihe beſt way, therefore, is to let theſe trees remain 
unpruned till this ſeaſon, leaving the whole ſupply of 
young ſhoots till this time ; and if ſevere: froſts moulk 


happen in winter, there will be a chance, out of the 
whole, to find enough that have eſcaped the froſt, to lay 
in to furniſh the wall. JJFFCCCCCCC PRO YE PIES 
In pruning fig-trees, obſerve to leave a ſufficient ſup- 
ply of the laſt ſummer's wood, from the bottom to the 
extremity, every way, in every part where ble, and 
where there is proper room to train them, ſo as the tree 
may be equally furniſned with bearers, at moderate di- 
ſtances, for theſe young ſhoots bear the figs: the enfuing 
ſeaſon ; fig-trees always producing: their fruit on the one 
jar eee 97 Dy 
Leave the branches and ſhoots in general about feven 
or eight inches aſunder, with all the ſhoots at full length; 
and the ſuperabundant ſhoots, or ſuch as are not wanted, 
and cannot be trained in without- being too- near together, 
ſhould be cut off quite cloſe, leaving no ſpur or ſtump ; 
being careful to cut. out the worſt, and leave the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt promiſing well placed thoots, at the diſtance 
above mentioned, with a leading one to each branch.. © 
Take care always, in particular, to train in every year 
ſome young ſhoots, at or near the bottom, that there may 
be a ſupply of young branches. coming up regularly one 
one after another, to ſupply the places of old naked 
branches, which will appear every ſeaſon in ſome part 
or other of the tree; for ſuch branches as are old, and 
have no young wood on them, ſhould be cut out, that 
there may be ſufficient room to train the bearing branches 
neatly, and at proper diſtances, © © Oo ”5 
In cutting out any of the large branches of theſe trees, 
ſuch as are too high for the wall, or ſuch as appear uſe- 
leſs, by having no young wood on them, ſhould be either 
cut oft to the place from whence they proceed, or to 
ſome convenient lower young flioot or branch, cutting 
them quite cloſe, leaving no | rag a: 53+:1 wp} > 5 
the young branches of fig-trees muſt not be ſhorten- 
ed or topped, but leave each at fall length; for were 
they to be ſhoxtened, it would not only cut away the 


part 


. 
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part where fruit would have appeared, but alſo occaficn 

them to run much to wood, and thereby never produce 
half a crop of fruit. | 

Ih ube tree being pruned, let every branch be immedi. 

ately nailed ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, at equal i. 

2 ſeven or eight inches from each other, or there. 


hy 


Propagating and planting Fig-trees. 

Plant fig-trees where wanted, this being. rather the bef 
month in the year for removing them; for they will noy 
take root in a very ſhort time. 4 

In planting figs, may either procure trained young | 
trees of ſeveral years growth, or ſuch that are arrived toa 
bearing ſtate, and plant them againſt the beſt ſouth walls, 
at twenty feet diſtance ;. or as theſe trees are -propagated, 
in general, either by the ſuckers which ariſe from the 
roots of the old trees, or by layers, or cuttings. May 
plant young plants of theſe at once where they are to 
remain, as above, that they may eſtabliſh their roots 
more. effectually without being afterwards diſturbed by 
removal, as plants do not root ſo freely as young: 
therefore, when it is intended to plant theſe trees, that in 
default of trained plants, ſome good ſuckers, of a mode- 
rate growth, and ſuch as are firm and well ripened, may 
be procured. either the beginning of this month, or in Octo- 
ber, ſlipping them off as low as poſſible, with roots, and 
plant them at once in the place where they are to remain 
or in the nurſery, for training a few years. 

But to raiſe them by layers, it is performed on the 
young branches any time this month, or in October or 

ovember, laying them in the earth four or five inches 
deep with the tops out; and they will be well rooted in 
a year, when they ſhould be ſeparated from the old tree, and 

either in the nurſery or where they are to remain. 
. Cuttings of the young ſhoots may alſo be planted now, 
or in autumn; and they will be well rooted by the autumn 
following, managing them as above. 

If theſe trees are to be planted againſt walls, or pales, 
let them be planted at leaſt twenty feet diſtance from each 
Other, | 
But fig-trees trained in half, or quarter ſtandards with 
fall heads, may be planted detached, in ſome ſheltered 


ſunny 
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ſunny ſituation, permitting their heads to branch away 
regularly around like other ſtandard trees; and they will 
in en ſeaſons, bear plenty of good figs... | 


Prumi "s Apricot, Peach, and NeAarine Teen. 


Where apricot, peach, and nectarine - trees till remain 
unpruned, let them now be pruned and nailed, as ſoon. as 
poſſible ; they ſhould be finiſhed by the middle of the 
month at fartheſt. | 

The buds of theſe trees being now pretty much ſwelled 
for bloom, are thereby liable to be rubbed off with the. 
leaſt touch ; therefore, great care ſhould be taken when 
Hou ie Fo, otherwiſe many of the buds will be dif- 
lace 
"1a pruning theſe trees, let the lame method be obſerved. 
2 in the former months. 

Nail the branches even, and cloſe to the wall, at equal 
diſtances, taking particular care of the buds, for they are 
more liable to be rubbed off in hailing than pruning. 


Preſerving the Bloſſoms and young Fruit of Wall-!rees. 


When apricot, peach, and nectarine trees are in bloom, 
ſome of the choice kinds ſhould be defended from froſt, if 
it ſhould happen at that time, by covering the trees with 
mats, &c. 2 

The mats for chis purpoſe ſhould be of the largeſt ze; : 
ine end of them ſhould be faſtened with nails er hooks, to, 
the top of the wall, and let them hang down over the trees. 
The lower end of the mat ſhould alſo be faſtened down, 
he Wo prevent their being blown to and fro by the wind, 
which would beat the Lofloms off. | 
When the weather is mild, the mats ſhould be taken 


or 

es 

in Not: for it is only in ſharp frolts that the bloſſom requires 
nd o be thus ſheltered, rg 
n 
W, 
nn 
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To preſerve the bloſſoms of young fruit, I have ſome- 
times ſtuck the trees with the cuttings. of the branches of 
hardy evergreen trees and ſhrubs, that are furniſhed with- 
laves, to afford protection to the bloſſom, and which [ 

es, bare found to be often ſerviceable. 

ch This ſhould alſo be done juſt when the trees are coming 
into bloſſom. The proper materials for this, are pieces of 

the branches of laurel, yew, fir, and ſome other hardy 

red Ae preſerving the leaves to them, and a 


— 
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to ſtick them between the branches and the wall, in ſuch 
manner as to ſhelter all thoſe branches which are in blof. 
ſom: they may be permitted to remain conſtantly, till 
the fruit is fairly ſet, and the bloſſom dropped, then to 
be taken away; it is the ſafeſt way to continue theſe or 
other occaſional ſhelters, till the fruit is as big as large 


Some people in default of evergreens, ſtick their trees, 
in time of their bloom, with branches of dried fern, 
which have often a good effect in * the tender 
bloſſom. 


Pruning Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apples, Ec. 


Finiſh pruning pears, plums, cherries, and apple ros 
either againſt walls, eſpaliers, or ſtandards. 

Pruning of theſe, and all other fruit trees, which yet 
remain unpruned, ſhould now be forwarded as faſt a 


petlivle, that the whole may be finiſhed by the middle or 


end of the month. 


Planting Fruit-irees. 


ue e of all kinds may be planted any time of 
this month, with ſucceſs; but the ſooner in the month 
the better. 16 4 

The trees which are planted now will take root in 2 
ſhort time; and, with the affiſtance of a little water in dry 
weather, they will ſhoot freely. 

In planting fruit trees, either for walls, eſpaliers, or 
ſtandards, obſerve to plant each kind at the diſtances 
mentioned in the former month, and in October, &c. 

For the proper ſoil and fituation for the ſeveral kinds of 
fruit, ſee the work of Ofoder and November. 

The method of planting is to open a wide hole for 
every tree, and, when it 18 opened to the depth you 
intend it, looſen the bottom well. Then prune the roots 
of the tree; that is, cut off bruiſed or broken roots, 
and trim the ends a little of all the very long ſtraggling 
roots in general. I his being done, place the tree in the 
hole; then break the earth well, and throw it in equally 
about the roots; and when all is in, tread the ſurface 
gently round the tre. 

New planted fruit-trees ſhould be well ſecured from the 


violence of the wind; if they are tall * let 3 


ſupported 


S oo ca +»#© 


abouts, ſhould be ſhortened into sight or nine inches, | 
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ſupported with ſtakes ; if dwarfs, againſt walls or eſpaliers, 
by being faſtened thereto. | | 


Pruning and Training young Apricots, Peach, and Ne#arine« 


trees. * | | 
Now is the only proper time to head down young apri- | 
got, peach, and nectarine-trees, planted againſt walls, an . 


time lince laſt Michaelmas, with their firſt ſhoots, from bud- | 
ding at full length ; which when a year old, ſhould always | 
be headed down low, to force out lower branches, to | 
furniſh the wall properly quite from the very bottom. -— ' |} 
This ſhould be done juſt as the trees begin to puſh;. | | 
therefore watch the opportunity, and let their heads be 
ſhortened at the proper time, which will be a great ad- 


vantage. ; | | 
; The head ſhould be cut down to the fifth or. 
fixth eye from the bottom; and if there are two ſhoots 
from the ſame ſtock, let them both be cut down, as 
above. a | 

By this practice the trees will produce ſome ſtrong ſhoots 
near the ground, ſo that they will be furniſhed equally 
with branches from the ſurface of the earth, to the top of 
the wall. But if the trees were not to be headed down, 
25 above, they would run up with a ſtem like a ſtandard 
tree, and not furniſh any branches to ſignify, within two 
or three feet of the ground ; ſo that the uſe of ſo much of | 
that part of the wall would be entirely loſt. WE IAE 

Such young apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, as 
were headed down a year ago, and having each produced 
three-or four ſhoots the laſt ſummer, ſhould now have. 
theſe ſhortened to ſuch lengths, as may encourage each 
ſhoot to produce two or three new ones the ſame ſeaſon. _. 

The method is this: let each ſhoot be ſhortened to 
about one half of its original length ; that is, ſuch as are 
twenty inches long, ſhould be ſhortened to ten or twelve 
inches; and ſuch as are fifteen. inches in length, or there - 


| 

and ſo in proportion to the different lengths of the ſhoots. | 
By this practice each of theſe ſhoots will produce three 

or four new ſhoots the ſucceeding ſummer ; ſo that by Mi- 9 

chaelmas, each young tree ſo treated, will, if they have 

thriven well, be furniſhed with, perhaps, f fteen, eighteen 

er twenty ſnoots. 9 | 
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The trees may then be pruned, according to the method 
directed for the older trees of that fort, obſerving ſtill to 
ſhorten the young ſhoots, but in ſuch a manner, as they 


may both produce fruit, and a ſupply of young wood as 


above ſaid; obſerve the directions given for the full-bear- 
ing trees; that is, to cut off about one third of each 
ſhoot, and then nail them ſtraight and cloſe to- the wall 
about fix inches aſunder. See Fruit Garden in February, 


- Prunning and Training young Apple- trees, Qc. 

The young dwarf-apples, pears, plums, and cherry. 
trees, which were lately planted againſt walls or efpaliers, 
&c. with their firſt ſhoots, of only a year or two old, en- 
tire, ſhould now be pruned down to a few eyes, that they 
may put out ſome good ſhoots near the ground, to furniſh 
the bottom of the wall, or eſpalier therewith.” © 

If the heads of theſe trees are but of one year's growth 


from the bud or graft, let them be ſhortened to three or 


four eyes ; obſerving to do it juſt as they begin to break, 
as before mentioned. : a | 

A they are two years from the bud or graft, and 
the ſhoots were cut down as above, laſt ſpring; let 
the ſhoots which were produced from them the laſt ſum- 
mer, be alſo ſhortened now to fix or ſeven inches. 

The fame rule holds good with theſe, at firſt training, 
as mentioned for the apricots and peaches, for it is by 
ſhortening properly, the firſt and ſecond years ſhoots, 
from the budding and grafting, that the whole ſucceſs 
depends on forming a uſeful handſome tree. As when a 
young wall or eſpalier tree is well furniſhed with branches 
near the ground, theſe will readily ſupply you with more 
in their turn, to furniſh the wall or eſpalier upwards. 

But in the common courſe of pruning apples, pears, 

lums, and cherries, their ſhoots and branches are not to 

ſhortened ; for after the young trees are furniſhed with 

a proper ſupply of branches at bottom, their ſhoots muſt 

- then be trained to the wall at full length, only ſhortening 

a particular ſhoot where more wood may be required to 
furniſh that part. : 


For more particulars in that work, ſeo the work of laſt 


month, 


/  Gooſtherrid 
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Prune ſeberry aud currant-buſhes — they are 

not yet og but let this work be finiſhed the beginaing 
f the EN ö 
y Keep the branches thin, and the middle of the trees 
open, and clear of wood, ſo as to admit the fun and air 
freely, by which means the fruit will be large and 'well 
taſted, Obſerve the rules exhibited'in January, February, 5 
and October. | 

Dig the ground between the gooſęberry and currant-trecs, 
where it has not been done in the former months. 

The looſening of the ground about the roots of theſe 
ſhrubs, is of great * to them, and at no time more 
uſeful than the preſent, as they are-juſt now 8 to 
ſhoot, 2 
| | 1 planting Ra 
7 Prune raſpberries, where not done — ks to . 
| cut out all dead wood ; and where the live ſhoots which 
were produced Jaſt ſummer, and which are the bearing 
| wood of this year ſtand too thick, let them be thinned: out 
t e e e ge and ſhorten the ſhoots which. ars 

For the particular method of pruning, fn la month, &. 
, The ground between the rows of raſpberries ſhould nor 
/ be dug, if it was not done before ; it will ſtrengthen the 
, Fw. and add a neatneſs to the place. £5 
's 'Plattzions of raſpbernies may - made at the beginning, | 


2 or middle of this mb my will take root ſoon atter they 
5 are planted, and will grow, f deen and produce fruit the 
e ſame year, provided you give them ſome water now and 
then in dry weather, till they have taken freſh; raot, - 

5, In planting raſpberries, remember it is the 
0 ſhoots which were produced from the old roots 1 es | 
h that are. the ,proper plants ; chooſing ſuch whoſe . are 
| well furniſhed with fibres, and one or more buds formed at 
8 bottom for new ſhoots ; 3 rejecting ſuch as have naked ſticky | 
to roots. F 

Let them be planted in the manner, 204 atthe Siſuaes 5 
ſt mentioned. in the two. former months. | 


Digging the Fruit-tree. . „ 2 
N the aaa borders __ are not yet done. 


iel 


* 


\ 


| 
| 


1 
| 
| 


Stir with a hoe, the furface of ſuch borders as were du 


appear neat. 


of the two laſt months, or November, &. 


month, by which means you may propagate any fort you 


cut from the trees laſt month, or the beginning of this, it 
will be the more eligible; ſnortening them to twelve 


long ſhoots into two, three, or more lengths, as above, 


ceed from, laying them four or ſive inches deep in the 
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This will be ſerviceable to the trees, and will deſtroy the 


weeds; and after being neatly raked, the borders will ap- 
r neat and decent. 


in the former months; that is, ſuch as are not ſown with 
cloſe crops; ſuch as radiſhes, lettuee, ſpinach, &c. and 

then let them be raked ſmooth ; by which means the growth 
of young ſeed weeds will be retarded, and the whole will 


Prune Fines. 15 | 
Where there are vines that are not yet pruned, let them 
be now done as ſoon in the month as poſſible; for when 
vines are pruned too late, it is ſeldom that a good crop 
o eas Fo Lo neat 
For-the particular method of pruning them, ſee the work 


Propagating Vines. wa 


Plant cuttings of vines the beginning or middle of thi 


detire, for the cuttings will take root freely. 


- 


The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt year, which if 


inches in length, or thereabouts ; and let each cutting 
have about an inch, or fo, of the former year's wood at 
its bottom. Though this is not abſolutely neceſſary, as 
they will ſucceed without any old wood, and may divide 


for 4 e N PRE». 
hey may be planted either in nurſery-rows, or in the 
places where they are finally to remain, either against 
walls, eſpaliers, or elſewhere ; - obſerving to plant them 
ſomewhat ſlanting, and ſo deep that only one eye may 
_—_ above ground, and that ſhould be cloſe to the fur- 
e. an ENT Y FouÞ 
Vines are alſo propagated by layers, obſerving to lay the 
young ſhoots occaſtonally with part of the branch they pro- 


earth, leaving thee or four eyes of the ſhoot out of ibe 
ground, ſhortening the top accordingly, if too long. 


' Strawberrits 


a 
n 
0 
k 


and the ſooner this is done the better. 


may ſtill be placed in hot-beds and hot-Houſes, Cc. to pro- 


Continue the care of fruit - trees now forwarding in hot 
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| Strawberries, $46 26 "© _— 
| Dreſs the ſtrawberry beds if they were not done in the 
former month; the plants will now begin to puſh apace, 


Clear the beds from weeds, and the plants from firings, 
and other litter; and if the main plants are crowded with 
young ones from the laſt year's runners, let them be 
thinacd accordingly ; for it is the beſt method to keep theſe 
plants in fingle bunches as it were, and clear of each other, 
ſo that there may be room to dig round them with a.narrow 
ſpade or a trowel. RT 32 oe oo at NS RIES - - 

The beds being cleared from litter, looſen the earth be- 
tween the pms : 2 if you _ „ freſn earth to the 
beds, it will ſtrengthen the plants, they will flower 
ſtrong, and — large fruit. * n 

Strawberries may now be planted where required. Ob- 
ſerve the ſame method as mentioned in the former month. 


A farther ſupply of pots of bearing ſtrawberry - plants 


4 


duce a ſucceſſion of early ſtrawberries to ſucceed thoſe of 
the former months, and to afford a ſupply of ripe fruit till 
thoſe in the open ground ripen in June, -- +, © 


* 1 - 
% 8 4 


| Forcing Fruit- trees. 2 l bids 


walls, forcing-houſes for early fruit, ſuch as peaches, nec- 
tarines, apricots, cherries, vines, &c. let the fires be made 
every evening; admit air in ſunny days, and give occa- _ 
ſional waterings; each of which by the rules explained in 

the laſt months. | 7 "WH 


- 


% d 
7 — — — 2 4 z 
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AS A ” 6” 
The PLEASURE, or Flower GARDEN. 
2 Pricking out early Annuals. _ * 

F. any tender anduals were ſowed the two former months, 

1 make a new hot - bed towards the middle or latter end 

of this, in which to prick them, to forward: their growth. 

Let the hot-bed be about two feet or thirty inches 

high, and make the top even; then ſer on the frame; and. 
4, # when 


- - 


* 
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when the great heat 1s over, let the earth be put in; let 
the earth be light and rich, and perfectly dry, and lay it 
equally over the bed fix inches thick. en the earth is 
warm, prick the plants therein at three or four inches 
diſtance each way, and give them a little ſprinkling of 
water; then let the glaſſes be put on, obſerving to raiſe 
- them a little every day to let out the ſteam ; Fade the 
Plants from the ſun till they have taken freſh root, | 
= When the plants are rooted, and begin to puſh, they * 
ſhould have freſh air every day; therefore, let the upper 
ends of the glaſſes be raiſed an inch, or two or three in 
height, to admit it to them, but ſhut them down towards 
ide evening, and cover them on cold nights with mats; 
remember to ſprinkle them with water frequently, giving 
but alittle at each time. POSE 
Odi Sorbing tender Annuals, , a 
A hot-bed may be made the beginning or any time 
this'month, to ſow the ſeeds of any kind of tender annual 
Howers in, ſuch as cockſcomb, amaranthus tricolor, double 
balfamine, globe-amaranthus, ice-plant, ſenfitive-plant, 
c. Make the bed in every reſpect as directed in the for- 
mer month. The fame kind of ſeeds may be ſown. For 
the different ſorts ſee April,” and the Catalogue of Plants. 
+ The plants raiſed from this ſowing may be brought for- 
ward to blow ſtrong and beautiful in July, and will conti- 
nue till theSroft deſtroys them. | 
Remember they are not to remain in the hot-bed where 
raiſed, but are to be tranſplanted, ſome into pots, and 
ſome into the borders, See the work of April, May, and 
June. | | | i - 
Sowing leſ5-tender or hardier Kinds of Annuals, 
A flight hot-bed ſhould be made in the ſecond or third 
week of this month, wherein to ſow the ſeeds of the leſs- 
render or hardier kinds of annual flowers. Such as the ſeeds 
of China after, India pink, marvel of Peru, balſam, ,palma 
Chriſti, capſicum, mignionette, bafil, French and African 
marigolds, and ten- weck ſtocks, chryſanthemum, tree and 
purple amaranthus, perficarias, love-apple, ſeabiouſes, con- 
volvulus major, ſtramoniums, and Chineſe hollyhocks, 
with ſeveral other ſorts. See the work of April. | 
. Obſerve, they are only to be raiſed in the hot-bed, and 
aſterwards tranſplanted, h 1 


— 
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Make the hot · bed about two feet high; put on the frame, 
and then earth the bed, five or fux inches thick, for the re- 
ception of the ſeed. | 

The. method of ſowing theſe ſeeds is this: 1 ſhallow. | 
drills from the back to the front of the frame, two or three - 
inches aſunder; ſow the ſeeds therein, each ſort ſeparate, 
and not too thick; cover the ſmalleſt-ſeed about a quarter 
of an inch, and the largeſt near half an inch. When the 
plants are come yp, let them have air, by raifing the glaſlcs 


two or three inches high every day; when they have been 


up ſome time, and have got a little ſtrength, they muſt-be 
radually bardened, to bear the open air, by taking the 
54 fette entirely off —＋ mild day. Refreſh them now and 
then with moderate of water: ſome of them 
| will be fit to prick out — month, and all of hem in May. 
See thoſe months. | ; 
Note, In default of frames and lights, mages hand or 

ell-glaſſes, or oiled- r frames; or + you may arch the 

f 8 PAPE you. 
bed over with hoops, and in nights and bad weather, cover. 
x it with large garden - mats, or canvas cloths,. &c. s 
6 Where a hat- bed cannot be convenĩently obtained you 
F may, towards the end of the month, -ſow-ſome of the above 
þ mentioned annual flower-ſeeds on a warm border, where 


the earth is rich and light, and covert it oceaHonally with 


1 „ by that method, are China 

alters, ten weck · ſtocks, India pink, African French 
6 marigld, ,chryſancheruy, purple and tree amarzuthus, 
4 — ca biouſes and convolyulus major: - ſow th 
d 


thin, each, ſort ſeparate, and, arch the bed-oyer wit 
hoops > then, every nig Oy pals in bad weather, let mats be 
drawn acroſs the hoops.. With this management the plants 
| will come up, and grow freely; and if you refreſh them 
4 with water in ay weather, they will be. fix to plant out 
* about the end of May or —— of une, and will 
| flower pretty * and in . — le good time in au- 
tumn. 

Or, for want either of a hot - bed or any of the other 
above mentioned conveaiencies, molt of the ſeeds. will fuc- 
— in a warm border next magth, without - any pro- 

on. 


For their full n ſee the work of the three 
H 3 ; Hardy 


9 
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21 Sn E364 Hardy annual Floxwers, | , 

Sow in the borders and other parts of the garden, the 
Feeds of all forts of hardy annual flowers. The ſorts are 
large and dwarf annual ſun-flower, oriental mallow, lava. 
rera, Venice mallow, larkſpur, flos Adonis, ſweet ſultan, 
large fleſh-coloured and blue and yellow lupines. Sow alſo 
convolvulus major, ſweet-ſcented and Tangier peas,” and 
naſturtiums. Likewiſe ſow the ſeeds of the Spaniſh ni. 

rella, purple and white candy-turf, Venus looking-plaſs, 
Venus navel-wort, dwarf double poppy, Lobel's catchfly, 
dwarf annual lychnis, ſnails, caterpillars, and convolvulus 
minor, and fome others. - See next month. 

All the above kinds of hardy annual flower ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown, each kind ſeparate, in patches in the different 
borders, and in. the manner mentioned in” the former 
month. The plants muft remain to flower, in the places 
where they were ſown, for they do not well bear tranſ- 
planting; therefore, when they come up, let them be 
rthimned where they have riſen too thick: water the 
pate bes in dry weather, both before and after the plants 
are come up. n 5 n 
. , | | 4 : , 
Giving fre/b Earth to Plants in Pots. - - ; 

Give ſome freſh earth, to the of double wall. 
fowers, double ſtock July flowers, double ſweet-williams, 
rockets, roſe campions, catchfly, campanulas, and ſcarlet 
 JHychnis, and ſuch like plants, which were potted laſt au- 
tumn'or before, .and were nor drefſed laſt month. 

In doing this, clean the plants firſt from leaves, 
then take ſome of the earth out of the top of the pots, 
but take care not to go ſo deep as to diſplace the roots of 

the plants; then fill up the pots again with freſh earth, 
and give them ſome water; this will ſtrengthen their 
Toots, and the plants will ſhoot freely, and produce large 


The cuttings of double chryſanthemums, which were 
planted in boxes or pots laſt autumn, and preſerved all 
winter in frames, &c. ſhould. now be planted out fingly in 

the pots where they are to flower ; ſome of them may be 

planted out next month in the borders among other flowers. 


KS, wheie 
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| Where they will flower early and ſtrong, and make a hand- 


ſome appearance. | Tz 
; CO Ariculd Plans © 
If the auriculas in pots were not dreſſed laſt month, let 


it now be done early in this, as formerly directed. 


The fine auricula plants in pots ſhould now be guarded 
from much wet, cold winds and froſt ; ſuch weather being 
hurrful to their flower-buds, which are now in forward - 


neſs. Therefore continue the pots under the hoop arches, 


where the plants can enjoy the 5 air, and be defended 
when there is occafion, by drawing mats over the 
bee 8 8380 | 
The plants ſhould not be debarred from a warm and mo- 
derate ſhower of rain, which will now prove beneficial 
in promoting 4 free growth, and will ſtrengthen their ad- 
vancing flower-buds. When the weather is dry, let them 
be refreſhed moderately with water at times, juſt enough 
to keep the earth a little moiſt about their roots. 
The pots ſhould be kept free from weeds, and the plants 
from decayed leaves. one 0 MT oO NON 


e's Carnations. - h 

The carnations which were raiſed from layers laſt year» 
and which are not yet planted into the la pots where 
ou intend them to flower, ſhould be plan erein the 
beginning of thi month, „ E 
Take up the plants with ſome of their on earth about 
their roots, and place one plant in the middle of each 
pot; but if the pots be. large, you may put two plants in 
each; cloſe ghe earth * them, aud give a mode - 
rate watering to ſettle the earth about their roots. Place 
the pots where be plants may be defended from cold 
70 and water them woderately and frequently in dry 
weather, e 5 6 ps 


© The carnation plants. which were planted lat autumn, | 


into the pots where they are to remain, ſhould now be 
freſh earthed. * | | ef 
Let the plants firſt be cleared from dead leaves, then 
take ſome of the earth out of the pots, as near to their 
roots as poſſible, without diſturbing them; then let the 
pots be filled up with the freſh mould, laying it cloſe © 
| n round 
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round che plants; aſter which, water the pots to fettle | 


the earth. 


The freſh earth will be of great ſervice to the plants, it 
will ſtrengthen them, and cauſe them to ſhoot. ſtrong, and 
produce large and handſome flowers. 5 

This is now the time to ſow carnation ſeed. See the 


| Fork of Sewing Perennial Plants, in the next page. . 


- Pe 


Plant, if required, ſome, ranunculuſes'and anemones; 


* 
4 
- 


* 


Protecting curious Flowers. 


No protect the more curious kinds of tulips, hyacinthss 
38 and anemones, in beds, from cold rains and 

ſts, which frequently happen in this month. Their 
flower -buds are now advancing apace; therefore, if you 
deſire to have large and beautiful flowers, it will be of 
much advantage to beſtow the care of covering them in 


dad weather, and they will blow in their true perfection. 


Let the hoop-arches be continued over the beds, as men- 


tioned in the former month, and every night, and at all 
times when the weather is froſty, and in exceſſive cold 


rains, &c. ſharp cutting winds, and very cold nights, let 
the mats be drawn over the hoops. 

In mild days let them be conſtantly uncovered, that 
they may enjoy. the free air; and moderate ſhowers of 


. 


rain will do them no harm, but be ſerviceable. - | 


Tf the boops which are fixed acroſs the beds, are low 
and too near the flowers, when advanced in growth, the 
mould be remoyed, and taller. boops fliould fixed acroly 
in their place. > 1 


* 


_ Hyacinths will now begin to advance space, if the 
flower-ſtems are tall, aud the ſpike of flowers large and 
heavy; you ſhould therefore, pepery Joie ſticks to ſup- 
port KSL flower-ſtems, for the large double flowers being 
VY 


„the ſtalk alone is not able to bear them up. Let 


_ & ſmall neat ſtick be fixed in the 17 near every plant, 
and let their flower - ſtalks be brou 
- © fhergto neatly with ſome ſoft tying. 


ght cloſe, and faſtened 


Planting Nanuncaliſis and  Antiones ones. 


Hey will blow and make à fine appearance in May aud 
une, after the early planted ones are gone. In dry 1 
1ery 


* 3 „ 54 
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Jet the beds be frequently watered aſter 1 plants 
_ up; and they will flower tolerably ſtrong. 


— 


mat n, Kinds „„ e. ; 


nal Plants. 


 Pertnmial and biennial Hower-ſeeds, of moſt Kinds, may | 


be ſown any time this mo | 
It is tõ be obſerved, eons theſe kinds do hot flower 
fans year they ate ſown; but all the ſorts of them v 


after. 13 

As every one may not know the meating of perennial 
and biennial plants, we will here explain 1 as The p | 
nial plants are thofe which continue many years, ſuch as 
ererlaſting ſun-flower, perennial aſters, &c.. The bien- 
nials are thoſe that are only of two years duration, being 
ſown one year, and flower and S ſeeds the next, 


Canterbury bell. flower, name 
The kinds proper to be ſown now, are carnations, piok 

ſweet - williams, wall-flowers, atid ſtock July-flowers, of ke 
forts. Sow alſo fingle roſe-campion, catch- fly, ſcarlet 
lychnis, columbines,. Greek valerian, ſeabiouſes, and Cati- 
terbury bells. 

| The ſeeds of bollyhocks, French hone bie hetle- 
bore, nee fatin-flower, tree-primroſe, ſurubby mal · 
low, broad-leaved campanula, and fox - gloves, with feeds 


of moſt orher ſorts of perenaaal - and biennial n may y 


now be ſown?” 


For ati account of the varjous ſorts to be raiſed from 
ſeeds, ſee next month, and The Catalgue of Plants of the 
end of the book. 

All the above, and other hardy perennial flower. feeds, 
are tobe ſown-in beds of light earth in the © ground, 

Dig a ſpot for them in a Wärm ſituation, bus not in an 
ſhady place; divide the ground into beds three or four fee 
wide, and the beds into as many parts as you haye kinds of 


ſeeds : ſow them thin, and each kind ſeparate, -and let thaw; 
an 


de covered properly with earth; the larger ſeed. ba 
inch, and the ſmaller feeds about a quarter of an inch deep 
or may be raked in evenly. 


But in ſowing theſe kinds, or any other ſorts of perennial 
flower-ſ ſeeds, you may 1 thallow drills io ſow them in, 


1 Téecopor- 


4 


and ſoon after die; fuch as the 'F reach Wer he, 


flower ſtrong, and in the greateſt perfection the yeat | : 


—— — 


— 
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Dr june. 


ſort. See the Flower Garden for September, 


\ 
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rtioning; the depth of the drill to the ſize of the par. 


ticular ſeeds, ſo that each kind can be more regularly ce. I 


vered with the proper depth of earth it requires; but, al. 
though this practice is very proper for the larger kinds of 
ſeeds, ſuch as hollybocks, &e. yet the ſmaller ſegds may 
be ſown by broad-caſt on the ſurface of the beds; then 
tread in the ſeeds, and rake the ground ſmooth. Or you 
may practiſe the following method : firſt rake the ſurface 


of the bed ſmooth, then, with the back of the rake, tum 


the depth of a quarter, or half an inch of earth, equally 
off the ſurface of the beds into the alley ; then ſow the 
ſeed, and, with the teeth of the rake, draw the earth back 
again evenly over the ſeed.  * _. | 

When the weather is dry, ſprinkle the beds frequently 


with water, but eſpecially when the plants begin to ap- 


pear, and the plants will be fit to be pricked out in May 

or it muſt be obſerved, that all the above, and other 
perennial and biennial plants raiſed from ſeed, are to be 
tranſplanted, firſt bing them out from the ſeed- bed 
about the end of May, and in June, (ſee theſe months, 
and then, about Michaelmas, to be tranſplanted to where 


they are'to remain to flower. 


Dig the Borders © 
Dig ſuch borders or other parts of this garden, as are 
not yet done, and rake them ſmooth ; they will then be 
ready to receive the ſeeds of annual flowers, and plants of 
others; beſides, they will appear freſh and neat, 


Tranſplanti: z Perennial Plants. 

"Where there are vacancies in any of the beds, borders, 
or other parts of this garden, they may now be filled up 
with many different kinds of flower plants, which wall yet 
ſucceed, if planted ſoon in the month. | : 

The principal ſorts proper to plant now, are lychniſes, 
roſe - campions, rockets, catch-fly, campanulas, carnations, 
pinks, and ſweet - williams, both double and fingle ; ba- 


_ <helors-buttons, aod double fever-few; golden-rod, pe- 
rennial ſun flowers, perennial aſters, and French honey- 


Auckles ; alſo columbines, Canterbury bells, monks-hood, 
ſox · gloves, tree-primroſes, and moſt others of the like 


All 


- x 
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All the above plants will take root in a ſhort time, and, 
if you ſupply them with water now and then, in dry wea- - 
ther, till treſh-rooted, they will all of them flower this 
ſeaſon. ** 1 en. . vey Wa © > 
Plant alſo dwarf fibrous-rooted flowers, where wanted, 
in the borders; they will take root freely, and in a little 
time. | 1 — WAY J : 
Such as polyanthuſes, auriculas, double daiſies, double 
chamomile, - London pride, violets, hepaticas, thrift, 
primroſes, and gentianella ; and any other of the like 
kinds (ſee September) will ſucceed well, if planted at the 
beginning of this mont. f oy 
Give them ſome water when firſt planted, and at times 
till they are well rooted, and they will grow freely, * 


Hoe and rake the Borders. 


Looſen the ſurface of thoſe beds or borders which were 
dug and planted - with flowers of any kind laſt autumn, 
or any time ſince. . " 0 

Let this be done in a dry day, and with a ſmall hoe, ſtir- 
ring the earth carefully between the plants, taking care of 
the ſhoots from bulbous roots, &c. which are now juſt : 
ing through the ſurface; then let the beds or borders 7 
neatly raked; and, as you go on, clear away all decayed 
leaves which appear about any of the plants, and let the 
whole be cleared from weeds and every ſort of rubbiſh, 

By thus looſening the ſurface ot the borders, the firſt 
growth of ſeed-weeds will be prevented, and it will greatly 
promote the growth of the flowers, and the borders will - 


appear clean and agreeable to look at. 
„ Penning Shrubs and dig the Clumps in the Shrubbery. 
p * Finiſh pruning all ſorts of flowering-ſhrubs and ever- 


two former months. | 1 

Dig the ground in the clumps or borders between 
flowering-ſhrubs and evergreens, if not done in the for- 
mer months. Let it be done at the beginning of this, 
month ; which will help the plants greatly, and the ground 
_ turned up freſh, the plants will ſhew themſelves 
well, { 


et preens which require it, obſerving the directions of the 


* 


H 6 Planting 


4 
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Planting deciduous Floweri cla oruamental, and Fo 
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Where dedhduous flowering-ſhrubs, or trees, are Wikited in 


- Any part of this garden, they may now be brought in and 


planted, for moſt forts will yet ſueceed. BEER 
Such as the althza-frkurex, ſpireas, ſyringas, roſes, 
gelder-roſe, honey-ſuckles, arbor Judez, jaſmines, com- 
mon lilac, Perſian lilac, mezereons, tacamaharea, labur. 
nums, hypericum- frutex, bladder-nut, ſumach, candle. 
berry myrtle, dog-wood or euonymus, Virginia dog- 
wood, double-flowering cherry, dwarf-almond,- and all 


other kinds of hardy flowering-ſhrabs, may ſlill be plant- 


For a more particular account of the different ſorts, ſee 
T he Catalogue of Shrubs at the end of the book, and in the 
work of November. ; N N 

& Finiſh making plantations of all ſuch deciduous, orna- 
mental, and foreft-trees as are intended; moſt ſorts may 
ſtill be ſucceſsfully removed; but it is adviſeable to com- 
Pleat it as ſoon as poſſible. See The Catalogue of decidu- 
uu Trees, See Foreft-T recs, page 133. 8 


Tranſolanting Kachervcks, | 5 . 


| Evergreens of moſt kinds may be planted any time this 
month, where required ; they will take 1 hoes nom 


* 


than at any other time of the year. 


Particularly the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree, magnolias, 
and bays, the evergreen ſpindle-tree, or euony mus, pyra- 
cantha, phillyrea, and alaternus, may be tranſplanted 
_ time this month, when the weather is mild. Plant 
alſo. here wanted, laurels, Portugal laurels, lauruſtinus, 
exergreen oak, hollies, and yews; alſo cytiſus, and cil- 
2. with any other of the like kinds of evergreen 
ſhrubs or trees. b |; 

The cedars of Libanus may be likewiſe tranſplanted 
any time in this month, as alſo pines and firz of all forts 


eypreſs, junipers, arbor vitæ, and ſavin. 


All other ſorts of evergreen ſhrubs and trees may like- 
wiſe be ſafely tranſplanted at this ſeaſon, For a liſt of theſe 
. ſorts, fee October, or The Catalogue at the end of 


. 
* 
6353 „„ * 


Direction 
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brought from any diſtance, and cannot be immediately 
planted, untie the bundles, and lay] the roots im a trench, 
and cover them with earth, to lie till the places allotted for 


Directions for planting all Sorts of Sbrubs. 
Let all the flowering and evergreen flirubs, orhamental 
trees, &c, deſigned for the ſhrubbery, be planted at fach 
diſtances, that they may not crowd each other,” as they 


row up; for they always ſthew themſelves belt when t 
r at ſome diſtance from each other. Shrubs of 


kinds defigned for detached elumps particularly, mould be 


planted at ſuch diſtances, that there may be good room to 


dig the ground between them, and alſo to hoe and cleay it, 
when wanted. 123 


Let all tree kinds be alſo allowed r proportion- 
able to their reſpective growths, according whether 


they are defigned for open or cloſe' plantations, or Kerr 7 


oves, avenues, or thickets, Re. 
In planting ſhrubs and trees of every kind, brat ** 


5 nient expedition be made in doing it; ſo that they may be 


planted as ſoon as poffible after the 8 are taken up, or brought 
from the nurſery, or eiſt where, that 'their roots may not 
de dried by the ſun and wind; but when the ſhrubs wre 


them are ready to receĩ ve chem. | 


In preparin for planting, obſerve to dig open a round £ 
wide a aperture each ſhrub and tree, capacious enough 


to receive the roots freely, and let them be of a 
depth, and looſen the eee, well. The holes being 


ready, bring the ſhrubs, and prane off broken or bruiſed 


roots; and then place them in the hole upright, break the 
earth well, and throw it in equally about their roots, and 


let them be covered a proper depth, ſhaking the plant · gent- 


ly as the earth is filled in, to cauſe it to ſettle cloſe between 
all the roots and fibres ; and tread it moderately, to fix the 
plants firmly in an upright poſition ; making the top of the 


earth hollow, like a baſon, round each fhrub, to hold was 


ter when given in dry weather ; ; and lay ſome mulch, or 
litter, on the ſurface, round the tree, to preſerve the earth 
moiſt about their roots, particularly to the more curious 
forts ; and if they. are watered as ſoon as planted, it, will 
ſettle the earth about all the roots more ale and pros 
mote their freſh rootuig, 

Immediately after planting, fix ſtakes to ſuch an requit 
ſupport, and let them be faſtened thereto, 

Planting 
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Roſe-trees of moſt ſorts may ſtill be removed. 

| Thoſe that are planted any time this month, will "A 
22 flowers the ſame year ; but the ſooner they are planted 
* detter they. will take root, and the ſtronger they: wall 
flower.' 

Butcurious perſons often plant theſe ſhrubs late in the ſea- 
ſon, in order to have a late bloom. I have planted them 
in April and May, _ had them flower in CEA * e 


| tember. 


9 0 Planting Edging for Beds OE Ih 5 
: Plant box edging, it will take root ſoon, and grow . 


enough, provided you water it a few times. Where there 


are any gaps in the former planted edgings, let them now 
be made good; for ragged and une ven edgings have a diſ- 
agreeable look. 

Thrift, af neatly planted, makes pretty edgings 1 to bor 
ders, or Bower. beds, and is by ſome much eſteemed for that 


rpoſe, both for its evergreen property, and as a pret 
flowering plant in ſummer, Plant this, where * . 


the beginning of the month, by the method directed in the 


f _ r planting months, and. water, it at times, in dry wea- 


ther, t is well rooted. 

Pinks may likewiſe be planted for =” BLN and to ſuch 
perſons as ſell the flowers, it makes a very profitable edg · 
ing. 
| Double daiſies, London- pride, &c. are alſo. ſometimes 
uſed for edgings, as obſerved laſt month : but theſe plants 
too ſoon __ out of bounds. | 


Plant Badger, 


Finiſh planting hedges, where intended, as early i in the 
month as poſſible; it may ſtill be performed both in ever- 
greens and the late ſhooting deciduous 91 80 See De- 
. 


* 


Clean the Pleaſure Garden. 


| 6 of this garden ſhould be now well cleaned, 
and pur into the beſt order, 

Keep the N and lawns perfectly clear from 
worm caſt, for theſe appear unſightly, and ſpoil the 


gra, : | 
; Where 


1 
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| Where ſuch appear, let them be broken and ſpread 
about with a taper pliable aſh- pole, and let the graſs be af= I 
terwards well rolled, by whieh means you will be able to | : 
mow it cloſe and even E | 

. - Graſs will now begin to grow apace, if the weather is 
mild; therefore'let the walks or lawus be mowed in good 
ume, before the'graſs'.is rank ; otherwiſe you cannot” cut 
it cloſe, ſo as to have a ſine and even bottom, being careful 
in this firſt mowing to cut as cloſe and regular as poſſible 
without ſcoring ; 4 nothing looks more unſightly. © 

Let the edges of the walks or Tawns be all neatly cat even | 
and regular now, with aſharpedging iron; it will add great- © | 
ly tothe neatneſs'of them whe Hale 


New graſs-walks or lawns may till be made, any time 
this month. e 2: 5 
Turf will grow freely if laid now, provided it is laid 
down ſoon after it is cut. It ſhould be well beat after it is 
laid, and well rolled after heavy ſhowers of rain, Which 
will render the ſurface ſmooth and firm. BUR ILE 
Or in default of turf for laying walks, lawns, '&c. may 
ſow it with graſs-ſeed, preparing the ground level, firm, 
and even, equally in every part ſmoothing the ſurface; 
then ſow the ſeed thickly, rake it in with à wooden take 
lightly, and directly roll the ſurface ſmooth, or when the 
ground is dry. : dd wo h 
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Gravel CSP 


* 
f * 


Gravel-walks ſhould now be kept perfectly clean from 
weeds, and ſuffer no ſort of litter to he upon them. 1 
| Roll the walks well twice every weck, when the weather 
will permit; by which means — will be firm, the ſur- 
face will be ſmooth, agreeable to walk upon, and have a 
neat appearance, 


Now is the time to begin to turn gravel-walks where the 
furface is dirty, or overgrown with moſs, or full of ſmall 
weeds. By turning the gravel, the moſs and weeds will be 
ipod, and the walks will appear as freſh as. when firſt 
made, "TRA 8 5 

Such gravel-walks as were broken up and laid in ridges, 
the beginning of winter, ſhould now be levelled down; and 
put into their proper form, about the middle or latter end 
ef this month, or beginning of next. i 
(SA 8 N c Bu 
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But this ridging of gravel-walks, in winter, is the moſt 
ill looking, and unneceſſary contriyance, that ever: was 
introduced into a garden, though a common cuſtom 
among -gardeners. There is, I think, in this practice, 
| ſomething very contrary to reaſon: the walks are thereby 

rendered altogether uſeleſs, in every winter ſeaſon; when, 
in ſome gardens, it muſt certainly be very incommodious, 
both to the proprietor and to the gardener himſelf; and in 
all gardens it has a deſolate and confuſed appearance. 
The reaſon ſome. give for this abſurd cuſtom is, that it 
prevents the. growth of werds; but it has rather the con- 
ary effect; ſo that T-ſhould adviſe that all gravel-walks 
might remain always in their proper form, conſtant 
uſe, except juſt turning them in ſpring to deſtroy the 
numerous ſmall weeds and moſs often DJoppearing on the 
ſurface, and to give che walks a freſh and lively appear- 


ance. 


practiſed, iet che ridges be levelled down ſowe time this 


month. 1 a 
Let this work be done in dry days. . 
In turning, ox laying down gravel-walks, either old or 
new, the work 4924 done to the greateſt exactneſs; 
the walks being a principal part of the garden. | \ 
" Gravel-walks ſhould be made higheſt in the middle; 
ut the riſe ſhould be eaſy, and ſhauld come on gradually 
rom both fides, finiſtung them off ſomewhat rounding ; 
being careful not to make them too high, or of a ſudden 
Tiſe in the middle; for a walk made in that form is uneaſ 
to walk n, and is alſo difagreeable to the eye. 


 gravel-walk of twelve feet wide, ſhould have a riſe of 
| about three or four inches in the middle; that is, the 


middle ſhould rife gradually ſo much higher than the fides, 
The ſame riſe Thou ld be allowed in proportion to the width 
of every gravel-walk ; one of . twenty-four feet wide, 
mould not have more than fix inches rife in the middle 
and a walk of fix feet wide, ſhould not have more. rife 
than an inch and-an half or two inches ; for the method 15, 
that for every foot the walk is wide, allow from about a 

Uarter to half an inch riſe in the middle; this will be 
— both to give it the requifite gradual ſwell, and 
throw off wet; for the riſe ſhould 4 more thap juſt 
percepuble ; and if the walk exceeds twenty-four or thirty 


feet, 


However, where ridging up the walks in winter has been 
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feet, that allowance ſhould be diminiſhed about one 
third. = : | | 

When the gravel-walk is made according to the abave_ - 
dimenfions, it will be * to the eye, and a perſon 
can walk in any part of it with pleaſure; and. there will 
be flope enough to prevent water lodging on any part of the 
ſurface. 1 N | K * ** * 

As you proceed in turning or laying gravel-walks, ob- 
Nees tread, rake, and roll 88 fifteen or twenty 
feet, or theteabouts. The method is this: xl | 
When you have advanced with the turning or laying 
about fifteen or twenty feet from the end, let that be firm- 
ly trodden all over equall An ſmooth it off with the back 
of the rake, and roll it directly; then lay, turn, or level 
down as much more, and tread, rake, and roll that; and 
ſo proceed to the end of the walk, for gravel never rakes 
nor rolls ſo well as when freſh ſtirred, eſpecially it it is of 
a loamy nature: in that caſe never level down more than 
you can rake or roll the ſame day, for fear of rain happen» 
ing, which would rendes it like mortar. ER 4 ; 

For an account of making new gravel-walks, and of the 
proper ſorts of gravel, ſee the work of April. 
pF" Planting Forefi-Trees, ' 

Foreſt-trees of all forts may till be removed, but any ge- 
neral plantation of theſe ſhould be moſtly.. performed in 
zutumn or winter, or early in 'pring ; that i, ny. 

b open weather, from 'Oftober to November, until Fe- 
ebene net ſorts of foreſt-trees, ſee Deremben. 

In planting fofeſt-trees for timber plantations, allo 
them the proper diftances for the purpoſes intended; if for 
cloſe plantations, or b 
gradual thinning and falling for poles and other ſinall pur- 
poſes, ev | ſeven, eight, or ten. years,., VC. per. 4k g 
them in cloſe rows, only four, five, or. fix feet diſtance; - 
ind when they have attained the abovementioned growth, 
from the time of planting, proper for the firſt thinning, ſe» 
ect the handſomeſt plants at regular diſtances to ſtand for 
timber; and thin the reſt; but when deſigned to have 
the whole Rand for a full plantation of large ſtandards 
{ore any” is thinned, plant them att ten or filreen feet di» 
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a hand's breadth above it; which part of the ſtock remain- 
ing above, will ſerve to which to tic the firſt ſhoot from the 
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Grafting. 


G2 apples, pears, plums, cherries, dee. this being 


the principal ſeaſon for doing that work. 
procured grafts of the proper kinds, as mentioned 
be! a ſharp knife, ſome new baſs, and a proper 
quantity of F "clay, proceed to the work the 
beginning of the month, and let the ſame method be prac- 


tiſed now as mentioned in the work 8 the Nee laſt 
month. 


Management of Fruit. Trees 3 and dle laft Year. 
The fruit-trees which were grafted and budded a year 


_ © ago, ſhould now have their roots, which were made laſt 


ſummer, ſhortened, that they may ſend forth lateral ſhoots 
or branches, to form a regular head near the ſtock. See 
the Frait Garden of this month and Fe 


Let this be done juſt as the ſhoots begin to puſh, ſhort- 


| ening them to four or five eyes. 


The ſtocks which were budded the laſt ſummer, ſhould 


nom have their heads. cut-off, a little above the budded 


ner 


Haring a ſharp knife, cut the head of the ſtock off flop- 
ing bebind the bud, either almott -cloſe-thereto, or about 


bud in fummer, to ſecure it from the wind, but muſt be cut 
down clofe next ſpring. See laſt e and the * of 


| WEN in June. 


Sewing dess, of deciduous Trees 64d Shrubs. 


| Now i is the time to ſow the ſeeds of many forts. of hardy 
deciduous trees and ſhrobs. - 

For an account'of the various forts which may be raiſed 
from ſeed, ſee April. And as moſt of the feed. ſhops. are 
now generally w ell furniſhed with many ſorts of exotic and 
other tree and ſhrub ſeeds, every year, from America aud 
other parts ; whoever may be 5 ed to raiſe. any of the 
forts from ſeed, may be ſupplied with the ſorts 118 deſue 
* che above ſhops. 
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The method of ſowing the hardy kinds is eaſy enough; 1 
and many forts of them will ron freely with very. little 
trouble. * 
Dig a ſpot for them where the ground is ary, of a 
vole texture, and in a ſituation not too much expoſed; - 
and let the earth, be perfectly well broken, and make the. q 
ſurface level ; then divide the piece into beds three feet, | 
and a half wide, Sow the ſeeds of each ſort in its ſepa- | 
rate ſpot, or plant them, as you ſee it moſt convenient, a- 
cording to the kinds and fizes of the different ſeeds ; and | 
cover them with fine light earth, taking care that each ſort, - © 
according to its fize, be covered a proper depth; ſome half 
an inch, and others an inch, or two inches deep, according | 
to the fize of the ſeeds, fruits, or nuts, 
In dry weather let the beds be frequently ſpriokled with 
water ; and when the ſun is hot, a little ſhading with mats 


will be ſerviceable. 9 ſome of the mare Curious and deli. | 
cate ſorts, 


8 Trees and Shrubs by Cu wings. 
Trees and ſhrubs of many kinds; may be-pro gated from 44 
cuttings ; this is a-good ſeafon to plant Bork 2 | 
Dig a ſpot for them where the ground is ſomewhat aid, | | 
and not ſtiff; —— broken with the ſpade, .. 
and rake the ſurface ſmooth: then. divide the piece into a0 " =» 
many parts as you have kinds of cuttings to plant) · Wm 
Take off the cuttings with a ſtrong knife, from the. trees 4 
or ſhrubs you want to increaſe ; let them be of the laſt | 
ſummer's ſhoots, cutting them off from about fix or eight ; 
to twelve or fiftzen inches lon r enn find 
them proper for your purpoſe: and plant them in rows, 
each cutting about half way into the ground, and cloſe 
the earth well about them. In dry weather let them be 


watered twice a week; and, keep them perfectly clear from | 


L The cuttings: of mod kinds of hatdy'trees: and nabe 


ae focceed by this method, may füll be planted, where [! 
| not done in autumn or laſt month. 


1 For an account of the principal ſorts which may be fait. 

10 ed by chis Ae, ſee the Nurſery in October. 

ng hardy evergreen Shrub and Tree Seeds. 3 

Gre The oor * moſt kinds of evergreen' trees and ſhrubs, 
may now be ſown ; ſuch as 2 of Lebanon, pines, in, 
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cypreſs, juniper, &c. this being the proper ſeaſon to ſow 
theſe and the like kinds. n . 

Dig a ſpot of light earth for theſe ſeeds, and divide it 
Into ſmall ord ſow the ſeed therein, each fort by itſelf, 
and cover” them with light earth, about half an inch, 
Watering and ſhading the beds in dry hot weather will be 


very neceſſary.” It will be of great ſervice if you do it while | 


che plants are young. 3 
The ſtrawberry-tree, or arbutus, may be raiſed from 
eed; and this is the ſeaſon to ſow t. 

But the moſt certain method is to ſow this ſeed in 2 


- hot-hed, The method is this: fill ſame ſmall pots with 


- freſh light earth; ſow the ſeed therein, and cover it near 


half an ineh; then plunge the pots. to their rims in a 
hot- bed. Sprinkle the pots frequently with water, and 
eng plants appear, they ſhould have à great deal of 
air. 7 | 
_ ** Thefe ſeeds will alſo grow, if you ſow them in a bed 
of natural earth, but not ſo expeditiouſly, nor ſo certain. 
The acorns of evergreen oak may be ſown now; alſo 
the ſeeds of phillyrea and bays, and other evergreens, in 
beds of light earth, and cover the acorns about an inch, 
and the others about half an inch deep. 
For a further account of thedifferent ſorts of 
which may be raiſed by ſeed, ſee the Nurſery next month, 
and The Catalogue of Trees and Shrabs at the end of the 


= i ... . Tranſdlanting young Trees and Shrubi, 
Moſt: ſorts of young trees and fhrubs, both deciduous 
: oat Mo rity) ſtill be removed, either from 
the ſced-bed, or other comp«rtments where they ſtand too 
cloſe, and require planting out in wide nurſery- rows. 
In tranſplanting the various forts in nurſery-rows, ſome 
of the ſmaller kinds may firſt be bedded out in cloſe rows 
from fix to twelve inches diſtance; ſuch as the cedars, pines, 
ire, and ſuch like evergre Sc. but the larger ſeedling 
lants, xc. ſhould be planted in wide rows two feet and a 
8 Ralf aſunder, and the plants placed from about twelve or 
fifteen inches, to half a yard in each line. 


Watering after tranſplantation may be neceſſary in late 


planting, to ſome of the tenderer evergreens. 
Hd gend 10 16.57; 1 Sout ; 1 


. 


the 
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Likewiſe to ſome of the more delicate ſorts, it may be 
proper to lay ſome mulch, or ſome ſort of long litter, 
on the ſurface, to ptevent the ſun and wind from drying 
the earth too much about their roots. agen; og 


Weeding Seedling Trees an Shrubs. © 
Look over the ſeed- beds of young trees and ſhrubs ; if 
weeds appear on them, let them be carefully picked out by 
hand in time, before they mix their roots with thoſe of tb 
| Watering Seedling Trees, Wc. op Fo 
In dry weather it will be proper to refreſh the ſeed-beds 
of young trees and ſhrubs, with water, now and then; a 
itele — 0 OR. 
; : Vines. e „ | 75.1 
"Vines of all ſorts may be propagated by cuttings ; this 
is now a proper ſeaſon to plant tlem . 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt fummer's 8 
and if cut from the vines in the former months before rhi 
ſap flows conſiderably, and preſerved in dry earth till now, 
it may be of advantage; let each be ſhortened to ten or 
twelve inches, leaving only three eyes or buds to each cuts 
ting; plant them in rows half a yard aſunder, and eight or 
ten inches apart in the rows, plaeing each cutting with two 
of the buds in the groves, the other out, appearing only a 
little above the ſurface. l 5 
Give them water occaſionally in dry weather, and they 
will take root freely, and make ſome ſhoots at top the ſame 
year, and become tolerable plants by next autumn. 
The vine may likewiſe be propagated by layers of the 
young ſhoots and branches, which will readily emit roots. 
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or PEN the green-houſe windows every mild day, that 

F the plants may enjoy the freſh air freely, for no 


they require that neceſſary article. =o 
iſe Whenthere is aſharp froſt, cutting winds, ora very cold air, 


de windows ſhould be kept cloſe; for ſuch weather would x 


rum 
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ruin ſome of the tender kinds, and would be of bad con- 


INES to all. SY | 

eep the windows cloſe every night. 

Look over the tubs or pots every other day, and fee 
where water is wanting, and let ſuch as require it be ſup: 
plied therewith, : taking care to uſe moderation in that 
caſe. Water will be ſerviceable to moſt. of the- plants, 
but eſpecially to all the woody kinds, if you apply it in 
due tim, and in moderate quantities, and they will now 
require it frequently. But be ſure not to give them too 
much water at a time, for that would prove the deſtruction 
of many kinds, and would be prejudicial to the plants in ge- 
neral; eſpecially while they are confined in the e | 
Keep every plant in the houſe free from decayed leaves; 
that is, where ſuch appear, let them be immediately picked 
off: for theſe, if permitted to remain, would prejudice 
the health of the plants; beſides, they appear diſagreeable. 

If any decayed or mouldy ſhoots appear on any plants, 
cut them clean off to the firm live wood. 

Wbere duſt, or mouldineſs, or any fort of filth appears 
on the leaves of the plants, let them be cleared therefrom; 
that if the leaves of the oranges, lemons, and other large- 
leaved kinds are foul, have a ſpunge dipped in water, 
cleaning. the leaves therewith, one by, one, and let the 
ſmall-leaved forts be cleaned by watering out of a water- 
ing-pot all over their heads. £430 | 


Heading Orange or Lemon-Trees. 
Where any orange or lemon-trees have decayed, or ir- 
regular unfightly heads, it will now be proper to head them 
down, as directed laſt month; at the ſame time, either 
ive a |.ttle freſh earth at top of the pot, &c. or ſtiſt 
them out of the pot or tub, with the ball of earth about 
the roots, in order to replace them again with ſome freſh 
- earth ;; by which means they will ſhoot out with greater 
vigour, ſo as to appear with full and handſome heads, by 
the end of July, 8 „ 
Prepare for this purpoſe a proper quantity of freſh earth; 
let this be broken well with the ſpade, and lay it ready near 
the green-houſe. g 
hen bring out the trees and prune their heads as you 
fee convenient, and cut 25 dead wood. a 
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hen this is done, either looſen the earth at top of the 


pots or tubs, and a little way down round the ſides, taking 


out the looſened mould, and fill up with freſh compoſt ; 


or it may be more beneficial if the tree be taken out of 


its pot or tub, preſerving the ball of earth about the 
roots entire, as above obſerved; then with ar knife pare 
away from the bottom and ſides all the matted and mouldy 
roots, with part of the old earth, equally round the ſide 
of the ball; this done, put ſome freſh earth in the bottom 
of the pot, or tub, and immediately replace the tree, and 
fill up round the ball with more earth, bringing it at leaſt 
an inch over the top of the ball. 


=- 


Give a moderate watering, as ſoon as they are either 
freſh earthed or ſhufted, to cauſe the earth to ſett le cloſe 


about the roots. DRE ET; 8 
Then return the trees to their places, in the green- 
houſe, and let them be . refreſhed with water frequently; 
but let this be given in ſmall quantities, juſt enough to keep 
the earth about the roots a little moiſt. 
When they are brought out of the houſe for the ſummer 
ſeaſon, let them be placed in a ſhady fituation, and ſupply 
them well with water in dry weather. PE OE”: 


But ſuch orange-trees, and whoſe heads are in a ve 


weak or fickly condition; ſhould. be treated, if poſſible, as 


directed for ſuch trees in the work of the Green-houſe laſt 
month. LE” ; 5 | 


% — 


Heading down Myrtles. 


Where myrtles have decayed branches, or the heads are 
unſightly, let them alſo be headed down, more or leſs, as it 


ſhall ſeem proper, and either ſhift tbem into ſome freſh earth, 


as directed above for the oranges, or let ſome of the earth be 


taken off the top of the pots, and round the ſides; then fill 


up the pot with freſhearth, and water them. — 
Theſe trees, with this management, will break out again 
very freely, and will, in four or five months time, be well 
furniſhed- with entire new heads. Supply them duly with 
water, * | | as 72 


Shifting Plants that <vant it, into large Pots. 
Any of the oranges, lemons, or myrtles, or other green- 
houſe plants, that want larger pots, may be ſhift into 


8 When 


them any time this month. 
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When take them out of their pots, preſerve the 
ball a bell let all the matted or molly Karr on the 
outfide of the ball, be pared off with a ſharp knife; then 
ſet 18 in their new pots, and fill up the ſpaces with freſh 
- cant, | | ; 

Water them immediately after this, and ſet them in 
their place in the green-houſe, and they will ſhoot freely 
both at top and root, I 0 


Giving freſh Earth to the Pots of Green-houſe Plants. 
"The oranges, and green - houſe plants in general, which 
do not require ſhifting, ſhould at this time, If not done laſt 
month, have ſome freſh earth added to the tops of their pots 
or tubs; it will encourage the plants greatly, and it is ſoon 


E. 3 a a | 
Firſt looſen the old earth in the tops of the tubs, _ or 
pots, quite to the ſurface of the roots, but ſo as not to 
diſturb them, and looſen it alſo down round the ſides, a 
little way ; then take out the looſe earth, and fill up the 


pots with ſome that is new, and give them a moderate 


— 


watering. 
| Sow Exotic Tree-ſeeds. 


A hot-bed may be made the beginning of this month, 


to ſow the feeds of tender exotic trees, or plants, either of 
the green-houſe, or ſtove kinds. 'The bed ſhould be made 
either of hot dung, or freſh tanner's bark, and covered 
with frames and olotles ; or if made of hot dung, lay eight, 
ten, or twelve inches of tan bark at top, either new or 
old, in which to plunge the pots, &c. 1 

T be ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots of light earth, and the 
ru ſhould be plunged to their rims in the tan, and ſhould 

moderately watered at times. 

Were tan cannot be obtained readily, make the bed of 
hot dung, preparing it firſt as you do for other hot-beds ; 
then make the bed three feet high, ſet a frame on, and 
when the great heat is over, lay on three or four inches of 
earth: then fill ſome ſmall pots with fine light earth; ſow 
the ſeeds. in the pots, and cover them lightly with ſifted 


earth; then plunge the pots in the earth on the bed, and 


put on the glaſſes. | 
Let the pots in general be frequently ſprinkled with 
water, and when the plants appear, let them have freſli 


air, by raiſing the glaſſes a little way, Obſerve to keep 
I 


vp 
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up the heat vf the bed, by applying a lining of freſu hot 
dung, when the heat declines much. 7 
Inter Cherry, or Anomum Phnit. PI 
The winter cherry, or amomum Plinii, is much eftcemed 
for its beautiful red fruit, which it bears. in winter, This 
plant is eaſily raiſed from ſeed ; this as the ſeaſon to ſo it, 
and the method is this: 8 e e ge ® 
Fill ſome pots wich rich earth, ſow the ſeed on the fur 
face, and cover it with light earth, about the third part of 
an inch; then plunge the pots to their rims in a moderate 
hot-bed, and water them frequently, I 
When the plants are come up, and about three inches 
high, they may be planted fingly into fmall” pots, and 
placed in a gentle hot-bed, where they will take root and 
grow ſurpriſingly, for they are naturally of a quick growth, ? 
They may afterwards be planted inte larger pots, and 
placed in the open air, till the latter end of ober, and 


- 


be then taken into the green-houle, _ | 
| Sowing Kernels of Oranges for Starks. 

Now is the time to ſow the kernels of oranges and 
lemons, in order to raiſe ſtocks to bud any of theſe kinds 
of trees upon. _ Fes 2h 12 e e ee 

The beſt method of ſowing theſe kernels is this: fill 
ſome middle-fized pots with very good earth; ſow the 
kernels in the pots, and cover them half an inch deep wit 
earth; then plunge the pots into a hot-bed, and ter them 
de frequently watered, See the Green-houſe next month. 
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The Hotr-Houss . 
' | a Pines, , 5 : ot 

1 pines will now, in general, ſnew fruit ; that is, 
ſuch as are fruiting plants; they muſt therefore have 

good attendance. e 354 {ita "1 
Examine the bark-bed, and ſee if there is a proper heat; 
for upon that depends the ſucceſs of having handſome 
and full-fized fruit. The great article is to preſerve a free 
growth in theſe fruit, from their firſt appearance to the 
ume of their maturity; * be done by * 
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bark. bed to a proper degree of heat: that is, the heat ſhould 
be quite lively, for a faint heat will not anſwer the pur- 
3 therefore, on examining the beds, if you find the 
eat much decreaſed, let preparation be made to renew it 
as ſoon as poſſible. ES e ; 
Provide for that purpoſe, a quantity of new bark from 
the tanners, the beginning of this month. The middle. 
ſized bark is to be choſen, and ſuch as hath been at lcaft a 
fortnight or three weeks out of the tan-pits. 
- The quantity of new bark neceffary to provide at thi; 
time, ſhould be equal to near one- third part of what the 
bark pit will contain. This, when brought home, ſhoul! 

- be thrown, up it a heap ; and lie eight or ten days, to drain 
and prepare for ſertuentation. But, if very wet, it ſhould 

de firſt ſpread thin in an open ſunny place for two or three 
days to dry, and be then thrown in a heap. * 

When the bark is ready, let all the pots be taken up outof 
the bed; then pare off ſome of the old earthy bark at the top 
and fides to an equal depth, and carry it away. When 
this is done, throw in the new bark, filling up the bark. 

it therewith to the top; then, with a fork, let the whole 
33 up, and the new and: old be perfectly well mixed 
together, working it up quite to the bottom. 

Lerel the top, and immediately let the pots be plunged in 
a regular manner as they were before. The whole of 
this work ſhould be begun and finiſhed, the ſame day, if 

ſible. | | | £48, 

The heat of the old bark being not quite exhauſted, it will 
ſet the new a going directly as it were; and the will re- 
vive the heat of the old, and both together will produce a 
kindly growing heat, and will retain it a long time. 


* Watering the Hot-houſe Plants, and giving freſh Air, 
Water ſhould now be given frequently to the pine · apple 
plants in general, but the fruiting- plants will require it pret- 

ty often. A | 

They ſhould be refreſhed moderately, about once in four, 
five, or fix days; and be ſure not to give them too much # 

A time. ; E 
Air muſt alſo be admitted to theſe plants, at all favouradi 
unities. This ſhould be done only in warm ſunny 
days, and but little wind ſtirring. In ſuch days, ſome d 
the glaſſes may be drawn open a little way, about nine, ith 
| ; (5 


— 
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eleven o clock. and ſlut cloſe again about two, three or four, 
admitting a larger or ſmaller portion of air, 8 as 
the heat of the day increaſes or decreaſes, + 

For the care o oF the other ſorts of ſtore-plants, ſee the 
Hot-houſe of February. 

Pots of any flowering plants may ſtill'be introduced in 
the hot-houſe to forward an —_ bloom, fuch as pinks, 
roles, and many others. 


to continue the ſupply of early fruit. 


| Likewiſe a few more Lian de. See laſt month 
and nd Janes | 
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| Making Hot-beds for Cucumbenggend Melons, 


A, OT. BE Ds for cucumbers au melons may ſtill be 
made, both for ſueceſſional erops to ſucceed. the 

early ones; and if none were made in the former months, 

it may till be done, with ſucceſs, to have early cucum- 

bers in May and June, &c. and melons in Auguſt, 

Obſerve the ſame methods of making the bed, ſowing 

F the ſeed, plaming and managing the * as in the Tags 


tormer months. 


* 
* 


wil il Managing the Beds of early Casale and Miles 


Te- Let iſh cucumber and melon hot-beds which were made 
a month or two ago, be carfully | examined, and ſee it 
they are of a proper degree of heat, 

This ſhould be paricularly attended to at this ſeaſon, 
| for theſe plants will not yield fine fruit, nor a plentiful 
Pple crop, if the beds are deſtitute of a proper heat. 


prete Therefore, when you perceive the hear of the beds to 
be much failed, let it be renewed as ſoon as poſſible. This 
* muſt be done by adding a lining of der dung to the des 


of the beds, in the manner as directed in the three former 
months, 


This will ah enliven the heat of the beds, by which 


will grow to a handſome fize, 


* 


Alſo pots of ſtrawberries, as in the two former months, | 


means the plants will be preſerved in a growing ſtate, and 
the fruit will ſet freely, and they will alto ſwell __ and 


1 | Air 


1 


— 
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Air ſhould be admitted to the plants every day. This 
is done by railing the lights on the back part of the frame 
with props, obſerving to raiſe them more or leſs, in pro- 
portion to the temperature of the heat in. the beds, and 
according as the weather will permit; that is, remember. 
ing if there be a tolerable warmth in the bed, and the 
weather mild, not to fail to raiſe the glaſſes from one to 


two or three inches high, as the heat of the day increaſes, 


But eſpecially in ſunny. days; but in cloudy days, when 
there is a ſharp air, or high winds ſtirring, raiſe the lights 


but little at ſuch a time, or ſometimes not at all if very cold. 


For the purpoſe of raiſing the lights to adinit air, &c. 
du nud be Wovided with wooden props, one for each 
ight, which d be* made wedge faſhion, making the 
biggeſt end three inches and a half deep, working it off to 
nothing at the other, and with thoſe you can readily raiſe 
the lights to what height you ſhall judge proper, according 
to the warmth of t bed or temperature of the weather, 
Let mats be threwn over the glaſſes every evening, 
about ſun-ſetting, and take them off again in the morn- 
ing, about an hour or ſo after it riſes, or as ſoon as the ſun 

ſhines on the glaſſes, when fun-ſhiny weather. EN. 

Water the plants occaſtonally; the cucumbers will re. 
quire it often; that is, provided there be a good heat in 
the hot- bed, and the weather mild and funny ; when a mo- 
derate watering once every four or five days, or a week, 
will be requiſite ; but let this article be applied in moderate 
quantities, . | | 

Melons ſhould aWo be watered moderately, W times, 
for they will requize'it; but when theſe plants are about 
ſetting their fruit, they ſhould be watered very ſparingly 
at that time, as much humidiry would retard its ſetting and 

ſwelling freely. 
Let decayed and damaged leaves be taken off as ſoon as 
they appear on the plants, either cucumbers or melons ; 
alſo let all decayed male flowers be taken away, ſparing 
always a ſufficiency of the freſh bloſſoms for the office of 
impregnation, as below. : 3 

In hot days, when the ſun is fierce, ſo as to occaſion 
che leaves of the melons or cucumbers to flag, it will be 
proper to ſhade-them for two or three hours, during the 
greateſt heat, with a thin mat, or with a httle looſe hay 
ſtrewed thinly over the 8 al | 5 

| e 
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The flowers of cucumbers and melons are male and fe- 
male, ſeparate on the fame plant, and the females produce 
the fruit; the males are often erroneouſly called falſe bloſ- - _ 
ſoms; and many perſons in conſequence of that notion, - 
pull them off; but they are ſo far from being falſe bloom, 
that they are by nature deſigned to impregnate "the female 
flowers, to render them fruitful.; for the. antherz in the 
centre of the male bloſſom being. furaiſhed- with a fine 
powder, which being diſperſed on the ſtigma in the centre 
of the female, the fecundation is effected, and the froit in 
a day or two after will begin to ſwell, and in a fortnight 
will be arrived to a proper ſize for cutting; ſo that without 
the aſſiſtance of the male bloſſom, the females having the 
embryo fruit at their baſe, withers and decays; and the in- 
fant fruit turns yellow and drops oft. 5 
Therefore it is of importance to preſerve a ſufficiency 
of the male flowers, for the purpoſe of impregnating the 
females; and in the early culture of cycumbers, &c. it is 
eligible to carry ſome of the males to the female flowers, 
erving for this purpoſe, to detach ome new expanded 
male bloſſoms. with the ſtalk to each, and holding the 
ſtalk between the finger and thumb, and pulling off the pe- 
til or flower-leaf ſurrounding the male organ ; then with. - 
the remaining aathera, or central part, touch the ſtigma of 
the female, ſo as ſome of the farina or male powder of the 
anthera adheres to the ſtigma, a little of which being ſuffi 
cent to effect the impreguation? 5 Ga 
e This operation is eſſentially neceſſary to be pet formed 
by band, .to early plants that are ſhut up in frames, before 
5 the lights glaffes can be admitted ſufficiently open to * X 
t tree acceſs to a large current of air, or flying rolects, ſuch as 
dees, &c. all of which aſſiſt in conveying the farina of the 
male bloom to the females; as is evident in plants expoſed 
to the open air. | | | 
The above operation of fecundating, or, as the garden- 
ers term it, ſetting the fruit, ſhould be performed the ſame 
Gay the flowers open; and as ſoon as they are fully ex- 
ol WM panded is the proper period. 3 | 
The female or fruit-bearing flowers, are readily diſtin- 


on wihed at ſight from the males; the former having always 2 
be WM the germen or embryo fruit placed immediately under the 
- baſe of the flower; or, in other words, the embryo-fruit © - 


llues forth with the flower-bud on its top, vilible E 
5 9 4 
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firſt irruption from the ſtem of the plant; but the male. 
bloſſom is placed immediately on the top of its footſtalk, 
without any appearance of ue. or fruit under its baſe, 
Making Ridges to plant out Cucumbers and Melons, under Bel] 

(( 
Make hot- bed ridges, about the middle or latter end of 
this month, for the cucumbers or melon plants raiſed lat 
month, in order to be planted under hand or bell-glaſſes. 

Theſe hot-beds or ridges for hand or bell-glafles, ſhould, 
at this time, be made the greateſt part above ground, not 
digoing deep trenches, as is often practiſed, wherein to 
make them; for by that practice, you cannot readily line 
the beds quite down to the bottom when the heat declines, 
The making them in deep trenches in May, when either | 
but very moderate linings, or ſometimes not at all, will be 
required, is not improper ; but at this ſeaſon. do. not make 
trenches deeper than about fix inches, 8 

Each bed or ridge ſhould not be leſs than two feet and a 
half thick of dung, but if made a yard high will be more 
eligible, by , ſupporting a more durable heat; and ſhould 
be three or four feet wide. 

But where there is plenty of dung it will be beſt to 

make them four feet wide: and if there are more than 

one ridge to be made, arrange them parallel one before 
another, allowing a ſpace of at leaſt three! or four feet 
between ridge and dee and if theſe: ſpaces or alleys 
are, in about a month or five weeks aſter, filled with new bot 
dung, and covered with earth, it will throw in a freſh heat 
to the beds, which will be found to be of great advantage 
to the plants. See May. 

The beds being made as above directed, then in two, 


—— —-— 
> 


7 


2 
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three, or four days after, when the dung will be ſettled, WM © 
and the heat ariſen to the top of the bed, lay on the earth; 
this ſhould be laid ten inches thick on every part. 
When this is done, mark out the holes for the plants it 
three feet and a half aſunder : then ſet on the bell or hand. © 
glaſſes, one over each hole, and keep them cloſe down til : 


the dung has thoroughly warmed the earth ; then proceed 
to put in the plants. 

Let two melon- plants be ſet for each glaſs, but you may 
plant three or four cucumber plants under each; obſerving, I uU 
if poſſible, to remove and plant them with a ball of earth 
about their roots, fo as they may not feel much check in 
their growth by removal. : / 4 
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bed, and temperature | | 
be always obſerved in performing this work, eſpecially* 


- 
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As ſoon as they are planted; let them be moderately 


watered, to ſettle the earth about theigyroots, and the wa- 
terings ſhould be afterwards occahionally 


they will require to be refreſhed with' that article once or 
twice a week, according to the degree of warmth in the 
1 the weather; but let moderation 


when newly planted. © : | fore” 
Shade the plants occafionally from the ſun, when it is 
powerful, till they have gotten good root in the new earth; 


but when the plants are able to bear the ſun without flag- 


ging, let them enjoy it freely. | | 

Let the. glaſſes be covered every night with mats: this' 
ſhould be conſtantly praiſed every night till the end of 
May, or beginning or middle of June, 25 ? 


Remember, if the plants have not been ſtopped or top- 


ped before, it muſt now be done: this is to be done when 


the plants have two or three leaves; obſerving, at that 


time to pinch of the top of the plant in the manner di- 


rected laſt month; and each plant thus treated will pro- 


duce two, three, or four ſhoots, or runners; aud when 
theſe runners have three joints, and if no fruit appear, it 
will alſo be proper to ſtop them again, by pinching off 
the top of each at the third joint, which will cauſe each 
of theſe runners to put out two or three more” ſhoots ;/ and” 
ſo by that practice, the plants will be well ' furniſhed with 
fruitful runners ; for it is from theſe lateral-ſhoots that we 
are to expect the fruit: as when the plants are not ſtopped”? 
at the firſt joint, &c. as above, _:y often produce- but 
only one or two principal runners frot 

theſe would perhaps run a yard in length without ſhewing 
one fruit, but eſpecially the cucumbers, TTL. 


| Soxving C ucumber and Melon Seeds. | 


Sow the ſeeds of "cucumbers and melons the beginning 
of this month, to raiſe ſome plants to ridge out, under 


hand or bell-glaſſes, in May. See the directions of laſt 
month, — | | | 


Lettuces. - 


Tranſplant coſs and Silefia lettuce or any other ſorts 
that hy nal it, where they ſtand clole, both thoſe of the 
winter ſtanding, and fuch as. were ſown in February, or 
early in the laſt month. ; 


repeated; for 


rom each plant, and 


14 | Chooſe | 
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- Cheoſe & ſpat of good ground for theſe plants, and if 
maderatehy dupged, it will prove beneficial to their growth: 
dig the ground evenly one ſpade. deep, and rake the ſurface 
imooth, then plant the lettuces about ten or twelve inches 
_ Giftany each way; water them immediately, and repeat it 
occalionally in dry weather, till they have taken good 
root, . | 
Sow coſs and cabbage lettuce; alſo the ſeeds of the 
large admirable cabbage lettuce, which is ſingularly fine; 


au, 


likewiſe the Silefia and imperial, or any other ſorts of let- 


tuces, may be ſown any time chis month. 


ton; fow the ſeed equally, and not too thick, and rake 


Repeat the ſowings once a fortnight, or thereabouts, 


that there may be a regular ſucceſſion, 
reg Small Sallading. 


Sas ſmall fallading, at leaſt once every week; the 


ſorts are creſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, and turnep. 


Draw ſome fat ſhallow grills for theſe ſeeds, where the 


round is rich and light; ſow the ſecds therein, cach kind 
3 and cover them lightly with carth. 


_ Water them moderately if the weather ſhould be dry, 


which. will greatly promote their grawih. 

If thoſe in the open ground are attacked with hoary 
morging froſts, water it off before the ſun comes on the 
plants, as in the. two former months, 


„% * 


Thin the general crops of radiſhes where they have ariſcn 
too thick, leaving the plants about two or three inches 
aſunder, and clear them trom weeds. 

Radiſh-ſeed, both of the ſhort-topped, and ſalmon-co- 
loured ſorts, ſhould be ſawn: at three different times this 
month ; by which means a conſtant ſupply of young ra- 
diſhes may be obtained, allowing about twelve or fourteen 
days between each time of ſowing ; chooſing at this time 


an open fituation for this ſeed: ſow it evenly on the ſur- 


face, and rake it well in, and the plants will come up in 

a few days at this ſeaſon, | „ 
The crops of early radiſhes, in general, ſhould be of- 
ten Watered, in dry weather; this will preferve their 
ſwelling 


* 
— 
* 


Dig a ſport of rich ground for them, in an open ſitua- 
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ſwelling freely, and will prevent their growing hot and | 
ſticky. | 1 . 


4 


| | ff 
Turnep: rooted Radiſhes. 
Where the white danspapeen or. ſmall round radiſhes 
are required, ſome ſeed may thll be fawn any time this 
month. | TIBET 1 a | 
They ſhould be ſown in an open moiſt ſpot ;- and when 


- 


the leaves of the plants are about. an inch broad, they 
ſhould be thinned to five or fix inches diſtance, | 
But as to the large Spaniſh turnep- rooted  radiſhes, both 
black and white forts, the principal ſeaſon. for ſowing them 
is in July; and thoſe from that ſowing will be fit to draw 
in September and October, when they will eat very mild. 
Nr, N Spinach, 7 
Sow ſpinach where required; it will yet ſucceed, and 
may be ſown any time this mont 
"Where a conſtant ſupply of this plant is required, you 
ſhould ſow fome ſeed once a fortnight at leaſt; obſerving 
the round-leaved ſpinach is ſtill the proper fort to ſow 


now, which may be ſowed either broad-caſt and raked in, 
| or in ſhallow drills; ö ry | 
Hoe the ſpinach which was ſown the former month, and 


- 


dia the plants out to four or five inches diſtance, 
* N Kidney- Beans. 44 | 
e Plant kidney-beans, of the early" kinds, the beginning 


of this month. FEY 
Chooſe a piece of dry ground for them, 'where it is de- 
fended from cold winds, and open to the fun; draw drills * 
en an inch deep, and thirty inches aſunder; drop the beans 
cs in the drills two inches apart, and draw the earth equally 
orer them; do not cover them more than an inch deep; 
for, if covered too deep at this early time, they do not 
come up well, but riſe ſtraggling, and beſides they are 
rery apt to rot. 1 
Theſe ſhould be planted in dry weather, - for the op | 
cannot bear much wet ; it being apt to rot in the ground, 
it planted in rainy time, 5 
About the middle or twentieth of this month, you may 


o 


pant ſome kidney-beans for a principal crop. — 
The ſpeckled dwarf kidney-bean, and the Batterſea and 
Canterbury dyarfs, are proper kinds for this plantatntion. 


15 . They 
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They may be planted in a free fituation, allowing two 

feet and a half, at leaſt, between the rows. 83 
* Aſparagus. 

Fork aſparagus beds which are not yet done. Let this 
work be finiſhed the firſt week in this month, for the buds 
are now in great forwardneſs. | 

Rake the beds ſmooth immediately . they are forked. 

- Aſparagus may yet be planted where required, for the 
plants will now take root very freely ; but let this work be 
finiſhed by the middle of the month, for theſe Plants will 
not ſucceed well if planted later. 

Let the ſame method be obſerved in plantiog them, as 
mentioned in the former months. 


Sow aſparagus ſeed, if omitted laſt month, to raiſe 
plants for new plancations, where required. - 


Dr ging and planting Artic holes. 


Where artichokes were not dreſſed and flipped laſt 
month, it ſhould be now done, for they will now have 
made their ſpring ſhoots, which will be ſhot up a little 
height through the ground. | 

Let. the ſame method be obſerved i in dreſſing them as 
directed in March. 

Plant artichokes where ale they will yet ſucceed, 
and have fruit the following autumn, provided you plant 
them foon 1n the month. 

Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in an 
open ſituation, and lay ſome good rotten dung thereon, 

and dig it in a proper depth. Let the plants be ſet in 
rows, tour feet and a half aſunder, and plant them not 
leſs than to feet, nor more than a yard diſtance from each 
other inthe rows, giving a good watering. 


| Cabbages and davoys. 
Now tranſplant, if not done in March, all the cabbage 
lants yet remaining in their winter beds, or all that you 
uitend planting out - finally this ſpring, for the ſummer 
and autumnal crops ; and let it be done the beginning, or as 
- Joon as poſſible this month, that they may get g ood root 
Lefore dry weather ſets in; give the plants a liele water 
as ſoon as planted. 
Eraw up ſome earth about the ſtems of forward cabbage 
plauts; it will ſtrengthen them, and greatly encourage 
meir growth. Sau 


8 * 


K tranſplantation. | 


— 
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| Sow ſavoy-and cabbage ſeeds, to raiſe ſome. plants both 
for general autumn uſe, and a full winter crop; the ſame 
ſorts mentioned laſt month are proper. Let theſe ſeeds be 
ſown in an open ſituation, and rake them in equally.  - 
Some of the ſa voy and cabbage plants which were ſown. 
in February and March, for a forward autumn crop, ſhould 
be thinned and pricked out into beds, to get ſtrength be- 
fore they are planted out for good, e. 
Let this be done when the plants have leaves an inch 
broad, or but little more: preparing beds of good earth 
to prick them in, about three feet and a half broad, in 
an open ſituation. Let the largeſt plants be drawn out 
regularly from the ſeed-bed, and plant them in the beds 
prepared for them, at four or five. inches diſtance; every 
way. Water them immediately, and repeat it occaſionally 
in dry weather. 2 4 | > a 
The ſmaller plants which are left in the ſeed- bed, ſhould: 
be cleared from weeds 3 then give them a good watering, 
to ſettle the earth about their roots again; they will then 
grow ſtrong, and in two or three weeks be in fine order for 


Bore- cole. 


| Sow curled bore- cole, ſometimes ealled brown cole and 
green cole, for there are two ſorts, one green, and the other 
of a dark red or brown colour, are of the cabbage kind, 
but never cabbage; or turn in their leaves to form any cloſe 
head, and are excellent for winter and ſpring. 
Theſe greens are greatly eſteemed, for their being ſo 
very hard as almoſt to reſiſt the ſevereſt cold; and they eat 
extremely ſweet, but eſpecially the ſprouts which ariſe from 
the fides of the- ſtalks, which naturally run up tall, and 
furniſh, beſides the top head, numerous fide ſprouts, their 
whole length, next ſpring Phu | 
The ſeed may be ſown any. time this month ; the earlier 

it is ſowed now, the more time the plants will have to grow 
ſirong and tall, both to produce large heads, and greit 
abundance of fide ſprouts: but for a more particular ac- 
count, ſee the work of May. | Ah a6 amtiry 


Ex: Cauliflowers. aden eee 

The early cauliflower plants under hand- glaſſes, ſhows 
have earth drawn vp to their ſtems, This will be of great 
— | 1 al Er ES, 
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fervice in promoting their growth; but in doing this, let 
care be taken that no earth is drawn into their hearts, for 
that will do much miſchief to the plants.. | 
The hand or bell-glaſſes may ſtill be continued over 
theſe plants on nights, and cold wet weather; but in 
warm ſunny days, and when there are warm rains, let 
them be at ſuch times expoſed to the free air; but when 
the plants are confiderably advaneed in growth, the glaſſes 
ſhould be raiſed proportionably high on props ; firſt draw. 
ing a border of earth, two or three inches high, or more, 
round each plant; then place the _—_ upon that, and ſet 
the glaſſes on the props; but towards the end of this month, 
or beginning of next, if the plants re grown conſiderably 
large, the glaſſes ſnould be taken entirely away. 
Toms cauliflower plants raiſed from feed ſewed laſt 
month, ſhould now be pricked out into nurſery-beds or in 
hot-beds, See March. - 
The cauliflower plants which were raifed from ſeed early 
- this ſpring, ſhould be planted out for good, ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt, about the latter end of this month, and the reſt 
in May and June. | p 
Make choice of a piece of gaod ground for them, in a 
| free ſituation; ſome good rotten dung ſhould be ſpread 
aver the piece, and dug in. Put in the plants about two 
feet, or thirty inches diſtant from each other every way. 
Water them immediately after they are planted ; and in 
dry weather repeat the waterings frequently, till the plants 
have taken good root. Wy 
Rroccol:. 


So broccoli for a full crop to come in for winter and 
early ſpring ſupply; chooſe the purple fort as the hardeſt 
to ſtand the winter for the general crop, and a proportion- 
able ſupply of the white or cauliflower broccoli ; ſow 
them in an open ſpace of light rich ground, each fort ſepa- 
parate, and rake them in evealy ; the plants will ſoon come 
up, and be fit to plant out in June. | 

If any early plants were raiſed-in the former months for 
autumn uſe and beginning of winter, let ſome of them be 
now pricked out into nurſery-beds, to get ſtrength for 

planting out finally early in June, &c, See that article in 

the work of the laſt and former months. 


" Onions and Leeks. 


Omons and leeks may be yet ſown where required. 
| . 8 vet 


% 
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Let theſe ſeeds be ſown the beginning of the month, for 
they will not ſucceed well if ſown later, but eſpecially the 
ONIONS. a | 
For preparing the ground and ſowing theſe ſeeds; ſee the: 
article Onions and Leeks in the . nen | | 


The young 8 which were ſown in a 
or March, for an early crop, will be fit: to prick out to- 
wards the middle or latter end of this month, into a 

nurſery-bed of rich light earth, or in a hot- bed. 

Prepare a * of 1 ground, form it into three-feet 
wide beds, an rake ie ſurface ſmooth ; then thin out a 

vantity of the beſt plants from the ſeed- bed, and Plant 
. into this, at about three inches diſtance every way; 
ar may alſo prick ſome into a moderate hot · bed to forward 
them; then give a moderate watering, and repeat it at 
times till the plants have taken freſh root. 

The plants ſhould remain in this bed a month or fix 
weeks, to get ſtrength before they are en out ws goud 
into the trenches. | 

Avtheſe early ſown plants, after they wn fir for 
aſe, will not continue = before they will run up for 
= there ſhould not be any large quantity of them Plan- 
ed out. 

Sow ſome celery ſeed, in the firſt or ſecond week of this 
month, to raiſe ſome plants for a general cropy and to 
ſucceed thoſe which were ſown in March. - 

Dig for this purpoſe a bed of rich light earth, -and make | 
the ſurface even; ſow the ſeed: thereon moderatcly thick; 
and either rake it in lightly, or otherwiſe cover it near a 
quarter of an inch with fine earth; and in dry weather, 


give frequent moderate waterings, both before and after the 
leed comes up. 


L £7 


| Sewing Cardeons. 

Where cardoons are -required, and if the ſowing of 
them was omitted laſt month, it may ſtill be done the 
* e of this; obſerving the ſame method as directed 
in March. 

And for their farther culture, ſee the work of 40, 
June, and July. 

 * Carrots and Patfueps 

Carre may yet be ſown, if required; but in order to 

have 
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have tolerable ſized roots, in ſome reaſonable time in ſum- 
mer, let the ſeed be ſown the beginning ot the month, 

— Where, however, a ſupply of young carrots are required, 
it is proper to perform two different ſowings this month; 
the firſt ſowing ſhould be in the beginning, and the ſecond 
towards the latter end of the month 


Parſneps. may alfo ſtill be ſowed in the beginning of this 


month; but if ſowed later, the crop will not ſueceed well. 
For the method of fowing both carrots and parſneps, ſee 
the work of Marc. 185 | 
4... Soxving Pot and Phyſical Herbs. 
So naſturtium ſeed : it will no gro freely: draw a 
drill near an inch deep, then place the ſeed in the drill, two 
or three inches part, and draw the earth equ-lly over it. 


Thyme and ſweet-marjoram ſhould now be fown, if not 
done laſt month; alſo ſavory and hy ſſop. 


Chuſe a ſpot of light rich earth for theſe ſeeds, and 


having dug the ground evenly, and divided it: into ſmall 
beds, ſow.the ſeeds. on the ſurtace, each fort ſeparate, and 
rake them in lightly. 

-. Parſley, chervil, and coriander may yet be ſown; draw 
ſhallow driils for theſe ſeeds; ſow them. in the drills 
equally, not very thick, and cover them with earth about 
a quarter of an inch deep. * 

So borage and bugloſs where wanted; alſo clary, an- 
gelica, lovage, ſcurvy-graſs, carraway, and carduus, Let 
theſe ſeeds be ſown thin, on ſeparate ſpots of good earth, 
and rake them in. : 7 

- Burnet, ſorrel, and marigolds may alſo be ſown now, on 
any bed or border of common earth, and raked in evenly, 
or in drills drawn with an hoe. 


Planting Pot and Sweet Herbs. 


Plant flips of baum, penny-royal, and chamomile, 
where wanted. Theſe ſhould be planted in the places 
where they are to remain, at eight inches diſtance from 
each other. - | 

Mint ſucceeds very well planted any time this month; 
the method of planting it now is, both by ſlipping be 
young plants, and by cuttings of the ſtalks. . 

By young plants. Proceed to ſome old mĩat · beds, and 
flip off a proper quantity of the ſtrongeſt young . 

| | tha 
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chat are about from three or four to five or fix inches high,” © 
drawing them up carefully with a little root to each flip,/- 
then plant them in rows, allowing fix. inches between each 
row; and let them be ſet about four inches apart in the 
row, Water them as foon as they are planted,” and re- 
peat it, frequently in dry weather, till the plants are well 
rooted,  * 4:28 2Y 

By cuttings —When the ſpring ſhoots in the old beds, 
xc. have advanced from about fix to ten or fifteen inches 
high, out off a quantity, and divide them into tengths of 
about half a foot ; plant them in rows, as above directed, 
and give a watering ; they will readily grow and mul- 
tiply exceedingly. a» 3 PUTT 

Slips of tanſey and tarragon may yet be planted; like- 
wiſe chives and fſorrel. as. | ' 
They ſhould be planted where they are to remain; al- 
lowing only eight or nine inches diſtance between plant and 
lant. 

e Plant flips of ſage; they will grow freely. 5 

Let the flips be now of the young ſhoots of laſt ſum. 
mer, thoſe of the year not being fir till next month or 
june; ſlipping off a quantity of about five, ſix, or ſeven 
inches in length, ben. plant them in a ſhady. border, at 
four or five inches diſtance. Let them be put into the earth 
within one or two inches of their tops: water them fre- 
quently in dry weather. They will make good plants by 
Auguſt or September; and may then be taken up, and 
planted in beds of good earth, at ten or twelve inches di- 
ſtanee every way. FE TRL ot. | 
© Thyme, pyk „ ſavory, and marjoram, grow freely 
from flips or cuttings. They may be planted. any time 
this month. Let them be planted in a ſhady place, treat- 
ing them in the ſame manner as above directed for the 
ape, F - , 

This is alſo ſtill a good ſeaſon to propagate rue, EY, 
mary, and lavendar, by flips or cuttings. ' Likewiſe laven- 
der- cotton, and wormwood. | | 

Let the flips or cuttings be from four or five to fix or 
i; eight inches long, or thereabouts. Plant them in a ſhady 

border, at the diſtance of fix inches from each other, and 
put them full half way in the ground. Let them be fre- 
quently watered, - | 


In September they may be taken up, and planted where 


— 
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they are to remain, allowing them a foot diſtance each 

. 4 HI W mY 

5  Capficum and Love- apples. A 

So capſicum, and love apples, for their fruit to pickle, - 
and for ſoups, &c, if you omitted ſowing laſt moth; the 
beginning or middle of this being ſtill a proper ieafon for 
that work, obſerving to ſow them in a hot-bed as directed 
in F b \ | 


* 


Turneps. | 


- Turneps may be ſown any time this month for a full 
fummer crop; this ſeed is of a quick growth, and the 
plants will appear a few days after the ſeed is fown, 

Let this feed be ſown in an open ſpot of ground, mo- 
derately thin, and as equally as poſſible: had it down re- 


ularly, and rake it in with alight and even hand. 

Hoe and thin the early turneps which were ſown the 
former month, leaving the plants ſeven or eight inches 
diſtant from each other. | is; | 


"Scorzonera and Salſafy. | | 
Sow ſcorzonera and ſalſafy, about the middle of this 


month, for the principal crop. Thoſe which are ſown 
earlier than that time, are apt to run up for ſeed before 
the roots acquire their due fize, and are thereby rendered 
uſeleſs, | WP £: 
Sow them ſeparately in open ſituations, and rake them 
In. | hy 

They will require thinning in May or June to five or fix 
inches diſtance, und the roots will attain perfection in 
autumn, and continue good all winter till ſpring follow- 
ing; are by many much eſteemed both to boil and eat like 
young carrots, and in ſoops, &c. 


A Purſlane. 

Purſlane may be ſowed now, if warm dry weather, on 4 
bed of light rich earth, in the common ground. Sow it 
evenly on the fnrface, and rake it in lightly, Water the 

bed often in dry weather, and ſhade it from the hot ſun 
till the plants are come up, and have gotten a little 
ftrength. - | | | 

But if cold or very wet weather, ſow ſome either in 2 
hot · bed, under ſhelter of glaſſes, or iu a warm dry border, 

and defended from cold, &c. 1 
5 is 
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This plant being of a moiſt cold nature, e 
en _ Td to uſe in auger ane. . | 


"22 þ 43 2 


"I eans, 


Plant more beans : this ſhould be done at As diffrent 
times this manth, allowing ane on men days or 
tween each time of planting. / 

The long: podded beans are a pwper kind; ta plant at 
this time. This bean is a remarkable great bearer-; it bs, 
alſo a fine eating bean, if gathered While young ; and is 

a very profitable bearer for the uſe of n family. They. 
may be 2 any time this month, allowing the "— 
ol a yard between the rows, 

The Windſor bean and the Sandwich, or apy abths large 
kinds of beans, may yet be planted. IC 

5 theſe de allo. 1 in rows, a. yard, at leaſt, 05 
ſunder. 

But in planting the Abet San other- large kid of; 
beans, if you allow the diſtance-of three” fect and a half 
between the rous, you might then have a row ᷓaf ſavoyy; 
between; and, if four feet aſunder, may plant two rows, 
either of thoſe or ſpring- ſoun e to come in for 
autumn or winter ſer vice. v ne] 

The white-blofſom beans are grear — . ond many 
people; they: may alſo be planted any time this month. 
Let the rows be two feet and à half aſunder. [ 

Theſe beans are but ſmall, but nane excel them for 
eating whilſt young; and they are plentiful bearers, for 
their ftalks are generally loaded with pods, from the very 
bottom to the top, 

Any other ſorts of beans required to :ncredſh * va- 
riety, may now be planted. 

Draw earth to the ſtems of all ſorts of beans ck are 
come up; this ſhould be done when the plants are from 
abour three to four or five inches high, and it will greatly 
n lorward their gromy. 


i : | Peas. 


in Sow peas to ſucceed thoſe ſown in March. Where a 

e oalant ſupply of peas are required, there ſhould be ſome 
lown at leaſt every fo ortnight. 

75 The marrowfat and Spaniſh morottos, being of the large 

en kinds, are both very fine eating Peas and great bearers, . 


> 


— 
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are very proper kinds to ſow at this ſeaſon; likewiſe the 
rouncivat is a fine large pea for à late crop but any 


other of the large kind of peas may be fown any time this 


month. 55 
The hotſpurs, or any of the ſmaller kinds of peas, are 


will 
Draw earth to ſuch rows of peas which are come up and 
advanced a little height. This will ſtrengthen the plants, 
and forward thom greatly in their growth. | 

This earthing . ſhould always be performed, for the firſ 


cceed if ſown any time in this month, © / 


high. =; - 

. Set ſtieks to peas where you intend it, for them to climb 
upon. This ſhould be done in due time. When the plants 
are about five or ſix inches high, it will be proper to place 
the ſticks to them, obſerving ry l ſticks of a proper height; 
that is, for the marrowfat and-other large peas, they ſhould 
be fix or ' ſeven feet high; but thoſe of four or five feet 
will do for the hotſpurs, and other ſmall ſorts of peas. 

e een \ Potatoes. _ 22 

_- Potatoes may yet be ſucceſsfully planted, if it was 
omitted ix the former month; but they ſhould be planted 
1he- firſt or ſecond. week in the mouth; ſor, when planted 
later than that tune,. they do not always ſucceed: well. 
Note, however, I have planted potatoes ſo late as the 

middle or latter end of this month, and have had very 
ſine autumn crops ; and have ſomeumes been obliged to 
plant in May, and have alſo had tolerable good — 

Bur E ſhould not adviſe. this late - planting for general prac- 
tice; only that in caſe the ground intended for planting 
is not vacant, or cannot be ſooner got ready than the time 

above mentioned, you may, notwithſtanding, venture 10 

ant them, with tolerable hopes of ſucceſs ; but eſpecially 

if it proves a dripping ſummer, then, you may expect a 
good full crop fit to cake up about Michaelmas. 

For the method of planting theſe roots, ſee the work of 

March. | h | 


Deftroy Weeds, 


Weeds will now begin to appear plentifully, from ſced, 
in every part of the garden. The utmoſt diligence * 


* 


alſo proper to be ſown now, if required: for moſt forts 
u 


time, when the plants are about three or four inches 
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be uſed to deſtroy them while they are young, before they 
et the ſtart of the eros. . . | 
Pay particular regard to your ſmall crops; as onions, 
carrots, parſneps, and the like; weeds grow much quicker 
than they do; and if they are not weeded in time, either 
by ſmall-hoeing, or hand-weeding, the weeds will ſoon 
overtop the plants, and occaſion much labour and trouble 
to clear them. . N 
Take the opportunity of dry weather, and hoe the 
round between the rows of beans, peas, cabbages, and 
cauliflowers, and other crops that ſtand wide, to deftroy | 
the weeds. . _ Tg WEL: ae. RE ARNE 
A large piece of ground may ſoon be gone over with a 
hoe, when the weeds are ſmall ; but when they are — | 
mitted to grow large, it requires much labour to deſtroy 


them. 


Seourdi and Pumphins | | © 
Now you may ſow the ſeeds of gourds and pumpkins. 
The forts are, „ 
The orange gour l. | 
The pear-ſhaped gourd. * 5 
The warted gourd, FEA a Wann OTSAR . 
The long gourd. * e 
ö The ſquaſh, or enlabaſn. Sa # | 
Common pumpkin, many varieties. 
With reſpect to ſowing the ſeeds of any of the above 
: ſorts, it is to be obſerved, that, in order to bring rhe plants | 
forward, to provce and ripen their fruit early in autumn, 
they muſt be ſown in a hot-bed, either under a frame and 1 
lights; or ag a wide hole, and put therein a large barrow- 


{mall frame, covered either with a glaſs or oiled-paper light; | 
f obſerving alſo, to throw a mat, &c. over the bed on nights. 
When the plants appear, give plenty of air every day, | 
by raifing the glaſs; for they muſt be brought by logins | 
to dear the open air fully, to harden and prepare them for | 
l tranſplanting. = „ — | 
1 But theſe ſeeds ſhould not be ſown until the third or | 
fourth week in the month; and they will be ready. to | 
tranſplant 


| ful or two of hot dung, and cover this five or fix inches 
: =P with light earth; then draw ſmall drills, and fow the 

ſeed, covering them near half an inch deep, and place a | 

4 hand or bell-glaſs over the bed; or, for want of thoſe, a | 

| 

| 
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'rranſylans by. che ind ef fourth, week,in. May, which i 
as ſoon as they can generally thrive in the full open air. 


But if any one is defirous of having any of the curious 


ſorts of theſe plants to produce ripe fruit as early as poſſible 
before the common ſeaſon, he ſhould ſow the ſeed as above, 
about the middle of the month; and it may either be ſown 
in the places where they are to remain, upon holes of hot 
dung, covering them with hand-glaſſes until the end of 
May, or may be raiſed in a hot-bed as before directed, and 
planted. out undex.hand-glafſes ; or for want of ſuch, plant 
them cloſe under a warm fence, See each method as di- 
rected in the beginning of May. | „„ 

The wethod, and places proper to plant them in, is men- 
noned in che work of May. Fab i tris os 


- | - 
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en ee Dope Plauting Fruit-trets. ee en ee 
RUIT-TREES may yet be planted, where required. 

The forts which will now ſucceed are. apples, pears, 
plums and cherries. But rather than loſe a ſęaſon, you 
may alſo venture to ꝓlant apricot, peaches. and nectyrines, 
or any other ſorts of fruit-trees ; for moſt ſorts will yet 
take root tolerably well, but will not ſhoot fo freely at tap, 
nor be able to reſiſt the drought in the ſummer ſo well as 
thoſe which were planted a month or two ſooner. Obſerx- 
ing, however, that where late planting jg:necefſary, it is 
highly proper to take up the trees ſame time before, to 
check their ſhooting, and lay them by the roots, in a trench 
of earth, till they can be planted, 

Where, however, it is intended to plant any of the 
above kind of fruit-trees now, let them be Br the firſt 
or ſecond week in the month, if poſſible ; for they will not 
take root ſo well if planted later. 


- 


When they are planted, let every tree bare a large wa- 
tering-pot of water; it will cauſe the earth to ſettle in cloſe 
among their roots, and prepare them for ſtriking forth freſh 
fibres. Let the waterings be repeated in dry weather, about 
once a week, | . 

New planted trees in general, but particularly ſuch as 
are planted late in the ſprivg, ſhould be frequently marr: 

v5 e 
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ed in dry weather; but once in a week or ten days, or there- 


abouts, will be often Enough. In doing of this, ler their - 


heads be ſometimes watered as well as their roots. 

Jo preſerve the earth moiſt about. the roots of 
planted trees, let ſome mulch be Tpread on the ſurface” % 
the ground, round their ſtems ; this will Keep out the ef- 
fects of ſun, and wind, and the earth will retam a due 


moiſture, with the aſſiſtance of a moderate watering now 


and then. Y, . ö | | | 
+} 1 7 | Deſtroy Inſes, f ü 9 Pw 1 * Fi , 
Inſects often do mach damage to fruit trees, if not pre- 
vented. This is the time they begin to breed on the 
leaves and new made ſnhoots of young trees, and alſo on 
old trees, which are of a weakly» growth. Proper means 
mould be uſed to deſtroy thein in time, before they ſpread 
too far. We 2 
Wall-trees in particular, more eſpecially peaches and 
nectarines, ſhould_be frequently looked over for-them. . 
Where you perceive aby of the Teaves.of theſe trees to 
curl up, it is a certain -fign, of inſets. Let the worſt of 
theſe leaves, be taken off as foon. as they appear; and if 


prune away. ſuch infected parts; and let all the branches 
be frequently daſhed with water. in dry Weather, with a 


the inſets from ſpreading, provided the precaution is ta- 
| ken in time, before their humbers are much increaſed. 
| But where any of the wall trees, young or old, are much 
| orer-run with theſe ſmall vermin, let tie following precau- 
tion be taken to deſtroy them. 7 * 
; Pick off all the curled leaves, for theſe generally ſwarm 
wich inſets; then get ſome tobacco-duſt, and ſcatter ſome 
& of it over all the branches, but moſt on Thoſe places where 
the inſects are troubleſome, This ſhould be ſtrewed over 


A the trees on a morning, and Tet it remain. It will greatly 
. rap the inſets, and not in the leaſt injure the plants - 
1 or fruit. N Ws # 


But for deſtroying inſects on fruit-trees, there is an in- 


to fix on occaſionally, in which is burned tobacco; an 
vorking the bellows, the ſmoak of the tobacco will iſſue 
ith in a full ſtream, and kill the inſects, 5 
15 * 


* 


the ends of 950 of the young ſhoots are alſo attacked, 


hand water engine: this will do a great deal in preventing 


vention called Fumigating Bellows, having a tube . 
* 


—— 
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This machine is fold by moſt of the tin - men and bra. 
ziers in London, and other great towns. ; 
| Piropagating Fines. | | 
Where it was omitted in the preceding month, vou 
may ſtill plant cuttings. of vines, to raiſe a ſupply of 'ney 
VERS N MT Di 

” For the method of planting them, ſee the work of 
- March. r | e | 

Vines are alſo propagated by layers, and it is not yet 
too late to lay them; obſerving, that the one year's ſhoots 
are the proper parts to lay, laying them three or four 
inches deep in the earth, together with that part of the 
branch the ſhoots; proceed from, leaving about three buds 
of the young ſhoots out of the ground. #1 
They will be well rooted by Michaelmas; then they 
may be ſeparated from the old plant, and planted where 
required. +. - a EE 
Bei the Summer-dreſſing of Vines. 

Vines, againſt walls, ſhould be looked over about the 
latter end of this month; they will, by that time, hare 
made ſome ſhoots, and rhe uſeleſs ones ſhould be diſplaced. 
In locking over the vines, obſerve, at this time, to diſ. 
place only Lach ſhoots as appear to be abſolutely uſeleſs; 
there generally ariſes many ſmall ſhoots from the old branches; 4 
but the ſhoots ſeidom produce grapes or wood proper to bear 
fruit: therefore let moſt of theſe ſhoots be rubbed off cloſe, b 


—̃ UU— — — — . 2 — — pa 
* — . 1 — - 


except in ſuch places where a ſupply of new wood is, or n 
: will apparently be wanted, which ſhould be well attended is 
| to; and leave for the preſent, all the ſhoots which ariſt v 
| from the laſt year's wood; but where two ſhoots riſe fron WW a 

one eye, let the worſt be taken away; for if they were both e: 

tq be left, one would ſtarve the other, and the fruit of nei- 

ther would be good. | b 


Let it be obſerved, that this dreſſing, or difplaciog of li 
uſeleſs ſhoots, is at this early time, to be performed chiefly WW as 
with the finger and thumb, rubbing the ſhoots off cloſe, 
The uſeleſs ſhoots being cleared away, the uſeful ones, 

when of due length, ſhould be trained cloſe to the wall, in 
- a regular manner, ſo that each may equally enjoy the ad. 
vantage of the ſun and air, to promote its growth, toge- 
ther with that of the fruit. | 5 
e | a | J 
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By the above early regulating the grape: vines, the 


bunches of grapes will be large and fine, and will ripen 


more regular and ſooner than when the vines are ſuffered. 
to run into confuſion, before they are looked over; be- 
ſides, by timely looking over the vines, one may do as 
much in one hour, as in fix, when the ſhoots of all ſorts 


are ſuffered to run and mix in a confuſed manner, one 
. : p "3 | +436 * ” I'S I 


with another. | TRY e 
The vines in the vineyard ſhould now have ſtakes placed 
to them. If it was not done before, let this be done the 


beginning of the month. 


Fix the ſtakes firmly in the ground; then let the vines 
be tied to them neatly, and at regular diftances,' 

The ground between the rows of vines, ſhould be kept 
perfectly free from weeds ; for a great deal of fucceſs de- 
pends upon keeping the ſurface clean, with regard to the 
growth of the fruit. Ty: LY 833 

Therefore, when weeds make their appearance, let the 
hoe be applied to them in a dry day, and deſtroy them 
before they arrive at any conſiderable bigneſs. 


Protefing the Bloſſoms, &c. of Walktrees from Froft. _ 
Continue to defend the bloſſoms and young fruit on wall- 
trees, but more particularly thoſe of the choice ſorts of 
apricots, peaches, and neCtarines. +1 , 
Where the ſheltering of theſe trees is practiſed, it ſhould 
be continyed conſtantly all this month; for although there 
may happen to be ſome fine warm nights, yet-the weather 
is ſo very inconſtant at this ſeaſon, that we often have ſuch .. 
very ſharp froſts, as to prove the deſtruction of the blofloms 
and young fruit, on ſuch of the above trees as are fully 
expoſed. | 
Therefore, in unfavourable ſprings, the ſhelters ſhould 
be continued till the fruit is as large as the end of a man's 
little finger ; and even then they are not always paſt danger, 
as is often experienced. F | 
Thoſe perſons who cover their trees with mats; ſhould 
take them down in fine mornings, and put .them up again 
in the evening. But thoſe who cover them with branches 
of evergreens, ſuch as laurel, yew, &c, are to let 'them 
remain conſtantly, night and day, till the fruit is paſt 
ger. © SE 8 PETE” | | 
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* ceed, if done later than that time, 
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©" Rubbing, off the u/olife Buds of Wall-trees. 


. Begin to lock over apricot, peach, and nectarine - trees, 


about the latter end of this month, and rub off the ney 
advancing buds of fore · right, and of all ſuch young ſhoot 


as are evidently uſeleſs. 


o > * 


T bat is to ſay, all ſhoots which are produced directly fore. 


right, ſhould be rubbed off claſe. And likewiſe, all ſuch 
ſhoots as ariſe in parts of the tree, here they are evidently 
not wanted; and ſuch. as are Ituated in places where they 
2 be neatly trained in, ſhould alſo, at this time, be 
el. | Bak 7 | 
But let it be obſerved, that allregular-placed fide ſhoots, 
and ſuch others which are any-wiſe properly 
laying in, muſt be left; and ſhould, when of a due 
length, be trained to the wall, cloſe and in _a regulat 
manner. | 33 | 
For more 0 reſpecting the ſummer-dreſling of 
theſe trees, ſee May and June. GS 

Jo: Thiming Mall. fruit. | 
Thin apricots, where they are produced too thick on the 
trees. The latter end of this month will be time enough 
to begin that work, OY IA 


. 


Obſerve, in thinting them, to leave the moſt promiſin 


- 
: 


and beſt ſhaped fruits, but do not leave the fruit ſo cloſe 


together, as to touch, when full grown. | 

Begin at one fide of the tree, and look over the branches 
regularly, one by one; and fingle out in each branch the 
fruit which you would leave, before you take any off, and 
let all the reſt on that branch be cleared away; then go 
to the next; and fo proceed from branch to branch, in 
a regular manner. See next month. | 


Pr uning. 
» ſhould be com- 


Pruning where any remains to be done 
pleted the firſt week of this month. © 
Srafling and Budding. . ©- 
Grafting may yet be performed, if required. 
The ſorts which will yet ſucceed, are ſome of the late 
kinds of apples, "pears, and -plums ; but they muſt be 
graſted the beginning of the month, for they will not ſuc- 


2 


ſituated for 
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Of newegrafted Trees. | 

New grafted trees ſhould now be often looked over, to 
ſee if the clay keeps cloſe about the grafts x it being apt to 
crack, and ſometimes fall off. Where you find it any wa 
defective, fo as to admit the air and wet to the graft, let 
the old clay be taken off, and add ſome new in its ſtead. 

All thofe ſhoots which riſe from the ſtock; below the 
graft, muſt be taken off conſtantly as they are produced; 


theſe, if permitted to remain, would rob the graft of 
nouniſlunent, and prevent its ſhooting, 


New budded Trees, 


Look alſo over new-budded trees; that is to ſay, thoſe 
that were budded laſt ſummer; they will now gin to 
ſhoot; Examine the young ſhoots, and look, with a careful 
eye, for inſects. If the leaves curl up, inſects are the cauſe 
of it: and if not prevented, will ſpoil the ſhoot. Let the 
eurling leaves be carefully picked olf 7 it will 6 vert the 
miſchief ſpreading farther. 

Suffer no ſhoots to remain thax'« come froln the” flock: 
Let them be taken off as often ns they ſhobt out, leaving 
OY that may draw nouriſhment from che bud. | 


8 trawberry-Beds, . 5 44% 


Strawberry-beds ſhould now be kept perfectly five from 
weeds, The runners produced from the plants ſhould alſo 
be kept conſtantly cleared away as they advance. But 
where new plantations are wanted, ſome: of the beſt run- | 
ners mult be ſuffered to remain till June to form young 
plants, then to be tranſplanted, as directed in that month. 

Water the beds of fruiting plants frequently, in dr 
weather, for they will require it; but eſpecially. wh 
they are in bloom; for, if they are not duly ſupplied with 
that article, in a dry time, the fruit will be ſmal and not 
well taſted; there will alſo be but a thin crap. 


"RS Far Fruit in Vorcitg. : 
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The PLEAZURE, or FLOWER GARDEN, 


2 Y Tender annual Flower Plants. - 
AKE a new hot-bed, wherein to tranſplant the beſt 
M kinds of the early annuals, which were ſown in 
ebruary, or beginning, or any time of March. 

Such as cocks-combs, tricolors, double balſams, and globe 
amaranthus, egg plant, double ſtramonium, ſenſitive plant, 
and diamond ficoides, or ice plant. 1 

Where theſe curious plants are required in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, they muſt at this time, be brought 
forward, by the aſſiſtance of a regular and due degree of 
artificial heat under frames and glafles : and where that 


is properly attended to, the plants will be large and beau- 


tiful by the end of June, or beginning of July. 
Therefore, thoſe tender annuals raifed by ſowing. at the 
end of February, or any time laſt month, ſhould now hare 
another hot-bed, in which to prick them to forward their 
growth- as above; or as directions are given in March, 
that ſuch of theſe tender plants as were raiſed the pre- 
ceding, or early in that month, be pricked out from the 
ſeed bed, into a new hot- bed, made for that purpoſe, in 
which they being pricked three or four inches aſunder, and 
waich diſtance being fuſficient room for them to grow, for 
about three weeks or a month, but not longer; becauſe 
in that time the plants will be fo far advanced in their 
h, as to interfere with each other; and muſt then 


allowed a greater diſtance, by removing them into an- 


other freſh bed, which may Le made any time in this 
month, as you ſhall ſee occafion in ibn, to the growth 
of the plants. * 8 | 
Make the hot-bed for the above purpoſe, of the beſt 
| hot-dung, ſuch as has been firſt very well prepared; and 
let the bed be made full two foet thick, and ſet à frame 
thereon. : SEE F | 

When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay in the 
earth; this muſt be light and rich, not fifted, but very well 
broken with the ſ. and hands, and muſt be laid fix or 
ſeven inches thick on every part ; and when the earth has 
been on the bed twenty-four hours or thereabouts, it will 
then be in a right condition to receive the plants. Fg 


Fe . 
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The hot- bed being ready, then take up the plants very 
carefully out of their preſent bed, with à ball of earth, or 
as much as will conveniently adhere about their roots, 
and plant them in the new bed, about fix inches diſtant 
each way; then give them a light watering, to ſettle the 
earth properly about their roots ; directly 2 on the 
glaſſes, and let the plants be ſhaded from the ſun till they 
have taken freſh root. This muſt be done by throwing a 
ſingle mat over the glaſſes, at thoſe: hours when the ſun is 
ſo powerful as to occafion the plants to flag. Obſerve to 
raiſe the glaſſes a little way, every day, to let the ſteam of 
the bed paſs freely off; and if there ſhould be much ſteam 
in the bed, let the glaſſes be alſo raiſed a little at one cor- 
ner a-nights, and hang a mat before the place; and when 
the plants have .gotten root, and begin to puſh, let them 
have freſn air freely, every mild and calm day, for this will 


ſtrengthen them. The air is to be admitted to theſe plants, 


by railing the upper ends of the lights a moderate height, 
with props: but muſt be ſhut down every night, provided 
there be no great ſteam, and a mat or two ſpread over 
Remember to refreſh the plants often with moderate 
waterings, for it will greatiy promote their growth. 
When the plants have advanced in height near to the 
glaſſes, then let the ſame be raiſed at bottom, about fix 


inches, in order to give them full liberty to ſhoot.3. and as 


the plants riſe higher, continue to raiſe the frame accord - 
ingly, in the manner as directed in the work of next month. 
At each time of raiſing the frame, you muſt obſerve to 
eloſe up the vacancy at bottom, which may be dane by 
nailing mats to the bottom of the frame. COLI Los pl 
For the particular method of managing the above frame, 
te the work of Bey, . S197 > -- 
But where there is the convenience of.a multiplying 
drawing frame, for the purpoſe of drawing: combs and tri- 
colors, and other curious annual plants, to a due height, 
ne i a, 
This frame is compoſed-of two, three, or more different 
frames, all made very exactly the ſame length and breadth ; 
and each about nine or ten inches deep, except the frame 
far the glaſſes, and that muſt be twelve inches deep in front, 
and eighteen at the back. Theſe frames muſt all be made 
to fit in a very- exact manner, ſo as to fix one on the top of 


K 2 another; 
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another; and to appear, as it were, but one frame, when 
all are joined i in that manner together. 

Theſe frames are to be made uſe of in the following 
manner: 

Begin firſt with the deepeſt frame; then, when the plants 
hare reached the glaſſes, let the laid frame be taken u 
and in its place, ſet one of the others, and immediately 15 
the po frame upon that, as above. 

By the addition of this frame, there will be a ſpace of ten - 
inches more room for the plants to ſhoot ; then, when they 
have filled that ſpace, let another frame be added; obſerv- 
ing, as above, to let the deepeſt frame be always placed 
uppermoit, in order to receive the glaſſes. , 

As to thoſe cocks-combs, tricolors, balſums, and the like 
kinds, which were fown in the middle or latter endof March, 
they will now be ready to prick out. 
Il hey muſt, in order to bring them forward, be pricked 
out upon a new hot-bed : therefore, let one be prepared 
for them, about the beginning, or middle of this month, 
making it about two feet thick of dung. Set on a frame, 
and lay in five or tx inches depth of rich earth; then re- 
moving the plants from the ſeed · beed, prick them in this, 
at three or four inches diſtance from each other; then give 
them 2 very moderate watering, put on the glaſſes, and 
ſhade the plants carefully from the ſun, till th they have taken 
good root. Let the glaſſes be raiſed every day, as occaſion 
requires, to let the ſteam out, and alſo to admit freſh ar 
to the plants. 

Theſe plants are to be e in every reſpe a, as di- 

* above for the early plants, of the ſame kinds. | 


| 

| 

: 

2 

Sowing tender Annuals. - 
1 

T 


' Where the ſowing of the above kinds of tender annuals 
was omitted in the two former months, it may ſtill be done; 
and the plants raiſed from this ſowing, may be brought to 


flower in July, Auguit, &c. f 

The forts which you may yet ſow, are cocks-combs, tri 1 

colors, balſams, globe amaranthus, egg- plants, and alſo A 

the ice-plant, or any other ſort, obſerving. the ſame method 09 
in lowing as directed in February and March, = 

| Lefo-tender, or Hardier & ind; of Annual Plants. 2 

af 


A fight hot- bed ſliould alſo be made now to prick * 
. 0 
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of the ſecond claſs or leſs tender or hardier kinds of annual 


plants upon, which were raiſed laſt month. : 


The principal ſorts are, marvel of Peru, China aſters, 
India pinks, ten-week ſtocks, French and African mari- 
golds, and chryſanthemums, likewiſe common balſams, 
baſil, capficums, and love apples, yellow ſweet ſultan, perſi- 
caria, tree-amaranthus, purple amaranthus, prince's fed- 
ther amaranthus, love-hes-bleeding, convolvulus major, 
ſcarlet convolvulus, palma-chriſti, ſcabious, alkekengi ur 
winter-cherry, tobacco plant, zinnia, Indian corn, gourds 
in variety, &c. See the catalogue of the Second Claſs »f 
Annuals at the end of the book: all of which, if pricked out 


upon a moderate hot-bed, may be forwarded confiderably 


to a lowering ſtate. | 


| Therefore it is advifeable to prepare a moderate hot- 


about the middle or any time of this month, to prick out 
2 quantity of each of the above ſorts : make the bed only © 


about two feet thick of dung; and having ſet on a frame, 


earth the bed five or fix inches thick ; then draw out of the 
ſeed-bed ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants, and prick them in 
the new bed, four inches diſtant each way, and give a little 
water; then put on the lights, and allow fhade from the 
ſun, till the plants have ſtruck root; being careful to admit 
freſh air daily, and repeat the waterings occaſionally. - Ob- 


ſerve, that in default of frames, &c. to place over the above 


hot-bed, fix ſome hoops acroſs the bed, and let mats be. 
draun over them every night, and alſo, occaſionally in the 
day-time, when the weather is very cold, by drawing them 


over the north ſide particularly, to break off the cutting air, 


and leave the front next the ſun open. The plants are to 


remain in this bed for about a month, or five or fix weeks; 


then let them be taken up with a ball of earth about their 
roots, and planted in the borders, or where they are to re- 
main to flower, and ſome in pots. , | 

The ſeeds of French and African marigolds, and chry- 
fanthemums, may yet be ſown ; likewiſe balſams, marvel of 
Peru, China after, and India pink, love-apples, capſicum, 
and of all the other kinds before mentioned. See the Li 
of the Second Claſs of Annuals. | 5 

Let the above ſeeds be ſown in a moderate hot- bed, in 


the firſt or ſecond week of the month; let the bed be often 


refreſned with light ſprinklings of water, both before and 
after the plants appear. Where there is no frame to ſpare, 
| K 3 the 
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ide bed may be arched over with hoops, and covered with 
mats every night, and in bad weather. Mhen the plants 
appear, let them have a great deal of free air, by taking the 
covers entirely off every mild day; but let them be hel. 
tered a-nights, and in bad weather as aforeſaid. 

Towares the middle or latter end of May, the plants will 


| de fit to prick out, which muſt be into beds of light earth 


in the natural ground; and when they have ſtobod there a 
month or five weeks, chey muſt be taken up with balls of 
earth, and planted in the borders. 

- Where there is not the convenience of hot beds in which 
to ſow and raife this claſs of annual flowers, may ſow mot 
of them in a warm border; eſpecially towards the middle 
or latter end of the month, or when the weather is become 
ſettled and warm, or ſowed in the beginning. of the month, 
and defended on cold nights, &c. with mats. 
| . Hardy Annual:. : 

Hardy annual flower-ſeeds may yet be ſown in the bor- 
ders, and other parts of this garden, in the places where 
they are to remain to flower, and in pots, &c. 

The forts which will yet ſucceed, are convolvulus major 
and minor; the Tangier and ſweet-ſcented peas, and the 
feeds of naſturtiums. - Likewiſe lupines, Jarkſpur, flos 
Adonis, and common ſweet fultans, poppy, hawk-weed, 
alſo candy-tuft, dwarf lychnis, nigella or devil in a buſh, 
and Lobel's -catchfly, Venus naval-wort and looking-glab, 
Virginia ſtock, ſnails, hedge-hogs, caterpillars, crown pca, 
winged pea, dwarf and large annual ſun-flower, perſicaris, 
belvidere or ſummer cypreſs,  lavateras, oriental mallos, 
blite, or ſtrawberry. ſpinach, and other kinds of hardy an- 
nuals may ſtill be ſown. See the Li/f of Plants at the end of 
the book. 

Let the above hardy annual ſeeds be Coors in ſmall patches 
in the borders, to remain, in the manner mentioned in the 


two-former monthe, or ſome Virginian ſtock may be ſowed 


in a drill for an edping, | 
Let them be frequently watered in. dry weather, both 
before and after the plants are come up. | 


When the plants have been up about a fortnight or three 


weeks, let all the larger-growing kinds be thinned where 
they have riſen too thick; obſerving to clear away the 
weakeſt, and leave the ae plants ſtanding ; allowing 


each kind, according to ins Wanne, 


75 5 
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For example, moſt of the ſorts, except the ſun flower 
and perſicaria, &c. ſhould be left ſeveral in each patch, 
ſome more, ſome leſs, according to their nature of growth ; 
but leave only one plant of the ſun-flower, perſicaria, and 
b:lvidere,. in each patch; and of the lavateras, oriental 


mallow, and ſtrawberry ſpinach, leave ay two or thies 
us in each place, 


„ 


Ten- weel Stocks,  - * 


Sow ten- week ſtocks in any warm border, and inke them 
in, or ſow them thin in drills ; * will readily grow, and 
be fit for tranſplantation in May and June; which ſee. 


Care of Hyacinths and other choice Flowers, © 


Hyacinths and tulips, ranunculuſes and anemones, will 
pow be coming faſt, into bloom. 

The more curious and valuable varieties of theſe do. 
lightful flowers, which are planted together in beds, de- 
ſerve particular care. Heavy rains and. high winds would 
do them much harm; and the ſun, if permitted to ſhine 
upon them fully, would bring on the decay of the flowers 
in a ſhort time, If they are therefore ſcreened from all 
theſe - occaſionally, by covering of hoops and mats; it 
will not only preſerve the beauty of the flowers, but will 
continue them a long time in bloom. The hoops muſt 
be kept, conſtanely.orer the beds; and the mats, or can- 
vas, ſhould always be in readineſs, i in order that they may 


be ſoon drawn on, Whenever it is negeſſary for the de- 


fence, of the flowers. Obſerving, the hoops or arches 

ſhould now be erected. pretty high, to admit of viewing 

the flowers more readily, which may be effected by nail- 

a 1275 19 {kgs prranged:, at (WE, Heger, on each ſice 
th 


We ji af in Viegn, Ke Yie mans be dragen 
over the hoo ps every, funn da), About nine or ten o oct, 


and let there remain, till ert, five e afternoon an 
chen take them off again, e - 


The mats muſt alſs 54 drawn on at al times, Wen * 
rains hard, and when the winds are ſtrong; for ſuch weather 
would 1 2 down their flowers and break their Ralks.”” . i 

The flowers ſhould alſo be ſheltered every night, when 
there i is an app pearance of bad weather. 

Oboe lowever, the above care of covering, Kci &cl is 

ꝙK 4 only 


* 
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5 only adviſed for ſome of the fineſt ſorts in beds, to con- 


tinue the bloom beautiful as long as poſſible ; and as to 
the common forts, whether growing in beds together, or 
diſperſed about the borders, &. leave them to nature, 
they will alſo blow freely, only of ſhorter durarion in full 
beauty, than thoſe that are occationally defended as abort. 

Where the ſtalks of hyacinths and the like are not able 
to dear up their flowers, let them be ſupported ; this. is 
done by placing a ſhort ſtick to cach plant, and the ſtalk 
—_ then be neatly faſtened to the flick. | 


Carnation: in Pots. _ 
| The beſt carnations in pots muſt now have a good Hate 
of attention, and ſhould be encouraged as much in their 
growth as poſſihle. 
Keep the es perfectly free from weeds, and the plants 
from decaye leaves, and Jet the earth on the ſurface of 
the pots be ſtirred, if it binds hard, for this will encourage 
the plants to ſhoot, and will. allo give an air of neatneſs, 
Water the bets often in dry weather, for they will require 
it moderately every ſecond or third day, which ſhould 
not be omitted, otherwiſe the plants will produce but 
ſmall and ilt-ſhaped flowers; and when the Van have 
advanced near à foot long, let them be rene yuh 


Neat _ ſticks. wy 
4 Sowing Apres. TEN Lt 3 A 
Now is ſtill a proper time to fow the ſeeds of carnarin 
and pinks. 


But theſe ſeeds muſt be fown in the fri or ſecond wet 
of the month; and ; wp wi purpoſe let a ſmall ſpot of rich 
light ground be neatly dug 1 vided | into two ele beds, 
about three feet bro „Wait the furface eren. Sow Hl 
feed on the ſurface tolerably thiek, each ſort ſeparate ; 
either rake them in e or if che ſurface is 977 | raked 
and the ſeeds thert fowed, cover them a the of an inch 
deep, or thereabouts, with a fine light or 
Theſe deds, if the weather ſhould prove very d 7; ſhould 

be often ſprinkled with light waterings, and in ab. ur 
or forty days the platits will appear. 

For the further management of, the plans. ſee the pr 

of the preceding n month. 1 bf 


Serving Palpanthus.. 1% Aan Ih 913600 


een anthus ſerd may ſtill be ſown, and it will ee 


Cn 
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But it muſt be ſown in the firſt or ſeeond werk in the 
month, otherwiſe the u not met — 
to flower next year. 

Let this ſeed be ſown, on n of light earth, not 
much: expoſed to the ſun; 3 it pretty . and rake 
it in lightly with an even 

When the plants come up, hn them clean — wheda, 
and in July or Auguſt prick. them out on a ſhady border, 
three inches aſunder, giving them ſome water. 

such polyanthuſes as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed will, 
many of them, be now in bloom, and ſhould be carefully 
looked over, and the beſt flowers ſhould be marked, in order 
to their being tranſplanted” to a place by themſelves. 


Management of Pots of 1 Perennial Plants in general. N 


Give freſh earth to all ſuch pots of perennial plants as were 
not dreſſed and new earthed in March. Ihe method 1s this: 

Firſt looſen the earth on the top, and down round the ſides 
of the pots a little way; then take out the looſe earth, and 
clear away all decay ed leaves from the plants: this done, 
fill up the pots again with ſome rich, new compoſt, and 
0 give the whole a gentle watering. 

The plants will receive great benelit from this dreffing ; ; 
and where it was hot done in March, it ſhould not be put 
oft longer than the beginning of this month. | 

Or plant in ſmall pots, or ſuch as ſtand in need of ſhift- 
ing into larger pots and freſh-earth, may ſtill have that 
work performed early in the month; in doing which, türn 
each plant out of its preſent pot with the ball of earth en- 
tire, trim the outſide roots, — pare away ſome of the oli 
earth, and having freſh mould in the new pot, place the 
plant therein, fill up with more new earth, and give water. 

Remember, in dry weather, to ſupplyull plants in pots with: 
water: this is a material article, B+ uld not be omitted. 


 Tranſplanting flhrou-rooted Peremial Plein. 


Where petennial plants/are wanted in any part, chey may 
yet be ae but this Would be done © beginning of: 


the month, 

The ſorts which will yet ſucoeed are, FE EAN Mi- 
chaelmas dai ſies, perenuial aſters, and perennial ſun- flowers; 

allo Canterbury bells, columbines, Greek valerian, ſea⸗ 

ules es, campanulas, catch - fly, roſe campion, rockets, A7. 

5 8 | niſes, 
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niſes, batchelors-buttons, fweet>williams, pinks, carnations, 


wall-tlowers, hollyhocks, and French honey ſuckles, peach. 
leaved bell-flower, fox-glove, tree · primroſe, double fever- 
few, everlaſting-peas, fraxiuella, crimſon cardinal- flower, 
double ladies · ſmock, double ragged robin, and hy chnidea. 
Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſes, double daiſies, double 
chamomile, thrift, London pride, gentianella, with moſt 
other ſorts of the fibrous · rooted plants, wPY Mill be ſafely 
removed. See the Catalogue. -: 1 
Let all the above, or any other ſuch like kind 1 plants 
be taken up carefully, with balls of earth about their roots, 
if poſſible, and plant them again immediately in the oy 
where they are wanted, and water them. 
Repeat the waterings frequently in dry weather, andthe 
plants will all er this en each ut e e time 
of fowermge'” Ka | , 


eine en 1 55 


Now ſow ach benen and biennial fower-ſeeds as are 
intended to be ſown this ſeaſon.' | ' 
© The ſorts to ſow now, are wilt Boer, ſtock July 
flowers, fieet-williams, columbines, campanula, tree-prim- 
roſe, and Greek valerian ; likewiſe holy-hocks and French 
. honeyſuckles, with the fingle catch-fly, roſe-campion, ſcarlet 
1ychnis, and the feeds of moſt other ſorts of hardy. fibrous. 
rooted perennials, as are mentioned 1 in the Catalogue at the 
end of The book. 
© Theſe Teeds may either be ſown on botders, or in three- 
foot. wide beds of rich earth, and raked in, or covered evenly 
with earth: the largeſt ſeed not deeper than Half an inch, 
nor the ſmaller leſs than a quarter,” or the larger ſeeds may 
be ſowed in drills. © 1s 8 feed i 
But for the lar method of the! e 5 ce 
the work eh. 1 a 
I be beds wherein the above or any other orte of perer- 
nial flower-ſeeds are ſown, muſt be frequently ſprinkled with 
water in dry Weather ; this ſhould be practiſed both before 
and after the plants art come up, by which means che plants 
win _—_ 2 25 and N away ae 


Taergſen. WY ES; 


Plant: Gs: er in a hot- bed, 2 A hot-houſs 
the beginning of this month: they _ ſucceed thoſe + 
bloom. which were * in March. 1 1 

u 
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good time to begin to put in fame of theſe roots. 
Get ſome good ſounds roots, vchich muſt: be procured 
every ſpring from the ſeed- hops; when they come from 
abroad; for theſe: roots are ſeldom propagated in this coun · 


— 
„ 


try, as they are too tender to proſper in the common ground, 


ſo that there are great quantities imported every year from 
Italy. Having. pr the routs, let the looſe outer ſkins 
be taken off; and if there be any ofi-ſers, let theſe be alia 
taken away; then plant the roots in pots of rich light earth; 
obſerve to put hut one root in a pot, and plant it about an 
inch below the ſurface of the earth; then ſet the pots either 
in a moderate hot- bed, plunging them to their rims in the 
earth of the bed, or in a bark- bed of a hot-houſe, &c. 
Jo thoſe in a hot- bed admit only a ſmall portion of air 
into the bed, till the roots begin to ſhoot; and they muſt 
have but very little water; till then water them moderately 
every other day, and admit freſh air every day, by raifing 
the glaſſes; and as the ſtems of the plants riſe in height, 
the frame ſhould ber raiſed accordingly, that they may have 
full liberty to ſnoot; for the ſtems generally riſe a yard or 
more high. Towards the middle or latter end of May, 
the glaſſes may, in fine days, be taken entirely. off; which, 
by admitting the free air, will ſtrengthen the plants; but. 
put them on every night, and alſo in the day-time, when, 
the weather happens to be very wet or col. 
But thoſe as are placed in a hot-houſe, require no farther 
care than occaſional waterings, and freſh air in common 
with the other plants of that department. See the Ho- Hout. 
Thoſe roots which are planted now will begin to blow - 
in July ; at which time the plants may be moved to where 
you think proper, either in the open air, or into any 
apartment in the houſe; they will continue to flower for 
about a month or ſix weck s 
Thoſe who would propagate theſe roots muſt obſerve. it 
is done by off-ſets from the main root, like other bulbs, 
which may be ſeparated from the main roots, When out 
of the ground; either when taken up at the decay of the 
ſtalk and leaves in autumn, or in ſpring, previous to their 
being planted again; obſerving the ſaid off-ſets are to be 
planted in March, or the beginning of this month, in u 
bed of perfectly dry and light earth; and the bed to be 
ſheltered with àa common _ and glaſs, till about be 


middle 


ſhould prove very wet or froſty beſor 
again ſhelter them as above. 
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middle of May; but in order ta forward them more in 
their growth, you may make a flight hot- bed to plant 
them im at ſirſt; they are to remain till after: Miabaelimzs, 
obſerving in dry weather to water them fræquentiy which 
will cauſe the roots to ſwell. Tbe roots art to be talen 
up when their leaves decay, Which will ber 2 October, or 
beginning of November; obſerving; «that» if the weuther 
| at time, you. muſt 
5 ti Tus : B 11 
They muſt be planted again in the followin ing, as 
above directed, and taken up at the —. t — 
and the year after they will produce flowers. Obſerve to 
manage them as directed for the flowering roots. 


Et Care of Auriculas in bleome 1. 

- Auriculas will now begin to blow; care mult therefore 
be taken to protect the curious ſorts in pots, from rain 
and wind, and alſo from too much ſun. 
The farina or moally duſt, which overſpread the ſurface 
of theſe flowers, contribute exceedingly to their luſtre and 
beauty; this muſt therefore be preſer ved upon them; the 


leaſt ſhower of rain would eaſily waſlt it off; it is alſo liable 


to be blown off by the winds; and the ſun, if permitted to 
ſhine freely on the flowers, would occaſion them ſoon 
to fade. TTY! eee rs 0: i; 

Let the pots, therefore, as the flowers open, be imme» 
diately removed and placed on the ſhelves of the aurichla 
ſtage, or where the flowers may be protected occaſionally 
from ſuch weather as would deface the bloom. The ſtand, 
or ſtage, ſhould have from three to five or fix ranges of 


ſhelves, about ſix inches wide, riting theatrically one 


above another, from the front; having the back general 
placed againſt a wall, pale, or other building; it mult be 
conſtantly covered at top, but the front and two ends mull 
only be covered occationally.. There ſhould be ſome can- 
vas or mats faſtened to the top of the front and ends, by 
way of curtain; this ſnould be fo contrived, that it may 
be readily let down and drawn tp! at pleaſure. When 
the air is very ſharp,' or in high winds, or driving rains, 
the curtain muſt be let down at ſuch times, to ſhelter the 
flowers; but when the weather is mild and calm, let the 
front be conſtantly open. The curtain ſhould alſo be 
ufed occaſionally, 0 e the Bowers from the ſunwhen 


9 2 | U 
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u ſlunes Hen Obſerve: in his 
dawn, nie dee y 49; 
ne d ; and ever let t he, curtain remain onger down, 
ihan . is gbſolu gel ſer tor che 15 the flowers. 

Watering mult likewiſe be obſerved during. the time the 
plants are on the ſtage ; let them therefore 
gt leaſt once every day. to ſec whege Water is wanted; and 
let ſuch pots ag Gand ip Artic unmedi- 
ately; ſupplied. wih it: In doing hie, let no Water fall 


e ei 
the plants, ang 


on the flowers, for that would-.alſo waſh off the afore: 
blem, and, greatly. deface their 


mentioned faxinac edu 

beauty, Fer the teh pe always ien an moderate 
quantities. 110. I — ia gn rr un 
Keep the ſurface of the egtly. peats free from 
veeds and every ſort of litter 11 10 55 ng decayed leaves to 
remain an the plants, but ler luck a8 ſpon ag they appear, 


be kh off, - „ ( rt mont Denied 211pinky 2 


By chüs placing yaunwrigula Weener age; 5 


not only preſerves the flowers much in beaut 
you 55 ware zeadily view them, and ee {ita 
0 tt meet vene than When placed on, the 
ground. tl 1803 £42 dun ni: G 10 n 10 n 17 up 
ee Saving M Bond for Ne- {F126 997 
Where it Is intended to fave ſeeds from guriculas, let the 


flowers of which you would ſave them be marked whery 


they are in full bloom; and having warked the flowers, 
6, 55 ts be immediately removed off the ſtage, as ſoon 
wer begins to, fade, and plitige them in à border 


thr the plants can enjoy the morning fun freely,” tifl 


ut ten or eleven o'clock, but not longer. was 54s 


Water them often in dry weather, and fiiffer no weeds 


to grow in the pots or near them; likewiſe take care that 


they are at no time too much ſhaded with a lar ge- gro- 


ing plants, but let them enjoy the free At, © and the” be- 
nefit of ſhowers of rain. 

The feed will be ripe in tie end of June, and in July 
when you muſt gather the ſeed-pods as they E others 
wiſe 5 will ſoon ſcatter upon the ground. 


Prepagating Aurieulas by, Slibs. 
Auriculas are alſo increaſed by the ſlips or ſuckers 


1 4 


4 Þ I 


which riſe from the roots and fides of the old plants; and 


this 1 is a aps time to aſs N 2 1 them. 


They 


- ——< — —Uñꝶ:wV:en—„41ñũꝙÜ cod —— — 
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They will now readily take —— and * the 
now I in bloom, you have the opportunity 
flowers, and taking the ſlips from the ts of Fas 
you like beſt, obſerving to tip them oc anne 
root part u pofible. | 
Plant 1 either in a hady border, for — 
months, potted, or planted fingly, 
in a ſmall pot of freſh earth, and ſet the pow in « hay 
place, and then give the whole a moderate det: 5 
ng n t ite 5 
3 Pepe theſe plants is the only a 
inereaſe the ſorts you lixe; for the flips or fiickers, will pro- 
duce exactly the ſame kind of flowers as thoſe of the plants 
from whence they were taken; which is not ſo with the 
ſeedling plants; for the principal intention of - floriſts by 
raiſing them from ſeed, 45 to proeure new ſorts; for there 
are always varieties obtained from ſeed, although there 
may not be one like the flower from whence the feed was 
ſaved ; and, perhaps, out of ſome hundreds; very few-that 
have the properties requiſite for a real good flower; but 
thoſe that are curious in flowers, are well ſatisficd with the 
acquĩſition of one or two new flowers that have all, the due 
properties; and as above binted, when any new flower is 
thus obtained, the next care ĩs to propagate it by the {lips 
en which ariſe from the oY the main . 1 


Sealing Auriculas Sc. 'Y P1 1 7} 


Saget auriculas, which were ſown laſt d p now 

demand attention; ; theſe plants, when newly come up, or 
while quite young, will ſucceed, beſt if they have fone 
protection from the full fun when it is powerful: they muſt 
therefort'be ſhaded from it sccafionally, 
The boxes, or tubs, wherein theſe plants are growing, 
ſhould be removed to the ſhade, towards the latter end of 
this month: the place ſhould be open to the morning ſun, 
till about nine ox ten o clock, but ſhaded che reſt of the 
day, and watered often in dry weather. 

Note, Auricula ſeed may {till be ſown ; but it muſt be 
done in the firſt or ſecond week in this month. N 

Such auricula plants as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed 
will now many of them begin to flower, when you ſhould 
examine them; and ſuch as produce the largef flowers, 
and have good colours, ſhould be marked and planted 
in pots for ſtage flowers; but the plain flowers, * - 

oſe 


— 
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choſe · that have but one ordinary colour, ſhould be moſtly 
planted in the borders, among other low flowering plants; 
and thoſe which are planted in pots, ſhould in the follow- 
ing year's bloom be again examined,” when. you will be 
more able to judge of their properties; aud thoſe of chem 
that da not merit a place among ſtage flowers, ſhould ibe 
tranſplanted into. the common borders; for hon⁰j but fuck 
xs are real good flowers,: ſhould'be placed on the ſtagt-. 
431; utter sog HOP bei nent BART RR 
1 Balm Gilead. r F 2 2 
This is the time to ſow ſeeds of balmi of Gilead; theſe 
plants are of the perential kind, and the ſtems and leaves 
remain allithe year if protected in winter; are much 
eſteemed for the agreeable ſcent of their leaves, and make 
very” proper furniture for the beds and borders of this 
garden; their ſtoms riſing two or three feet High, they 
make a handſbme appearancts e 
The ſeeds may be fown either on à hot- bed, or in a bed 
or border of natural earth, in a warm fltuatien; but it 
will be moſt: adviſeable to ſow them on à moderate hor- 
bed, as the plants raiſed: by this method will be brought 
greatly forward in the ſpring: they may be ſown in any 
common hot bed, obſerving the ſame method of ſowing the 
ſeed, and managing the plants, as directed for the leſs- 
tender or hardĩer ſorts of annual plants, fuchi as China aſter, 
India pink, African and French marigold, &. 
The balm of Gilead may hkewtfe be propagated by cut- 
tings of the ſtalks, and that where there habe been plants 
preſerved in frames, or in green-houſes, all winter, ſome of 
them will have ſtalks proper for that operation: or, if they 
are not now furniſhed with ſtalks; they will have produced 
ſtrong ones by the middle of June, when you ſhould gut 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt off, and divide them into lengths of fix 
inches, and plant them either in latge pots, ſeveral in each, 
and may be placed in a hot-bed to expedite their rooting ; 
or, plant them in pots in the open air, in the ſhade, or in 
2 ſhady border, four or five inches aſunder, giving Water- 
ings; and they will readily take root, and be fit to tranſ- 
6 * eee 2 
When intended to preferve the plants all winter, t 
muſt be potted in order to be placed either in a gre e | 
or in a garden frame, and defended” occaſionally with the 
glaſſes and other covering in ſevere weather. 


The 


* 
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The — 1 as deen coating you 
al winter wo 


| vu Planting Ke ee. | 

"Everg reen ſhrubs and trees of many ſorts, may e 
oo But this thould be done in che firſt or lecond 
week in the month. 

The ſorts which will yet bear removal, are hollies, = 
and yews ; laurel, Portugal laurel, and lauriſtinus; phil- 
lyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracantha : cytaſuſes, and ciſtuſes, 
of all ſorts; alſo the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree; evergreen 
caſſine and magnohas ; likewiſe pines, firs, eypreſs, and 
junipers of all ſurts; and cedars, &c. 

Open for each ſurub a wide hole, and -let the bottom 


of each hole be looſened to ſome depth; then pour a pot 


of water into each. of them, and with your ſpade let the 
water and the earth at bottom be well worked up together; 
yhen, bring in the plants, ſet chem upright in the holes, 
and let the be very well broken, and filled in about 
the roots. When all is in, tread. it gently round the plant; 
then make — nn hollow, in order to 
contain water. 
Where the plants can. be . taken up, and 
broyghe with balls of earth about their roots, it ſhould be 
them in the Holes with the balls entire. 
When all is planted, give a good watering to. ſettle the 
earth about their roots; then, lay ſome mulch on the ſur- 


round each plant ; this will — the ſun and wine 


drying the earth too fait about their roots. a 
Stakes dn be Le * n . and trees 
uire ſupport ; and this ſhou as ſoon as they 
23 let the ſtakes be firmly fixed in the ground, 


and faſten the tem. of the Plane been 20 them in an 


Trig den. ul e e 
— , = : Fl, ing Dia 1 + ded. 


Where "HR ſhrubs are much — they may res 
be removed; but this. muſt be done in the. firſt or ſecond 
weck of the month. 


The althea frutex, and Perſian 15 8 


tolerably well: alſo the bladder and ſcorpion 
ph oye and jaſmines; — and laburs 


ums; and m oft other hardy ſuruba and trees. 
” When 


r 


— 
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When they are planted, water them well; and repeat it 


once or twice, if the ſeaſon ſhould be dry. 
Profagating Flowering-ſbrubs and Evergreens. 
© For the methods of propagating flowering - ſhrubs and 
_ evergreens, ſee the work of Ihe Fiower-Garden and Nurſery - 
in March; as alſo The Nurſery of this. month, June, July, _ 
October, and November. | ; IN 


3 Management of: Graſs-walks, Fc. X 
Graſs-walks and lawns, and other pieces of graſs in this 
garden, ſhould be kept in perfect good order. a 
Koll them frequently, and let the graſs be regularly 
mown ;. obſerve tõ cut. ãt always cloſe, and as even as pot- 
fible: this ſhould be particularly, regarded; for when the 
lawns and walks are ſo badly mown, that every ſtroke of 
the ſcythe appears, they make a very diſagreeable ap- 
Dm Th gt 5). Nope pars Ji 
To keep graſs in tolerable good order, it ſhould be 
mown, in general; once a week, or thereabouts. However, 
never ſuffert graſs in this garden to gro rank, but ap: 
ply the ſcythe to it in a r time : then the mowing 
may be performed with ition and exactneſs, and 
with greater eaſe to the mower; generally taking oppor- 
tunity of dewy mornings, as: early as poſſible, While the 
maiſture or due remains, for mowing of ſhort graſs in gar- 
dens, otherwiſe it will be impoſlible-to mom it cloſe and 
e Brinrink 208g Neornyn3 0] 
: 'Rolhing af graſd- walks and Kc. ãs a very neceſſary 
rk; and it d be vuften done ; for it not only. makes 
the furface firm; ſmooth und clean, hut it renders the grafs 
much eaſter to he mon than ar-otherwiſe would be. 
Let the graſs be abways welt rolled the day before you 
Intend to moi it, and you will reap the advantage of ſo 
doing when you mow it the next morning 78 « 
When worm, cüſte appear on your let theſe firſt 
be broken, and Fptead about with a pliable pole, before 
you uſe the roller: when that is done, let the graſs be im-; 
mediately- well rolled with a wooden roller: and the 
Worm: caſts being broken ſmall, and ſcattered abour, they 


r 
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will 3 ſtich to the roller, provided it is done while 


they are ſo 


mewhat moiſt, By this method the graſs will 


be made perfectly clean, and you will be able to mow it to 
The 


greater exactneſs. 


4 
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The edges of the graſs-walks ſhould now be neatly 
edged, or cut even with an edging iron, if omitted laſt 
month; but this ſhould now be particularly practiſed to 
thoſe edges next gravel-walks, 1 ſhould always be done 
juſt before the gravel is to be turned, or new laid down. 


4 G ravelwatk, 


Gravel -walks ſhould now be broken up and "ROW where 
it was not done in March ; for it 18 now time to put them 
into the beſt order for the ſummer' ſeaſon. 

By breaking up and turning gravel at this ſeaſon, it 
will not only deſtroy weeds, and moſs, but the walks will 
appear with a freſh and lively ſurface, that will render 


them ve ery 2greeable both to the fight and to walk upon, 
during the ſummer ſeaſon. 


But, before you begin to lay or turn the gravel, the 
edges of the walks, if they are graſs, ſhould: be firit neatly 
pared; or edged even with an edging iron; or, if the fidesare 
planted wath box, it ſnhould be gone over with the garden 
mears; and, if there be borders next the walks, they 
mould alſo be neatly. dug, or cleaned, and the ſurface 
raked ſmooth, and yon will then proceed in a workman- 
like manner; for when the edgings are trimmed, and the 
borders put into Proper order, 1 * is a dar * 
to the beauty of the walks. 

In turning and laying e eee let the fame me- 
thod be obſerved how as mentioned inthe. former month; 
that 1s, to do it in dry weather; and 48> you; advance with 
the turning, or laying the gravel, obſerve to tread, rake, 
and roll the ſame regularly as you: goon this ſhould be 
done every twenty or thirty: feer, for [gravel always'binds 
a great deal the beſt when it is freſh; ſtirred g-1the roller 
will then have the greater effect in rendering the body of 
the walk firm, and the ſurface cloſe and ſmoatdz. 

Roll the gravel frequently after it has been, turned of 
new laid; twice or-thrice-a;yeek:; will not be too often ; 
but never. omit rolling the walks an general, once in that 
time. Frequent rollings will render the valks firm and 
beautiful, and will alſo, in a e maren r the 
ot of weeds and moſs, 0 ware Wie 
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0 Edgings of Box and Thrift. ey 

_ Box may yet- be planted where it is wanted, for FLY 
to beds or borders ; _ 1t will take root and grow freely, 
with the aſſiſtance of a little water now and then. 

Thrift may alſo be planted the beginning of this month ; 
this will make an agreeable edging, if planted cloſe . 
neat. 

Where box-edgings want trimming, it ſhould now be 
done, Although this Is not the general ſeaſon for clipping 
theſe edgings ; but, notwithſtanding, when they appear 
nneven, let them now be ſheared, and they will then 9 


pear neat till Midſummer. 

Likewiſe, where edgings of thrift have grown very 
broad and uneven; let them be cut in on each fide by 
4s and they will ſoon ſhoot and appear green again. 


- Sticking and trimming Flewering- plants. f 


'Go roiuhd and place fticks to all ſuch plants as requite 
ſupport, and let them be well ſecured before they take art 
aukward growth; which work ſhould be continued occa 
honally, according as the plants advance in height. 

Fix the ſticks upright and firmly in the ground; let the 
ſtems or ſtalks of th the plants be brought near the ſticks, 
and tied neatly to chem: let the ends of the wings be alſo 
eut off cloſe.” © © 

The ſticks mould be well nen to the eau 
height of each plant; for it looks ill to fee a tall e ſer 
for the ſupport of a plant of low growth. 

Take off all ftraggling and broken ' ſhoots Now the 
plants of every kind,” and let decayed” leaves be WIGS 


away whenever On - rb | 
+180 4-34; 3 hp geo: Deſtroy SY X42 *, 

weeds in e bunt Dose e in 
they will now iſe elende in ie ne 1 ene 
parts, among the proper plants. 

Let thefe be deſtroyed — 0h 
convenient; but where the plants ſtand wide, let the hoe 
be uſed, it being the moſt expeditious method- 775 

Let your hoe be ſharp take the advantage of a dry. 
day to uſe it, cutting the weeds up clean within the fur- 

and let N N 3x 2065 468 n be * 
9921 ; an 
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and as you go on, let all dead leaves and ſtraggling ſh 
when oft”. | | ne et 
Then rake the borders, &c. over neatly, with a ſtnall 
rake : clearing away, at the ſame time, all the weeds and 
hitter, and let the ſurface be made perfectly clean and 


_ * * =  * . | * — * 11 


1 7 
-- Sowity Evergreens, Flowering-ſorubs, and Tree-ſeeds, 
INISH ſowing the ſeeds of evergreens and all other 
tree and ſhrub-ſeeds, which are intended to be fown 
this ſpring. 3 5 
The forts which may be ſown now, are pines and firs of 
all kinds; cedars, cypreſs, junipers, and bays ; alſo the 
. acorns of evergreen oaks, and the ſeeds of moit other hardy 
All the above, and other ſeeds of the like kinds, may 
be ſown- in beds of light earth in the common ground ; 
ſome people chooſe to ſow the cedars, and alſo the pines, 
in boxes or pots, for che conyeniency of moving them to 
different fituations, according to the ſegſon of the year. 
The ſeeds of the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree, may. ſti 
be ſown in the beginning of this month. 
. Moſt other kinds of hardy tree and ſhrub ſeeds, both 
of our own growth, or from America and other foreign 
parts, may allo fill he ſown this month, but the ſooner in 
the month this is dene the better. | 
All theſe feeds of moſt ſorts of hardy ſhrubs and trees, 


both of the evergreen and other Kinds, may be ſown in 


beds of light earth, in che common ground; and they will 
ſucceed ; chookng, for their reception, a moderately light, 
plate ihe ot” 257 nie lane ty bo Pete {17% 
Prepare beds to ſow them in, about three feet broad; 
the earth muſt be broken fine, and the furface laid per- 
fectly even. Note, if ſome. of the more tender, or choice! 
kinds of theſe ſhrub and tree ſeeds were to be ſown in pots, 
and the pots plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it would 
forward their growth; and where a hot - bed can be readilj 
obtained, would adviſe this practice, for ſome of the 
very hard- ſceded or nut kind of the more tender —_ | 
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but where 3 is not that conveniency, let them be ſown 
in beds, as above, in the common ground; and there are 
but few ſorts, eſpecially of the European, and North 
American ſeeds, that will not ſucceed. 

Sow the ſeeds ſeparate, and cover each kind, 3 
ing to its fize, a proper depth, with light earth, from 
about half an inch, to one or two inches deep. | 


The Management of. Seed beds, 


Water occaſionally the ſeed-beds of all kinds of trees 
and ſhrubs, in dry weather; but this muſt be practiſed, 
both before and after the plants begin to appear. 

Obſerve at all times to water theſe bode with modera- 
tion; a little and often muſk be the rule. Likewiſe be 
very careful not- to apply the water over haſtily at any 
time, for that would be apt to wath the earth away from 
the ſeed, and alſo from the young plants now beginning: 
to come up; and to the more curious and delicate fort: , 
let the retreſhments of water be repeated once every two 
or three days, at leaſt, in dry weather; for this will be of 
great ſervice to all ſuch kinds of ſeedling plants. | 

Shade will alſo prove very beneficial in the middle of 
hot ſunny days, to many of the choice kinds of ſeedling 
trees and ſhrubs, about the time of their firſt appearing, 
and for ſome time after. 

Theſe young plants may be ſhaded: . the ſun occa- 
ſionally, by fixing hoops acroſs the beds; then let mats be 
drawn over the hoops as often as oecafion requires. 

Where there are boxes, pots, or tubs, of ſeedling plants, 
let them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, about the middle, 
or towards the latter end of this month, where they your 
have the morning ſun only. 

All beds of ſeedling trees and ſhrubs whatever, muſt be ; 
kept perfectly clean from-weeds. 

This ſhould be carefully attended to, for the SOS THER 
much quicker of growth'thaw the plants of any ſort, and 
would ſoon get the ſtart, of them, if permitted to ſtand; 
and would do much damage. Therefore let the weeds, 
as ſoon as they appear in the beds, be deſtroyed ; ; or at 
leaſt, ler them Ar taken out before they” get to any great 


but this muſt” be done ONS? very” careful h handy 
weeding. 


w 
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Mutering. 


Water new plantations of the tenderer kinds of ever. 
greens, and flowering-ſhrubs, &c. but in particular, thoſe 
which were lately planted out from the ſeed- beds; theſe 
| muſt not be forgotten in dry weather. | 

Once x week will be often enough to water any new 
© plantations, even in the drieſt ſeaſon, and to thoſe that 
are but lately planted ; but ſuch as have been planted in 
autumn, or early in the ſpring, will require but very little 
watering. 

Cuttings, either of fruit or foreſt- trees, flowering ſhrubs, 
or evergreens, which were planted laſt autumn, or this 
_ ſpring, muſt alſo be watered now and then, in dry weather, 


Trazſplanting. 7 — | 

Evergreens, of moſt ſorts, ſeedlings, and others, inay 
yet be tranſplanted but this ſhould be done at the begin- 
ning of this mont. 

Pines and firs of all kinds; cedars god eypreſs, and the 
like kinds, will yet bear removal very: well. Likewiſe 
phillyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracantha ; alſo bays, hol- 
lies, and evergreen oaks ; ciſtuſes and eytiſuſes; and many 
other ſorts of evergreens. 

They ſhould be planted in nurſeryrrows; . which for 
ſmall ſeedlings, may be in rows from fix to ten or twelve 
inches aſunder ; — for larger plants, ſet them in rows 
two feet and a half, or a e Giltance, and fifteen or 
eighteen inches in the row. 

As ſoon as they are planted, it will be of much advan- 
tage to give a good watering, to beach the earth about 
their roots. 

- Likewiſe any deciduous ſhrubs, and trees, of the late- 
8 kinds, that require thinning out or tranſplanting, 
may alſo ſtill be removed, performing it as early in the 
month as poffible, planting them the 433 dil. 
tance in the nurſery rows. 

For the methods of planting all the above Kinds i in nur- 
way rows, ſee the former months. e 


Neu. grafted Trees 


"Exainine pew-grafted trees ; the 0k is ae apt 
to fall off, or crack, ſo as to admit air and wet to the 


grafts. 
W here 
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Where this is the caſe, let the old clay be taken entirely _ 
off, and immediately put on ſome more, that is freſh and 
well wrought. Let this be perfectly well cloſed in every 
part, ſo that neither wind nor wet can enter. 

Where there are many ſhoots ere. from the ſtocks, 
bolow the grafts, let them be rubbed off cloſe ; for theſe, 
it pig to grow, would ſtarve the grafts ; and 2 
cell alſo to eradicate all root ſuckers. | 


N. erb · bucdaded Trees. 


Budded trees ſhould alſo be looked over, now and then, 
about this time; for thoſe that were budded laſt 8 
will now be making cheir firſt ſhoots, and therefore demand 
ſome attention. , 

The firſt ſhoots from the buds are, in ſome ſeaſon apt 
to be attacked by inſects or blights ; and theſe, if not 
prevented, will hinder the young ſhoots ' greatly, and 
ſometimes entirely ſpoil them ; but by a timely attention, 
the injury may be, in a great meafure, prevented. Look 
to the ends of the young ſhoots, and where any of their 
leaves are curled up, let ſuch be carefully taken off, for 


they are full of ſmall inſects. By this practice the vermin ; 


may be prevented from ſpreading farther. 

Likewiſe all ſhoots which put out from the ſtocks, be⸗ 
fides the bud, muſt be alſo rubbed off conſtantly as they 
are produced, *that the whote efforts of the ſtock may go 
to the ſupport of the bud-ſhoots only. * | 


-Deftroy Nets. 1 e 

Deſtroy weeds between the rows of young trees ; they 
will now riſe abundantly from ſeed; but by applyi ing the 
8 wi them while young, they may be N 9 de- | 

roye o 

Chooſe dry weather always to PPE weeks by hoe; let 
the hoe be Hop, and take the advantage of the weeds 
while they mall, and cut them up elean within the 
ſurface o che ground: | 

There is nothing like deſtroying weeks in due time; 
for when they are ſuffered to grow large, they are con- 
ſtantly hurtful to all young trees ſhrubs, and in 
particular to thoſe plants which are not far advanced in 
their growth. Befides, they appear very diſagreeable, 
and require double labour » extirpate them, 


Grafting. _ 


- 
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Grafting. 
_ Grafting may ſtill be performed upon fruiĩt- trees; but 
it muſt be upon the lateſt ſhooting kinds of the different 


ſorts; and it mult be done the firſt week in the month, or 


not at all. | 1 22 

Graft hollies, with cuttings of the variegated kinds. 
The firſt fortnight in this month 1s the proper time to per- 
form that work on theſe plants. | 

The- common plain holly is the proper ſtock to graft 
the variegated kinds upon; and the ſtocks for this p rpole, 
muſt not be leſs than three or four years growth trom the 
ſeed 3 but thoſe of five and fix are very proper for this uſe, 

Get ſome good cuttings, or grafts, of the beſt varie- 


gated kinds; they muſt ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 


growth. Let them be grafted with exactneſs, according 
to the general method of whip-grafting. ' See Grafting, 
in the Nurſery of March, | 
3 narching. 5 

Inarching may alſo be performed now on ever-greens, 
and on any kinds of trees or ſhrubs that you deſire to 
propagate that way. | By 
This method of grafting is -principally intended for 
thoſe kinds of trees and ſhrubs which are not eaſily raiſed 
by common grafting or budding, ,or from ſeed, layers, 
or cuttings, or by any of the other general methods, for 
moſt forts may be propagated by inarching. 

But this may be practiſed on almoſt any kind of trees 
and ſhrubs, as may be thought convenient, either by way 
of curiofity or otherwiſe. | Oe | : 

The ever- green kinds may. be tnarched any time in this 
month, but the other ſorts generally ſucceed beſt. when 
inarched at the beginning. „ 
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The Gxnen-Hovs's: ; 
Giving Air to the Green-houſe Plants. 0 5 E | 
＋ H E green houſe plants now require a large portion 
1 of free air, and this article ſhould be admitted to 
them every day, when the air is any thing mild. 


- 
- 
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Moſt of the plants will now be ſhooting freely; they 
muſt not, therefore, be kept too cloſe, for that would 


wn. . \ * Watering. 


Water muſt now be duly giren to the lants, in general, 
according as they ſtand in need thereof. F | 
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weaken the ſhoots, and render the plants in general fo ex- 


 rremely tender, that they would not be able to bear the 


open air well, when they are firſt bright forth for the 
{ſummer ſeaſon. | 

Therefore, open the green-houſe windows every morn- 
ing, more or leſs, when the air is mild and calm, about 


an hour or two after ſun-riſiog, and let them eoutinue open 


till within an hour, or leſs, of the ſun's ſetting; that is, 


if the air continues mild till chat time of che evening. 


= 


The orange and lemon trees will require that article 


often. Alſo the myrtles, oleanders, amomum Plinii, and 
ciſtuſes, and all other plants of the woody kinds, will re- 
quire to be frequently refreſhed with moderate water- 


1099. 


ke where water is wanted; and let all fuch pots and tubs 


2s ſtand in need of it, be properly fupplied therewith, for 


this is now a very neceſſary article. 3 

But in watering the green-houſe plants, let it be given 
to all kinds with moderation, but eſpecially while they are 
in the houſe, and particularly the more ſucculent kinds. 

As to the ſucculent plants of this department, ſuch as 
aloes, ſedums, opuntias, euphorbiums, crafſulas, &c. they 
being naturally replete with humidity, do not require 
much water : giving it only-moderately at times, when the 
carth in the pots appears very dry; a8 too much moiſture 
would rot ſome of the very ſucculent kind. UL a 


Shifting Plants into larger Pots. 
Orange, lemon, citron, and myrtle-trees, and any other 
of the green-houſe plants, may {till be flafted into larger 
Pots, where they require it. Pa EY | 
Let thoſe plants which are to be ſhifted, be brought out 
of the houſe, in a mild dax; then take them out of che 
Pots, or tubs, With the ball of earth entire about their 
roots; and let the matted * decayed roots, on the 2 


t the plants in general muſt de often looked over, to 
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fide and bottom of the balls, be neatly pared off, and let 
ſome of the old. earth on the outſide be taken away. 


Then, having ſome freſh earth ready, let ſome be put | 


into the bottom of the new pot or tub; then ſet the tree, 
with its ball, as above prepared, in the middle, and fil 
up the pot or tub with the freſh compoſt, raiſing it quiie 
over the topof the ball an inch and a half deep. | 
The tree being thus freſh planted, let the pot or tub be 
immediately well watercd, to ſettle the new earth cloſe 


about the ball and roots; then return them to their places 


in the green-houſe, and water them moderately, as occa- 
fon requires. , 


Freſh-earthing the Plants. *© 


© Thoſe plants which are not to be ſhifted this year into 
larger pots, ſhould have a ſmall augment of freſh earth, if 
not done laſt month, by taking ſome of the old earth out af 
the top of their pots, or tubs, to a little depth, and ſome 
freſh and rich compoſt put in its ftead, which will retreſh 
them greatly, $36; SHADE. e f 
Tbis will be remarkably ſerviceable to orange, lemon, 
and citron-trees, and the like, and to all other plants in 
the green-houſe ; and it ſhould not be omitted nou, if it 
was not done before. ſhes DEE | | 
Let the earth firſt be looſened on the top of the pots, or 
tubs, quite to the ſurface of the roots, and take it out; 
then looſen the carth a little way down, round the ſides, 
and rake that out; then fill up the pots or tubs, as before, 
with the new earth, and give a little water to ſettle it. 


Cleaning the Plants, 


Let no decayed leaves remain on any of the plants; 
but let ſuch, as ſoop as they appear, be taken off, for theſe 
make the plants appear unſightly, and are alfo hurtful to 
them. N . 1 * : | % & 
Let no weeds grow. in the pots or tubs ; keep them free 
from. moſs, and let no ſort of hitter be ſeen about them. 
ere the leaves of orange and lemon-trees, &c, bare 
contracted any foulneſs, they muſt now be made perſectly 
clean. BY 8 | | 
Get ſome ſoft water in a pot, and a piece of ſponge; 
- Gip this in water, and clean the leaves therewith, 5 
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by one. By cleaning the ſurface of the leaves, it will open 


their neceflary pores, and be ſerviceable to the whole pladity, * 


and render them beautiful; and let the myrtles, and other 


ſmall- lea ved kinds be cleaned from oe Te. ot qaring 
all over their heads. 


: 1750 "hae 


Where myrtles, or other 1 0 green. -houſe ſhrubs, — 
ſlraggling or irregular heads, they may now be headed downg 
or have the ſtraggling branches pruned to ſome regular or- 
der; by which means they will put out plenty of 
ſhoots nearer the ſtem, and form wag _s W in 
three months time. 8 0706} cos 

Let their heads be cut as eloſe as may. ſeem neceſſary: 
and, after they are cut down, then take a little of the old 
earth at the top of the pot out, and fill it up with the ſame 
kar of freſh earth, and give à little water ;; alſo let 


the head and ſtem be well watered, to cleanſe them front 


filth, But if the plants require ſhifring /i into larger pots, 
let them be taken out of their preſent pots, and pare the 


matted roots off, and trim away ſome of the old earth from 
the outfide of the ball ; then place the plants in the larger 
pots, and fill up the vacancy with new eurth. 


After the above operation, the my ws ſoon degia to 
break forth with 2 8 3 a . 


Inarchiag py . o 24 09G 
ge oy 18} 


 Inareh Exotics z this is now the proper time to begin. to 
perform that method. of grafting, on. any N the Erpen⸗ 
houſe trees or ſnrubs. 

Orange, lemon, and citton-trees, may be propagated 
by that method; alſo pomegtanates, and many other ſorts. 

But the trees raiſed by this method, never make large 
nor handſome plants; fins is hardly ever done, but 
on ſuch plants as cannot be eaſily. raiſed any other way, Wo 
ceptit is done by way of curioũty. 

Some, by way of curioſity, will inarch a branch of a an 
orange or lemon-tree, that has young fruit on it, on one 
of the common orange ſtocks, and it will be well united by 


W194 ot 


the end of Auguſt, and may then be ſeparated from the 
, mother plant; and there will be a new tree with fruit on 


it, raiſed in the ſpace of four or five n time. See 
Crafting, © | 


} 


bs; Propagating 


- 
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| Propagating 25 Seeds, Cutiingt, c. 


42 fill, ſow ſeeds of any of the exotics of this depart. 
ment, which ſucceed by this method of propagation; ge- 
nerally giving them the aid of a hot - bed, either that of 
tanners bark or hot dung, as ſhall be convenzent, and de- 
ſended under frames and Fehr ö 

Som alſo, here required, the kernels of oranges, lemons, 
pad citrons, to raiſe s, on which to inoculate the cul- 
tivated ſorts 3 theſe trees. See the method ad. 
viſed laſt month. 
various forts of green- -bouſe plants, by cut. 
tings layers, and ſuckers ; and if the cuitings r 

re potted. and placed in A bart bed, in che ſtove or 
whore, it will ont facilitate their- Tooting. 


a 
4 , 


* = 
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The e 
Pine-apple Piu. 


882 now demand daily attendance; 
I — 1 with nn." and they 
mult ry have freſh air in warm ſunny days. 
But, in the firſt place, it will now be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that if there was no freſh tan added to the Sg bed 
| the former month, it muſt nom be done, in the firſt weel 
Let the ſame quantit) of freſh tau be provided now 
for this purpoſe, as mentioned in the former month, for 
that uſe, which is about one third of what the pit will 
—_ ' 
This being ready, let all. the pots in the bark · bed be taken 
up; then pare off as much of the old earthy bark, at the top 
and fides of the bed, as the new parcel will make good, 
allowing it to riſe an inch or to above the top of the pit, 
taking this decayed bark quite away; then throw in the 
new tan, and, with a fork, let the old bark which remains 
in the bed, and the new, de well worked up and mixed 


together. 
Ab. all in, and properly worked up with 


— ———_ A Ot... 


The new tan bei 
the old, let the ſurface be belle, and in 
i * ply 


F 


SE CE SS 
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neceſſary... 


— 
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wunge the pots as before. Obſerve to place the largeſt and 
talleſt plants in the back row, and ſo gradually down w % 
the loweſt in front. | 
But where new. tan was added the laſt n den 4 


need not have any thing done to them now: for if the new- 


and old bark was then properly: worked up ee — | 
gether, it will now be in excellent order. | 


Av Watering the Pines. 14 8 3 
Water muſt now be Al a to theſe plants pretty ada; 


provided there is a hent in the bark, for the pots in 


| nor ſhould be kept in a moderate degree of maiſtneſs;... . 


Frequent and hed wn muſt nam be the practice, 


which will be greatly ſerviceable to all, but particularly to 


the fruiting plants. Where the heat is good, and the 
weather tolerably warm, the pots require moderate refreſh- 
ment, every four or five e or AC: as Fm: ſhall ſee 


* 5 * 


Adnining His the Hoe: 


Freſh air is be very cpoceilary —— this: god 
de admitted to the aaa and other plants i in the . 8 
houſe, every fine day - 

Every warm funny day, when hitte wind; is; let 

ſome of the glaſſes or lights be opened a little way, to let 
in freſh air; but this muſt not ben done before nine or ten 

Glock in the morning, or, a leaft, till the n has * 


| kigently warmed the ineloſed air of the houſe. 


Remember to ſhut the glaſſes cloſe again, in | times, 


in the afternoon, while the air within the ho! is in a2 
proper degree of warmth. #30 Lge 
Succeſſion of Pine-plat,. 


The pine: plants in the ſucceſſion-bouſe, ar pit, eh 
are to bear fruit next year, muſt now be ſhifted into larger 


pots, 

The pots for this pu ſe muſt not be of the larg ige; 
y ſizes called W 5 will be large enough 1 the | 
pretent, 

Having the pots and ſome freſh compoſt read let the 
plants be taken out of the bark- bed, 2 Ne 3 


proceed to. {kifting them. Turn the plants out of their 
L 3 preſent 


r 
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preſent pots, preſerving, if you can, the ball of earth en- 
tire; then having put ſome freſh earth to the bottom of 


the new pot, place the plant therein immediately, with 
all its ball entire, as above, and fill up the pots v ith the 
new como. 7 
But, in ſhifting theſe plants, it is proper to obſerve, that 
where any of the plants are in a fickly condition, or are in. 
feſted with inſeQs, or appear to have bad roots, it will in 


"ſuch caſes be proper to clear away all the old earth from 


the roots of the plants ; and trim the roots or fibres pretty 


cloſe, and alſo pare rhe bottom of the main root, and ſtrip 


off ſome of the lower leaves, then immediately plant it in 
. F 
When the plants are all ſhifted, they muſt be immedi. 
"ately fer into the bark-bed again. But the bark muſt firſt 
be well ſtirred up, and near one third part of new tan add- 
ed, in the manner as above mentioned, for the fruitirg 
3 working the old and new very well together; then 
et in ihe pots, plunging them to their rims at proper dil 
tances, in the-order before obſerved. - - + 

This work ſhould be done in fine: weather, and the whole, 
if peſſible, completed in the ſameday. On 

Refreſh the plants after this often, with moderate water- 
ings, juſt to keep the earth in the pots u little moiſt, | 
:* Give air alſo in fine ſunny days, for this will ſtrengthen 


the mom and make them healthy and beautiful. 
+ #4) T 


e plants are to remain in the above pots till the end 
of July, or ſome time in Auguſt, and then to be removed 
for the laſt time, into the pots where they are to fruit. Ser 
the work of thoſe months 0 | 
£7: 7 eee Ys $6; Sim a5 


Management of the young Pine-apple Plants. 
Where the crowns and ſuckers. of the laſt year's pines 


have filled the ſmall pots with their roots, let ther, ſome 


time this month, be ſhifted into pots a fize larger. y 

- Shake them carefully out of the pots, with the balls en- 
tire, and place them ditecily into the new pots; and fill them 
up with freſh earth, and give a little water; then ſtir up 
the bark, and add a quantity of new, as above; and plunge 


he pots to their rims. 


Ss We Management 


maſt oooo a. _ Jqezxcc eccc 


— 
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Management of the tender Plants in general in the Stove. i 
In ſome pine - houſes, or ſtoves, there being, beſides 
the pines, many other curious and tender exotic plants : _ 
theſe muſt alſo have their ſhare of attention. 
Where any of theſe plants ſtand in need of larger pots, 
let them now be ſhified into ſuch, filling up the puts with 
bew earth. Then, if there be room in the bark- bed, let 
the pots be immediately plunged to their rims therein; and 
by the aſſiſtance of the kindly heat of the bark, the plants 


will ſend out roots very f into the freſh earth; which * 
will give them ſtreagth, and make them healthy, and ot: 
a lively colour. 


Water muſt alſo be given to theſe plants at times; ſome 
forts will require it pretty often. The coffce-tree, and all 
the woody kinds, ſhould be refreſhed with moderate quan- | 
tities of water, every three or four days, at leaſt, for they |. 
will require it ſo often. The ſucculent kinds do not re- | 
quire much water, though a little now and then will do 
them good; but let this be given very ſparingly, for too 
much mozſture is apt to rot theſe kinds of plants. | 

Where the coffee tree, and the like kind of plants, have 
contracted duſt or other filth, let it be cleaned off, | 

There is nothing more prejudici-l to tender plants con- 
fined in this depaitment, than to ſuffer duſt to remain on 
them; for it cloſes up thoſe ſmall pores which are neceilary 
to preſerve the health, and promote the growth. of the 

lants. Therefore, when any ſort of foulneſs appears, 
et it be immediately cleaped off, | 


Propagating Stove Exotics. „„ 


Now propagate various ſorts of the exotics of this con- 
ſerratory, either by the cuttings, layers, and ſuckers, ac- 


F x 
Fi 


cording to the nature of the different kinds; placing them 
in pots, and plunge them in the bark-bed, which will pro- 
mote their rooting freely in a ſhort time. 


Likewiſe ſow. ſeeds. of any kinds of hot-houſe plants, 
ruled by that method; ſowing them in pots, and plunge 
thele in the bark. bed. 4 ud Ke bt 
Alſo ia the hot-houſe, may expeditiouſly ſtrike cuttings,” 
both of many ſorts of green-houle plants, as myrtles, &c. 
Likewiſe of any curious ſhrubs 1, of the open ground, 
Plunging the pots in the bark-bed. | | 
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__ | 
Work to be done in the KiTcurn: GaRben, 
Melons. | 


which are under hand or bell-glaſfes,. as well as 
in frames, | 
The early plants in frames will now ſhow fruit plentifully, 
and ſome, will be ſet and ſwelling,; therefore in order to 
procure a ſufficient quantity of thoſe fruit for a full crop, 
the plants muſt, at this time, have all the aſſiſtance that is 
in the power of art to give them. RIS 
One principal. thing to be obſerved is, to preſerve 2 
popes degree of heat in the beds, by occaſional linings of 
t dung, while the fruit is about ſetting, and for ſome 
time after; for a kindiy warmth is necefſaryto promote the 
Welling of the fruit aſter they are ſet; for it ſnould be ob · 
ſerved, that although thert be often very warm days in 
this month, yet there are often cold nights, which make 
it ſo neceſſary to preſerve a due heat in theſe beds; for if 
the weather ſhould prove cold, and at the ſame time there 


M ELON plants ſtill require particular care; thoſe 
ole 


is bur little warmth in the beds, the melons will not fer 


nor ſwell kindly, but moſt of them will turn yellow and go 
off. Therefore, when it is ived that the beds: have 
much declined in their heat, immediately apply a lining of 
well prepared hot dung to one, or to both fides of the bed, 
according as there may be occaſion. | 
The advantage of adding the above freſh lining to ſuch 
beds as are much decayed in their heat, will ſoon evidew!y 
appear in the growth of the plants and fruit. 
Freſh air wuſt be admitted to rhe e every day, 
when the weather is calm and mild; for thi 
them, and promote the ſetting and free ſwelling of the 
fruit. This article of air muff be admitted to the plants, 
by raiſing the upper ends of the lights with props, gra- 
dually, two, three, or four fingers breadth, in height, ac 
cording as the warmneſs of the day increaſes, or requires; 
and ſhur them down cloſe again t four or five in the 
evening, or ſooner, if the weather ſhould change cold or 


prove windy. The 


s will ſtrengthen 


them; and the valde of two pots of water to a three-light- - 


* 
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The glaſſes muſt be covered every night with mats all - 
this month. Let the mats be thrown over them, a little 
before ſun-ſet, or ſoon after in the evening; but when the 
air is cold, they may be thrown over about an Hour ſooner. 
About fix or ſeven in the morning, let the mats be taken 
off; or when it is a warm ſunny „r may be un- 
covered as ſoon as the fun reaches the“ glaſſes, for the 
plants ſhov1d- not be kept too long in darkneſs, Kght being | 
rery eſſential to their growth, - . ro et RAE 1 
Water ſhould alſo be given at times to the meſon plants 
in frames, for they will require u little now and then, pro- 
vided there be à god heat in the bed, and the weather be 
tolerably warm and ſunny. Let this article be given very 
moderately, and not too often, for too much moiſture 
would chilk the young fruit, and prevent their ſetting. 
Once a week or ten days will be often enough to water 


frame will be ſufticient. - : = 

- Chooſe: always a moderately warm day to water them: 
and about eight or nine in the morning, or three or four in 
the afternoon, are now the beſt times in the day to do that 
work. Shut down the lights immediately after watering z- - 
and, if the ſun ſhines, throw a mat over for half an Hour, 
then take it off again. Obferve, in watering theſe plants, 
to let as little as poſſible touch the fruit that are about 
ſetting, or newly ſet,” and do not give too much water near 
the head or main ſtem of the plant | | * 


In very hot ſunny days, ir will be adviſeable to ſhade the 
plants from the ſun, for two or three hours, during its 
tereeſt heat; but this ſhould be particularly practiſed When 
there is but a-ſhallow depth of earth on the beds, or When 
the leaves of the plants flag much. Let ſome thin matt, 
or a little looſe hay, -&c, be ſpread over the glaſſes; in theſe i 
days, about . eleven o'clock, and taken ob again about 
tuo. 2 | * | ; ' 

Where- the plants. lie -near the glaſſes, it will be 
33 to raife the frame from about three to 5 inches; 
this is done by placing brieks, or ſquare pieces of wood, 
under each ae en | 4 F „ 1 
According as the melons ſet, obſerve to place a piece of 1 
we under each, for this will preſerve them from the damp | 
al the earth of the bed. a | l 

| 3 of 
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Of Melons to be raiſed under Bell and. Hand:glaſſes, and 
eu led Paper frames. ER ir td, 
. Finiſh makiog the hot-bed ridges, to plant the melons 
upon, which are to be covered with bell or hand- glaſſes, 
or with, frames covered with oiled paper; for which ſce 
the work of June. The plants for this purpoſe being 
raiſed from a ſowingin March, or beginning of laſt month, 
will be now of a proper fize for final tranſplantation into 


the above hot-beds, which, if poſſible, ſhould be com- 


pleted in the firſt or ſecond week of this month. 


: . Theſe ridges muſt be made of the very beſt hot ſtable 


dung; preparing it firſt, as directed in the two former 
months, for other hot - beds. And they may now be made, 


either in trenches, three or four ſeet wide, and fifteen or 


eighteen. inches deep, or on level ground; but by making 
them moſtly above ground, it will 

of adding a lining to recruit the heat when it declines : 
however, in either method, let the hot-bed ridges be made 
a yard wide at leaſt, though four feet will be more eligi- 
ble, full two feet, or thirty inches thick; and where, two or 
more ridges are to be made, and they are moſtly above 
ground, allow the ſpace of four feet between ridge and 


ridge. The ſaid ſpace or alleys, being filled with dung 


and earth, in about a month or five weeks after, will 
greatly aſſiſt the ſetting of the ſruit. V 

The ridges being made, get ſome — earth; and if 
this be loamy and mixed up with one fourth part of very 
rotten dung, it will be the better for this purpoſe ; but in 
default of loam, any rich earth will do. The earth is not 
to be fifted, but very well broken, and mixed together 
with the ſpade, and then laid not leſs than ten inches thick, 


all over the top of the ridge. 


Then mark out the holes for the plants, allowing the 
diſtance of four feet between hole and hole; and ſet a bell 
or hand- glaſs over each, and keep them cloſe down till the 


earth un them is warm, and then bring in the plants. | 


If the plants. are now in pots, turn them carefully out, 
with the ball of earth entire, and make a hole in the earth 
where each glaſs ſtands; place one pot of plants, with the 
bell into each hole: cloſe the earth very well about the 
ball, and alſo about the ſtems of the plants; give every 
hole a little water, and immediately put on the * "atk 
a 


afford. an opportunity 


% 
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Shade the plants from the ſun, ſor the firſt two or three 
days, from about eight to four clock; but, after that, 
let them have more and more ſun every day, till they are 
able to bear it fully without flagging. \ 1 


Let them have air every wurm day, by tilting the 
warmeſt fide of the glaſſes, but keep them ſhut cloſe down 
every night, The glaſſes wuſt alſo be covered every night, 
all this month, with mats. N 

Thoſe plants, now planted out, will produce ripe fruit; 
ſome about the end of July; but the principal crop will be 
in Auguſt and September. e eee O01 1. 


= 


Whew any of the melon plants have filled the bell or 
hand-glafles, the vines muſt then have liberty to run from 
under them; but they muſt not be truſted out before the 
latter end of the month, or beginning ormiddle of next. 

If therefore, about the laſt week in this month, the 
plants have advanced, fo as they cannot be contained within 
the glaſſes, they ſhould be trained out; provided however | 
the leaſon is become warm, dry, and ſettled; not elſe: Y 
rafting each glaſs upon three props, about two inches and | 
a half high, and let the ends of the vines be laid out at re- 
gular diſtances, and peg them down; being | careful to 
cover the ridges every night, and in all bad weather, with 
ingly ·˙ 959720 BYicige 0 N 
But when the vines of theſe plants are trained from un- 
der the hand-glafſes;'ir would be of great advantage to 
place oiled paper- frames over the beds, previouſly: remov - 
ing the hand-glaſſes; "theſe frames remaining conſtantly 
night and day, and they admitting the light and heat of 
the ſun ſufficiently, * will prove moſt beneficial ſhelters. 


See June. 


1 


Management of Cacumber Planes in Frames. 


Cucumber plants in frames will now be in full perfection 

of bearing ; hey muſt therefore be carefully attended. 

- WH . Still fupport a moderate beat in the beds by the 3 piica- 

Y uon of linings of hot dung, &c. where neceſſary. See the 
1 two laſt months. Nn 125 | 


Theſe plants will require to be often refreſhed with 
moderate waterings; this is a moſt needful aſſiſtance, and 
uſt not now be omitted. Water them moderately, not 
— than twice a weck, in a morning, before nine, or 
dont three or four o'clock in the afternoon, is the beſt 
ume of the day to water theſe * this ſeaſon, 

| 6 ; 
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The muſt alſo be allowed a great ſhare of free air, 
exery mild day, for the fun has now great power; and if 
the glaſſes were to be kept too cloſe; it would deſtroy the 
plants. Therefore raiſe the upper end of the lights every 
warm ſunny morning, about ſeven, eight, or nine o'clock, 
according to the temperature of the weather; and accord- 
ing as the heat of the day increaſes, continue raifing the glaſſes 
a: proportiorable height from one to two or three inches. 
The lights mult be ſhut cloſe down every evening, about 
fre or fix o'clock ; but in cold evenings.ſhut them down 


an hour or two ſooner. ** 7 + 
Shade the plant from the ſun in very hot ſunny days. 
The time to do this is from eleven to two o'clock, 
Where the glaſſes are pretty cloſe to the plants, it will 
now be adviſcable to altow them a larger ſpace of room, by 
- raiſing the ſrame five or ſix inches at bottom, the plants 
will then. be able to ſtand the ſun with lefs dauger of 
ſcorching their leaves, and parching up their roots. Con- 
tinue covering the glaſſes every night with mats all this 
month, generally covering up towards ſun : ſetting, and 
uncover ſoon after its rifing in the morning. 


Cucumbers to be planted under Mand or Bell glaſſis. 
Cucumbers may now be-planted out on hot-bed ridges 
under hand or belk-glaſſes, - | 
The plants being raiſed for this purpoſe, in March or 
laſt month, ſhould be planted out the beginning and mid - 
dle of this, and they will begin-to bear about the begin · 
ning, or towards the middle af June, and will continue 


bearing till the cold weather a dase n 
wb 


The hot-beds or ridges for this e, muſt be made 
of good hot dung, as formerly obſe and may be made 
the greateſt” part within the ground, as they will not fe. 
quite to be lined. | Chooſe for this purpoſe a rich ſpot of 
ground; there dig a trench, a yard wide, and fifteen or 
eighteen inches deep; laying the earth that comes out 
neatly all along the ſide of the trench. Fill this treneb 
with freſh hot-dung, and raiſe it not leſs than from ſix to 
eight, ten, or twelve inches above the- ſurface- of the 
ground; for the bed ſnould be, at leaſt, two feet thick of 
dung, if made the beginning or middle of the month, nf 
indeed ſhould it be much; leſs than that at the latter end 
thereof. Then cover the bed with the earth that was throw 
out of tha trench, nine. inches thick over the. top _— 


z* 


* 
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dung; F Amer of e eloſe along each ſide df 
the corr ing with that at top: the whole forming 
the bed like a ſort o ee in ts gb, of this ſort 2 
often called ridges. This done, then mark out che places 

the plants exaclly along the middle of the bed, at ward 
feet fix inches from-one another. DircAty cover ee ace 
with a hand- glaſs; and in a day or two the dung 9 
warmed the earth, ready for the 8 of ” Is 

plant under each glaſs. three or four le 
give them a little water; then let th affes 4 1 ria 
ately put on, and 1 the Plants 18 the ſun tl they 
have got root. 

Let the pla nts kave — every day, when «1 it is FR and 
mild, by ling the warmelb {ide of the- glaſſes; and let 
them now and then be refreſhed with moderate wateribgs. 

They muſt be covered every night. with mats, datt vv 
ihe middle of Wr. : | | 

But where g ood plants cannot be r Sorry ny 
nt in the 3 beds, let ſome good ſeed be put in 577 
in the month; the plants will nc come up „ and will come 

into bearing at a very acceptable time in 173 and July. 
The hot-bed being made as above directed, mark out the 
holes for the ſeed, juſt three feet and a half afbader; ; moke 

the holes in forra-of a- ſhallbw bafon, about an inch. 22 

| half deep. and each abqut nine or ten inches over. he 

middle of each of theſe holes, ſaw eight; or nine good- 

ſeeds ; cover them near half an inch deep with earth, and 
then put on the bell or hand - glaſſes. After the plants 
have _ up about ten or twelve days, they muſt be thin+  * 
ned, leaving only four of the ſtrongeſt plants in cach hole; 
and at the ſame time draw ſome —_ up about theirſhanks, 
and give a litele water to ſeitle the earth cloſe. to them 
ain. 

If cheſe ſeeds are ſom n- in- ihe firſt or ſecond. weck in 
May, the plants will, if properly managed. after they are 
come up, begin to bear ſome fruit in the third oc fuurth 

week in June. 

The. proper ſorts of r eicher in plants orſeeds,. 
for the above beds, are the long green priekly, as being the» 
greateſt bearers ; "though for variety, may plant or fow 

other ſorts, as the long green Turkey, and the white Tur- 
key, both of which produce fruit from about ten or twelve 
eighteen, inches lang, but. are very indifferent bearers... 


. ö 3 xcundevs: 
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So cucumbers for  pickling* theſe' are to be ſown in 
the natural ground; not however till the laſt week in this 
month. Bur ik the feaſon be cold, or very wet, it would 
0 proper to defer putting in the feed till che firſt week in 

une. - as * inne N ii ASIF 7 I 


© Prepare for.thefe ſceds a piece of rich free ground, and 


divide it into beds of five or fix feet wide; allo«ins twelve 
inches between bed and bed for an alley; then mark out the 
holes for the ſeed, exactly along the middle of each bed, 
allowing three feet and a half between hole and hole. 
Dig the places for the holes, breaking the earth well with 
the ſpade : and form them with the hand like a ſballow 
baſon, about an inch and a half deep, and ten or twelve 
inches over; and ſo in the middle of each hole eight or ten 
Tceds, covering them near half an inch deep with earth. 


After the ſeed is ſown, if the weather ſhould prorochot 


and dry, it will be proper to ſprinkle the holes a little 
with water; but this muſt be given very moderately, juſt 
enough to moiſten the earth a lirtle, for too much moiſture 
would rot the feed : but when the feed is germinated, and 
the young plants coming up, give water freely in dry 
GOD TT TT SS T7 Te, FF | 
© When the plants have been come up about à fortnigh', 
they muſt be thinned; and leave no more than five or fix 
of the beſt plans in every hole. | Gee Wb. 
W' hen a perſon is ſtraightened for room, he may ſow the 
pickling cucumbers between the rows of early cauliflowers, 
or the like, allowing the ſame diſtance as above; and the 
cauliflowers will be moſtly all gone, by that time the cu - 
cumber plants begin to puſh the runners. OED 
In ſowing picklers, it is the practice in cold wet ſeaſons, 
with many of the London gardeners, to ſow the ſeed on 
a flight hot-bed: and wher: the plants have been up about 
a week, or ten days, to tranſplant them. The method is 
this; get ſome new horſe-dung, and make a hot-bed about 
a yard or foyr feet wide, and eighteen inches thick, the 
length. to be in proportion to the quantity of plants you 
would raiſe. ' As ſoon as the bed is made, lay on about 
three inches depth of earth; then either with a thick blunt. 
ended dibble, or with your fingers comraQed, make holes 
about an inch wide, and half an inch, or near an inch 
deep, and about an inch and a half aſunder, dopping 
| | | e1ght 


« 
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eight or ten ſeeds. in each hole, and cover them in this ig 


called dotting them in: or iaſtead of thi % vou may C 


drills acroſs the bed; the ſeed is to be ſown in the drills, 
obſerving to ſow them quite thiek, and ia cluſters; atleaſt! 
eight or ten good ſeeds in each cluſter, as to almoſt toueh, and 
cover them near half an inch deep with earth-5- allow a 
clear ſpace in each drill of, an iach between each patch 
or cluſter of ſeed, and let the drills be two inches aſunder : 
by thus ſowing the ſeed; in cluſters or patches, the plants 
will alſo riſe ſo for tranſplantation; obſerving. to cover the 
bed with mats on nights, and all bad weather; and when; 
the plants have been come up ſix, eight, or ten days, and 
ſhew the rough leaves in the centre, it is proper to plant 
them out, if the weather is ſettled ; taking them up in eluſ- 
ters as they grow, with the earth about their roots, and in 
that manner let them be planted in the places where they 
are to remain; allotting one bunch of plants to a hole, and 
giving them immediately ſome water ; they will quickly 
ſtrike root without hardly feeling their removal, and will 
require no further care at this time than a little now and 
then, provided it be dry weather, for they will grow a- 
way freely without flagg ing. 98 
This, in a bad ſeaſon, is a very good method, and 
worthy to be put in practice... e. 
Plant and Sou Gourds and Pumpkins. | 

Plant out from the hot-bed the gourds and pumpkins 
which were ſown in April; it may be done any ume to- 
wards the middle or latter end of this month,” | 

Some of them may be plauted out in the common 
ground, in a warm fituation, about the middle of this - 
month, when the weather is ſettled in warm; they will 
grow freely, and produce ripe fruit in Auguſt; and the 
common pumpkin 1s often ſowed or planted upon old dung- 
bills, where they will ſpread wonderfully, and produce 
many large fruit. „ EN - COIN v5 0 

But if you defire to have any of the 'caious forts in 
ſruit fooner than common, you ſhould, in the beginning 
of the month, plant” ſome out upon holes of hot- dung, 
under hand or 'bell-glafſes, or other © occafional ſhelter: 
make ſome holes two or three feet wide, and about a 
ſpade deep, in the places where the plants are to produce 
heir fruit, filling the holes with a barrowful or two of 
| | | new 


o 
8 
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new borſe · dung, covering that eight inches deep with 


3 


- earth, aud ſo plant your gourds; &c. or ſow the ſeeds, 


and cover them with the above glaſſes, or with oled paper 


frames, &o, till they begin to run; 'then may diſcontinue. 
+ However in default of dung or glaſſes,” for boleing 
them out as above, plant the more curious ſorts of the 
courd kinds, in the full ground, in a warm ſituation, as 
aforefaid,- towards the middle of this month, when ſeitled 
warm weather, and the pumpkins, .&c. may be planted any 
- Obſerve to plant the orange, and other ſmall gourds 
near to a wall, or other fence; and when the plants begin 
to run, let the vines, or runners, be neatly trained, and 
faſtened up cloſe to the wall, pales, &c. Where this is 
practiſed, the plants, together with the fruit, will make 


an agreeable "appearance, in the months of July, Auguſt, 


and September. 

Tbeſe plants may be alſo +, ok with ſtakes; that is, 
when the plants begin to run, let a tall firm ſtake be fixed 
in the ground near each plant; and according as their 


vines advance in length, let them be trained up carefully 


round the ſtakes. 


But the pumpkins, and large kind of goufds, ſhould be 
planted out in an open ſpot, or upon r- hills, ſetting 
them eight or ten feet trom one another, and. muſt be 
ſuffered: ro run upon the ſurface: of the ground, where, if 


they have room, they will extend a great way. s 

Toe ſeed of 

the firſt or —— week, or any time in the month. 
The ſeeds may now be ſowed either at once in the full 
2 or upon holes of hot-dung, to remain; or in 2 


much forwarder; and may be ſowed in qne of the cu- 


cumber hot - beds already made, or upon holes of hot dung 


under hand- glaſſes, as in laſt month; and when the plants 


have got rough leaves, one, two, or three inches broad, 


they ſhould be planted out in the open ground. 


neceſſitated to ſow them in the common ground, ſhould 


ſo them in the places where they are. to remain. 


ourds and pumpkins may. ſtill be ſown in 


bed for tranſplantation, which will bring the plant FF 


t ſuch perſons. as, for want of hot-dung, &c. are 


| Kidney 
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Now plant a. full crop of kidney-baans, to ſueceed thoſe 
planted in April. ; 5 


Any of the dwarf kinds of theſe beans may till be plant- 
ed; but the beſt and moſt profitable for this plantation are 


the ſpeckled ' dwarfs, Batterſea, and Canterbury white 
dwarts, | 


Draw drills for them an inch deep, and thirty inches-a- 
funder ; place the beans in the drills, about three inches a- 
part; draw the earth evenly over them, and, when all are 


planted, let the ſurface be lightly raked ſmooth. 


Plant alſo, where required, any of the running kinds. of 
kidney beans» | WF | , e 

Moſt of theſe ſorts are exceeding profitable. for the ſer : 
vice of a family, for they are ſurpriſing great bearers ; but, 
in particular, the ſcarlet-flowering bean; and there is a vas 
nety of this, that differs from it only in colour, Which is. 
white, and whoſe flowers are alſo white; but is not to be 


diſtinguiſhed from the ſcarlet, neither in manner of growth, 


vor mode of bearing; and both che varieties are very pro» 
r for this plantation: the large white Dutch running 
de are alſo very proper to plant nog. 
Theſe, and all the running or climbing ſorts of kidney - 
beans, muſt be allowed more room to grow than the dwarf 
kinds ; fo that the drills for theſe large forts. muſt be opened 
a three feet fix inches diſtance from. one another, at leaſt, 
by - ou will not be too much, and about an inch and, 
1 dep:. 1 , ts 5 5 , dE 1071 MEG? 
| Place the beans in the drills three or four inches aſunder, 
2 them equally wich earth, about an inch and a 
When the plants are come. up, and begin to puſh their 
runners, then let ſome tall ſlicks, or poles, be placed to each 
row, for the plants to climb, upon. The runners will ſoon 
euch hold, and will wine themſelves. naturally round the 
Keks or poles, to the height of eight or ten feet, provided 
the poles or ſticks. be fo high; or if any are planted in a row 
cloſe 5 Ka a wall, or any high fence or building, may ſuſ- 
pend ſtrong packthread from above, ſix inches diſtance, 
ktened tight at both ends, the runners of the beans will 
tradily aſcend round the ſtrings. . nds. 1 ado 
he advantage of plauting theſe running kinds is very 
great 3 


* 


— 
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great; for thoſe that arc now planted, will, after th 

begins continue bearing till the cold weather deſtroys the 
s. 0 3 

But it ſhould he obſerved that where there are not the 

convenience of ſticks or poles for theſe plants to climb up 

upon, they will not ſucceed. ; and where that is the caſe, it 

will be beſt to plant none but the dwarf kinds. 


Caęffcums for Pickiing, 
The capficums for pickling, which were ſown in March 
or April, ſhould now be planted out ; but this ſhould be 
> in moiſt weather, SA e 1 

. Theſe plants being raiſed in a hot- bed, are ſomewhat ten- 
der, therefore mult not be planted out too ſoon; but this 
may be done any time in the third or fourth week of the 
month, if ſettled warm weather. . e 
Dig a ſpot of rich ground for their reception, and rake 
the ſurface fmoorh ; then put in the plants by line, a foot 
aſunder every way, and water them. os Lg tae 


n+» 11.1 Lovt-apples for Soups, c. n 
Plant out tomatos, or love- apples, from the hot-bed 
where they are raſſed. About the middle or latter end of 
_ the month is the proper time to remove them into the full 


- "Theſe plants 2 trailers, and very luxutiant and tamb- 
ling in their growth, muſt therefore be planted cloſe to a 
will pales, or eſpaliers; and when they begin to branch 


out, mult be trained; and nailed to the walls or pales, in tue 


manner of à wall tree, or may be trained to ſtrong ſtakes. 
* Obſerve, they muſt be planted againſt a ſouth wall, or 
other ſouth fence ; for if they were to be planted in the 


ſhade, the fruit would not ripep. The vacant ſpaces be - 


tween walk-treces would ſuit them Well. 5 
One flout plant in a place is ſufficient. Water them as 
ſoon as they are planted, and ſllade them from the ſun vll 


they have taken root; and 4 little ſhelter in cold nights, for 


"the firſt fortnight, would be very ſerviceable.” 4 | 
„ 

+ Aſparagus will now be fit to cur for uſe. 

n cutting the buds or ſhoots of theſe plants, it ſhould be 
obſer ed, that, when they are from about two or three 0 
ſour or five, or at moſt fix inches in height, they ſhould 4 


* 
- 
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gathered ; but thoſe about three or ſour inches high are in 


prime onder; ; when permitted to run much higher, the top 


of the bud opens, and the ſhoot does not eat fo well as thoſe 
that are cut when the head is quite cloſe, - © 

When you cut them, be careful to thruſt your Loſe 
down cloſe by the ſide of the ſhoots you intend to cut, leſt 


you wound or deſtroy any young buds that are coming up 


and do yet not appear; curting ca ſhoots off about three or 
four inches within the ground. 


Let the beds of theſe plants be now cleaned, for ſeed 
weeds will now riſe very thick on them 


Taking, therefore, opportunity of a dry day,” ig with 


a ſmall hand hoe cut u E. weeds clean within the ſurface, 


_ they mY _ all 
ee ng Ta 5 


— 


Ae 3 * — 
V2 For a3” 1 


A e tranſplant coſa lettuce; andother kinds, 


which were ſown the two former months. ET) 
Chooſe a rich ſpot for thoſe plants in a free open — 


tion, of ſuch that is not much incumbered with trees; &. 


which, would draw. the plants op ſlendet without forming 


good hearts; dig the ground neatly one ſpade deep, and 
rake the ſurface ſmooth ; then put in the plants id tous, 
ten or twelve inches aſunder; and allow the ſame diſtance 
between plant and plant in each row, and give ſome water. 


io ſettle the earth about their roots. 


Repeat the \rirerings as den may be eee ll the 


ee 30 0 18 
e EM el W 


So lettuce · ſeed ; this ſhould be done at two or three ait. 


ferent times this month, that there ma be a n bis 
ply of ſuch plants as are good. l we 


, 5191 10 


The coſs, Sileſia, and admirable cabbage-lettuce; are 


the proper kinds to ſow now, the brown Dub. and all the 
other kinds, will alſo ſucceed. Den £5 


An open fityation myſt be choſen to w. theſe ſeedy, in, 
and where the ground is light and 5 ſom 2 ſage ſe- 
parate, and rake them in FS and gv 3 

e beds wherein theſe. ſeeds. are ——_ be often 
tes with water, if the weather ſhould. prove dry, 


og a *. e. both in the e F eng 


* " 
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5 Small Sallading, _ 
- Sow ereſſes, multard, raddiſh, rape, and other ſmall (a1. 
lad ſeeds often. : : | 
Where a conſtant ſupply of theſe ſmall herbs are wanted, 
there ſhould be ſome ſeed of each fort put into the ground, 
once every fix or ſeven days. . 
Obſerve, if the weather proves hot and dry, it is proper 
to ſow theſe ſeeds now on a ſomewhat ſhady border. Dram 


ſhallow drills, and ſow-the ſeeds therein tolerably thick, and 
cover them lightly with earth. In dry weather give them 


2 moderate watering every other day. 
o 


well, if ſowed in an open ſituation. 


this is the caſe, there ſhould be ſome feed ſown every twelte 


os-fourteen days. Sow it moderately thin, tread it well 


down, and rake iteyenty into the grouad. == 
Hoe and thin the-ſpinach which was ſown the former 

month. Cut down all the weeds, and leave the plaut 

about ſour or five inches aſunder. 


Turn. 


| > 4 6 2 | 240 LI + 24. Fo | 
Sow more turneps, they will come in at a- fine ſeaſon; 
the middle 


that is, they will be fir to draw for the table by 
or latter end of july; but will be in excellent order by the 


beginning of Auguſt, and will continue good a long 


- "This ſeed muſt not be ſown in dry bot werther; for if 


is, all the labour will be loft; but when the weather 13 
ſhowery, or there is a fair profpe& of its being ſo, then 18 
the — time to ſow this ſmall feed. | : 

So it in an open ſpot of light ground; do not ſpare feed, 
in moderation, but ſow- it as equally. as poffible-; tread it 
evenly-down,” and rake it with the fame care. 

Hoe and thin the turnips which were fown the former 

month; cut up all the weeds, aud thin the plants regular- 

ly, allowing ſeven or eight inches between plant aud 


- This work of thinning ſhould always be performed, 
when the rough leaves are about the breadth of a man? 


Carrots: 


4 | 


* 


Spinach may yet be ſown, and it will ſucceed tolerably. 
Ia ſome places this plant is required all ſummer; where 


— a — . c . fr _ wo oo 
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Carrots and parſneps will now be advancing faſt in their 
growth, and they ſhould be properly encouraged ; clear 
them from weeds, and thin the plants out to due dif- 


tances. 3 
A This work may be done either by hand or hoe; thoſe 
that can uſe the ſmall hoe, will ind it the moſt expeditious 
method of cleaning and thinning theſe plants; and beſides, 
by looſening the ſurface of the ground with the hoe, it will 
greatly promote the free growth of the plants. - 
However, at any rate, let theſe plants be. cleaned, and 
thinned out at proper diſtances, that they may have full li- 
berty to grow at top and ſwell at bottom. Thin them out, 
therefore, the general crops, to about fix or ſeven, inches 
diſtance at leaſt, and cut down all weeds. There is no- 
thing like allowing theſe plants room enough, for then their 
roots will be large, long, and pou, ag the, parſneps-in par- 
ticular, if thinned to ten or twelve inches diſtance, the 
toots will well confiderably large, and attain their utmoſt 
perfection. F bras toad its | 
Such crops of carrots, however, as are intended to be 
drawn gradually for the table while young, need not be 
e at firſt to more than four or five inches diſtance ; 
3 by a gradual thinning out the larger, for uſe, the ret 
will gain more and more room dailx . 1 
But the main crops of carrots that you intend ſhall, re- 
main to grow to full fize, ſhould be thinned to the proper 
diſtance at once, ſetting them out full fix or ſeven inches 
regs ee eight or ten inches every way aſuns» 
der, the better. | ; | 5 


deu Carrots 3 
Carrot. ſeed may ſtill be ſown where required; it will 
grow freely, and the plants will come up ſoon, and they . 
will de ready to draw tor the table by the latter end of Ju- 

ly, or ſoon in Auguſt, and continue in fine order all the - 
The crops of onions ſhould, towards the middle or lat- 
ter end of this month, be perfectly well Cleared from 
weeds ; and the plants, when three or four inches 2 
"hou 
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ſhould be thinned, leaving them three or ſour inches aſun. 


der or thereabouts. Take good care to leave the ſtrongeſ 


planis. ai, n 1 8. * 
This work may either be performed by hand, or with th: 
ſwall hoe; the latter is the quickeſt method, and by fir. 
ring the ground with the hoe, it is of great ſervice to the 
growth of the plants; obſerving to thin them out to about 
: 32 diſtance, not leaving any two plants cloſe to- 
But where a ſupply of young onions are wanted for thin. 
ning out by degrees for ſallads, or other uſes, there ſhould 
be a crop ſer apart, and reſerved unthinned for that purpoſe; 
but obſerving. to thin them regularly as you draw them 
> 8 * leaving the moſt promiſing plants to ſtand tv 
u oY n 3 
--  Hamburgh Parſley, Scorzonera,' and Salſafy. - - 
The Hamburgh or LA parſley, ſcorzoner, 
and fallafy, muſt now be carefully cleaned; aud the 
plants ſhould be thinned, or hoed out, to proper diſtances, 
that their roots may bave room to ſwell. Leave theſe 
plants, about fix or ſeven inches: diſtance from one ano- 


ther. . 


The ſeeds of ſcorzonera and ſalſafy ſhould now be ſown - 


for the winter crop. Sow them in the firſt or ſecond week 
of this month, in an open ſpot of ground, each ſort ſepa- 
rate, and rake them in. deer hs e 
Theſe plants, when ſown early, are apt to run up for 
ſeed, before they are hardly fit for uſe. But thoſe that are 
ſown now will not run, and their roots will be in excellent 
order for the table by Michaelmas, and continue good till 
ſpring following. Ko | 
, Savoys and Cabbages. 
. Tranſplant cabbage. and Savoy plants for autumn and 
winter uſe. 2 - 5 
Thheſe may be planted between rows of early cauliflow- 
ers, or between wide rows of garden beans, or French 
beans ; that is, if there be no other ground at liberty. 
Zut where there is ground to ſpare, and clear of other 
crops, it will be the beſt method to plant out theſe; kind of 
plants into an open ſpot by themſelves. Plant them aut, 
it poſſible, in moiſt weather, in rows two feet and à hall 


aſunder, 


Ls 


, 
1 r 1 "=: — 
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aſunder, andabout two feet diſtance in the lines; and as ſoon 
as they are planted, give each a little water, 

Draw earth àbout the ſtems of early cabbages, and others; 
this is a very needful work, for it will ſtrengthen the plants 
greatly, and will alſo bring them forward in their growth. 

The earlièſt cabbages will now be well advanced in growth, _ 
have formed tolerable ſull hearts, and begin to turn their 
inner leaves for cabbaging; they may be greatly aſſiſted 
and brought forward by tying their leaves together. .. Get 
ſome ſtrong baſs, or ſome ſmall withies, or oſier twigs, and 
go over the plants row by row, and let ſuch of the forwards . 
elt as bave begun to turn their. leaves pretty much inward, 

be tied. In doing this, obſerve to wn the leaves of the 
plant up very regularly; and then, with the baſs, or wi- 
thy, let them be tied together; but do not tie them too 
ſtrait, for that would occafion the plants to rot, | 

This will bring the plants to be fit for uſe ſooner by a 
week or fortnight than they would naturally be of them- 
ſelves ; and they will be much w 


hiter-in the heart, and more 
tender to eat. 3 f 2 


' Early Caul ober. 


* 


Look over early cauliflowers often, about the middle "= 


latter end of the month ; ſome of the plants will then be; 
gin to ſhew their flower-heads in the center ; and as ſoon as 
theſe appear, they ſhould be ſcreened from the ſun and wet, 
_ would change the colour from a milk white to a 
yellow, . | , hall % 

Therefore, as ſoon as ever a flower appears in the heart 
of the plant, let three or four of the largeſt of the inner 
leaves be broke down over it. This will anſwer the double 
8 of ſhading the head from the ſun, and defending it 
rom wet. By this practice, the cauliflowers will be pre- 
erred in their natural whiteneſs, and will be cloſe, _ 
and beautiful. N 

Theſe plants ſhould, in very dry weather, be often wa- 
* for this will cauſe the heads to grow to à larger 


Ze. 


But in doing this, you muſt form the earth hollow like A 
SD round each plant, to contain the water when given 
em, | 8 | | 
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| Tranſplanting Caulifiowers. 
FTranſplant, if not done laſt month, the young cauliflowet 
plants raiſed this ſpring from feed. n 

For the reception of tueſe young plants, let a piece of the 
richeſt ground be choſen, and ſpread thereon ſome good rot- 
ten dung, and then dig the ground one ſpade deep; and as 
you go on, let the dung be regularly buried. 

The plants are to be ſet in this piece at two feet, or two 
feet and a halfeach way aſunder; and they muſt be water. 
ed as foon as they are planted, 

There may be fown, if you-chooſe it, on the ſame piece, 
between the cauliflower plants,' a crop of ſpinach, which 
will come in for uſe before the cauliflowers have acquired 
any confiderable growth. Os 


Serving CaaliflewerJeed for a Michaelmas Crop. 


So cauliflower- ſeed : the plants that are raiſed from this 
ſowing will come into uſe in October, and will be in high 
122 the greateſt part of November, and ſometimes 


nger. : oy nar Ho | 
9 Tot is what the London gardeners call the Michaelma 
cauliflowers. | Er P 
Obſerve the ſeed for this crop muſt not be ſowed till about 
the 24th of this month; at which time prepare a three ot 
four feet wide bed of rich earth, in a free fituation. Get 
ſome good ſeed of the laſt year's ſaving ; ſow this equally, 
moderately thick, and rake it carefully in, and ſprinkle the t 
bed often in dry weather with water. | 
When the plants have got two or three leaves an inch t 
q 
| 


broad, they ſhould be pricked out into a nurſery-bed to 
attain ſtrength for final tranſplantation, See June and 
Jay. | "4x7 * * 14 N 6 | 


e133) 34 £3 > | Broccoli. | f i 
Broccoli. ſeeds, both of the purple and bite kinds, mul : 
be ſown this month, for the fecond principal erop, for uſt : 
the following ſpring. | 


It will be adviſeable to ſow a little of this ſeed at two * 
different times this month, in order to have a proper ſup- ; 
ply ; therefore ſow ſome ſeed of both kinds in the firſt N 
week in the month, and more about the twentieth ; the '1 
plants raiſed from theſe ſowings will produce their * 


- 
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in February, March, and April) but in greateſt perfection 
the two laſt named months; and after the heads are gather- 
ed, the ſtalks of the purple ſort will yield abundance of ex- 
cellent ſprouts. 2 f 4 

Theſe ſeeds muſt be fown in a bed, or border, that is 
not fully expoſed to the ſun ; ſow each kind on a ſeparate 
ſpot, and rake them in even. Theſe ſeeds ſhould not be 
2 under a wall, &c. for that fituation -would draw the 
plants up weak, and fong-ſhanked. 
v have Broccoli before Chriſtmas, 


But let it be obſerved, if it is required to have broccolt 
produce heads before Chriſtmas, that is in October, No- 
vember, and December, you muſt ſaw ſome ſeeds of each 
kind in March, or beginning of April; which fee, 
os Bore- cole. 

Sow bore-cole, otherwiſe brown- cole, for next winter 
end ſpring uſe. N 3 

This is a uſeful plant, is of the apen cabbage tribe, and 
very well worth raifing in every kitchen garden, for the 
ſervice of a family. There are two ſorts, the brown and the 
green, neither of which form cleſe. heads Rke the common 
cabbage or Savoy, but always remain open and looſe in 
the heart: but they kave, nevertheleſs, great merit for their 
extreme hardineſs to endure cold, and excellence for winter . 
and ſpring uſe, ; e 

Theſe plants run up with very long ſtems, from two to 
three or four feet high, crowned by a large, ſpreading, buſhy 
head of thick curled leaves; and are fo very hardy, that 


K 


N they will ſurvive the moſt ſevere winters; and in the months 
b of February and March their long ſtems. will be loaded, 


wm the very bottom to the top, with fine young ſprouts ; _ 
all of which, as well as the principal head at top, wall boil 
remarkably green and tender. 45 g 


I be ſeed muſt be ſown the firſt week in the month; but 
i& if you defire to have the plants run up to a good height, 
iſ the ſeed ſhould be ſown in March or April, as directed in 

thoſe months. Sow it in dn open ſpot of good ground, 
1 and rake it in. „ TEE NY 
p. In dry weather, give the bed now and then a moderate 
watering. g . 


* 
* 


The plant will be large enough to plant out, in about 
weeks after che ſeed is ſown. 9 1 


M 28 . Savoys. 


SES 
_ 
1 . 


duantity of pods: the early Mazagan bean may be dope 
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Sawvoys. | pg | 


Sow ſavoy-ſced for a latter crop ; the true — ſavoy 


is the beſt ſort to ſow now, for it is the hardie 

This ſeed may be ſown any time in the month, and will 
come in very well for a late crop; but to have a good crop 
of full-headed plants, let the 10 

the firſt or ſecond week in the month; the plants will ſoon 


come up, and will be fit to tranſplant in the end of June, 


July, and beginning of Auguſt. 
The plants raiſed from this ſowing will be tolerably 


— 5 5 
well cabbaged by November, and will continue good till 


March. 
: B Au,. 


Plant more garden beans for latter crops, in July, Au- 
and September. a 


guſt 
The Windſor, Toker, and Sandwich kinds, will yet ſuc- 


ceed tolerably well, and the long pods and white bloſſom 


beans, are alſo very proper to plant any time this month, 


But where a conſtant ſucceſſion of young beans are de- 
fired all the ſummer ſeaſon, there ſhould be ſome ſeed put 


Into the ground at three different times this month, al- 


lowing ten or twelve days between each time; and at this 
feaſon it will be of advantage to allow them a fituation 
where the ground is moiſteſt, if there is choice of ſoil; 
planting them in rows a yard aſunder. . 
Hoe the ground between the rows of beans, that are al- 
ready up, and draw earth up about their ſtems. 


— Management of Beans in Bloſſom. 
Now it will be proper to top ſuch beans as are in bloom, 
to promote the free ſetting of the pods. 

A his ſhould, in the beginning or middle of the month, 


be particularly practiſed to the early crop, provided it wi 


not done laſt month. 


Buy this practice the pods will ſet fooner, and ſwel 
faſter, and be better nouriſhed, and come in almoſt : 


week ſooner than if the plants were permitted to run; 


for having no top to nounſh, their whole effort goes !0 


that of the fruit. 
But in doing the above work, obſerve to let the ſtems be 


firſt advanced to ſuch a due height, as to have a ſufficient 


wat 


* 


„if poſſible, be ſowu in 
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when about eighteen inches high, and the largeſt ſorts 
ſhould be topped when from about two-feet and a half to. 
a yard, or three feet and à half high. F | 3 
But with reſpect, however, to the ſmall early beans, if 
ou would have them come in as early as poffible, you 
ſhould top them as ſoon as the bloſſom at the bottom of 
the ſtalks begin to open. T0 * L 


* ' þ Peas. i . * 
Sow likewiſe more peas: to have a regular ſupply, ler 


ſtant ſupplies of young peas are much wanted, three or 
four ſowings will not be too often, and there will be the 
greater chance of ſucceſs in this late ſowing. n 
The beſt forts. to ſow now, are the marrowfats, alſo 
may ſow the green and white rouncivals, being fine large 
ſorts; likewiſe any of the hotſpur kinds; and thoſe that 
are ſown any time in this month, will ſometimes yield to- 
lerable good crops. | ; "AE | 
This is now a proper time to ſow any of the dwarf 
kinds of peas. I heſe ſorts ſeldom grow above two or three 
feet high, but are great bearers, and generally ſucceed 
well when ſow:1 at this ſeaſon. Sow them in drills two 
feet and a half aſunder. ah 
Now let ſome earth be drawn up about the ſtems of the 
crops of peas which were ſown in April, for this will. 
. ſtrengthen the plants greatly. : | SHI. 
| The early hotſpur peas now in bloſſom, may be topped, 
directed for the beans ; it will cauſe the pods to ſet and 
ſwell more freely, and will be fit to gather ſooner. 


m. Sticking Peas. 


Continue alſo to place ſticks to rows of peas, according 
4 the different ſorts require it, for them to climb upon, 
to ſupport them from the ground in an. upright growth. 
Where this is intended, it fhould always be done when 
the plants are fix or ſeven inches high, or thereabout. 

There is a great advantage in allowing ſticks of a proper? 
leicht, for the different ſorts of peas to climb upon; for 
thoſe peas that have ſticks, will yield above double the 
my of thoſe that are permitted to run upon the 


M2 The 


{ome be ſown at leaſt twice in this month; but where con- 
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The flicks for this purpoſe ſhould be from four or fire 


to ſeven feet high, according to the growth of the different 


Forts of peas : the ſticks ſhould alſo be well furniſhed with 
{mall branches from withiu a little of the bottom to the top, 
that the plants may readily take hold without falling on the 
ground: and the ticks ſhould be prepared fan- faſſiion, ſo 
As the fide branches extend only the way of the rows. 

They ſhould be placed om the ſunny fide of the rows; 
that is, if the rows range eaſt and weſt, then it is neccfl 
to plant the flicks on the ſouth ſide, for the ſticks will natu- 
rally inclige the plants that way, and they will more rea- 
dily catch the ſticks; and the ſticks ſhould be placed at ſuch 
p — Rn as the branthes of each other may meet. 

This work is very practicable in private gardens, but 
would-be endleſs labour for large crops in fields, &c. for 
Apply of the markets, 

10 25 | Endive. 


* Sow endive for an early crop; where theſe plants are 
deſired early, and in conſtant ſucceſſion, it will be adviſe- 
able to ſow a little of this ſeed at two different times this 
month. 

But never depend on the ſowings of this month for 1 
main crop, the plants being apt to run up ſoon to ſeed the 
Jame year; however, where a few early plants are required, 
may fow a little feed about the middle of the month, and a 
#ittle more about the latter end: the plants of the fill 
ſowing will not continue fit for uſe long ; but the ſecond 
ſowing will not run fo ſoon. | | 

But the ſeaſon for ſowing the principal autumn and 
avinter crops, is the beginning or middle, and latter end 
of june, and middle of July. 

This ſeed ſhould be ſown in an open ſpot of rich earth; 
it muſt not be fown very thick, and take great care to 
Fake it evenly into the ground. 

A 6 rob 65 ONE N Sc. 

Parſley feed may ſtill be ſown, where it has been omit- 
ted in the former months; but it will be proper to ſow ! 
now, where the ſun has not great power. 

- Sow more purſlane ſced ; this ſhould be done in the be 

inning of this month, that there may be a due ſupply de 


d that which was ſown in April. This feed will m 
7 | | 8 


ti 
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grow freely, in a bed of light rich earth, in the open 
round. Let the earth be well broken with a ſpade, 
and rake the ſurface even ; then draw ſhallow. drills fix 
inches aſunder. Sow the ſeed moderately thick, and cover 
it about a quarter of an ineh, or thereabouts, with earth; 
or you may ſow it broad-call, and rake-it in. | 
here coriander is conſtantly wanted, it will now be 
proper. to- ſow a little more of that ſeed, for that which 
is ſown early is apt to run; ſow it in drills fix or ſeve s 
inches aſunder. I | bf | 
Sow chervily, where wanted, it will ſtill ſucceed ;- let this 
ſeed be alſo ſown in ſhallow-drills, and cover it lightly with 
earth, or ſowed broad-caſt and raked in. | 11 
The ſeeds of thyme, ſavory, and marjoram, or any other 
ſweet herbs, may alſo {till be ſown; but let this be done the 
beginning of the month, obſerving the ſame method of 
ſowing as directed in March and April. | 9 822 


Propagating Aromatic Plants by Cuttings and Slips. 


Propagate aromatic plants by-ſlips or cuttings ; moſt forts 
of them will ſtill ſueceed. V 
The ſorts proper to plant now, are, ſage, ſavory, and 
hyſſop; marjoram, maſtich, and lavender ; and the flips 
or cuttings of theſe ſorts will now grow very freely. 
_ Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch flips as have ſtrength, and 
about five, fix, or ſeven inches long ; ſtrip the leaves, if 
there be any, off the bottom, and twiſt the ſtalk a little in 
that part; then plant them, putting each cutting about two 
thirds into the ground, and ſetting them five or fix inches 
apart, | | : 5 
They muſt be planted in a ſhady ſituation; and in dry 


” 


5 weather muſt be now and then moderately watered. 
0 Plant alſo, -where required, ſlips or cuttings of roſemary 
and rue, and wormwood, 7 15 


let the cuttings, or ſlips of theſe plants, be fix or eight _ 

inches in length; and plant them ſix inches aſunder, in a 
mit- bbady border, putting each cutting more than half way 
1 1 into the earth. „ n 


* 


5 1 Mint. — 
. hey may alſo be planted now, where new beds are 
wanted. 2 1 : 
Procure ſets for this purpoſe, either young plants, or cut- 
tings of the ſtalks, as directed in the former month; they 
M 3 muſt 
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muſt be planted in a ſpot of rich ground, ſetting them in 


rows fix inches aſunder, and four inches from one another 
in the row, and give them ſome water to ſettle the earth 
well about their roots. 35 


Supporting Plants for Seed. 


Now ſupport the ſtems or ſtalks of ſuch plants as were 
planted for ſeed, | "4 

The onions and leeks, in particular, will now require 
*.11s care; forthe ſtalks of theſe plants will be run up to a 
good height; and if they are not ſecured in due time, the 
wands and heavy rains will break them down. 

The beſt method of ſupporting the ſtems of theſe plants 
is to drive ſome firm ſtakes into the ground, along the 
rows of plants, placing the ſtakes about three yards aſunder 
in the row: then let ſome long thin poles, or lines, be fat- 
tened from {take to ſtake on each fide of the ſtalks ; but poles 
where they can be had, are much the beſt for this purpoſe, 

Support likewiſe, the ſtems of cabbages, Savoys, and 
broccoli, which are for ſeed; having ſome gocd ſtout ſtakes, 
let one or two be driven into the ground, cloſe to every 
plant, and the principal ſtems be tied fecurely.to them. 

5 Sowing Radifbes. | 

Sow more radiſhes; the ſalmon kind is very proper for 
this ſowing ; chuſe an open fituation, ſow the ſeeds thin, 
and rake it 1n properly. _ 
It is proper to ſow three different times this month, to 


N 


continue a proper ſucceſſion; but muſt be often watered 


in dry weather, both before and after the plants are 


Of Radifhes for Seed. WR. 
Tranſplant radiſhes for ſeed : this muſt be done when 


the roots are juſt in their prime; and the firſt and ſecond 
week in the month is the molt proper time to do it; and if 


it is ſhowery weather, it will be a particular advantage. 
ſtrait, and with ſhort tops. | 

Having alſo ſome regard to the colour of the root, that 
is, if it is the common red or ſhort-topped radifh ; thoſe that 
are of a clear pale red, are in moſt eſfeem, and particulariy 
with the London gardeners, for market, as they generally 


eat more criſp and mild, than thoſe of a dark red colour; ca 
| when 


| Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch roots as are long, perfectly 


* 6 * 
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when intended to ſave ſeed of the ſalmon radiſh, although 


theſe will be naturally of a pale red, yet to preſerve the 
ſorts, it will be proper to plant the paleſt coloured roots. 

The principal reaſon why we direct radiſhes intended 
for ſeed to be tranſplanted is, that we can readily judge of 
the goodneſs of the root, take only what are of the right 
ſort, and reject ſuch as are not. 

Plant them by dibble in rows in an open ſpot ; the rows 
muſt be two or three feet aſunder, and the plants muſt be 
ſet about rwo feet from one another in the. row ; let them 
be well watered as ſoon as they are planted, to ſettle the 
earth properly about them. They will ſhoot up ſtrong 
ſtalks, and ripen feed in September. „ 


Prick out Celery. 


7 


Prick out from the ſeed - bed ſome of the celery plants 


which were ſown in March. 1 5 

Dig for this purpoſe a bed of light rich earth, about 
forty inches broad; then draw out of the ſeed- bed ſome of 
the beſt plants, prick them in this, three inches aſunder 


in the row, and the rows five or fix inches diſtance ; give 


them ſome water, and ſhade them from the ſun till they 
have taken root. : AE 
The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five or 
fix weeks: by which time they will have gotten ſtrength, 
and then let a quantity of the fironget be tranſplanted into 
the trenches where they are to remain to blanch. See 
June and July. 1 | FO Se" "OR | 
Sorving Celery. : _ 
Sow celery-ſecd for a latter crop; this ſhould be done 


in the firſt or ſecond week of the month. BESS, 
Dig a fmall bed of light rich earth, and lay the ſurface 


perfectly level; then ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and rake 


them in as light as poſſible with a very even hand. 

In hot funny weather, ſhade the bed from the ſun every 
day, from ten till three o'clock, till the plants appear; for 
this ſeed being very ſmall, the full ſun would, in a manner, 
quite burnt it up. | | | £334 

Likewiſe, let the bed, in dry weather, be refreſhed every 


ther evening with a very moderate watering. 


— 


— 


The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out into 


trenches, in Auguſt and September, and to take up for the 
ble after Chriſtmas, and for a ſpring ſupply. | 
b M 4 Cardoon:. 


— 
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Cardoons. 3 | 


The cardoons which were ſown in March, or April, 
ſhould now be thinned where they have riſen too thick, 
that the plants may have room to grow and get ſtrength 
by next month, when they ſhould be planted where they 
are to be blanched.. 8 

Theſe plants ſhould now be thinned to about four or fire 
inches diſtance; or, if you chooſe it, you may now prick 
out the plants that diſtance on a nurſery-bed, to remaia 
till next month, when the whole ſhould be tranſplanted 
finally. 

> Deſtroying Weeds. 
Now let more than common care be taken to deſtroy 
weeds, among crops of every kind, and in every part 
throughout the ground. | | 5 
dere is no work in the kitchen garden that requires 
more attention now than this; for weeds are at no time 
more dangerous to crops than the preſent. It thould, there- 
{cre, be one of the prthcipal works in this ground to deſiroy 
them beſore they grow large. For weeds, when permitted 
to grow to any bigneſs, not only exhauſt the goodneſs of 
the ground, and ruin the preſent crops, but are alſo a very 
diſagreeable fight, and require more than double labour to 
clear the ground of them. | | 

But, in particular, let the crops of onions, leeks, carrots, 
parſneps, lettuce, and all other ſmall crops that grow pretty 
cloſe, be timely cleaned from weeds. That is, let the 
weeds be cleared away before they begin to ſpread, or over- 
top the plants ; which they would foon do, when once they 
begin to run; and m that caſe would do much damage to 
the crops. | . 

Befides, when weeds are ſuffcred to grow large, among 
any ſmall crops, ſo ad to mix and entangle with one another, 
and. with the plante, it renders the work of hoeing or weec- 
ing them extremely tedious, and very uoubleſome to 
perform. | ; ARS | 
But when weeds appear between rows of peas, beans, and 
kidney-beans, cabbages, and cauliflowere, and ſuch other 
crops as ſtand diſtant in rows, there can be nothing met 
eaſy than to ſtop their progreſe, becauſe there is room be- 
eweed the plants to admit a large hee; and with ſuch an 
inſtrument a perſon may go over a large piece of 11 


— 
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in a little time; therefore, he that would'ſuffer weeds to 
grow among fuch crops, would be much to blame. | 


* atering new-planted C aps. | 


Watering, in dry weather, is now a very needful work 
to all newly tranſplanted crops; always giving a watering - 
at planting, where water is conveniently ſituated, and the 
quantity of plants too conliderable to render the work 
very laborious and tedious; repeating. the -waterings till 
the plants take root and grow. VTV 

This work proving: fo very beneficial in accelerating 
the freſh rooting, and ſetting the plants off in a free growth - 
from the beginning, it ſhould never be omitted, where 
convenience of water and time permits. ' 
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| Wall Trees. © | — 

T7 ALL-TREES will now, in general, begin to 

. make ſlrong and numerous ſhoots; and they ſhould - 
be regulated, and trained the right way, before they grow 
into confuſion. þ. ; „ 

Apricots, peaches, and nectarines, in particular, demand 
this care now; and alſo plum and cherry- trees. beth 

Let all theſe trees be looked over ſome time this month, 
85 az early as poſſible, while making their firſt ſhoot, and clear- - 
ed from all ſuch of the new ſhoots. as are uſeleſs and ill 
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1 placed; at the ſame. time let all the well-placed uſeful 
be ſhoots be retained, and when of, due length, trained in 
Q cloſe and regular to the wall. 8 EE” 
"0 All fore-right, and other.ill-placed ſhoots; are uſeleſs, - 

and muſt be diſplaced; theſe are ſuch as are produced 
nd either from the front of the branches, in a fore-right di- 


rection, or otherwiſe ſo irregularly. fituated, as they cannot 

be properly trained in, therefore become uſeleſs, and muſt - 

now be cleared away. TTY” rot 2: = | 
Likewiſe all very luxuriant ſhoots are for the general 1 

part to be conſidered as of the uſeleſ; kind; they being ſuch | 

& are remarkably more vigorous and mmbling in growth 


M 5 than 
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than the reſt, and ſhould be moſtly diſplaced, unleſs any 
ſhall ſeem neceffary in particular parts, to fi up a vacancy 
or furniſh a future ſupply of wood; in which caſes, on! 
ſome occahonal ſhoots of theſe kinds ſhould be left, and all 
the others of them cleared off quite cloſe. | 
And at the ſame time obſerve, that even when good and 
well-placed ſhoots are much too numerous aud ſuperfluous, 
ariſing in any part of the tree where it is plain they are 
abſolu ely not wanted, or cannot be converted to uſe it left 
till the winter pruning, ſuch ſuperfluities, though good in 
themſelves, as they cannot be, with propriety, trained in, 
are uſeleſs, ſo ſhould: be difplaced ; and by thus clearing 
the tree early of unneceſſary young ſhoots, the regular f- 
| gure is all along preſerved, and the fruit will receive all 
ji proper nouriſhment, | | 
| But a full ſufficiency of the beſt fide-ſhoots that are of a 
kind and moderate growth, and which are well ſituated 
for laying in, muſt be leſt, and trained in cloſe to the wall, 
in regular order. 

For it is particularly neceſſary to leave as many of the 
well-placed thoots of apricots, peaches, nectarines, and mo- 
rella cherry- trees, as can be conveniently laid in; for theſe 
trees prineipally produce their fruit upon the one year old 
ſhoots ; that is the ſhoots that are produced this ſummer, 
bear fruit next year. Therefore it is much the beſt way to 
leave at this ſeaſon, a ſufficient quantity of the well ſituated 
and kindly growing ſhoots, that there may be enough to 
chooſe from in the winter pruning. 

Likewiſe obſerve, that all thefe ſhoots now retained, that 
when about eight, ten, or twelve inches long, muſt be nail- 
ed up cloſe, and as regularly as poſſible to the wall, and each 
at full leng h: they muſt not, on any conſideration, be 
ſhortened at any time of the ſummer, for that will prove 


of worſe conſequence than may be generally though. p 
For were thoſe ſhoots to be ſhortened now, by . e 
their thaoting in length, it would cauſe them io produce 0 
from their ſides a number of uſeleſs ſhoors, one almoſt from t 
each eye; theſe would certainly weaken, and otherwile I 
hurt the principal ſhoots from whence they proceed ; and de 
would alſo occaſion fo full a ſhade, that it would be im- 
poſfible for the ſun and air to have due acceſs to the fru b. 
to promote the growth. of it in a regular manner, for a» n 
though a flight thade of leaves, &c. proves necefiary in i 
| 8 promoting ple 
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promoting the free growth of all kinds of wall-fruit ; too 


much is altogether deſtructive, and contrary to the original : 


intent of having wall-trees. Wh Sd 

With regard, however, to ſhortening the young ſhoots of 
theſe trees at this time, it may in ſome caſes be practiſed: 
to particular, ſhoo's ; , for inſtance, if your tree be young, 
and you want to furniſh it with wood, or that there-be any 
vacant ſpace in old trees, you may in either caſe, ſhorien 
one or more of the ſtrongeſt of the neighbouring ſhoots, 


them to three or four eyes, and they will ſoon after ſhoor 
out again, the ſame ſeaſon, perhaps, a ſhoot from each 
remaining eye or bud. we | / 
In the early ſummer dreſſing of wall-trees this month, 
when the firſt ſhoots do not exceed one, two, or three inches 
long, moſt of the requiſite pruning may be performed, by 
rubbing off the uſeleſs ſhoots with the finger and ahumb, 
without the uſe of a knife ; but when more advanced, the 
knife only muſt be uted.. | 


Apples, S. OTIS 
Apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, either againſt walls 
Teipaliers, ſnould alſo be looked over ſome time towards 
the end of this month: for theſe trees ſhould alſo be di- 
reſted of all uſeleſs and ill growing ſhoots, and the neeeſ- 


ary regular ones trained in. 


front of the branches, be taken off cloſe ; and all ſuck 


2t ſhoots as riſe in parts of the trees, where not wanted, and 
fn ich as cannot be regularly trained in; ſhould alſo be taken 
N way ; and the ſooner this is done now the better. 


But obſerve to leave, in different parts of the trees, ſome 
of the beſt placed and moderate growing ſide - ſhoots, but 
partieularly in ſuch places where wood is apparently want- 
td; but leave rather more than what may appear juſt ne- 
eſſary, and a leading one to each branch: for it is beft 
o leave enough of good ſhoots at this time, to chooſe from 
in the winter pruning ; and what is not then wanted, can 
be eafily cut away. * 

The ſhogts which are left, muſt alſo, when of due length, 


lerved for the apricot and peach-trees; & e. Beſides, the ap- 
ple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, ſhould never be ſhorten- 
M 6 5 ed, 


contiguous tothe Fans where wood is wanted, ſhortening 


Let all ſuch ſhoots as are produced fore-right from the 


trained in cloſe to the wall, or efpalier ; and each thoot - 
mult be laid in at its full length, for the reaſon before ob- 
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ed, only in particular caſes, as exhibited in the winter 
pruning. | 

- . Where, however, there is any great vacancy, it may be 

proper to ſhorten ſon 2 of the adjoining-young ſhoots of the 

ear to three or four eyes, the latter end of this month, or 

in June, and this will cauſe them to put out ſome fide or 


lateral ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, to ſuppty the vacant parts, 
Thin Apricots, ce, | 


Thin apricots, peaches, and nectarines, where they are 
ſet too thick upon the trees. 

Iheſe trees, in favourable ſeafons, will ſometimes ſet 
three times more fruit than their roots are capable of ſup- 
plying with proper nouriſhment ; and if the whole or too 
many of them were to be left, they would ſtarve one 
mother, and the fruit in general, be ſmall and ill. 
flavoured. 

Beſides, where there is too great a quantity of theſe 
| ſorts of fruit to remain upon the trees, the ill conſequence 
i does not terminate altogether in the badneſs of the fruit 
that year, but it extends to two ot three years to come; for 
the. too great quantity of fruit . draw the whole 
nouriſhment to themſelyes, inſomuch that the trees would 
not be able tg produce fhoots capable of bearing fruit next 
year; and it would alſo exhauſt the trees ſo much, tha: 
they could not regain ſtrength to produce any good wood 
before the ſecond year after; and it would probably be the 
third before a tolerable crop could be expected. 
Thereſore, where theſe fruit are produced too thick 
upon the trees, let them now be reduced to a moderate 
quantity on each tree; and the ſooner this is done, the 

better it will be for the trees, and alſo for the fruit that b 

to remain upon them. | 125 

This thinning ſhould be performed in a very careful 
manner, looking over the branches regularly, one by one; 
and before you take any off, ſingle out, on each branch, the 

fruit that is proper to leave. I he moſt promiſing and bei 
ſhaped ſruit muſt be left, having ſome regard alfo to thole 
that are beſt ſituated on the branches. Each kind, accord: 
ing to its ſize, mult be leſt at ſuch diſlances, that every oe 
may have ſuiſicient-room- to ſwell, and grow freely to 15 
full bigneſs every way, without touching another. For iu. 

ſtar ce, ſuppoſe à tree to be in pretty good _—_ * 

| ; regs 


— — 
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frength, and allowing the bearing ſhoots or branches to be 
of three different fizes; that is, the ſtrong, middling, and 
weakly; the number of fruit to be left upon each of theſe 
branches are: upon the ſtronger ſhoots and branches three 
or four of the faireſt and beſt placed fruit ; upon the mid- 
dling ſhoots no more than two or three, and only one or N 
two upon the weaker branches. 5 ö 
Remember, that if there be few or many upan the trees, | 
to leave no two or more of theſe fizes nearer together than 
within three, four, five, or ſix inches, according to theit 
reſpective fizes. - 2 | 2288 1 
Where the above diſtances, and the quantity of fruit men- 
tioned to be left upon the different branches, are nearly ob- 
ſerved in thinning, they will bring each kind to due perfec- 
tion. At the ſame time, the trees will ſhoot freely, and pro- 
duce a ſufficient quantity of good wood to bear fruit next year. 
This ſhould be the method of thinning the common fizes + 
of theſe kinds of fruit; but the ſmall kinds may be left 
cloſer, and a greater number of each kind may be left upon 
the different branches. For inſtance, the early maſculine 
apricots, the nutmeg peaches, and early nutmeg nectarines, 
are the earlieſt, and by far the ſmalleſt of their kinds, There 
may be left upon each of the ſtrong ſhoots, about four or 
fire of theſe fruit; and on a middle ſized fhoot three; and 


Fr ſo in proportion on the weaker ſhoots, Gy 

0d The young fruit that are thinned off, are excellent for 

he tarts, &c. particularly the apricots, 259 | 

& * Deſiroying Snails. | 

” Snails will often make great havock among the choice. | 

he kinds of wall-fruit, where they are-not interrupted ; they 

is particularly frequent the apricots, nectarines, aud peach- 
trees, and will + miſchief to thoſe kinds of fruit, if not 

fil prevented. , R N 

je; Theſe trees ſhould be often looked over early in a morn- 

the. ing, and in an evening, and after ſhowers of rain; at which 

belt times theſe-creeping vermin come forth from their holes, to 


iced upon the fruit, and may then be readily taken and de- 
* 
c Cleaning the Fruit-tree Border. | 
The borders where wall and eſpalier- trees grow, ſhould 
be kept remarkably clear from weeds ; for theſe not only - 
appear diſagreeable and exhauſt the nouriſhment, but they 


would promote ſnails, ſlugs, and ſuch like creeping inſets, 
w the detriment of the fruit. Therefore, 
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Therefore, when weeds at any time appear in theſe parts, 
and where there is room to admit of hoeing, let a ſliarp 
- hoe be applied to them in a dry ſunny day, by which you 

may ſoon ſtop their progreſs, and as ſoon as hoed, take 
off all the weeds and rubbiſh, leaving a clean ſmooth 
ſurface. | | i 

Inſects burt ful to Fruit- trees. 


Where ſmall inſet annoy any of the wall- trees, let ſome 
means be uſed to deſtroy them, before they increaſe, and 
ſpread themſelves too far, for they would do confiderable 
miſchief to the trees and fruit. 

When once theſe deſtructive little creatures attack but 
one fingle branch of a tree, they would, in a very ſhort time, 
over-run the whole it not ſtopped, and would ſpoil the young 
ſhoots, and deitroy the leaves at a ſurpriiing rate; and when 
once the leaves of a tree are gone, there is but little good to 
be expected from the fruit that year. Therefore, as ſoon as 
inſects appear upon any part of the trees, it is adviſeable both 
to prune away ſuch part of the ſtones, and to pull off all the 
worſt leaves that are infeſted with them; that is, ſuch as 
are ſhrivelled, or much curled up; then ſtrew ſome tobac- 
co- duſt over all the branches and leaves; repeating it oc- 
caſionally, which will coytribute conſiderably towards 
deſtroying and preventing the vermin from breeding. 

Watering wall-trees, &c. thus infeſted with inſects, often 
proves beneficial, provided it is often repeated in dry hot 
weather, and the water thrown againſt the trees with ſome 
force. Dh IM 

Fumigating the trees with ſmoak of tobacco, as hinted in 
the work of laſt month, will alſo deſtroy ſmall inſects. 


Engine for watering the Branches of Trees. 


For the purpoſe of watering the branches of the above 
wall-trees, there is nothing ſo uſeful and convenient as a 
hand-watering engine. DE 

By the help of this ſmall engine, a perſon may ſtand on 
the walks, and with great cafe and expedition throw the 
water againſt any part of the trees, from the bottom to.the 
top of the wall, even if the wall is fifteen or twenty fect 
bigh ; and is by far the eaſieſt, readieſt, and moſt expeditious 
way of watering the branches of theſe trees, and this is allo 
an eſfectual way of watering them; for the engine will HP 
the 
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the water wich ſuch force againſt the trees, as to diſplace ca- 
terpillars, and other inſects, and will effectually clear the 
leaves and branches from duſt, cobwebs, and from any ſort 
of filth they may have at any time contracted; and if the 
waterings are repeated now and then, in very dry weather, 
but few inſects can breed upon the trees. So that where in- 
fects any time appear, and if it be dry weather let the trees 
be well daſhed with water from the above engine, once 
every day for a week: it will greatly diminiſh their num- 
bers, if not total y deſtroy them, provided it be done be- 
fore the inſects have ſpread too far. 1 
This engine may alſo be uſed occaſionally in watering, 
in dry weather, the branches of eſpalier trees, and young or 
old ſtandard trees, where. any. of the branches are at any 
time attacked by infects of any fort. | 

Theſe engines are both uſeful and cheap. The beſt are 
thoſe made of tin and. copper, and may be bought at any 
of the-tin-ſhops, &c. from about eight or ten ſhillings to 
one or two guineas, &c. according to the ſize. | 

Some ſorts are fixed in a large tin, or copper veſſel, for 
containing the water, and placed on a garden water-barrow 
occalionally, for the more ready moving it to different 
parts; other ſorts of a more ſimple conſtruction, that when 
uſed are placed in a large pail, or tub, filled with water; 
ſo holding the engine with one hand, and work it with the 
other. "OF" | ' 

Waterins now planted Trees. _ 

New-planted trees, both ſtandards and dwarfs, againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, ſhould. in very dry weather be well wa- 
tered at the root about once a week; it will alſo be of 


great ſervice to water the branches of the new-planted 
trees, now and then, in dry weather. 


Fines. 


Vines now ſhoot. vigorouſly, and they will produce, be- 
fides bearing and other uſefdil ſhoots, numbers that are al- 
together uſeleſs, which muſt now be all cleared away, and 
the ſooner the better. | 

It is not every ſummer that is favourable to the ripening 
of grapes; but it is in every one's power to give them great 
aſſiſtance, by a right ordering of the vines at this early time; 
and where this work is executed in a timely and proper 

manner, 
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manner; the bunches of theſe fruit may be brought to be 
large and handſome, and much ſooner and better ripened 
than what is commonly done. . 

Jo do this, the vines muſt now be perfectly well cleared 
from all ſorts of ufelefs ſhoots of the year; and; at the ſame 
time, all the fruit-bearing, and other well-placed uſefy] 
ſhoots, ſhould be nailed up gradually, and clofe to the wall, 

This work ſhould be done before the ſhoots begin to en- 
_ tangle, or any way interfere with each other; for there is a 
great deal of advantage attends this early dreſſing, both in 
affording an opportunity of performing the work-with more 
expedition ard regularity, and for the greater benefit of the 
trees and fruit ; obſerving, that all the immediate bearing 
ſhoots which now diſcover the advancing young bunches 
of fruit upan them, muſt be left ; and ſuch other ſhoots as 
have ſtrength, and are very welt fituated for training in, 
for the purpoſe of bearing the next year, muſt alſo be leſt 
in places where they are apparently wanted, and can pof- 
fibly be trained in. But all weak ſtraggling ſhoots, ſuch 
particularly as often rife immediately from the old wood, 
are uſeleſs, and muſt now be cleared away, wherever they 
are produced; and even ſtrong ſhoots that are deſtitute of 
fruit, and riſe in places where they are eyidently not want- 
ed, or are not well placed for training in for the ſervice of 
next year, ſhould-be diſplaced. f 
When this is done, let all the bearing-ſnoots, and al! 
others that are uſeful, and left in right places, be nailed 
up cloſe to the Wall, in regular order; and do not top 
of the ſhoots now, but let each be trained up at its 
full length for the preſent ; and let every ſhoot be laid in 
ſtraight, and clear of another, in a regular manner, ſo 
that all the branches and fruit may equally enjoy the ad- 
vantage of the ſun and free air. ths 
After this, obſerve that all ſhoots that riſe in any part 
of. the vines, muſt be conſtantly rubbed off according as 
they are produced; and by no means ſuffer thoſe {mall 
ſhoots to remain, which commonly rife from the ſides of 
the ſame ſummer's ſhoots that are now laid in; but let 
theſe be duly rubbed off. as ſoon as they begin to ad- 
vance. | | 
The early ſummer dreſſing of vines, in reſpect to prun- 
ing, may be effected with the finger and thumb, while 
the ſhoots are quite young and herbaceous ; as * | 
0 - oots 


— 
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ſhoots may then, without a knife, be very expeditiouſſy 
rubbed oft cloſe to the mother wood. SLES = 


Vineyards. 


The vines in the vineyard ſhould alſo be gone over now 3. - 
and this ſhould be done ſeme time between the middle 
and the laſt day of the month. | "IT 
All the ſhoots that have fruit upon them, and others 
that are ſtrong and well placed, for the ſervice of another 
year, muſt now be trained up cloſe and regular to the 
takes, At the ſame time, let the vines be cleared from 
all uſeleſs wood: that is, all ſmall danghng ſhoots muſt 
be cleared away, in every part where they appear; like- 
wiſe all ſuch ſhoots as are barren of fruit, and are produced 
in places where they cannot be properly trained for the 
next year's uſe, muſt alſo.be rubbed off cloſe; then let the. 
proper ſhoots be trained up in a regular manner, ſo that 
each may receive an equal benefit of ſun and air; both of 
which are abſolutely neceffary to promote the growth of 
the fruit, and alfo to ſtrengthen the ſidots which are fos 
next year's ſervice. ' | 7 8 

The vines after this, muſt be conſtantly cleared from 
all ſhoots that are afterwards produced; and this ſhould 
be duly practiſed, as often as new ſhoots any where a 
pear ; for it theſe were permitted to remain, they wou 
not only ſhade the fruit a great deal too much, but would 
alſo rob them, and the principal ſhoots, of ſome part of 
their nouriſhment. | | 5 

Keep the ground between the rows of vines perfectiy 


elear from weeds. | | x | 

This ſhould be particularly obſerved during the ſum-. — | 
mer ſeaſon ; for it is a great advantage to the growth, and | 
timely ripening of the fruit, to keep the ſurface of the | 
ground To the vines always clean; and where that is | 
not duly obſerved, the grapes will never attain perfection, | 
either as to ſize or flavour. | | | 

Therefore, as ſoon as weeds begin to advance, let a 
hoe be applied to them in a dry day; and where a Dutch 
hoe can be uſed, that inſtrument will make clean and ex 
peditious work with the weeds, + i 


Strawberry Plants in Bloſſom. . 


ö a 
25 the ſtrawberry plants will be in full- blofſom- this 
3 month; 
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month; therefore, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, 


the beds ſhould be often watered to encourage the fruit 
to ſet, 


- ſhould be watered in dry weather about three times x 
week ; and they ſhould have ſuch a watering at each time, 
as will reach to the roots of the plants, 

This is a very needful work in dry weather, and it 
ſhould not be omitted, otherwiſe there will be bur a very 


ſcanty crop of ſtrawberries, and theſe will be ſmall and 


not well reliſhed. 


Examine new-grafted Trees. 


- Examine the trees of all forts that were grafted this 
ſpring; when the graft and the ſtock are well united, there 
is no farther occaſion for the clay. 
This is generally well effected by the middle, or latter 
end of this month, at which time the clay ſhould be raken 
away; but let the "bandages remain two or three weeks 
longer, or till the parts begin to ſwell ; then take them off 
entirely. | i 
* New-budded Trees. 
Look alſo to new-budded trees; that is, let the trees 
which were budded laſt ſummer, be now often looked 
_ 8 take off all ſhoots that riſe from the ſtock, near 
the bud. | 
This ſhould beconſtantly practiſed as often as any ſhoots 
appear ; and let them be rubbed off quite cloſe ; then the 
- ſocks having nothing to ſupply but the bud, it wall cer- 


tainly ſhoot more vigorouſly. 


OO 
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Hyaci nths, Tulips, &c. 
ONTINUE to defend the beds of the more curiou 


and capital kinds of hyacinths, and tulips, now in 
flower, from the full ſun, and all inclement weather; 
and alſo the choice kinds of ranunculuſes and anemone: 

which are now in bloom. : 
Having 


During the time theſe plants are in bloſſom, the beg + 
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Having, far the defence of the choiceſt kinds of theſe . 
flowers, fixed hoops acroſs the beds the former month, let 


the mats or canvas be always ready for drawing over them 
when there is-occation to ſhelter the plants. 


a The mats, &c. ſhould be drawn over every day, when the 
, {un ſhines, about nine or ten in the morning; and ſhould 

be taken off about four or five in the afternoon. The mats 
t muſt alſo be drawn over the hoaps, to defend the flowers 


from heavy ſhowers of rain, when ſuch at any time hap- 


en. g 
f Where this ſhading and ſheltering theſe kinds of flowers 
is duly practiſed, it will preſerve them a long time in 
their fulleſt beauty, at leaſt a fortnight or three weeks 
longer than if they were to. be fully expoſed; and they 
will alſo be much finer, . 

Mind that the hoops which are fixed acroſs the beds for 
the ſupport of the mats be not too low, for- that, would 
hide and darken the flowers too much, draw them up 
weak, and render the bloom leſs brilliant. : = 

The beſt way to preſerve the bloom of theſe plants, 
without weakening them, is this; but ſhould have been 
done in April. N Py 8 2 
On each ſide of the bed, let ſome ſtout ſtakes be fixed 
upright in the ground, at twenty inches, or two feet diſ- 
tance from one another; and let each ſtake ſtand three or 
four feet high; to theſe let hoop arches be fixed acrals the 
bed; the coverings of mats or canvas are to be drawn ayer 
them occaſionally, and there will be air ſufficient to pre» 
ſerve the flowers ſtrong; and their colours lively. 

Some perſons Who are very curious, erect an awning, or 
ſhade, of hoops and mats, over theſe flowers, high enough 
to walk under; taking care that the mats come low _ 
enough on the ſides, to keep the ſun from darting upon 
the bloom. 

The beds of fine: tulips and byacinths, in particular, 
deſerve ſuch a frame as this conſtructed over them: 
the work is ſoon and eaſily done, and the expence of the 
materials is but trifling, were they to be bought; and no 
pans ſhould be fpared, to preſerve the beauty of the 
Choiceſt kinds of theſe defirable flowers. 


* Hyacinths paſt I lowering. IN 
When hyacinths are paſt flowering, and the leaves juſt 
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leaves out of the ground, and thus to remain two or three 


— 


— >< 


beginning to decay, let the roots then be taken up; bur 
in particular the fine double kinds. 

As ſoon as theſe rootsare taken up, they ſhould be ſpread 
to dry and harden; or, to effect this in a gradual man- 
ner, and to improve the roots more effectually for kcep- 
ing, it is recommended that the roots be immediately 
committed to the ground again, not in the manner of 
planting as before, but laid ſideways into a ridge of dry 
light earth, covering the roots, but leaving the ſtalks and 


weeks; in order, that as the bulbs and ſtalks being at this 
period very replete with humidity, the redundant moiſture 
may be gradually exhaled by the warmth of the ſun, 
which would otherwiſe be apt to rot the bulbs,; likewiſe, by 
lying the above time in this ridge of earth, the roots plump 
and harden, which will be well effected by that time the 
ſtalks and leaves are perfectly decayed. | 

The method of preparing the bed, and laying in the 
roots, is this: | | 

Let a bed wherein the hyacinths grew, or any other bed 
of light earth, be broken up, one ſpade deep, breaking 
all clods perfectly well; then rake the earth up, from each 
fide of the bed, towards the middle, ſo as to form an eaſy 
rounding kind of ridge, lengthways of the bed. 

In this ridge of earth the roots are to be laid; obſerr- 

ing that they are not now to be placed with their bottom 
downwards, but each muſt be laid fairly on its fide, with 
the ſtalks and leaves hanging out. 
In that poſition, let them be laid in two or three rows, 
on each fide the ridge, placing the roots about two inches 
aſunder in the row, and ſee that all the roots be equal) 
covered with the earth. 

When the roots have lain in this bed about twenty 0 
thirty-five days, they will be thoroughly hardened and 
ripened, and muſt. then be taken out of the ground in 
a dry day, the ſtalk and leaves trimmed off, and well clean 
ed; then ſpread upon a mat, in a dry thady place, and in 
ten or twelve days after put up into boxes till September 0! 
October, then planted again. 


” Tulips done Howing. ; i 
When tulips are paſt flowering, let the ſeed- pod be im 


mediately/ ſeparated from the top of the flower-ſtalk * 


- 
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the fine kinds of tulips ſhould never be permitted to ripen 
ſeeds, for theſe would draw nouriſhment and exhauſt the 
root. | * | 

When the leaves and ſtalks of tulips begin to wither and 
decay, the roots ſhould then be taken up. 

Some of the early blowing kinds will be ready for this 
by the laſt week in the month; if they be, let them be 
taken up in a dry day, and clean them well, and take off 
all the looſe outer ſkins, ; | 
Then ſpread the roots on a mat, in a dry ſhady place, 
to harden a little; and after this, let them be put up in 
bags or boxes, till the ſeaſon for planting them. 
| Bulbous Flowers in general done blowing. 

Spring crocus-roots of all forts, and ſnow-drops, and all 
other bulbous flower-roots as have done blowing, ſhould 
alſo, where intended, be taken up when their leaves decay. 

This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed to ſuch as have ſtood _ 
unremoved two or three years, and increaſed into large 
bunches, and that you defire to have the ſeveral kinds of 
bulbs produce large and handſome flowers ; for when the 
roots are taken up, all the ſmall roots or oft-fets, are to 
be immediately ſeparazed from the principal ones, and re- 
ſerve only the largeſt roots by themſelves, to plant again 
in the proper places, to blow next year. : | 

But, however, the crocus and ſnow-drops, and the like 
common kinds of bulbs, may, if neceſſary, remain two or 
three years or more in the the ground; but the other larger 
kinds you ſhould not omit taking them up thg third ſeaſon, 
becauſe they will then be grown into large cluſters ; and 
if permitted to remain longer in that condition, their 
flowers would be ſmall and of little worth. | 

The roots when taken up muſt be properly dried in the 
ſhade, and afterwards put up till planting time, which is 
vYeptember, October, and November, or any time in open 
weather till February. | - 


_, dntumn Flowering Bulbs, _ 4 
The leaves of ſuch bulbs as blow in autumn, will, 
about the latter end of this month be decayed ; which, 
when 1t is intended to-take up or tranſplant any of the ſorts, 
5 the only proper time to remove them, and which may 
be done any time from about the. end of May to the ſame 
ume in June, as the roots then do not grow, or draw 


8 - nouruhment 
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nouriſhment from the ground. It is neceſſary that theſe. 
1 bulbs be taken up every two or three years at leaſt, to 
4 ſeparate the increaſed of- ſets from the main bulbs ; and by 
theſe off-ſets you gain an increaſe of roots, ſome of which 
will flower the following autumn, and molt of theſe the 
next year; and by diveſting the main root of the off-ſets, 
it will conſequently flower much ſtronger. . 

The colchicums and autumnal crocus, will be in con- 
dition for the above practice; that is, for removing or 
tranſplanting, by the end of the month or beginning of 
next; and alſo the yellow autumnal nareiſſus, and ſuch 
other autumnal flowering bulbs, whoſe leaves now begin 
to decay. | | 

They muſt be taken up in dry weather, and the ſmall 
off-ſets carefully ſeparated from the main root; and they 
may then either be planted again immediately, or may be 
ſpread upon a mat, out of the ſun, to dry: they may then 
be put up till the laſt week in July, or the firſt week in Au- 
pw ; when they are to be planted again, for flowering the 
fame year, in Auguſt and September, &c. 


Reaſons for taking up bulbo:s Roots after flowering. 
By this method of taking the choiceit bulbous roots of 
any kind out of the ground, as ſoon as the leaves decay, 
it prevents them receiving any damage, either by drought, 
or the vehement heat of the ſun, or by too much moiſture ; 
and it alſo prevents the roots from exhauſting themſelves 
too much, but eſpecially if it ſhould prove a wet ſum- 
mer; becauſe they would ſoon put out new fibres, and 
the roots would all ſet to growing at an undeſirable ſea- 
ſon; and being thus taken up, and retained two or three 
days out of the ground, they blow ſtronger the future 
ear. 
: Beſides, it is neceſſary to take up all kinds of curious bul- 
bous roots once a year, in order to ſeparate the ſmall off. 
ſers from each of the principal roots, particularly tulips and 
hyacinths ; but narciffuſes, jonquils, iriſes, common tulips, 
&c. and all other of the like common kinds of bulbs, occa- 
nonally may remain two or even three years without removal: 
it will, however, be proper to take up every ſort once in 
the above time; and there is no time ſo proper to take them 
up, as when the leaves and flower-ſtalks of the different 
kinds begin to decay, for then the roots are in a * of 
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reſt; but, if permitted to remain three weeks or a month 


after that period, they would put out freſh fibres, and 
the roots would begin to form the bud for the next year's 


bloom; and, if they were then to be taken up, it would, 
in ſome meaſure, check the next year's flower: that is, 
they would not blow ſo large, as if the roots were taken, up 
immediately on the decay of the leaves. 


Carnations. 


Carnation plants in pots ſhould, at this time, have all the 
aſſiſtance of art, to encourage them to ſhoot with vigour.  ' 
The ſtalks now advance _ for flowering, and ſticks 
ſhould be placed for their ſupport, provided it was not 
done before, Let the ſticks be ſtraight, and long enough, 
and thruſt them down as cloſe as can be to the plant; 
then let the flower-ſtalk be tied neatly to them in differ- 

ent parts. | : 

Clear the plants alſo from decayed leaves, if there be 
any, and ſtir the ſurface of the mould a little: this done, 
add a ſprinkling of fine frefh earth over it, bringing it 
cloſe up about the plants, and immediately give the whole 
1 moderate watering. N | 

Obſerve that, in order to have large and handſome flow- 
ers, all buds which riſe from the ſides of the ſtalks below, 
ſhould now be taken off, leaving none but the top buds; 
this is the method practiſed by floriſts. | 

The pots ſhould now be placed where the-mid-day fun 
does not come; and in dry weather, they muſt be watered. 
once in two days. 


AZinagement of tender Aunuali. L 


The cocks-combs, tricolors, balſams, globes, egg - plants, 
and other curious annuals, muſt now be removed, once 
more, into another new hot-bed. 3 5 
This is principally to be underſtood of ſuch of theſe 
kinds of plants as are intended to be drawn to a large 
tze; and in that caſe, they would now need the aſſiſtance 
of one more hot- bed, and the ſecond or third week in the 
month is the time to make it. 5 N | | 
his hot-bed ſhould be made almoſt all within the gruond. 
Dig for this purpoſe, a trench the breadth and length of 
the frame that is intended to be placed on the bed, and 
let the trench be dug out eighteen. inches deep. he 
Fill this trench with well prepared hot dung, ſhaking it 
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As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on the frame and glaſſes, 


top of the pot, and let them be maderately watered. 


beds, bringing the earth up to the rims of them. 
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in regularly, and beat it well down with the fork ; and let 
the dung be raiſed fix inches higher than the level ground, 
ſo that the bed, ſrom the bottom to the top, will be two 
feet thick of dung. ö 


which will bring up the heat ſoon, and the bed will be 
ready to receive the plants in five or ſix days after it is made. 

The plants muſt now, in general, be potted before they 
are ſet into this bed, Fhe pots for this purpoſe muſt be 
about the middle fize, and the plants muſt be placed in 
them, when the bed is juſt in right order to receive them. 

Having the pots and ſome freſh earth ready, let as much 
of the earth be put into each pot as will cover the bottom 
about three or four inches; then take up the plants, each 
with a ball of earth about its root, and place one plant, 
with its ball entire, in the middle of each pot, and fill up 
the vacancy with freſh earth, within half an inch of the 


Place the pots immediately upon the hot-bed, as cloſe 
together as can be. And let the cavities between the 
pots, be perfectly well filled up with earth; and this 
ſhould be done according as the pots are placed upon the 


When the pots are all in, put on the glaſſes, obſerving w 
to. tilt them up a little at the back of the frame every day, ſc 
to let in freſh air to the plants. m 

The plants muit be ſhaded occaſionally; from the fun, 
for the lrſt week or ten days; let maſts'be ſpread over the 
glaſſes the firſt three or four days, about eight or nine | 
'o*clock in the morning, and taken off about four in the pl; 


afternoon ; but after this, let the plants have more and 
more ſun every day, till they are able to bear it fully, lix 


without ſhrinking or flagging their leaves, &c. | rer 
Be ſure to admit air every day to the plants, and par- ley 
ticularly when there is a good heat, ang when there is 1 
much ſteam; for if this is not obſerved, the ſteam will face 
- deſtroy the leaves of the plants, and would, in that calc, and 
make an aukward and unfightly appearance, bett 
They muſt be duly ſupplied with water, during the . op! 
time they are in this bed; and they ſhould have a unode- V 
rate quantity given them, at leaſt once in two days. ſhoy 

| Obſerve, as the plants advance in height, to raiſe the ame 
frame, to give them full room to grow; this ſhould be nd. 
done in the manner as mentioned in the former month. ule 
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But where there is the conveniency of a drawing frame, 
ſuch as mentioned laſt month, it ſhould now be placed over 
this bed, and managed in the manner there directet. 
But where there is no ſuch convenience, let one of the 
common frames be uſed, according to the following method. 
Fix at each corner of the bed an upright poſt, about 
four feet high ; and on the inſide of each poſt let ſome 
auger-holes be bored, allowing fix inches between hole and 
bole, v9; 8448 | 
Then provide four iron, or wooden pins; one for each 
poſt, and fit for the ſaid holes, | 
Then, when the frame wants to be raiſed, let the pins 
be placed in the holes of the poſts at a convenient height, 
and ſet the frame upon the pins. When the frame wants 
raiſing again, fix the pins a hole higher, and ſo proceed 
25 the plants riſe in height. * ? 
Mind to cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, at each time 
of advancing the frame; this may be very caſily done, 
by nailing ſome good thick mats round the outſide of the 
frame. f | : : 
Theſe are the methods commonly practiſed for drawing 
theſe kinds of plants to a tall ſtature, where required, and 
where there is not the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, as de- 
ſcribed below: and if they are well managed this way, they 
may be brought to a very handſome ſize. | 


Glaſ5-caſes for drawing Annuals. 


But where there is the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, the 
plants may ſtill be brought to a greater perfection. 

The glaſs- caſes for this purpoſe are generally made about 
lx, ſeven, or eight feet wide, and as long as may be con- 
rement ; the height. mult be five or fix feet in front, and 
ſeven or eight in the back, | 

The front muſt be of glaſs ſaſhes, perfectly upright, and. 
lace the ſouth ; the back may be either of wood or brick, 
„ Wh = both ends may be of the ſame materials; but would be 

better if glazed ; and the top mult alſo be of glaſs ſaſhes, 

i: WR ping from the back to the front. yo fe 

os Within this the hot-bed is to be made, but there 

bold be a pit formed to- make it in. Let the pit be 

e Wl the whole length, half a yard, or two feet deep, 
nd from ſour to Pre or fix feet wide; this is to be 
led with hot-dung, or _— bark, carrying it ag 
| Xx 


their rims in earth, as before mentioned; but if the bed be 
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fix inches higher than the ſurface of the floor or top of the 
pit. | | 

The pots are to be placed upon this, plunging them to 


made of tan, plunge them therein, having no occaſion for 
earth upon ſuch beds to plunge the pots in. | 


Prick out curious Annuals which were ſown laſt Month, 


Where any of the above curious annual plants, ſuch a 
combs, tricolors, &c. were ſown laſt month, they ſhould 
now be pricked out. ä | 

They muſt be pricked out on a hot-bed, obſerving the 
method directed in the former months. 


Leſs tender, or Hardier annual F lower-; lanti. 


Plant out the leſs tender or hardier annuals into the na- 
tural ground; this may be done any time after the middle 
of the month, if the weather is ſettled in tolerably warm, 
taking advantage of a moiſt ſeaſon. 

Thoſe which were pricked out laſt month on a ſlight hot- 
bed as there directed. will be arrived to a good ſize for 
planting out towards the latter end of the month, | 

The African and French marigold, and chry{anthemums, | 
are of theſe kinds; alſo the marvel of Peru, China aſter, t 
India pink, ten-week ſtock, and the common kinds of bal. 


ſams, capſicums, and mignionette ; likewiſe perſicaria, and 2 
the tree and purple amaranthuſes; ſcabiouſes, egg plant, p 
love-apples, and Chineſe hollyhocks 

All theſe may now be planted out in the beds, borders, fi 
and other parts of the pleaſure-garden, and they will make t 


an agreeable appearance in two months time. 

Let them be planted out in a ſhowery or moiſt time ; and 
in an evening, after four or five o'clock, is the beſt time of 
the day to * them. Be ſure not to remove them in 
dry hot weather; for if that was done, not one plant in 
ten would ſueceed. 

Take particular care in planting them, to mix the dif- 
ferent ſorts in a proper manner, fo that there may be av 
riety of flowers in every part; and as ſoon as they ar 
planted, let them all be moderately watered. 

If the weather proves dry, the waterings muſt be te- 
peated, at leaſt once every ucher evening, till the plant 
have taken root, But 
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But where thoſe annuals of the above kinds were not 
pricked out laſt month on a hot-bed, or elſewhere, it may 
now be done ; or ſome of the ſtrongeſt or more hardy, may 
at once be planted out for good in the borders, or other- 
wiſe ; prick the whole firſt out from- the ſeed-bed into a 
nurſery-bed of rich earth, in the common ground, there 
to remain for a month, to get ſtrength, and then to be 
planted out for good in the borders, 

The nurſery-beds, in which to prick theſe plants now 
from the ſeed-bed, ſliould be about forty inches broad; 
rake the ſurface ſmooth, and put in the plants about four 
or five inches diitant each way, and water them. 

Then it would be a great advantage to place ſome hoops 
acroſs the beds, and let mats be drawn over them occafion- 
ally, to ſhade the plants from the ſun, till they are rooted ; 
and the mats may alſo be uſed 1n cold nights to ſhelter the 
ants, : 

Mere is a great deal of advantage in pricking theſe plants 
out timeouſly in this manner from the ſeed- bed, becauſe 
they can be very conveniently watered and ſhaded from the 
ſcorching ſun till they have taken good root and acquired 
ſtrength ; and can be alſo occaſionally ſheltered in cold 
nights till they are ſtrong, and hardened by degrees to bear 
the open air fully, night and day. 

They will have acquired that hardineſs and ſtrength in 
about tour or five weeks after they are pricked out; the 
plants muſt then be taken up with ſmall balls of earth, which 
will readily hang about their roots, and be-planted cares 


fully, with the balls entire, into the places where they are 
to remain, | 


— 


Sowing Hardier Annuals. 


The feed of ten-week ſtocks, China aſter, and Indian 
pink, may ſtill be fown, You may alſo, where omitted in 
in tae two former months, ſtill ſow the ſeeds of African and 
French marigold, balſams, chryſanthemums, and any other 
if annuals of this claſs ; but this ſhould be done the firſt or 
vir lecond week in the month. 
| Theſe ſeeds may now be ſown in a bed or border of rich 
light earth, in the natural ground; and if often refreſhed 
with water in dry weather, and ſheltered with mats in cold 
tights, the plants will come up ſoon, and will grow freely, 
tough they will now ſucceed without any ſhelter. Bur if 
* N 2 | lawn 
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ſown in a ſlight hot - bed, it will bring the plants on forwarder, 
ſo as they will flower a fortnight or three weeks ſooner. 

The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out next 
month, and will come into flower in Auguſt, and continue 
till the cald weather deſtroys them. 


Sow Seeds of hardy Annuals. 


Sow the ſeed of hardy annual flowers in the borders; 
there are ſeveral forts that will ſtill ſucceed. 

Theſe are lupines, ſweet ſultan, and flos Adonis, the 
white and purple candy tuft ; Lobel's catchfly, and dwarf 
lychnis ; dwarf POPPY» and Virginia ſtock ; Venus navel- 
wort, and Venus looking-glaſs ; ſnails and caterpillars ; the 
ſeeds of dwarf and large annual ſun- flower; lavatera and 
oriental mallow, may alſo be ſown now: likewiſe naſtur- 
tiums, and convolvulvus major and minor, and Tangier 
and ſweet - ſcented peas, and any other of the tribe of hardy 
annuals, See the catalogue. 

All theſe muſt be ſown in ſmall patches, in the borders, 
and other places where you would have them flower, di. 
rected in the two-former months ; for none of thele ſorts 
ſucceed fo well by tranſplanting. 

Let the ſmall patches, where they are ſown, be often 

ſprinkled with water in dry weather; and where this is 
duly performed, the plants will come up ſtrong, and will 
produce their flowers in July, Auguſt, and September. 

The climbing kinds of theſe plants muſt have ſticks 
placed for them to climb upon, when they begin to run. 

The ſorts which require this are, naſturtiums, and con- 
volvulus major, and the ſweet ſcented and Tangier peas 
and the like ſorts. | ; 


Auriculas. 


Take care of the auricula plants in pots, when they 
are paſt flowering. | ; 
Let the pots; according as the flowers fade, be immedt- 


ately removed off the ſtand, or ſtage, and place them in 
the full air upon a clean level ſpot, where the plants cou 
enjoy the morning-ſun freely, till nine or ten o'clock, but 
not longer; there let them remain till the latter end d 
Auguſt, or till September. | | 
Keep the pots, and the ground where they ſtand, per- 
featly clear from weeds ; and where decayed leaves at any 


time 
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time appear on the plants, let them be immediately taken 
off; and, in dry weather, refreſh the pots often with 
r. VE | | 

N che boxes, or tubs of ſeedling aurieulas and po- 

lyanthuſes, to a ſhady place, provided it was not done be- 

jore; the place muſt be open to the morning · ſun only. 
They muſt be often ſprinkled with water in dry weather, 

and kept very free from weeds. 2 


Care of Seedling Bulbs. f 


The ſeedling tulips and narciſſus, and other ſeedling 
bulbs, coming up this year, ſhould be ſcreened from the 
mid-day ſun, When ſcorching hot. | 


Propagate Double Scarlet Lychnis, Se. 


Now propagate perennial fibrous - rooted plants, by cut - 
tings of the young flower - ſtalks. 

The double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral other ſuch like 
plants, which rife with ſtrong firm flower-ſtems, will grow 
freely this way; they will be of a proper growth for this 
purpoſe ſome time in the laſt fortnight of this month, and 
moiſt weather is the beſt time to plant them; and the 
method is this: | 

Let ſome of the young flower · ſtalks be cut off cloſe, and 
divide them into proper lengths ; each length muſt have 
three or four joints: and they are to be planted in a ſhady 
border of rich light earth. | [2.2 

They muſt be planted about four inches aſunder ; and 
two joints of the cutting is to be put into the ground, and 
the reſt left out, Cloſe the earth well about them, and 
then let the whole have a moderate watering ; and, if covered 
down with hand-glaſſes, it will greatly forward their rooting; 

There are ſeveral other ſorts of the fibrous-rooted peren- 
nal plants, that may be increaſed by this method ; fich as 
Iychnidea, double rockets, and many others, 


Double Wall-floxwers. | 
Propagate double wall-flowers, by flips of the young 
ſhoots of the head ; the plants raiſed by this method, will 
retain the double property and colour of the flowers, in all 
ary the ſame as the parent plant, from which they were 
ipped. £ 
Chooſe for this method of propagation, ſuch ſlips of the 
young ſhoots as are of a ſomewhat robuſt growth, from 
N 3 three 
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three or four to five or fix inches long; and let them be 
flipped off carefully from the mother- plant, in a moiſt or 
cloudy day; taking them off cloſe to the place from whence 
they proceed. | | 

T#ke off the leaves at the bottom of the flips, rather 
more than half way up, ſo that there may be two, three, 
or four inches of a clear ſtalk, according to the length of 
the ſlip, Twitt the ſtalks a little at bottom, and then plant 
them, | | 

They are to be planted in a ſhady border, about four or 
five inches aſunder, and put into the earth up to the leaves, 
and then give them ſome water. 

Do not forget to refreſh them often, in dry weather, 
with moderate waterings, and they will be well rooted by 
the end of September, when they may be taken up, with 
balls of earth about the roots, and planted in pots, in order 
to be moved into ſhelter in time of ſevere froſts in winter. 

The wall flowers which were raiſed laſt year from feed, 
will now be in flower, and fome of them will probably be 
double ; for it ſometimes happens when the ſeed has been 
ſaved from the fineſt ſingle flowers, that one plant in ten, 
or perhaps twenty or thirty, or thereabouts, will come 
double; and at other tunes not one in a hundred, and 
ſometimes in five hundred, will prove multiple. 

Therefore, where double flowers of a deep blood colour 
offer among the ſeedling plants, now is the time to propa- 

ate that ſort, by taking off as many ſlips as you can from 
it, preparing and planting them as above directed. 
For the greater chance of having double wall-flowers 
from ſeed, the floriſts are careful to ſave the ſeed, if pol- 
fible, from ſuch fingle flowers as are ſituated near double 
ones; though we do not pretend to ſay this has any parti 
cular effect; however, if any of thoſe ſingle ones have fre 
petals or flower-leaves, they are to be den ae as the belt 
rom which to ſave ſeed, | 

The beginning of this month is {till a proper time to los 
wall-flower feed for flowering next year. 


| Tuberoſes. | 
Plant ſome tuberoſe-roots to blow in autumn. 
Get ſome ſmall pots, and fill them with light earth; 
lant one root in each pot; then place the pots upon a hot- 
plunging them in the earth to their rims. 


Keep 
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Keep the glaſſes over them, but raiſe them behind every 
day, to let out the ſteam. ; . 
Gire very little water till the roots begin to puſh, then 
let them be moderately watered, about three times a week; 
and at the ſame time let the glaſſes be tilted a good height 
at the back of the frame, to admit a confiderable deal 
of free air alſo to them; for this is neceſſary to ſtrengthen 
the flower-ſtalks, as they riſe in height. 

Obſerve when the plants have riſen near the glaſs, to 
raiſe the frame, as directed for the curious annuals, that 
they may have room to ſhoot without being drawn. up 
weak, 

Where there is the conveniency of a hot-houſe, or ſtove, 
theſe plants may be brought to a very great perfection there, 
with very little trouble. 

The roots are to be planted in pots as above; and the 
pots are to be plunged to their rims in the bark-bed, water- 
ing them as above-mentioned, - 


Tranſplant Perennial Flower Plants. 


Tranſplant the perennial and bienniai flower plants 
which were ſown in March; ſome forts will be grown to a 
proper ſize to remove by the third or fourth week of the 
month, | 

The wall-flowers, in particular, and ſtock July flowers, 
will be ready to tranſplant by that time; and alſo colum- 
bines, and ſweet-williams, ſingle ſcarlet lychnis, roſe- 
campion, and catch- fly, and the pyramidal campanulas, 
or Canterbury-bells, and Greek valerian, with the tree- 
primroſe, fox-gloves, French honeyſuckles, and holly- 
_ and ſuch other ſorts as were ſown early in the 

ping, | 

They muſt all be planted now into nurſery-beds, where 
they muſt remain to get ſtrength, before they are planted 
out for good, | 

Dig for this purpoſe, a ſpot of good clean ground, and 
divide it into beds, three fect and a half broad, and rake 
the ſurface even. 

Then put in the plants by line, fix inches diſtance each 
way, and each fort ſeparate. As ſoon as they are planted, 
let them- be moderately - watered, to ſettle the earth well 
about their roots, 2 ESL 

All theſe are to remain in the nurſery-beds till Septem- 
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ber or October, then to be planted out for good; they wil 
all flower next year, and make a fine appearance. 


Sow Perennial F lower-ſecds. 
Many forts of perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds may 


pet be ſown ; but this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond. 


week in the month, and the plants will come up ſtrong, 


and attain a proper growth, to produce flowers abundantly - 


the next ſummer. | | 

The forts which will ſtill ſucceed, are the different ſorts 
of ſtock July flowers, wall-flowers, ſweet-williams, and 
columbines, carnations and pinks, and the ſeeds of ſea- 
biouſes; Canterbury or pyramidal belt flowers may alſo 
be ſown now; likewiſe hollyhocks, and French honey. 
ſuckles, and ſome other ſorts : chooſe a ſpot for theſe 
ſeeds, where the ground is light, free from weeds, and 
not much expoſed to the fun, Let this be neatly dug, and 
in digging, let the earth be well broken; and then mark 
It out into as many parts as there are kinds of ſeeds intend- 
ed to be ſoumn. 

Then the ſeeds are to be ſcattered thereon as equally a 
Poffible, and raked in with an even hand, that the plants 
may riſe regular, and of an equal thickneſs in every part. 

But the beſt method to ſow all theſe kinds of ſeeds, fo as 
to bury them equally, and to have the plants come up re- 
gularly, is this: 

The ground being dug, let the ſurface be neatly raked; 
then divide it into ſmall beds, forty inches broad; and 
with the back of the rake, turn the earth, to the depth of 
Half an inch off from the furface of the bed, into the alley. 
When this is done, let the ſeeds be ſcattered carefully on 
the ſurface; and then with the teeth of the rake, draw the 

earth, that was turned off the bed, evenly over them. 
Then let the beds be very lightly gone over with a rake, 
Juſt to ſmooth the ſurface, and draw off any ſtones. 

Or they may be ſowed in flat ſhallow drills, drawn with 
the front of a ſmall hoe, held horizontally, forming the 
drills the width of the hoe, and from about a quarter or 
half an inch to an inch deep, according to the ſize of the 
different ſeeds, which ſow regularly along the bottom ot 
the drills, and cover them in evenly with the earth. 


Deftr 0; 


Pd 
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Deſtroy Weeds. 


Deſtroy weeds in every part where they appear ; they 
are now of quick growth, and will get a head, if not dif- 
turbed in due time, : | 

They are not only hurtful to the plants, but appear ex- 
tremely diſagreeable to the eye, eſpecially where they are 
ſuffered to grow in the conſpicuous part of the garden. 


Therefore, make it a rule to cut them off as ſoon as they 


appear in theſe parts, either by hand or hoe ; where there - 


is room for the hoe, let that inſtrument be uſed in dry days, 
and then let the borders, or other parts, be neatly raked, to 
draw the weeds and all other litter off, 


Graſs and Grave] Malls. 


Mow graſs. walks and lawns, they will now require it 
often : to keep theſe parts in tolerable good order, the graſs 
ſhould be mown about once a week. 


Keep gravel walks now in the beſt order, let no ſort of 


litter be ſeen upon them ; and when weeds appear, let them 
be immediately picked out, 

Theſe walks ſhould alſo be duly rolled; this ſhould be 
done in general about twice a week ; however, do not fail 
to roll them well always once in that time. | 

After ſhowers of rain, the gravel walks ſhould, at this 
ſeaſon, have occaſional good rollings, with the heavieſt 
roller; for this will make the body of the walk firm, and 
reader the ſurface very cloſe and ſmooth,-- | - 


Tate Care of Flower Borders. 

Let the borders next the main walks and lawns, be alſo 
kept in perfect good order. LEN wy 
They ſhould be kept perfectly free fram weeds, and all 
itter ſpringing from the plants, ſuch as decayed leaves, and 


by tying them up to ſtakes, and the ſurface of the borders 
ſhould be now and then raked ſmooth, which will give 
them a freſh and lively appearance. 


Support Flowering Plants. 


Now plant ſticks to all ſuch plants as ſtand in need of 


part. There are many ſorts that will now need this 
Ns ; aſſiſtance; 


" 
R, . wm —˙ ö "- 


all ſuch roots, &c, as advance in a ſtraggling manner, ſhould | 
all be cleared away: and all the plants as advance to any 
conſiderable height, ſhould be kept in an upright poſition, - 
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ter duly to all ſuch plants as require it. 


this muſt always be done by a very careful hand- weeding. 


- ſhould be often refreſhed with water. 


| 
| 
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aſſiſtance; and the ſooner this is done, the ſtronger and 
handſomer the plants will grow. 

But in doing this work, let ſome care be taken to pro. 
portion the length of the ſticks, to the ſize and height of 
the different plants which are to be ſupported. 

In placing the ſticks, obſerve always to thruſt then 
down on that fide of the plant where they can be lea( 


ſeen; for though the intent is to keep the plant perfedy 


upright and firm in its place, yet, at the ſame time, the 
art is to hide, as much as poſſible, the ſtick that ſup. 
s It, 

The fame care ſhould be taken in tying them up: the 
ſtem or ſtalks of the plant muſt be brought cloſe to the flick, 
and tied to it in different places; but let each tying be done 
in 4 very neat manner, and not in that very carelefs and 
clumſy way too commonly practiſed. 

It is a very great advantage to the growth and beauty of 
plants, to ſecure, them well from the power of the wind, 
and.to train them with ſtraight and upright ſtems ; and this, 
in particular, ſhould always be duly attended to. 


— 


THE NU RS ER x. 


FT HE great care of the nurſey now, is to deſtroy week 
in every part wherever they appear, and to give un. 


The ſeed-beds of all young trees and ſhrubs ſhould non, 
in particular, be kept remarkably clear from weeds ; and 


Watering Seedling F lants, 


Obſerve at this time, if the weather ſhould prove di, 
the ſeed-beds of evergreens and curious flowering (huts 
and trees, in whieh the young plants are coming up thi 
year, or that have juſt riſen, or expected to riſe ſoon, de. 


In watering theſe beds, take good care not to do it to 
haſtily, for that would be apt to waſh the earth ai) 
and expoſe the tender roots to the ſup, which would bum 


them up. | There 
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fant ſtate, that if now occaſionally ſhaded from the ſun in 
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Therefore, let the water be given frequent and mode - 
rate, which will be of great ſervice; and about thr 
gentle waterings a week, or on every other evening, wil 
be ſuffcient. * 


Shade Seedlings. 


The tenderer ſeedling evergreens, ſuch as pines, ced 
cypreſs, and many other ſorts, newly come up, or ju 
ning, and which are ſomewhat delicate while in their in- 


the middle of hot days, it will prove very beneficial to 
their growth, | | 


Water new Plantations. 


The plantations of young tender evergreens, and the 
more curious ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, &c. which were tranſ- 
planted in March, and laſt month, ſhould, if the weather 
now proves dry, be often watered. 

This is a very needful work in dry weather; and, where 
time will permit, it ſhould not be omitted, to the more cu: 
rious and valuable ſorts. particularly: the waterings ſhould 
be performed once in five or fix days, or a week, during 
any very dry time in this month; till they take good root, 
and ſhew figns of a free growth, Max 

Likewiſe, obſerve to continue ſome mulch on the ſur- 
face of the ground, over the roots of ſome of the more cus 
rious or tender kinds of theſe ſhrubs, for this will be of 
great ſervice in preventing the ſun from drying the earth 
too faſt about them. And, where this is done in a proper 
manner, they will not need, at any time, to be watered 
oftener than once in fix or eight days, and that only till 
they have taken good root and begin to grow freely. | 


P ropagate Evergreens, Sc. by L ayers. 


About the latter end of this month, begin to propagate 
ſuch evergreens and other ſhrubs by layers, of the * 


ſhoots of the ſame yeur, which do not fucceed by layers 
the older wood. | 

This method of laying the young wood is nom princi- 
pally to be underſtood of ſuch kinds as do not put out 
roots freely, from any but the young ſhoots the ſame 
ſummer's growth; and EP forward ſhooting —_ 
| 6 
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the ſhoots will probably be grown to a proper fize for that 
purpoſe, by the third or fourth week in the month, 
Therefore, about that time, if the young ſhoors be long 
enough, let ſome of the pliable branches, that afford the 
ſtrongeſt and beſt young ſhoots, be brought down gently to 
the ground, and there let them be faſtened ſecurely with 
ſtrong hooked pegs ; then let the young ſhoots be laid into 
the carth, and covered two or three inches deep with it, 
leaving about two or three inches of the top of each ſhoot 
vut of the ground. a 

As ſoon as they are layed, give a moderate watering to 
ſettle the earth properly about them; then lay a little 
mulch, or ſome long litter, thinly on the ſurface. 

Aſter this, let the earth be very moderately witered in 
dry weather, every five or fix days; and be ſure not to 
give too much water at a time, for that would be apt to rot 
the tender roots, according as they break out. 

Though this method of laying in the young wood is 
gefigned chiefly for ſuch * and other ſhrubs as do 
not readily put forth roots from the older ſhoots, yet it 
need not be confined to any particular ſorts : for there are 
many kinds that may be propagated by the ſame practice, 
and the trial may be made on any ſuch forts as you deſire 
to increaſe, | | 

The proper time to perform this work, is from about 
the latter end of May or beginning-or middle of June, to 
the end of July, according as the ſhoots of the different 
forts of ſhrubs arrive to- a proper An for laying ; and, 
if proper ſhoots are choſen, and theſe properly laid, they 
will, many of them, be well rooted, and in a condition to 
be ſeparated from the mother plant by the beginning of the 
following October, 


New-grafted and budded Trees. 


Look over the grafts about the laſt week in this month, 
and at that time let the clay be taken off, for there will 
be no more occaſion for it; and at the ſame time let the 
bandages be looſened. 

Let no ſhoots remain that riſe from the ſtocks below the 
grafts, but as ſoon. as they appear, let them be 1mmediate)y 
rubbed off; and this ſhould be duly practiſed, that the 
graits may not be robbed of nouriſnment. 


Examine 


a Ht _ -n wg 
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Examine alſo the trees which were budded laſt ſummer ; 
all ſhoots from the ſtock muſt be conſtantly taken off as 
they are produced, for theſe would draw the nouriſhment 
from the bud. : | 

All ſuckers from the roots both of young grafted and 
budded trees, ſhould alſo be rooted out. 


Deftroy Weeds between the Rows of Trees. 


The ground between rows of all kinds of young trees 
and ſhrubs, ſhould now, at all times, be kept extremely 
clear from weeds. N 1 5 

Theſe now riſe abundantly, and very faſt in every part; 
dut whenever they appear between the rows of trees and 
ſhrubs, there is nothing eaſier than deſtroying them at a 
great rate, by applying a ſharp hoe to them in dry days. 


8 2 2 
1 th. 


: — 


THE GREEN HOus E. 


Bringing ont the Green-Houſe Plants. 


OWARDS the middle of this month, if mode- 
rately ſettled warm weather, may begin to remove 
many of the more hardy kinds of green-houſe plants into 
the open air. * 

The myrtles, oleanders, gerantums, and amomum 
Plini, may be ſafely ventured abroad at that time; and 
alſo the tree-wormwood, indian bay, ohves, and the large 
magnolia; candy-tuft-tree, ſhrubby aſter, jaſmines, ciſ- 
tuſes, and double Indian naſturtiums; and many other of 
the hike hardy plants. 

The orange, lemon, and citron-trees, and all the other 

tenderer kind of green-houſe plants, ſhould alſo be brought 

out now ; but this muſt not be done till ſome time between 

the twentieth and laſt day of the month or if cold unſet- 

Ja weather prevail, let them remain till the beginning of 
une, 


Let all the plants in general, when firſt brought out of 
the green-houſe, be placed in a warm fituation ; that is, 
let them all be ſet where the wind can have but little 
power; and after they have ſtood there about ten or 
elve days, they will be ſomewhat hardened to the open 


O ; all, 
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air, and may then be removed to the places where they are 
to remain for the ſummer. 

Let every plant, as ſoon as brought out for the ſummer 
ſeaſon, be cleared from decayed leaves and dead wood; 
and jet the whole plants be perfecti) well cleaned from 
any kind of filth that may appear on the leives, branches, 
or ſtems, and water their heads all over, as obſerved be- 
low. 

Likewiſe, if not done a month or two ago, let the earth 
in the tops of all the pots be ſtirred to ſome litle- depth; 
and then lay over 1t the thickneſs of half an inch, or an 
inch of freh mould: this done, let the whole be mode- 
retely watered; and, at the ſame time, let the water be 
given all over the heads of the plants; for this will cleanſe 
the leaves and branches thoroughly from duſt, and will 
greatly refreſh the whole plant, be of great advantage, and 
make them aſſume a lively appearance. 


Aloes, Sc. 


The aloes, ſedums, Indian figs, and all other ſucculent 
plants of the green-houſe, ſhould alſo be brought forth this 
month, whea the weather is ſettled-in warm and dry. 

Where the leaves of any of theſe plants are decayed, or 


decaying, let them, as ſoon as they appear, be cut off cloſe 
with a ſharp knife, N 


Shifting into larger Pots, 


Ary of the green-houſe plants that want larger pots, 
may now be ſhifted into them, any time this month; but 
the ſooner the better. FI) 

Having the pots or tubs, and ſome freſh compoſt ready, 
let the plants be brought out and ſhifted, according to the 
tollowing methad : 

Take rhe plant out of its preſent pot, or tub, with the 
ball of earth entire; then pare off all the matted roots 
round the outfide and bottom of the ball; and alſo let ſome 
of the old earth be pulled away, and immediately ſet the 
plant in the new pot, and fill it up with the freſh compo! 
and give it ſome water. . 

W hen the plants are ſet out for the ſummer ſeaſon, let 
thoſe which are ſhifted be placed in a ſhady fituation. there 
to remain for a month or fix weeks, and then to be yemor- 


ed to the places allotted for them during the ſummer. 
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The oranges, lemons, and citron-trees, which are not 
ſhifted this ſeaſon, ſhould now be treated in the following 
manner, provided it was not done in April. 

Looſen the earth on the tops of the tubs or pots, quite 


to the uppermoſt roots, and alſo a little way down round 


the ſides. This done, take out all the looſe earth with the 
hand, and immediately fill the tubs and pots again with 
ſome good freſh earth; then give a moderate watering, and 
the work 1s finiſhed. F 

Such a dreſſing as this will now be a very great advan- 
tage to theſe kinds of plants, it will not only promote a 
healthful fine green colour of the leaves, but will alſo add 
new ſtrength and vigour to the whole plant, and cauſe 


them to flower ſtrong and abundantly, and to produce ſtrong 


and handſome ſhoots, 
Admit Freſb Air. 


Obſerve, that during the time the plants remain in the 


green-houſe this month, to admit a conſiderable ſhare of 


tree air to them every day, to harden them to it by de- 


grees, ſo that they may be able to bear it well when 
brought out. 


Let all the windows and doors be opened every mild day, 
to their full extent; and towards the middle of the month, 


let them continue open alſo a- nights; that is, when the air 
is perfectly ſtill and warm, 


Water the Plants. 


Remember to ſupply every plant, according to its kind, 
with a proper ſhare of water, 

The oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the woody 
plants, will now require that article pretty often. The 
large pots, or tubs, will, in warm weather, require it about 
twice a week, and the ſmall pots will need a moderate wa- 
tering every two days. 

Some of the ſucculent plants may but very little wa- 


ter, but it will be proper to give them a moderate refreſh- 
ment now and then, 


Propagate Green-houſe Plants by Layers. 


Many kinds of green-houſe plants may be propagated by 


hyers, and this is ſtill a proper time to lay them. 
Myrtles will ſucceed very well this way, and alſo jaf- 


mines, 


% 
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mines, pomegranates, oleanders, and many others of the 
ſhrubby kinds. | 

Chooſe for this purpoſe, ſome of the pliable bottom 
ſhoors ; let theſe be brought down gently ; and making an 
opening in the earth of the pots, &c. lay them' therein, 
ſecuring them down properly with hooked pegs, and 
cover the body of the ſhoots three inches thick with earth, 
leaving three or four inches of the top out, in an upright 
iſh poſition. £ | 

Then lay a little mulch, or ſome mowings, or ſhort 
graſs,. or the like, on the ſurface, -to preſerve the moiſture; 
and do not forget to refreſh the pots often with gentle wa- 
terings. 1 

Some of the plants thus layed will be rooted by Michael. 
mas; ſuch as are not, muſt be permitted to remain till near 
that time :welvemonth. 

But if any of the pots containing theſe plants were 
plunged in a hot-bed, the layers would readily put out 
roots the ſame ſeaſon, and be fit to take off in the following 
autumn, 

The general method of propagating myrtles is, by cut- 
tings; for which ſee the work of June and Jay. 


Propagating by Cuttings. 


| - Many ſorts of green-houſe exotics may till be propa- 
gated by cuttings of the young ſhoots of laſt year, ſuch. as 
geraniums, myrtles, &c. planting them in pots; and it 
plunged in a hot- bed or bark-bed in the hot-houſe, it will 
ſtrike them in a ſhort-time, 

auch as root reluctantly by cuttings, may, when plunged 
in the bark-bed, as above, be covered down cloſe with a 
hand-glaſs, which will greatly forward the emifhon ot 
roots. 
g Of Stocks whereon to bud Oranges, Sc. 


fown in March, are come up about three or four inches high, 
it will be proper to tranſplant them. 

They ſhould be planted ſingly in ſmall pots, and then 
plunged in a treſh hot-bed, under glaſs. - 

Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and let them be 
ſhaded from the ſun in the middle of the day. 


They muſt be duly watered about three times a wer: 


If the young orange-ſtocks which are raifed from kerne 


= woo on as 
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Give them alſo freſh air, by raiſing the glaſſes every 
day. | ; [£5441 | 
5 up the warmth of the bed by moderate linings. 

According as the plants rife in height, the frame muſt | 
de raiſed ; and, provided there be a moderate warmth 
continued in the beds, and the pots kept moiſt, the plants 
will, in, two or three months, be a. foot and a half, or 
near two feet high. , 2% | 

Inarching may ſtill be performed on orange and lemon» 
trees, where required; and it, may be done apy time in 
the month, obſerving as directed in April and March. 


FI OT 
— * i - 
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1 principal care of the hot-houſe nov is to keep 
the plants clean, and to ſupply them duly with the 
two neceſſary articles of water and freſh arc. 


Pine- Apples. = 

The pine-apple plants in general, will now require a 
moderate refreſliment of water every four or five days; 
and either in a morning from eight to nine or ten o'clock, + 
or about three or four in the afternoon is the beſt time of 
tae day to do it. . — „ 

In watering theſe plants, take particular care not to 
apply too haſtily, nor to give them too great quantities at 
any one time; for that would not only damp the heat of 
the bark, but would alſo looſen the plants in their pots, 
cull the roots of them, and prove of very bad conſe- 
quence, | £ 

Freſh air is the next very needful article to be confider- 
ed, and the plants ſhould now be allowed a conſiderable 
ſhare of it, every warm ſunny day. | 

Slide ſome of the glaſſes open a little way, every hot 
Gay, about nine o'clock ; and, as the heat of the day in- 
creaſes, continue to open them ſomewhat wider, that a 
proportionable ſhare of freſh air may be admitted; and 
liut the glaſſes again about three or four o'clock. 

Where the young pine-plants, that is to ſay, the crowns 
ind ſuckers of laſt year, were not ſhifted into larger pots 
be former month, it ſhould now be done. 


The 
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The plants muſt be ſhaken out of the ſmall pots carefully, 
with the ball of earth entire, placing the ſame immedj. 
ately into the larger pot, and fill it vp round the ball with 
the proper freſh compoſt, and give directly a little water; 
but in ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve, if any of them be 

fickly, or troubled with inſets, and if they be, let ſuch 
be entirely cleared from the earth about its roots, and pull 
off ſome of the lower leaves; then pare the fibres quite 
cloſe, cut off alittle of the bottom of the main root, and 
let the whole plant be waſhed; which done, plant it into 
entire new earth. 
The plants being all ſhifted, let them be immediately 
plunged into the bark bed as before; but before you 
plunge them, the bark-bed muſt firſt be ſtirred up to the 
bottom, adding, at the fame time, if not done in the tuo 
former months, about one third, but not leſs than one 
fourth part of the new tan, mixing both very well together, 


and then immediately plunge the pots to their rims, {c 
Theſe young plants muſt alſo be duly tetreſhed with vl 
gentle waterinys; and let them have freſh air every warn fr 
day. a fi; 
© © General Care er all other Exotics in the Hut- Bei. Wl |, 
Continue alſo the care of all other plants in the hot-houſt 
department, ſupply them duly with proper waterings; er 
and if any want ſhifting into larger pots, let it be done, be 
keeping the whole clear from decayed leaves, 8&c. obſerving m: 
the ſame general directions as in the two or three forme: | 
months. | of 
Propagating the Plants. b . 
You may ſtill propagate by cuttings, ſuckers, ſeeds, & vi 
ſuch plants as you would increaſe, planting or ſowing * 
them in pots, and plunge them in the bark- bed. | I 
- Likewiſe cuttings of green-houſe exotics, or of any other 1 
curious plants being planted in pots, and plunged in the bei 


bark - bed in this houſe, it will ſoon ſtrike them. 
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Wark to be done in the KiTCcHen GARDEN, 


Melons. 


HE melon-plants, which are in frames, ſhould ſtill 
T be carefully ſhaded in the middle of the day ; that 
s, when the ſun ſhines vehemently. 

This ſhould now be particularly practiſed, where there 
is but ſlender depth of earth upon the beds, or where 
the plants are fituated very near the glaſſes; for if they were 
in that cafe expoſed to the full noon ſun, it would be apt to 
ſcorch the leaves, and would alſo exhauſt the juices of the 
vine or runners, and tbat of the roots; whereby the young 
fruit, and even thoſe that are ſwelled to ſome tolerable 
ſize, would for want of the proper nouriſhment, be greatly 
checked, and would thereby take an irregular growth, and 
become ſtunted and very ill ſhaped, : . 

Therefore, let ſome thin mats be ſpread over the glaſſes 
erery day, when the ſun ſhines fiercely ; but this necd not 
be done before eleven o'clock, or thereabouts; and the 
mats may be taken off again about two. + 

In doing this work, obſerve to lay only the thickneſs 
of one fingle mat over the lights; and the thinner the 
mats are the better, for the plants muſt not be darkened 
by too full a ſhade ; but a flight ſhade in hot ſunny days 
wil be of great ſervice in promoting the growth of all 
forts and ſizes of theſe fruit. 

Let theſe plants have alſo a large ſhare of freſh air 
erery day, by raifing or tilting the lights a conſiderable 
height at the back of the frame. . 

Moderate refreſhments of water, at times, will alſo be 
ery ſerviceable to theſe plants now, but in particular to 
loch as are growing in beds where there is but a ſhallow 

ond of earth, or that the mould is of a lightiſh temper- 
ure, 

[n that caſe the plants will, in hot weather, require to 

moderately watered about once a week; and, in doing 
this, 


- 
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this, take care to give but very little water near the main 

ſtem or head of the plants. 5 
But in beds where there is twelve or fifteen inchez | 

thick of good loamy earth, the-melon plants will require { 

but moderate ſupplies of water, once in a week or fort. 

night, as you ſhall ſee occafion ; keeping the earth but a 


very moderately moiſt, eſpecially while the plants ar: 0 
about ſetting the general crop of fruit, as too much hy. i 
midity would prevent its ſetting, making them turn yel. | 
low and go off; but when a ſufficient ſupply is ſet, and ol 
advanced a little in growth, may water more freely; u 
never, however, conſiderably, as much moiſture prores li 
alſo hurtful to the roots and, main ſtem of the plants, 
being apt to make them rot and decay. pl 
Continue to cover the glaſſes every night with mats, 9 
till about the middle of the month; for of late years the th 
weather has ſeldom been ſettled ſooner than that time, or 
2 a 
a Bell-glaſs Melons. 'pa 
The melon plants which are grow ĩug under bell or hand: Wi = 
glaſſes, ſhould now have full liberty to run out, m 
Let each glaſs be raiſed and ſupported upon three props, m1 
about two or three inches high, and lay the vines out care- 
fully, and in a regular manner. 4 na 
minue to cover them every night with mats, f n 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of this Iv; 


month; and then, if warm ſettled weather, the covering fill 

may be entirely laid afide, except the weather ſhould prove Bl an 

— wet; in which caſe, the coverings may be uſed occi- | 
onally. 

Theile is nothing more prejudicial to theſe plants that 
too much wet, for this would not only chill the young 
fruit, and prevent its ſetting and ſwelling, but would allo 
periſh many of the roots of the plants, | 

Therefore, when the weather at any time happens 1. 
be very rainy, it would be proper to defend theſe plat 
as much as poſſible from it; and this muſt be done by: 
covering of good thick mats, or canvaſs, ſupported up 

hoop arches fixed acroſs the bed. 


Paper frames for Melons. 


Where it is intended to cover any of the melon ridges 
with oiled paper frames, it ſhould be done in the fit o 
ſecond week of this month. This 
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This kind of frame will be a great protection to the 
plants and young fruit, if cold and wet weather ſliould 
happen about the time of its ſetting; and it will alſo 
ſereen the plants from the 300 great heat of the ſun. 

Theſe frames ſhould always be placed upon the ridges, 
1s ſoon as the plants begin to advance from under hand 
or bell-glaſſes; the glaſſes muſt be firſt taken away before 
the frame is placed on the bed. 75 
By this method a good crop of melons may be always 
obtained, provided the frames be properly conftructed, ; 
and the paper ſecurely paſted on, and well oiled with 
linſeed oil. ; f 

Such perſons as are not provided with bell or hand- 
glaſſes, may, with the aſſiſtance of theſe frames only, raiſe 
good melons, provided the plants be firſt raiſed by ſowing 
the ſced in a hot-bed, under a frame and glaſſes, in March 
or April, as there directed; and may be planted out on 
a new hot-bed in the beginning of May; and the 
papered frames immediately placed over the bed ſoon 
33 the plants are planted therein, and be covered with 
mats every night till the middle or latter end of this 
month, ; 

But, however, thoſe who have the convenience of 
hand-glaſſes, ſhould always place theſe over the plants 
when firſt ridged out, and to remain till about the begin- 
ing or middle of this month, when the plants will have 
filled the glaſſes; they ſhould then be entirely taken away, 
and the papered frame put on. 

Theſe frames are made of thin flips of wood, and are 
conſtrufted in the manner and form of a houſe, or archways; 
they ſhould be made firm but light. ET bþ 

Each frame ſhould be ten or twelve feet long, or there- 
adouts, and three feet and a half or five feet wide at bot- 
tom, narrowing gradually on both ſides to a ſharp fidge 
at top, or formed in a rounding arched manner; making 
the whole two feet and a half or a yard high; in forming 
i, 2 bottom frame is conſtructed with two inch and a half 
wie flips of deal, framing it the above length and width; 
ad then have either ſtraight inch wide rafters, or hoop 
aches carried from both fides a foot aſunder, and upon 
theſe the paper is to be paſted, firſt drawing packthread 
” ways, as directed below, for the better ſupport of the 
aper, «77 


| On 
his 
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On one ſide of the frame there ſhould be two pannel; 
made to open on hinges; and each of theſe pannels muſt 
be eighteen inches wide, making them within two feet of 
each end of the frame. ; "Fig 

Theſe pannels are to be opened occaſionally, to examine 
the plants and fruit, and to do the neceſſary work about | 
them; which is better than to take the frames off upon { 
every occaſion, 3 | 

The frame being made according to the above dimen. 
ſions, get ſome paper and paſte upon it. The beſt for 
for this purpoſe is the large demy printing paper, or thick 
writing paper, ſuch as 1s fold tor eight-pence or ten-pence b 
a quire; and two quires of ſuch paper will cover at lea 
one of the above frames. | | | 

But, before the paper is paſted on, there ſhould be ſome 
ſmall twine, or packthread, drawn at equal diſtances, 
along the frame, cornerways, between the flips of wood, 
drawing it firmly round them, and then draw ſome more 
contrary ways acroſs that; this will ſupport the paper, when 
the wind at any time happens to blow ſtrong againſt it. d 

Then let the paper be neatly paſted upon the frame; 
and when it is pertectly dry, then oil it in the following 
manner: get ſome linſeed oil that hath been boiled, and p 
a foit pliable bruſh, ſuch as painters uſe; dip the bruh 
in the oil, and bruſh the paper all over hghtly with it. 
The oil will render the paper more tranſparent, and make 
it proof againſt rain. | 

Theſe trames ſhould always be made, that is, papered, 
ſome time before they are to be ufed; for the oil ſhould 
be perfectly well dried in the paper, before the frames are 
placed out upon the ridges, 


Filling up the Alleys between the Melon Ridges. 


The alleys, or ſpaces between the melon ridges, ſhould, 
where there is plenty of warm dung, be nav filled up, 
with that material and earth, if not done laſt month, in 
order that the roots of the plants may have full ſcope oi 
ground to run in. | 

Where theſe ridges are made all, or a great part, abor? 

und, the ſpaces or alleys between them not being abort 
Four or five feet wide, it is adviſeable to fill them up equal 
with the beds, dung below, and earth at top, the begin 
ning of this month; and it would be of great advantopy 


- 
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if a quantity of new and old dung together was uſed, 
juſt to produce a moderate warmth; for this would throw 
a freſh heat into the beds, which would very much pro- 
mote the ſetting and ſwelling of the young fruit, L 

Let the dung be firſt laid in, and tread it firmly down, 
raiſing it full as high as the dung of the ridges; then la 
the earth over that, railing the whole level with the ſurface 
of the 11dges or beds. 


Cucumbers in Frames, 


Take good care of the cucumber plants in frames; they 
muſt be well ſupplied with freſh air and water. 

Theſe plants, in hot weather, will require to be watered 
every two or three days; and in a morning about ſeven 
or eight o'clock, or four or five in the evening, are the 
beſt times of the day to do it. 

Let the plants have air freely every day, by tilting up 
lights a conſiderable height at the back of the frame; but 
it will be adviieable to ſhut the lights down a- nights the 
greateſt part of this month. die 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you may raiſe the frame high enough to let the 
plants run out from under it, it it ſhall ſeem neceſſary; 
and may detend them on nights with mats. 


Cucumbers under Bell-glaſſes, Sc. 


The cucumber plants which are under hand or bell- 
glaſſes, muſt now be ſuffered to run freely from under 
them. | | 

Each glaſs ſhould be raiſed upon three or four props ; 
and the vines, or runners of the plants, muſt be trained 
out with care and regularit AJ 

Let theſe plants be alſo duly affiſted, in dry weather, 


with water; they will require it moderately, about three 
umes a week. 


| Pickling Cucumbers. 
The cucumber plants which were ſown the latter end 


of laſt month, in the natural ground, to os picklers, 
&, ſhould now be thinned. This ſhould always be done 


_ the rough leaf begins to appear in the heart of the 
n- Wh plants, | 


e. In doing this work, obſerve to leave in each hole, at 
1 _ of the ſtrongeſt plants, but never more than five 
or 


— 
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or fix, which will be ſufficient : let the reſt be drawn oy 
with care, and clear away all the weeds. | 

Then earth up the ſhanks of the remaining plants, with. 
in a little of the ſeed- leaves, preſſing them gently aſunder 
at regular diſtances from one another, and immediately 
give each hole a light watering to ſettle the earth; the 
plants after this will get ſtrength, and grow away fur. 
prizingly. N 

Let chem be often refreſhed with water in dry weather; 
for they will in a dry time need a little every other day, 

Sowing and planting Pickling Cucumbers, 

Cucumber ſeed may ſtill be ſown where required; and 
the firſt week in the month is not too late to ſow a full 
crop of picklers. If you put the ſeed into the ground 
any time between the firſt and fifteenth day of the month, 
it will fucceed ; but, however, where a main crop is de- 
pending, we adviſe to ſow the ſeed the beginning of the 
month. 118 ' 

The plants raiſed. from theſe ſowings will come into 
bearing about the beginning or middle of Auguſt, and 
they will yield fruit plentifully all the remaining part of 
that month, and great part of September. 

We hinted laſt month, with regard to pickling cucum- 
bers, that the kitchen gardeners about London, in wet 
cold ſeaſons, often raiſe their plants on a flight hot-bed, 
ſowing their ſeed in the third week in May. And where 
that was practiſed, it is now time, in the firſt or ſecond 
week in this month to tranſplant them; which ſhould be 
Were when the plants begin to put out out their firſt rough 

ves. 


Let the method of planting be obſerved as directed laſ 
month. 


Celery. 


Tranſplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. 
That which was ſown early will be grown to a proper fie 
for this purpoſe by the firſt or ſecond week of this month, 
when it ſhould be planted; and ſome of the ſecond fo 
ing ſhould be planted out towards the latter end of the 

month for a general crop. 
Chooſe for theſe plants a piece of rich ground in an 
open ſituation; then mark out the trenches by line, __ 

20 55 | : . 
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: foot wide; and allow the ſpace of three feet between 
trench and trench, which will be ſufficient for the early 
antation. : | 
"Tie each trench neatly about fix or eight inches, or a 
moderate ſpade deep, laying the earth that comes out 
equally. on each fide ; they dig the bottom level ; or firſt, 
it thought neceſſary, lay the thickneſs of three inches of 


about, between plant and plant in the row; as ſoon as 
are planted, give them ſome water, and repeat it 
occaſionally till they hare taken root. 

Theſe plants will, in about a month or fix weeks after 
they are planted out, require to be moderately earthed 
up; and this is done in order” to render the ſtalks white 
and tender: the earthing then muſt be performed in dry 
days; the earth muſt be broken ſmall, and take care to 
lay it gently to both fides of the plants, and not to earth 
them too high at firſt, leſt you bury the hearts; this earth- 
ing ſhould, after you begin, be repeated every fortnight, 
qr thereabouts, tall the plants are ready for uſe. See Fab, 


Ee. 


Tranſplant endive for blanching ; ſome of the firſt ſown 
plants of May will be ready for this by the middle, or 
towards the latter end of the month. om 

An open ſpot of good ground muſt be choſen for theſe 
plants; let it be neatly dug, one ſpade deep, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth © . 

Then put in the plants by line, about a foot aſunder 
every way, and let them have ſome water as ſoon as they 
/ Bas SOS | 
But there ſhould not be many of theſe early ſown plants. 
planted out; that is, not to deceive yourſelf in planting 
out enough for a main crop: for the plants, if they were 


lown in May, will moſt of them be apt to run to ſeed be- | 


fore they arrive to any tolerable ſtate of maturity,  _ 
Sow endive-ſced for a principal 2 8 and to ſucceed 
thoſe which were ſown the former mon 1 _ 


— 


very rotten dung along in the bottom of each trench, and 

let the bottom be neatly dug, burying the dung equally, 

about four inches deep; then put in the plants, | 
Plant them in one fingle Yow, juſt along the middle of 

the trench, allowing the diſtance of five inches, or there- 


1 
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The beſt endive to ſow for a full crop is the green curled 
ſort ; this ſort is not only the beſt for uſe, but the har. 
dieſt, for it will endure wet and cold. better than any. 
other kind. But you may likewiſe ſow, as a variety for 2 
fallad, ſome of the white curled fort. 1 ON 

There is a ſort with broad leaves, called Batavia en- 
dive; this is the beſt fort for ſtewing ; it grows very large, 
and, if tied up, will cabbage well, and be very white, and 
eats alſo well in a fallad: but this fort is not hardy, for 
it ſoon Tots in a wet autumn, and a moderate froſt will 
NW : | o 
Let all theſe forts of endive ſeed be ſown in an open 
' ſpot, not too thick, and rake it in equally, It will be 
proper to ſow ſome of this ſeed at two different times this 
month, which is the only way to have a regular ſupply of 
good plants. 

But for the main autumn and winter crop, generally 
ſow about the ſecond, third, and fourth week in the month; 
for that which is ſown earlier is very apt to run up for 
feed early in autumn, and before it arrives to its full 
growth. 25 | | 


— 


Tettuces. 


The lettuce plants, which were ſown in May, ſhould 
now be tranſplanted into an open ſpot of good ground. 

Let this be done in moiſt weather; for theſe plants wil 
not ſucceed well if planted out in a dry me; but where 


there is a neceſſity of planting them out in dry weather, A 
let the following method be practiſed, : the 
Draw, with a ſmall hoe, ſome ſhallow drills, about a in t 
foot aſunder, and then plant one row of lettuces in each en 
drill, ſetting the plants alſo a foot from one another, p 
give them ſome water. 0 oper 
By placing theſe plants in drills, they can be more con- ee, 
veniently watered ; and a ſmaller quantity will do, than dee 
if planted on level ground, for the moiſture will be much It 
jonge* retained ; this is therefore the beſt method of plant” bey 
ing them at this ſeaſon, - ut | | * 
18 | | at 
| ' Sow Lettucesſeeds ' T! 

So lettuce-ſeed to raiſe ſome plants to ſupply the table * 


in Auguſt and September. The 
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The beſt kinds to ſow now are the coſe, admirable, Si- 
lefia and brown Dutch lettuce, for autumn ſervice, But 
it will be adviſeable to ſow a little ſeed of each of theſe. 
ſorts, and of any others that 'are approved of, and there 
will be a greater chance of having a conſtantſupply of good 
plants in variety, and regular ſucceſſion. . 
It will be neceſſary to ſow ſome of each of theſe ſeeds 
twice this month; that is, let a little be ſown ſome time 
in the firſt or ſecond week, and ſow ſome more about the 
eghtcenth or twentieth of the month. N l 


; Radiſhes.- © ; | FED” 
Sow a ſucceſſion of ſalmon and ſhort-top radiſh to draw 
next month, if a ſupply of young ones are required dur- 
ing the ſummer ; obſerve as in the laſt month, &c, _ 
Likewiſe about the latter end of this month may ſow 
few Spaniſh turnep-rooted radiſh. See Tuly and Auguſt. 
| ; Small Sallading. . 5 4 : 
Sow ereſſes and muſtard, and other ſmall fallad-ſeeds at 
leaſt once every week | 3 
Theſe ſeeds muſt now be ſown in the ſhade, and the 
place where they are ſown ſhoulF be often refreſhed in d 


weather with water, and this ſhould be practiſed both 2 
fore and after the plants begin to appear. ; 


Prick out Cavliflowers. 


- The cauliflower-plants which were ſown in May, for 
the Michaelmas crop, ſhould in the third or fourth week 
in this month, be pricked out in a nurſery-bed of rich 


Prepare for them a bed about forty inches broad, in an 
open fituation; then put in the plants, three inches aſun- 
der, or thereabout, and give them a little water to ſettle 


the earth well about their roots. 541 
It will be proper to ſhade them from the hot ſun till 
they have taken good root, for this will be a great ad- 
"antage; and they . muſt alſo be occaſionally watered ; 
itat is, if the weather ſhould prove dry. 5 7 
The plants are to remain in this bed a month or ſix 
dels, to get ſtrength, and then to be planted out for 
vs — places where they are to remain to produce 
8. — ' * 


1 


O 2 ; Care 
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Care of early Canliflowers new arriving to Perfection. 

Continue to look over the plantations of early cauli- 
flowers now and then, in order to break down ſome of 
the inner leaves, over the young heads, according as they 


——— ; | 

Thefe plants, eſpecially thoſe ſtill coming into flower, 
ſhould in very dry weather be well watered, which will 
keep the plants in a growing ſtate, and produce very 
large flowers or heads. | 

Make a baſon round each plant to contain the water, 

If they have one or two hearty waterings, that is, about 
one or two pots to each plant, ſo as. to moiſten the earth 
as far as their roots extend, they will want po more, 
and the baſon which was formed to contain the water 
may then be filled up again. | 

l 2. Save Camliflower-ſced. 

To fave cauliflower-ſeed ſhould now mark ſome of the 
earlieſt plants when in full perfection, with the largeſt, 
white, and cloſeſt” heads, which muſt not be gathered, 
and the plants left in the ſame place; they will ſhoot 
up into ſeed ſtalks in July and Auguſt, and ripen ſeed in 
September . {2 | 


, WT POE TOURED. x 


Tarneps. | 

Now ſow a full crop of turneps for autumn uſe, 

The ſeed may be fown any time in this month; but ſome 
time between the tenth and twenty. fifth of the month i 
the beſt time to ſow the principal autumn crop. 2 

However, let the ſeed be ſown, if poſſible, in a diip- 
ping time; or, at leaſt, when there is a proſpect of ral ſta 
taling ſoon. Take good” care to ſow this feed equally, the 
and rake or harrow it in immediately; being careful 0 
do this with a very even hand. | : 

Hoe the turneps which were ſown in May, and thin the U 
plants in a regular manner. | 

This work ſhould always be begun when the plant Bi the 
have gotten. rough leaves about an inch broad; for then fize, 
the work can be performed with expedition and regularity; WF allo. 
and, if done in time, will be of great advantage to tit T 
growth. of the plants. for t 

Leave the planis eight inches diſtant from one another, WW thin; 


or i critcabout, 


Carrot 


are to ſtand to take their full growth, be allowed the ſame 


| but where the carrots are intended to be drawn while 


weeds, , 
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Carrots and Parſneps r 
The crops of carrots and parſneps now demand particu- 
lar care. PIs Y 12 g 
They muſt be cleared thoroughly from weeds, and let 
the plants, where they ſtand too thick, be thinned out to 
proper diſtances; but let this be dane in due time; for 
it is a great advantage to theſe plants to allow them timely, 
room to grow. ; 
Let them be thinned regularly, allowing fix or eight 
inches diſtance between plant and plant. AS 


But in thinning the carrots, it will be proper to obſerve 
the ſame rule as directed in May; that is, let thoſe which 


diſtance between plant and plant as above mentioned; 


young, thin them only about four or five inches dif- 
tance from one another at preſent, and when arrived to a 
3 half an inch ſize, may thin them by degrees 
tor uſes k 


Red Bows TF 
The crop of red beet ſhould be thinned and cleared from 


The ſeeds of theſe plants are often ſown in drills, ten 
inches or a foot aſunder, and it is a very good way; and 
where that method was practiſed, you can now readily 
clear out the weeds and thin the plants; obſerving to thin 
them to ten or twelve inches diſtance in the rows, ſo that 
they may ſtand that diſtance every way from one another. 

Alſo where the ſeed was ſown es caſt, ſo as the plants 
ſtand promiſcuouſly, they muſt likewiſe be cut out to 
- above diſtance, and the roots will grow to à large 


White and green Beet. 

White and green beet are propagated only or their 
leaves, which are uſed in ſoups ;, and ſometimes, when 
the leaves of the large white beet are grown to à la 
lze, they are by ſome ſtripped to the mid rib, which 1s 
alſo peeled and ſtewed, and eaten like aſparagus. 3 

Theſe plants muſt alſo be allowed good robin to grow, 

* their leaves ſpread a great way; let them therefore be 


lunned to the ſame diſtance adviſed for the red beet. 
203 3 Onion 


wn ———— — — 
- — + — I 
— 


plants, ſee the work of May. 


proper fize for this purpoſe by the third or fourth weck 
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; | Onions. . 
Clean the crops of onions, and where the plants ſtand 
woo cloſe, let them now be properly thinned, | 
This may be performed either by ſmall hoeing or hand; 
but the former is the moſt expeditious and effectual me. 
thod for the benefit of the crop, being careful to thin the 
plants with great regularity, leaving the- moſt promiſing 
thereof for the crop; from about three to four or five 
inches diſtance in thoſe defigned for the full crop; obſcry- 
ing the Portugal onions require more rcom than the cther 
kinds, h 
But ſuch crops: as are intended to be culled out gn. 


dually for uſe while young, need not be thinned but me- 


derately, or only juft where — grow in cluſters; and 


after wards in drawing them. occaſionally for uſe, thin them 


regularly, leaving a ſufficiency of the beſt plants to ſtand to 

bulb. | 
Theſe plants ſhould be kept conſtantly very free from 

weeds. | 7h 
For the particular manner of cleaning and thinning theſe 


' | Lectt. 8 
Now | tranſplant leeks; rhe plants will be grown to 1 


in the month, 
They muſt be planted in an open ſpot of good ground, 
eight inches aſunder, and about fix inches from one another 


in the row. EX 


x St Sits} , Trace 1 3 
Prick out from the ſeed bed, the young broccoli plants 
which were ſown in May. 


Dig for them a bed or two of good mellow ground, and 
make the ſurface even; then put in the plants three ot 


four inches aſunder every way, Water them immediately, 


and repeat it occaſ:onally in dry weather. | 
Let them remain in this bed about a month or fire 
weeks, and then plant them out for good. 

Som more broccoli ſeed. This ſowing ſhould be per. 
formed in the ſecond or third week of the month; that 5 
if to ſucceed the plants of thoſe ſown in May; but i 


none 
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none was then ſown, it is moſt neceſſary to ſow ſome in 
the firſt week in this month. 


heads in March. | 
| | 5 Dore- Cole. 


The brown · cole, or bore- oole plants which were ſown in 
the beginning of laſt month, or in April, ſhould now have 
a quantity thinned out from the ſeed · bed, and pricked into 
a nurſery- bed. Put theſe plants four inches aſunder each 
way; and there let them grow about a month or ' fix 
weeks, by which time they will have acquired ftrength, 
and muſt then be planted out where they are to remain, 
the diſtance as below. 5 | 

Likewiſe let a quantity of the forward bore-cole plants, 
which were raiſed in March or April, be planted out finally 
to remain in rows two feet and a half aſunder, and water 
| them, . : 


Kidney-Beans. 


Plant another crop of kidney - beans; they will ſucceed 


thoſe which were planted laſt month. 

Any of the dwarf kinds may till be planted any time 
in this month. But, in order to have a regular ſupply, 
it will be proper a: ana a crop in the firſt week; and let 
ſome more be planted about the twentieth, and towards the 
latter end of the month, 


any ſorts may alſo, where required, be planted now. 


white Dutch ſort, and alſo the ſcarlet bloſſom, and large 
vhite kind; theſe forts are exceeding good bearers, and 
none better to eat. 52-44% 
Theſe running kinds ſhould be planted in the firſt or 
ſecond week of the month, if for a full crop; though they 
will ſucceed any time in this month, but the ſooner the 
beter; and thoſe which are planted at this time will be- 
gin to bear abundantly in Auguſt, and will continue till 
mp provided the weather proves any thing mild till 
bel ⸗ at lealon. | 2:8 


ris h planting the different kinds of kidney-beans, do not ; 
it WY fail to allow each ſort room enough; that is, let drills be 


one opened for the running kinds at leaſt three feet and a 


O +4 half, 


Theſe plants raifed from this ſowing will produce good 


The climbing, or running kinds of kidney-beans - of 
The beſt kinds of them to plant at this time are, the 
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Half, or four feet aſunder; and allow for the dwarf kinds, 
two feet and a half, or a yard diſtance betweeen drill and drill. 

In planting any. kinds of kidney-beans, it will now be 
proper, if the ground be very dry, to water the drills well 
before you put in the beans, This ſhould not be omitted 
in a dry time, as it will promote the free ſprouting of the 
beans, and they will riſe ſooner and more regularly. 

Now draw fome earth to the ſtems of the kidney- bean 
which were planted laſt month; for this will ſtrengthen 
the plants, and bring them forward greatly in their growth, 

Likewiſe place ſticks, or poles, to the running kinds of 
kidney-beans, which were planted the beginning of May; 
and let this be done in proper time. | 

- This ſhould be done as ſoon as the plants begin to ſend 
out their runners, for they will then catch the flicks 
readily. ; 


Aſpar agus £ 


Aſparagus ſtill continues in perfection; obſerving to cut | 


or gather the buds, as directed laſt month. 
at let it be remembered, it is adviſable to terminate the 
general cutiing for that year - ſoon after the rwentieth or 
twenty-fourth of the month, "otherwiſe it will greatly 
weaken 'the roots; for ſo long as you continue to cut the 
buds, the roots continue to ſend up new ſhoots, though 
every time they will be ſmaller ; and the roots would fo 
greatly exhauſt themſelves, as not to be capable of pro- 
ucing any but very ſmall buds next year. 
Before the aſparagus run up to ſtalks, you ſhould now 
clear the beds perfectly from weeds ; for that work cannot 
OY done after the ſtalks have ſhot up to a great 
3 5 | | 
Great care ſhould now be taken to keep the aſparagus 
planted laſt ſpring, perfectly Clear from weeds, 
And the young plants which were ſown'in the ſpring will 
now be up, and ſhould be carefully hand-weeded. + 
F | Peas and Beans. 
Peas may ſtill be ſown, and you may alſo plant beans. | 
Thou b thoſe peas and 3 are planted at this 
ſeaſon, — not always ſucceed in bearing abundantly, t 
vill, however, where there is ground at hberty, be worth 
the trial, to put in a few of each, at two or three u. 


— wa 
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ent times in this month; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
ſomewhat moiſt, there will be a great chance of reaping a 
tolerable. crop from them in Auguſt and September, at 
which time they will be a rarity. xx. * >} 

The beſt beans to plant now, are the ſmall. kinds; none 
better than the white bloſſom, ſmall Spaniſh, long pods, 
mumford, mazagan, and the like kinds 3 1 have gathered 
plentifully from theſe ſorts at 'Michaelmas. Þ 
| But the large kinds of peas, ſuch as marowfats, &c. may 
(ill be ſown ; and it will be alſo proper to ſow a few of 
the beſt kinds of hotſpur and dwarf peas.. | CESS 

Obſerve, that if the weather and ground be very dry, 
it will be proper to ſoak the peas and beans in water for a 
few hours, Let the water be taken from a pond or river 
ind let the ſeed lie in eight or ten hours 3 then ſow or 
plant them. bY PE eee 

Let them be planted in ſuch a part of the ground where 
it inclines to be naturally moiſteſt ; but do not, for the ſake 
of this, plant them in a ſhady place, for in ſuch a fituation . 
the plants of this ſowing would draw up, and come to 
nothing; and remember to allow them ſufficient room be- 
tween the rows, for much depends upon that at this time 
of ſowing. | $4462 

Top your beans which are now in bloſſom, obferviog 
the rules mentioned laſt month, wi n 

5 Savoys and Cabbage. * 
Now is the time to plant a full erop of ſavoys and cab 
bages for autumn and winter ſervice. | 
| Likewiſe plant out the red cabbages which were ſown 
in the ſpring, and they will be well-cabbaged by October. 

In planting out all theſe kinds take opportunity of moiſt. 
or ſhowery weather, if poſſible, which will be l conſide- 
table advantage; planting them in rows two- feet and a 
half aſunder, by. two feet diſtance in. each rom; and if 
ay weather, give water at planting, Ke. 

But in gardens where there is no ground vacant from 
ether crops, or where there is a neceſſity of making the 
moſt of every piece of Kitchen. ground, vou may in theſe 
caſes, plant the ſavoy and cabbage plants, between rows 
ef forward beaus, and early cauliflowers, or fuch like 
crops as ſtand diſtant in rows, and ate ſoon to come off the 

P | abs | 


| os 
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pin | Sowing Cabbage-Seed., 
Tou may now ſow cabbage-ſecd - the plants from this 


| ſowing will produce fine young heads in October, N 
ber and December. * ee e N 


ban ly Flant P be- herbe and other Aromatic Plants. 
Flat out from the ſeed-bed, the Young thyme, ſavory, 


ſweet-marjoram, and hy flop. | 
The plants will be 245 to remove about the third or 
fourth week in the month; but let it be done, if poſſible, 
in a ſhowery time. Prepare ſome beds for that purpoſe, 
three feet and a half broad ; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and 
then put in the plants. e 1h URg CY ay 
Plant them by line; ſetting them fix or eight inche 
aſunder every way, and water them. 2 ; 
_ Theſe herbs are ſometimes planted in edgings, along 
be ales a bed or border: which is often practiſed in private 
raenss | Eo 
* when this is intended, you may, if you pleaſe, for 
the ſeed in that order in the ſpring; ſowing it in fmall 
- drills, and fo permnting the plants to remain where thus 
ſown ; but the plants will grow more ſtraggling than thok 
that are tranſplanted. 1 28 
Plant out alſo the borage, burnet, clary, marigold, au- 
gelica, and carduus, and all other pot and phy fical herbs 
that were ſown in the ſpring or laſt autumn. 
Plant them a foot or fifteen inches diſtance every way, 
But the borage ſucceeds beſt without tranſplanting : only 
obſerving to thin the plants to about a foot diſtance every 
way; and the marigolds may, alſo be treated in the ſame 
manner ; but theſe will ſucceed well enough either way. 
Plant, where wanted, flips of ſage; take the young 
ſhoots of the year, and they will take root tolerably wel, 
any time in this month; plant them in a ſhady border. 
The {lips or cuttin of thyme, ſavory, and hy ſſop, may 
alſo ſtill be planted where required. 
© Likewiſe plaut, where required, flips, or cuttings of 
lavender, and lavender-cotton, rue, roſemary ; and the 
like kinds of plants. 8 | 
Let the above flips or cuttings be planted in a ſhady 
Fituation ; and, in dry weather, let them be now and then 
moderately 


- ho wy ted 1 


ws 


*% 
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moderately watered; if this is done nov one in ten will 
fail. 2 1 : 

8 Gather Mint, Ce. Es. ds ; 
| Gather mint towards the end of this month, for drying, 
provided the plants are nearly of full growth, and oy av 
ning to flower; and alſo for that purpoſe, gather all ſuch 
kinds of pliyfical plants as are now in flower, — 
Theſe ſorts of plants ſhould be always gathered when 
they begin to flower; for they are then in the greateſt 
perfection, and much the beſt for their ſeveral purpoſes; 
nor ſhould they be gathered before that perio. 
They muſt be cut in a dry day, and immediately ſpread, 
or hung up in a dry airy room, out of the reach of the 
a ens the my dry gently. Never lay theſe herbs 
in the ſun to dry; for that would exhauſt them too much, 
and render them uſeleſs. 4 1:3128% : 
Cut pepper-mint for diſtilling ; and alſo ſpear-mint, and 
the Hk&," 2 07 3 $975 95 | 

" Theſe and all other plants that are intended to be diſ- 
tilled ſhould alſo be gathered for that 'purpeſe, when they 
are arrived almoſt to full growth, and beginning to flower, 
as juſt above obſerved ;/ therefore, if they do not begin to 
flower this month, defer cutting them till ne kt. 
Zut be ſure to cut them ina dry day; and let the plants 
be alſo thoroughly dry. | IE 


0 apficums, Love- Apples, and R. 
| Plant out capſicums, love-apples, and baſil, if not done 


laſt month; ſee the methods there directed; and chooſe 
ſhowery weather for planting them. | | | 


Watering in general. f | ; | 
Water, in dry weather, all the different kinds of plants 
which have been lately planted out: this ſhould be duly 


performed till the plants have taken root, 
Scorzonera, Salſafy, and Hamburgh Parſley. 3 
Thin, and clear from weeds; the erops of ſcorzonera, 


ſalſafy, ſkirrets, and large · rooted parſley; which perform 


| by hoe, cutting out the plants fix inches diſtance ; and cut 
bp"all weeds, © : Fs * 


06 __.-.:; 8 


P 
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Cardoons,* * | 72 


Plant out cardoons into the place where they are to re- 


main to blanch. | : 
' Theſe plants muſt be allowed a 


r height. 


| pretty deal of room, 5 
order that they may be conveniently earthed up 19 the 


- Chooſe a ſpot of the beſt ground for them, in a free 


fituation,' and let this be very 


well dug; then put in the 


in rows, allowing a yard and a half between the 


rows ; and 


ſer the plants three feet and a half from one 


another in the row. Dig no trench, as by ſome practiſed, 
as for celery ; but you may either plant them on level 
ground, or may make holes like a baſon, in the places 
where the ts are to ſtand, at the diſtance above · men · 
tioned; and ſo put one plant in each hole. 

Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and at times, 


till they have taken root. 
The reaſon for ſetting the above 


ts at ſo 


a dif, 


tance from one another, is, as before ſaid, in order that 

may be able to obtain a ſufficient quantity of earth 
—— them, to land them up to a due height for 
blanching: for when the plants arrive at 
are between three and four feet high, and they ſhould be 
earthed up almoſt to their tops, firſt tying the leaves of 


each plant eloſe together with hay or ſtraw- bands. 


ir- full growth, 


But for the method of earthing them, ſee the work of 


September and October. | 
Theſe plants are a 
leaves being. very like 


ſpecies of artichoke, (Cynara) thei 
m; but it is the ſtalks or leaves 


only of the cardoons that are uſed; which is principally 


in ſoup and for ſtewing, but they muſt firſt be rendered 
perfectly white and tender, by landing up as above - men- 
tioned, otherwiſe would be intolerably bitter, 


Radiſbes and Spinach, 


Radiſhes and ſpinach may ſtill be ſowed at two or three 
different times this month, if a conſtant ſupply of theſe 


Plants are required : chooſe an open 
29 ſoon as digged, ſow the ſeed, each kind ſeparate, tread 
them down, and rank them in evenly.. 

Thin and weed the crops of radiſhes 


were fowed laſt month, 
3 


ſpace o 


ground, and 


and ſpinach, whic 


The 


* 
i * 
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K+ 1.45 8 Abricot-trees, ce. — | NO 85 


x H ERE the apricot, peach, and: neftarine-trees, 


y were not looked over, and put into proper order 


laſt month, it muſt now be done. AMA 345 
This work ſhould be begun the beginning of the month, 
and followed with the utmoſt diligence, till the whole is 
completed; for here theſe trees are ſuſſered to remain 
long in the wild ;confuſed manner that they maturally gr 
into at this ſeaſon, it wauld not only prove detrimen 
in a great degree, to the trees, but would alſo very muc 
retard the growih and ripening of theſe.kinds of fruit. 
Therefore, let theſe wall trees be no, in general, gone 
over; taking care to clear away all the ill- grown, 
and ill: placed ſhoots ; for this will not only ſtrengthen, 
but make more room, to train the uſeful ſhoots in a pro- 
per manner to the wall. di ih hs nth, 
That is, let all ſuch ſhoots as are very luxuriant in their 


growth, be, W diſplaced ; and alſo, all the fore- . 


right ſhoots ; all ſuch as are nat well placed for train- 
ing in, muſt dikewiſe be taken off. 


Let chem be taken off quite. cloſe to the place from 


whence they are produced. | 

But obſerve to leave, in every part of theſe trees, à ſuf- 
ficient quantity of the beſt ſhoots for the purpoſe of bear- 
ing next year; that is, leave all the regular and moderate 
growing fide ſhoots, that are any ways well fituated, and 
can be conveniently laid in; and, at the ſame time, let 
them all be laid in cloſe to the wall, in a neat manner. 

Do not ſhorten any of the ſhoots, for the reaſon men- 


tioned laſt month; but lay them in large and ſmall, at their 


length, except occaſionally ſhortening any particular 
in a vacancy, to gain more wood. : 

Let the ſhoots, in general, be laid, or nailed in, as re- 
gularly as can be; and take particular care to lay them in 
fuch a manner as the leaves may afford a moderate ſhade,, 
in hot ſunny days, to the fruit: for all kinds of wall; fruit 
thrive much the beſt under a flight coverture of leaves: 


= — will alſo ſheker the fruit ſomewhat from the cold 
t ur. 


Thinning | 


— 


„ :: — — 
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. Thinning M all. fruit. 
Thin the Wall- frült, where it is produced, and ſtill re. 
maining too cloſe upon the trees. 
This 1s to be underſtood principally of apricots, peache 
CY and — them, les, the 1 wen 
ſerved now; as that mentioned in the laſt de 
the ſame kinds of fruit. Be 
Rats ants. Ia 5 * Apple-trees, Ee. þ . n 
© "The apple, pear, lum, and cherry-trees, both a ; i 
walls and eſpaliers, 1 nom have made ſtrong 3 
where it was not done in May, it is now full time they 
were gone over, and properly regulatee. 
Let thoſe trees be looked over with very good attention, 
and let them now be properly cleared from all uſeleis and 
unneceſſary ſhoots of the year; that is to ſay, ler all luxu- 
Tiant ſhoots, wherever they appear, be taken off cloſe; 
all foreright ſhoots muſt be alſo taken away; and alſo ſuch 
ſhoots as are produced in parts of the trees, whereby they 


cannot be properly trained in; and ſuch as are abſolutely 


not wanted for a ſupply of wood, mult all be diſplaced; 
at the ſame time being careful to retain in a moderate 
ſupply of the beſt regular placed ſhoots to train in, to 
chuſe from the winter pruning, by the rules explained 
below, viz. 3 | | 
That 'in ordering theſe trees, it muſt be obſerved, that 
there is no need to leave ſuch a general ſupply of young 
wood, as in peaches, nectarines, &c. which bear their 
fruit always upon the one year old ſhoots, and in conſe- 
quence thereof, there is a necetlity to leave every ſummer 
a general ſupply of young wood, in every part of the tree: 
for, as in apples, pears, plums, and cherries, their 
branches do not begin to bear till they are two or three, 
and ſome four or five years old; that is, the branches of 
cherries generally begin to bear at one and two; the plum 
and apple, two or three; but thoſe of the pear, are at 
leaſt three, but are ſometimes four or five years before 
they begin to bear: and when the ſaid branches of all theſe 
kinds have arrived to a fruitful ſtate; the ſame bearers con- 
tinue bearing more and more, for many years; ſo that, far 
as above hinted, there is no occaſion, after the trees are — 


once furniſhed fully with bearing branches, to leave fuck 


a general 
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a general and conſtant ſupply of young wood as in the-. 
trees above-mentioned ; but, . notwithſtanding, it will be 
per to leave here and there in every tree, ſome of the 
grown and well placed fide ſhoots, ' together With the 
leading one to each branch, if room ; and this mould not, 
on any account, be now omitted} for fome of theſe will 
very likely be wanted to lay in to ſupply ſome, plate or 
other of the tree, in the winter Ar afar brug lA 
And where there appears to be an abſolute want of wood, 
in any part of theſe trees, do not fail, in that caſe, to leave, 
it poſſible, ſome good ſhoots in ſuch vacant parte. 
ir is always the beſt method to leave ina moderate way: 
full enough of the beſt ſhoots at this ſeaſon 3; They will be 
ready in caſe they ſhould be wanted to filt-up rite wry 
cy, or to ſupply the place of old, uſeleſs, of dead your: 
when you come to prune in winter; and ſuch ſhoots a are 
not wanted at that time, may then be very eaſily cut away; 
and there is nothing like having enough of proper young 


wood to chooſe from, at the principal pruting time. 

Let all the ſhoots which are now lefe be retained a full 
length, and nailed, or otherwiſe faſtened up eloſe to the 
wall or eſpalier, iu a regular manner all ſummer, 1 


Method to fill vacant Parts of Mall. trees with Branches. l 
At this ſeaſon it will be proper to obſerve, that where 
there is any vacant ſpaces in any kind of wall, or eſpalier- 
trees, it is now a moſt eligible time to prepare to forviſh 
them with the requiſite ſupply of wood in ſuch parts, the 


lame year, by pinching or pruning ſhort? ſome contiguous 
young ſhoot. ; . 1 1 


- For example, if two, three, or more branches may be 
15 wanted to fill the vacancy, and ſuppoſe there be only a 
2 young ſhoot produced in or near that place, it will, in 
0 uch caſe, be proper in the firſt or ſecond week of the month 
0 to ſnorten the ſaid ſhoot or ſhoots, to three, four or fide 
- eyes, according to their ſtrength ; and by this practice 


bay each ſhoot ſo treated, will ſend forth two or three, or 

perhaps four lateral ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, to fill up the 

acancy. | 6 <5 | CES pk 

The above method of ſhortening the young ſhoots of the 

lame ſeaſon, may likewiſe be pracliſed on'young trees, ta 
procure a ſupply of branches to form a head. 2 


Mo- 
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Nexuplanted Trees. ny 

Examine new-planted fruit-trees; that'is, ſuch as were 

lanted laſt 47 winter, or ſpring; in particular 
dard trees : ſee that they be well ſecured, ſo that th 

cannot be rocked about by the wind, to diſturb their 


This ſhould be duly attended to, but particularly ſuch 
ſtandard- trees, which have tall ſtems and full 1 for it 
will evidently. appear that thoſe trees, which are ſecured, 
will make ſtronger ſhoots than thoſe that are not; likewiſe 
take care to keep the earth well cloſed about the ſtems of 


new-planted trees, that the ſun, or wind, may not hare 


| _ accels that way, to dry the earth near the roots. 


Look to the young apricot, peach, and nectarine-tree 
which were headed 551 in the ſpring ; they will 5 
made ſome ſtrong ſhoots, and the ſaid ſhoots ſhould nom 
be nailed to the wall, both to train them timely in regular 
order, and to ſecure them frem the power of the wind. 


1 


3p | Watering. 

Water muſt ſtill be given in very dry weather, to neu- 

2 trees; but in particular to ſuch as were planted 
te in the ſpring. o | 

Fines. 


of N = 


The vines againſt walls which were not looked over, 
and Fry regulated laſt month, will now require it very 
much. | 
Where this work was omitted in the former month, it 

ſhould now be forwarded with all convenient expedition, 
otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to procure, at the proper 
ſeaſon, large and well-ripened grapes; for when the vines 
are permitted to run into diforder, it is a great diſadvan- 
tage to the fruit, for the bunches of grapes will not only 
be ſmall, but will alfo be very irregular, and the grapes 
will ripen late; and, at beſt, will be ill taſted. 

Therefore, where it was not done in May, let the vines 
be now, in general, gone over: and let them be thorough- 
iy cleared from all the uſcleſs ſhoots, as deſcribed laſt 
month; and then let all the uſeleſs ſhoots be immediately 
pailed in cloſe to the wall, in a regular and neat man- 
ner. | 


Obſere 


- > _ cl — — 


% 
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Obſerve now, in ordering the vines, as in the former 
month, to nail in all the ſtrong ſhoots as have fruit upon 
them ; and all ſuch other ſhoots as are ſtrong, and riſe in 
parts of the wood where wanted, muſt likewiſe be left, and 
laid in cloſe ; but clear away all ſmall weak ſhoots in every 

rt: and likewiſe take off all ſuch ſhoots as are barren, 
and riſe in places where not wanted, or cannot be readily 
trained in. N ; og 

Thoſe vines which were looked over, and ordered in 
May, ſhould now be looked over again 

In doing this, obſerve to clear away all ſhoots whatever, 
that have been produced ſince laſt month; and be ſure to 
rub off all thoſe ſmall ſhoots, which riſe from the ſides of 
the ſame ſummer ſhoots, and that of the old wood. | 


|  TYineyards. F 5 | 
The vineyard till demands a good ſhare of attendance: 
the vines muſt not be ſuffered to run into corifulion, for 
in preventing this depends the whole ſucceſs, - e. 
Therefore let the bearing ſhoots be trained to the ſtakes, 
with ſome degree of larity, fo. that every ſhoot may 
enjoy the ſame benefit of the [in and free air. At the 
_ time diſplace all weak and ſtraggling ſhoots, and all 
ch as ri trained in proper order to the ſtakes. 
Deſtroy weeds in the vineyard ;. this: s alſo a very ne- 
ceſſary work, for it is abſolutely a very great advantage to 
the growth and timely ripening of the grapes, to keep the 


| 


ground near the vines clean. N 
Budding, or Juoculating. Fee 
Budding or inoculatiog, may be begun upon ſtone- 

fruit, in the third us ar dees the mk. * 5 

The ſorts proper to begin upon, ate the early kinds. of 

apricots, peaches, and nectarine. 3 

Cloudy weather beſt ſuits this work; but if no ſuch 

weather happens, it will then be molt proper to do it in a 

morning or evening. 3 n 

$ The proper ſtocks on which to bud the above Kinds of 

a frut-rrees; are principally thoſe of the plum; and when 

t two or three years old, are of a proper fize to bud upon; 

| or theſe ſtocks may be alſo raiſed from the ſuckers of 

Þ plum-trees. See the work of budding next month, for the 

lifferent ſorts of ſtocks, ant the work of February, where 
© Wy © direttions for raifing them, both from ſeed and ſuckers, 


The 


— 
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The bud muſt be inſerted in the ſtock at about fix inches 
from the ground, if the tree is intended to be a dwarf fo 
the wall; but for a ſtandard, the budding may be per. 

formed at the height of three, four, five, or fix feet. 

But the manner of performing this * is in. 

ſerted in full, in the work of the nurſery, for Jah. 


. | Strawberries. | 

© The ſtrawberry beds muſt now be duly ſupplied, in dry 

weather, with water. | 
The waterings ſhould; in a very dry time, be repeated 
8 two or three days, from the beginning till about the 
middle of the month; for about that time the principal : 
crop of moſt kinds of ſtrawberries will be about ſetting, 
and ſwelling to their reſpective fizes; and while the frut 
are taking their growth, the plants ſhould be encouraged 
by i the earth in the beds always in a middling de- 
moiſt, and the advantage will plainly appear in the 
„as well as the quantity and quality of the fruit. 


Planting Strawberries. - 


. Where new plantations of ſtrawberries are wanted, it 
will, about rhe middle, or latter end of the month, be a 
prope? time to provide ſome young plants for that en 
emember, however, to chooſe the youn plants of the 
ſame year, which are formed at the joints of the runners, 
or ſtrings, that iſſue from the fides of the old plants. 
In chooſing the plants, let them be taken from ſuch 
ſtrawberry- beds as bear well, and produce large fruit. 
_ Chooſe a parcel of the ſtomeſt plants of the ſame ſun- 
mer's growth, as above hinted, taking them carefully vy 
with the roots. 2} RS ee e e 
Trim the roots a little, and cut off the ſtrings or runners 
e head of the plant; then let them be immediately 
g But it will not be ſo proper to plant them now into the 
beds or places, where they are to remain; but rather plant 
them into a nurſery-bed, in a ſhady fituation; a ſhady 
border will be a proper place; there put in the plant 
about four inches aſunder; and, as ſoon as planted, gte 
a gentle watering to ſettle the earth to their roots. 
There let them remain till September, or October; by 
which time they will be ſtrong, and in fing order to es 
ws Fr at OT HOT wat oy ap outs plan, 
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plant, and are then to be planted out for good; they muſt 
then be planted a foot or fifteen inches aſunder every way. 

The above method of procuring ſtrawberry plants at 
this ſeafon is not commonly practiſed; but it is much the 
beſt way, for the plants will be much ſtronger and finer 
by eptember, than any that can be procured in that time 
from the old beds. "£45 | 5555 

If you any time in this month, plant out ſome of the 
young plants of the alpine, or prolific 3 ſtrawberry, 
they will bear fruit the ſame year; that is, they will bear 
in Auguſt, September, and October; and, in mild ſea- 
ſons, this ſort of ſtrawberry will bear till near Chriſtmas 
provided the plants are in a warm border. | EY 


Preſerving C herries From Birds. 8 

Hang up nets before early cherry - trees, againſt” walls, 
to protect the fruit from ſparrows, and other devouring 

birds. WEED | | | 

Likewiſe, where large nets .can be conveniently drawn 

over the choicer kinds of ſtandard cherry-trees, it ſhould 

be done the beginning of this month, = 

Deſtroying Snails. 285 | 

Deſtroy ſnails ; look for them in a morning and evening, 


and after ſhowers of rain in particular; upon the apricot, 
peach, and neCtarine trees. * £4.59 
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n Traſdlanting Annuals, | 


OW plant out all the hardier kinds of annual flowers, 

into the different parts. of the garden where they are 
to remain, . Eb et e 
The ſorts proper to plant out now, are French and 
African marigolds, chryſanthemums, perficaria, the tree 
and purple amsranthuſes, and ſcabiouſes: the egg plant, 
3 palma Chriſt, love-apple, and the tobaceo 


Plant out alſo the e of peru; balſams, and cap- 
kcums ; the China aſters, Indian pinks, Chineſe holly- 
| | bocks, 


— 
* 
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hocks, and ten-week ſtocks, with the large convolvulus, 
and ſuch like ſorts ; but this laſt generally ſucceeds bei 
when ſown where it is to remain, 8 1 

Obſerve, that all the above, and ſuch other annual 
plants, as are now to be tranſplanted, ſhould, if poſſible, 

removed in a ſhowery time. ä 

Let them be carefully taken up, with balls, or, at leaf, 
with as much earth as will readily hang about their roots; 
and in that manner plant them in the beds, borders, potz, 
or other parts of the garden. In planting them take good 
care to cloſe the earth well about their roots and ſtems. 

As ſoon as planted, «give every plant a little water; 
and in dry weather repeat the watering occaſionally, till 
they have all fairly taken root, | 

bſerve as the larger kinds of theſe plants advance in 
height, to let them be properly ſupported with ſticks ; for 
the beauty of theſe forts depends greatly in being neatly 
ſupported, and trained with upright ſtems. 
| Tender Annals, mY. 
The cocks:combs, and tricolors, globes, double bal. 
ſams, double ſtramoniums, and egg-plant,” and ſuch other 
curious annuals as were, in order to draw them up tall 
laced in drawing-frames, or. glaſs-caſes, will now need 
to be often refreſned with water | 
Theſe plants, in warm ſunny weather, will ſtand in 
need of that article, at leaſt, three times a week; but 
give it to them moderately at each time. 

The plants muſt atſo be attowed a good thare of freſi air 
every day; and this muſt be admitted to them by tilting 
up the lights dwo, three, or four inches with props, or by 
ſiding them a little way open. ; 

Mind, that according as ſuch of theſe plants which art 
nom in drawing frames, advance in height, to let the 
frame be raiſed pruportionally, in the manner directed in 
the former month. © a git | 

The  batfams that are, in flower, and-grown to ang to. 


lerable ſize, and alſo the combs and tricolors, and ſuch 
like, as are pretty ſt may be; brought into the open 
air, in the laſt week in this month; but if not arrived by 
that time, to a proper ſize, let them remain a week « 


I i 


* 


* 
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| Hardy Annuals. | AP IL TE 
If any of the patches of hardy annuals in the borders re- 
main too thick, let them now be thinned in the order di- 
reſted laſt month, and give water. VVV 
May till ſow ſome quick flowering annuals to blow in au- 
tumn, ſuch as ten-week ſtocks, candy-tuft, Virginia-ſtock, 
Kc, <2 | 
Tulips, Crown Imperials, ' Jongquils, Ge. 
Tulips will be now, in general, paſt flowering, and their 
leaves will be decayed ; it is then proper time to take the 
roots up out of the ground. | 
Let this be done in dry weather; and as ſoon as they are 
taken up out of the ground, ſpread them upon mats in the 
ſhade to dr. | | | 
When they are thoroughly dried, and ſomewhat harden- 
ed, let them be very well cleaned, and ſeparate all the offs 
ſets from the large roots; and then put up each ſort ſepa - 
rately, in bags, or boxes, till September, October, or No- 
vember ; at which time plant them again. #7 
Take up alſo, where it is intended, the roots of crown 
imperials, narciſſuſes, and jonquils, fritillaris, ſnow-drop 
roots, and the roots of ſpring crocus, and ſuch other bul- 
dous roots as have done blowing, and whoſe leaves decay; 
and which ſhall ſeem neceſſary to be taken up, agreeable to 
the hints given.laſt month, of the utility of taking up bul - 
bous roots ſoon after they have done flowering. © 
Let them, as ſoon as taken up, be ſeparated from the in- 
ereaſed parts; that is, from the fmall roots, common! 
called oft-ſets ; and theſe, after another year's growth, will 
alſo produce flowers: when the oft-ſets are taken off, let the 
roots be ſpread thin, and ſeparately, 2 mats to dry: 
when that is effected, part the off-ſets from the principal 
roots, and let the whole be cleaned, and put up till the ſea- 
ſon for planting, which is about Michaelmas; or any time 
in October, November, and beginning of December, in 
open, mild, dry weather. 
This is alſo a proper time to tranſplant bulbous roots 
oe have done blowing, and whoſe leaves are on the 
That is, the bulbs, when. their ſtalks and leaves decay, 
may then be taken up, and the off-ſets all taken away 
from the main roots; then prepare and dig the ground; 
when 


% 
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when that is done, the principal roots may, if thought con. 
venient; be immediately planted again in the places where 
they are toblow. - | p 
| "3 the bulbous roots, at leaſt the choicer kinds, ſuch ay 

tulips and byacinths, ſhould always be taken up once every 
year, in order to ſeparate the off-ſets trom the principal 
roots; and the moſt proper time is, ſoon after the bloom 
when the leaves and ſtalks decay, for then the roots dray 
no ſort of nouriſhment from hy ground ; and when they 
are in an inactive ſtate, it is moſt certainly the beſt time to 
remove them. * f , 

The common ſorts of bulbous roots, when taken up and 
parted from the off-ſets, may then either be planted again 
directly, or may be dried and cleaned, as before ſaid, and 
put in boxes, and kept three, four, or five months. | 

But the tulip roots, and hyacinths, in particular, ſhould 
be kept above ground till about Michaelmas time, or a month 
longer; for they will ſhoot much ſtronger, and produce 
larger flowers, . than the roots that are in the ground all 
ſummer. - = 0 3 3 
And alſo the crown imperials, orange lilies, narciſſuſes, 

bulbous iris, jonquils, and the like, that are taken up at 
the decay of the leaves, will likewiſe bear to be kept above 
ground ſeveral months. OY ON 


Guernſey Lily-Rootr. 


Tranſplant Guernſey and Belladona lily-roots ; the 
leaves will now be decayed, which is the proper time to re- 
move them. IJ Et: 3 
But theſe need not be taken up oftener than once in two 
or three- years, eſpecially the Guernſey lily, which is then 
moſt neceſſary to be done, to ſeparate them from the increa- 
ed parts, or off-ſets ; and by taking them up, and parting 
them, and then — them ſingly into a new dug bed, 
or pots of new compoſt, it will encourage them greatly, 
and they will ſhoot and flower much ſtronger. : | 
The off-ſers ſhould alſo be planted in a bed, or pots, ot 
boxes by themſelves, and will be ſtrong enough to flower in 
two or three years. 
Theſe roots ſhould be planted in a bed, or pots of light 
ſandy earth. | „ 
They commonly flower in September and October ; at 
which time they ſhould be ſheltered occaſionally, in very 
| | wet 
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wet or ſtormy weather, with a covering of hoops and 
ts, 1 245157 4 , 

7 during the winter ſeaſon, the beds or pots wherein 

he roots are depoſited, ſhould be ſheltered with a frame or 

am occaſional covering of mats. f 5 


 Ranunculus and Anemone Roots. 


The ranunculus and anemone roots, that are paſt flower - 
ing, ſhould alſo, as ſoon as their leaves begin to wither, be 
taken out of the ground. | ; aan | 

There is a great deal of care required in taking up theſe' 
roots ; it ſhould be done in a dry day, and when the ground 
is alſo pretty dry; ſome people, for the greater certainty of 
finding all the roots, and their ſmall off-ſets, but eſpecially 
of the fine ſorts, ſift all the earth of the bed as deep as they 
ae planted, paring it up neatly an equal depth, and 
ſearch for the roots among the little lumps of earth and 
lones that remain in the ſieve. Let the roots, when taken 
up, be ſpread to dry, rather out of full ſun, and ſecure 
from wet. 333 i 

When properly dried and eleaned, put them up in boxes, 
and place them in a dry room, till the time for planting them 
again. . IS ; 24 8 


Hyacinth Roots, 


If any of the early flowering curious hyacinth roots, - 
which were out of bloom laſt month, were then taken up, 
and laid fideways into a ridge of dry earth to plump and 
harden, they will now be in proper order to be taken up. 
and houſed. neh n [43 7 

Take them up in-a dry day, and clean them; then ſpread 
them upon mats in a dry place for a few days; and put them 
wp in cloſe and dry boxes, till September or October, then 
plant them again. | : 

Where hyacinth roots of the fine double kinds till re- 
main in the beds where they blowed, they ſhould be taken 
* che beginning of the month, or when their leaves 


Management of Autunnal Flowering Bulbs. 3 
The beginning or middle of this month may till take 


— or tranſplant moſt kinds of bulbous roots as blow in 
atumn, 9 | 


In 


— 
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1 In particular, colehicums, autumnal crocuſſes, - and nr 
| _ ciſſuſes, where it was not done in May; alſo autumnal hy- 
1 acinths, and ſuch other autumnal flowering bulbs, or tu- 
1 berous roots, whoſe leaves are decayed, and the roots not 
1h in a growing ſtate. r e 
11 When the roots are taken up, let all the off-ſets be taken 
444 away; the roots may chen be planted again directly, 
'! may be kept out of the ground ſome time; but not lonyer 
. than the end of July, or till the firſt or ſecond week in Ay. 
nw guſt ; becauſe, if kept longer out of the ground, they vil 
1 not blow with any tolerable degree of ſtrength in autumn. 
Tranſplant cyclamens; the leaves are now decayed ; that 
1s, take up the roots and part them: then new prepare the 
| mould, and plant them again. „ | 
. | Theſe roots may be planted either in pots, or in 4 
| hed in the full ground; but if the latter is to be pradiiſed, 
#31 the roots ſhould be planted cloſe under a warm wall, for if 
1 planted in a more open ſituation, they will not flower 
well, and befides the roots will be apt to ſufferin winter. 
But when theſe roots are planted in pots, they may be 
moved into a green-houfe, or placed l a garden · frame 
. 0 od HD aw N 
This plant generally begins te flower in February c 
March, according to its fituation. .. 


. 


Propagate fibrous: rooted Plants, 


I Propagate perennial fibrous · Tooted plants, by planting 
cuttings of the young flower-ſtalk. e | 
By this method, the double ſcarlet lychnis, lychniden, 
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creaſed. > | : 
The method of preparing the cuttings, and planting 
them, is this: | L | 
Let ſome of the ſtouteſt lower-ſtems be cut off cloſe to 
"the head of the plant; cut theſe into lengths, allowing 
three or four joints to each: plant them about four inches 
aſunder, in a ſhady border, putting two joints of the cut 
tings into the ground, and water them as ſoon as planted, 
It will be a good method to cover the cuttings cloſe wit 
hand-glaſſes ; for this, will greatly promote their taking 
root. 8 ; 0 
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and ſeveral others of the like perennial plants, may be in. 
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| Tranſplant Seedling Plants. 


Tranſplant from the ſeed- bed, the wall-flowers, ſtock 
July-flowers, ſweet-williams, and columbines, Which were 
{wn in March or April. 5 

They muſt now be planted into nurſery- beds Let them 
be ſet about fix inches aſunder; and as ſoon as planted, 


gire them a good watering, to ſettle the earth properly 
about their roots. 0 


The plants are to remain in this bed tin about Michael - 
mas; and are then to be planted out again for good, into 


the borders or places where they are to remain. They 
will make a fine ſhew with their flowers the next year. 


Tranſplant alſo the hollyhocks, tree-primroſe, fox- 
gloves and pyramidal campanulas, which were ſown in the 
| ring. . 
"Ukewile the Canterbury bells, and Greek valerian ; 
ſingle roſe- campion, rockets, ſcarlet lychnis, and fuch _ 
other perennial and biennial plants as were ſown two or 
three months ago. | | 

Theſe muſt alſo be planted about fix inches a-part, in 
nurſery-beds, there to remain till September or October; 
by which time, they will make ſtrong and handſome plants; 
and are then to be taken up and 'plauted out where they 
are to remain to flower. | 

They will all flower next ſummer, and will make a 


beautiful appearance, provided they are properly placed 
in different parts of the garden. . 52 


Carnations. 


Take care of the choice ſtage carnations: ſome of the 
forwardeſt will probably, towards the latter end of the 
| month, begin to break their flower pods for flowering, at 

which time ſuch as are required to blow in the utmoſt 
6 perfection, muſt be well attended, 
| One great article in the beauty of this curious flower, 
» is to have it open regularly; but this the larger flowers 
* will not always do, without the help of an ingenious hand, 
| and therefore in the capital kinds of ſtage carnations, 
: that in order to fayour the equal opening of the flower 
pod, and more regular expanſion of the petals, in ſuch 
wers particularly, which diſcover a jendency to burſt 
"pen irregularly, may carefully flit the pod or flower cup 
vlutle way down at top, in two or three different parts, 

| P where 
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where it ſhall ſeem neceſſary, ſo as to promote the flower 


Spreading regularly each way round. 
This ſhould be done guſt as the flower begins to break 


the pod. It is beſt to do it with a {mall pair of narrow. 


pointed ſciſſars, cutting the pod therewith, a little way 


down from each notch, or indeming at the top. 

But take good care not to cut the pod too deep at firſ}, 
but“ rather open it but a little at each place; and, in a 
day or two after, if that is not ſufficient, cut it down x 
little more. | 155 

But in doing this, take care to leave ſo much of the 
bottom of the pod entire as will anſwer the purpoſe of 


| keeping all the petals, or flower leaves, regularly toge. 


:ther. | | 
Remember that the capital carnation plants in pots, 


which you deſign for ſtage flowers, ſhould, if not done in 
May, be now placed upon the ſtage ; but the top of the 
Nage muſt not be covered until the flowers are open, and 
then the cover muſt be conſtantly kept on, to defend them 
from the fierce ſup, and from heavy rains. See July. 
The pots muſt be pretty often watered ; they will re. 
-quire it, at leaſt, three times a week. The rule is, to 
keep the earth a little moiſt: that is, in a middling de- 
ree. E 
2 Likewiſe, let the flower ſtalks of theſe plants, as they 
riſe in height, be neatly tied up to the ſticks. The ſtalk 
ſoul! be tied in ſeveral places, bringing it to touch the 
K ck; but do not tie it too ſtrait. | 


Carn- tions and Pink Seedlings. 


The carnation plants and pinks, raifed this year from 
Teed, will be ready, by the middle of the month, to be 
removed f om the ſeed · bed into a hurſery- beg. 

Prepare for that purpoſe a bed or two of good earth, 
three ſeet ard a half wide, break the clods well, and rake 
the furface of each bed even. 1 ; 

In each. bed, put in fix rows of plants by line, placing 

them fix inches aſunder-in the row. Water them gently 
as ſoon as planted; and in dry weather, repeat the waterings 
at keaft once every two days, till they have taken good 

roct. a. . 

In ten or twelve weeks time, they ſhould be temoved 


gain into another bed; they are then to be planted a loot 
12 | c 3 afundes 
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aſunder each way. Some of them may alſo, at that time, 
be planted out into the borders among other plants. | 


They will all flower next year, and when in flower, 


ſhould be examined with good attention, for out of the 
whole, there will no doubt be ſome new, and alſo very 


good flowers, and theſe are to be then encreaſed by layers, 
pipings or cuttings, flips, &c. according to the general 
method: laying and piping, &c. is a ſure method to pro- 


pagate the ſorts you deſire; for the layers, &. raiſed this 
year, will flower next ſummer, and produce the ſame flower 
in every ſhape'and character as that of the mother plant, 


but it is not ſo with the ſeedlings ; for if you ſow the ſeed 


of the fineſt carnation, or pink, &c. it is probable you Will 


not obtain one flower in return like the original, nor per- 
haps any that can be reckoned very good flowers, fo va- 
riable are they from ſeed; and, on the contrary, there 


will ſometimes, as above ſaid, come many new and va- 


luable flowers from ſeed.; ſo that ſowing ſome ſeed 2 
year, is the only way to obtain new varieties: and the 


eucreaſed and continued the ſame by layers and pipings, &. 


as below. : 0 


L aying Carnations. 
Propagate carnations .by layers, - This work is generally 
begun about the middle of this, and continued, according 


as the plants are fit, till the end of next month.; obſerving, 
the proper parts for laying, are principally the young ſhoots - ' 


of the ſame year, when about five or ſix inches long, or but 
litle more. 


The general method of performing the operation of 


laying the plants is this: 5 . 
In the firſt place, provide ſome rich light earth, ina wheel - 
barrow or baſket, and a. parcel of ſmall hooked ſticks, or 


pegs, together with a ſharp penknife,  - * * 


Having theſe ready, clear away the weeds and any 


litter about the plants; then ſtir the ſurface of the earth 
alittle; and then lay thereon as much of the other earth 


out of the wheel brrow, &c. as will raiſe the ſurface 


round each plant to a convenient height, ſo as to receive 
the ſhoots or layers readily. F 


When this is done, proceed to prepare the ns. bh 


order for laying, They muſt be prepared in the following 
manner. 55 = 4-4 | 


P 2 ; Pull 
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Pull off the leaves on the lower part of the ſhoot; but 
let thoſe which grow upon the head of the ſhoot remain; 
only cut two inches, or thereabout, off their tops; then 
about the middle of the ſhoot, fix upon a joint, and pla. 
cing the knife on the under fide of it, ſlit the ſhoot from 
that joint rather more than half way up towards the next 
-above. 

Then make an opening in the earth, and lay thercin 
the flem and ſlit part of the ſhoot, with the top an inch or 
two out of the earth, and ſecure it there with one of the 
-hooked ſticks. Mind to raiſe the top of the ſhoot gently 
upward, ſo as to make the head of it ſtand as upright as 
poſſible, and ſo as the gaſh or ſlit at bottom may keep open; 
then cover up the body of the ſhoot with more of the ſame 
mould; and in that manner proceed, laying all the ſhoots 
of each plant or ſtool, till the whole are layed. 

As ſoon as all the ſhoots belonging to one plant are 
layed, give them a gentle watering, which will ſettle the 
earth regularly about all the layers. 

The waterings ſhould be, in dry weather, often re- 
ror; but let it be done with moderation, and always 

ightly, ſo as not to diſturb or waſh the earth from the 
layers. ted 

78 fix weeks time, or thereabout, the layers will be finely 
rooted, and are then to be taken off from the old roots and 
planted, ſome of the beſt into ſmall pots, and the reſt into 

nurſery· beds, there to remain till October; at which time 
they may be taken up with balls of earth about their roots, 
and planted in their borders; or may remain in the nurſery- 
beds all winter, where the capital forts can with garden 
frames, or other covering, be ſecurely and readily pro- 
tected in time of bard froſts, ſnows, &c. and in the latter 
end of February, or in March, are to be finally tranſplant- 
ed, ſome into large pots, and the reſt into the borders, &c. 

They will all flower in good perfection next ſummef, 
and afford a ſupply of layers for further increaſe. 


Double Swweet- williams and Pinks. 


Double ſweet-williams and pinks may alſo be encreaſed 
by laying down the young ſhoots as above. 

The ſhoots of theſe plants will be ready for laying an) 
time between the middle and the end of the month. They 
are alſo to be prepared and laid in the fame, manner # 
carnations, | 

4 Ihe 
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The layers of carnations, pinks, double ſweet williams, 
and the like, raiſed this year, will all blow next ſummer. 


Propagating Pinks and Carnations, by Pipings or Cuttings, 


Propagate alſo pinks and carnations by cuttings or pip- 
iags of the young ſhoots, which is a neat and expeditious 
method of propagation, and is more peculiarly adapte 
tor pinks; and by which they may be very quickly raiſed 
in great abundance, as is the practice of the London gard-. 
eners, who raiſe great quantities annually of all the capi - 
tal ſorts for market, » 

The operation is commonly called piping, and is per- 
formed as follows ; | 

About the middle or latter end of this, or beginning of 
next month, the plants will have made proper ſhoots for 
this operation; however, any time between the middle of 
June and July, the cuttings may be taken off, obſerving 
you are to take only the upper, young, tender part of 
each ſhoot ; and if the piping, or cutting hath, when taken 
off, two or three joints, it is ſufficient ; ſome take them o 
with a knife, cutting them cloſe below a joint 3 and oth. 8 
ehooſe to take them off with the hand only; and the we- 
mod is this: take the head of the ſhoot between the enc's. 
of your fingers and thumb of one hand, and wit the other 
hold-the lower part of the ſhoot ; then pulling the head-of 
the ſhoot gently, it will readily part and come out of its 
ſocket, about the third joint from the top; hence it is called 
piping. Or you may detach them more expeditiouſly with 
aknife, cutting them off about the third joint. £2 

Having procured a quantity, let their tops be trimmed 
pretty ſhurt;; and if the bottom of the piping. or cutting 
appears cut that even; they muſtthen be immedi» 
* planted in a bed, or in pots of light rich eartn. 

he earth muſt be broken very fine, and the ſurface 
made very ſmooth; then, taking the cuttings one by one 
between the finger and thumb, thruſt them gently near 
half _y into the earth, put them about an inch, or an 
inch and a half diſtant from one another: mind, in plant. 
ing, to make no hole to receive the cutting, but only 
thruſt the end gently into the earth, which will make way 
br itſelf; and as ſoon as a quantity is planted, give imme- 


rr gentle watering, to ſettle the earth about them 
ely, 
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They muſt be ſhaded from the ſun from about nine or ten 
in the morning till three or four in the evening. 
Bur if theſe cuttings were to be OE cloſely with 
hand- glaſſes, it would be a great advantage; it would make 
them take root very free, and they would be fit to tranf. 
plant ſooner by a fortuight or three weeks than thoſe that 
are fully expoſed. | 
They muſt be frequently ſprinkled with water, juſt to 
keep the earth a little moiſt, and no more. 
Note, pinks: may be propagated by flips : but theſe 
ſhould be planted in March, April, or May, choofing ſuch 
flips as are not more than five or fix inches long, ſlip them 


off cloſe to the bottom, and inſert them into the ground, 


within an inch and a halt of their tops, and water them, 
See the ſpring months. 


Sees Flowering-plants. 


Continue to ſupport with ſticks all the tall growing 


plants, according as they grow up and require it. 
This work ſhould be duly attended to, for there is none 


with ſtraight and upright ſtems, 0 | 
. Trimming and ordering - Flower-plents, N 


Go round now and then among the perennial and bien. 
vial plants, that are now, and ſuch as are ſtill to come 
into een and trim ſuch of them as want it. | 

That is, cut off al! ſtraggling, broken, and decayed 
ſhoots ; and, where ragged or dead leaves appear, pull 
theſe off alſo. dhe? | 

Examine ſuch plants as branch out ſo as to form heads. 
They ſhould be ſomewhat zffiſted in their own way; that 
is to ſay, let all ſhoots that rife from the main ſtem ſtrag - 
glingly near the ground be cut off cloſe : and any ſhoots 
from the head, that advance in a ſtraggling manner from 
all the reſt, ſhould alſo be reduced to order. ; 

Many of the annual plants ſhould be treated in that 
manner; in particular the African and French marigolds; 
an :Ifo the chryſanthemums ; and ſuch other plants as 
b: nch out in the hke manner. | 

or, by training theſe plants up with ten or twelre 
inches of a clear fingle flem, they will form handſome and 


regular heads; and will produce much larger and ils 
0 


more neceflary, and nothing looks better than to ſee all the 
plants ſtanding firmly in their places, and neatly trained 
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owers chan if ſuffered to branch out all the way from the 


bottom. | | 
Cut down the flower-ſtems of all ſuch perennial plants 


1s are paſt flowering. 


In doing this, let the ſtems be cut off cloſe to the head 


of the plant ; and at the ſame time clear the plants from 

dend leaves, if there be any ſuch. | | 
But where it is intended to fave ſeeds from any of the 
rennial or biennial plants that produce ſuch, it will be 

proper to leave, for that purpoſe, only ſome of the prin- 


cipa} flowering- ſtems, cutting off all ſuch as are weak aud. 


maggling. — 
Cut Box Edpings. e Toa 

Cut box edgings : about the middle of the month is 
the proper time to begin that work. It ſhould be done 
moiſt weather. 03 4 

Theſe edgings ſhould be cut very neat; they ſhould not 
be ſuffered to grow higher than three inches, or - there» 
| about, nor much broader than two. 


Where the edgings of box are kept to near that fize, - - 


they look exceeding neat; but here permitted to grow 


to five or fix inches, or more, in height, and perhaps as 
much in breadth, they then have a very clumſey appear- 


ance, wp | 
Clearing the Barders from Weeds, Sc. 


The borders in general of this garden ſhould now be 
kept remarkably. neat ; let no ſort of litter be ſeen upon 
them, and keep them very clear from weeds. 

This ſhould be conſtantly attended to, never permitting 
weeds to remain upon any of the borders, eſp=c'ally thoſe 
near walks; but when weeds appear thereon, let it be al- 


ways a rule to deſtroy them when young, either by hand ort 


hoe, Let the hoe be uſed in dry days, cutting the weeds 


vp elean within the ſurface; then let the borders be neatly 


raked, 


| Z vergreens and Flowering Shrubs. | 
The clumps or quarters that are planted with flowering- 


ſhrubs, or evergreens, ſhould alſo be kept exceeding neat 
and free from — a WY 2 Fe. 
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Examine the evergreens and flowering ſhrubs : when the 
have made any remarkable ſtrong diſorderly ſhoors, they 
ſhould have the ſaid ſhoots reduced to order, either by cut. 
ting them cloſe, or ſhortening as it ſhall ſeem moſt 


proper, ſo as to train, or conſine the plant to a ſomewhat 
regular form. 


Watering. 
New planted ſhrubs of every kind ſhould ſtill be now 


and then watered in dry weather, in particular ſuch as were 


planred later. 


Water alſo, in dry weather, all the pots of double rock- 


ets, roſe campion, catch-fly, campanulas, ſcarlet lychvis, 
and double ſweet-williams; and all other plants that are 
contained in pots, 
They will want water at leaſt three times a week; but in 
particular the ſmall pots; for theſe, containing but a ſmall 
- portion of earth, will conſequently require to be often 
refreſhed with water. 5 
Likewiſe, let the earth in the top of all the pots be now 


and then ſtirred to a little depth; for this will not only ap- 
pear neat, but will alſo encourage the plants, . * 


Remember alſo to give water in dry weather to the ſeed- 
ling auriculas and poly anthuſes, and alſo to all other ſmall 
young ſeedling plants. 


Aaricula Plants. 


The auricula plants in pots ſhould, where it was not 
done laſt month, be now placed upon a clean ſpot in the 
ſhade ; but not under trees, &c. | 

The pots muſt, in dry weather, be often watered ; the 
plan kept clean from decayed leaves, and the pots from 
Weeds. | 


Mow Graſs Walks and Lowns. | 
Mom graſs walks and lawns duly according as they 
want it. — 


Let them be mown generally about once a week; and, 
if this be done in a complete and neat manner, it will, 
even in a moiſt ſeaſon, keep almoſt any walks or other pieces 
of graſs in tolerable good order. 

The edges of graſs walks and lawns ſhould alſo be kept 
cut very cloſe and even, for this will add greatly to the 
beauty and neatneſs of them. 


Gravel 
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G Gravel Walks. 


Gravel walks ſhould alſo, at this ſeaſon, be kept ex- 
ey neat and clean ; and ſhould be duly and very neatly 
rolled. l 

Let all large weeds in theſe walks be cleanly picked out, 
and ſweep the ſurface occaſionally to clear off all looſe lit- 
ter; and let the principal walks be rolled at leaſt twice a 
week, with an iron or ſtone roller. But there 1s nothin 
like a good iron roller for that work, for ſuch a roller is 
not only much eaſier for men to draw along, but will alſo 


make the ſurface of the gravel appear much ſmoother than 
any other. : 


Clip Hedges, Cc. 


It is now time to begin to clip hedges, &c. towards the 
middle or latter end of this month, where it is required to 
have them kept in the neateſt order, as ſeveral forts will 
have ſhot out conſiderably, and want trimming ; but re- 
marking, thoſe cut now, will require clipping again tlic 
beginning of Auguſt, See 7uly and Augalff. -? 


4. _ _ 


— 


The Meir ; 


Inoculate Apricots, Peaches, and Nefarines. - 


Rez to inoculate apricots, and alſo the early kinds 
of peaches and nectarines. This work may be begun 
towards the eighteenth or twentieth of this month. 

The above trees generally ſucceed beſt when budded up- 
on plum-ftocks, which have been previouſly raiſed from the 
ſtones of the fruit, or fuckers from the roots of plum trees, 
and when they are two or three years old they will be of a 
right ſize to bud on. | h | f 

Mind that the cuttings from which the buds are to be ta- 
ken, be cut from healthy trees; and ſuch as: ſhoot mode- 
rately free. 

The method of rming this work may be ſeen in the 
work of next month, in the article Nur/ery. 
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| Management of Trees which were budded laft Year, 


_ Examine the trees which were budded lat ſummer ; 
ſome will have made vigorous ſhoots, and ſhould be ſup. 
ported, 7 

For, that purpoſe, it will be proper to get ſome ſticks 
about two fect long for dwarf-trees, and longer in propor- 
tion for ſtandards; drive one down by each tree that has 
made a vigorous ſhoot ; tie the ſhoot to the ſtake at two dif. 
ferent places, and this will prevent its being broken or ſe- 
perated from the ſtock by the wind. 

Where it is required to have any of the above young 
trees form full heads as expeditious as poſſible, you may, 
now, to ſuch as are intended for walls or eſpaliers, pinch 
or prune the young ſhoots from the bud, to four, five, or 
fix inches, and they will ſoon put forth three or four ſhoets 
he ſame year, near the ſtock, in the proper place to com- 
mence the firſt formation of a wall and eſpalier tree; it 
may alfo be practiſed occafionally to ſtandards, © 

Bur this work of pinching the young ſhoots ſhould be 
done the beginning of the month. = 


Grafied Trees. 


Look alſo to the grafts; and, where any have made vi- 
gorous ſhoots, let ſome ſtakes be driven into the ground, 
and then let the ſtrongeſt ſhoots be tied up neatly to 
them. 


Inoculate Roſes. 


Inoculate roſes : this is often practiſed upon ſome of the 
curious forts, which cannot be increaſed by the general me 
thod ; that is, by ſuckers from the root; for there are ſome 
Rind of roſes that produce no ſuckers. 

Therefare, where an increaſe of ſuch kinds is wanted, 
it muſt be produced by inoculation ; and this is the moſt 
proper ume to do it. | 


They muſt be budded upon ſome of the common roſe- 


Rocks, but the beft Rocks are the Frankfort roſe and the 
damaſk kinds. : 
Propagate hardy E xotic Trees, c, 


"Make layers of hardy exotic trees. This may be prac 


Uſed this month on many of the hard-wooded Exotics 
an 


I 
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and other trees and ſhrubs, in particular the evergreen 
kinds, j ln | . L 
But take notice, it is the young ſhoots of the ſame ſume 

mer's growth that are now to be layed. Therefore, havin 
fixed on the plant, let ſuch branches as are furniſhed well 
with young wood be brought down gently to the ground, 
and ſecured there with hooked ſticks; then let all the 
young ſhoots on each branch be layed, covering them 
three or four inches deep with earth; Laving at leaſt two' 

or three inches of the top of each ſhoot out of the ground. 

They muſt be watered in dry weather ; that 1s, the earthy 

about the layers muſt be kept always a little moiſt in a 
middling degree; and, if this is well »bſerved, many of 
the layers will be well rooted by Michaelmas, and fit far 
tran{plantation. 3:4 | 

Buy this practice of laying the young wood, you may 
propagate almoſt any ſuch trees or ſhrubs as you deſire; 
but it is chiefly for the hard-wooded kinds of evergreens, 
or others which do not put out roots freely from older 
ſhoots or branches; but ſuch trees as ſhed their leaves, and 
even for evergreens, whoſe wood is ſoft, itis beſt, for the 
generality, not to lay them till after Michaelmas, or in 
February or March; chooſing at theſe times the laſt ſum- 
mer's ſhoots. Fo | 


I. atering Seedling Plants, c. 


Give water in dry weather to the beds of all the more 
tender or choice ſmall young ſeedling trees and ſhrubs. -. 
This ſhould be particularly practiſed on the beds of ſeed- 
ling young cedars, cypreſs, pines, firs, and junipers: alſo 
to bays, and hollies, evergreen oaks, and arbutus; and to 
all other ſmall evergreen ſeedling plants, as allo of the more 
curious or tender deciduous kinds; as well as to thoſe of the 
hetbaceous' tribe. F „„ 1 
But, in watering theſe young plants, let ſome care be 
taken ; that is, do not water them too haſtily, leſt you waſh 
the earth away from their roots, which. are yet but very 
mall and tender. Two or three moderate waterings in a 
eek will be enough, and the evening is the proper time to 
do that work. 5 3 1 A IO 
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Shade Seedling Plants. 


The beds of ſome kinds of ſmall young tender feedling 
2 ſnould alſo be ſhaded in very hot days from the ſun; 


ut in particular the tenderer kinds of exotics, both ſe- 


veral of the choicer evergreens and deciduous trees and 

_ kinds, and to ſome of the more delicate herbaceous 
ants, 5 | 

- But they muſt not be ſhaded too cloſe, not yet too long 

at a time: for that would draw the plants up weak, and 

make them too tender. The proper time is from about ele. 

ven to two or three o'clock, or thereabout. 


Weeding young Plants. 


Weed alſo with great care the ſeed-beds of young plants 
ef every kind; for weeds will at this time riſe as faſt as in 
April or May, and no labour ſhould be ſpared to deſtroy 
them in time before they grow large : but, above all, in 
the ſeed - beds of ſmall young plants; for there they are 
moſt liable to do the greateſt damage. 


Watering new-planted Trees, Ce. 


Water the choiceſt ſorts of new-planted trees and ſhrubs; 
that is, ſuch as were planted late in the ſpring. They 
ſhovld, where time would permit, be wa in dry wea- 
ther, about once a week, all this month. | 

Do not forget, however, to give water now and then to 
the choiceſt evergreens which were tranſplanted in March 
and April. Y 

Likewife, let fome mulch be kept upon the ſurface of the 

ound, about the choiceſt kinds of new-planted trees and 
8 where the ground lies open to the ſcorching ſun 
and drying winds ; for this is certainly of very great ſer- 
vice. It will not only ſave ſome trouble in watering, by its 
preſerving the moiſture longer in the earth, but it will alſo 
protect the roots from the drying winds and ſun ; by which 
means the plants will be able to ſhoot with more vigour, 
both at root and top. - 

Obſerve, therefore, whether the mulch laid ſome time 
fince about new-planted trecs be much waſted ; if it be, 
let ſome that is freſh be added; in particular, to the 
choiceſt, and ſuch others as were planted late. 


Tranſpþlanting 
8 
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Tranſplanting Seedling Pines and Firs. 

In this month you may thin and tranſplant ſome of the 
oung pines which were raiſed this ſeaſon from feed. _ 

This muſt not be done till the laſt week in the month; 
for the plants will not be fit to bear removal till about that 
time, and it ſhould be performed only in ſhowery wea- 
ther, WE 

Prepare for them ſome beds about three feet broad, and. 
prick the young plants therein about three inches aſunder 
every way, and then let them be watered. | 

They muſt be ſhaded from the mid-day ſun till they have 
taken root, which is to be done by fixing ſome hoops acroſs 
the bed; and every ſunny day let mats be drawn over the 
hoops about ten o clock, and taken off again about three or 
four. 3 

Where this is duly practiſed, the plants will ſoon take 
root ; and thoſe which are pricked out at this ſeafon, will 
get ſtrength by Michaelmas to enable them to endure the 
winter's cold better than if they were to remain in the ſeed- 
bed, | 

The prcking out theſe plants at this ſeaſon ſhould be par- 
cad. practiſed. where the plants ſtand very cloſe in the 
e -be > 7 - : , 
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RING out all ſuch plants as are ſtill remaining in the 
DD green-houſe. And let this be done in the firſt week 
in the month. | 
When the plants are all brought out, let them be imme. 
diately cleared from dead or decayed leaves, and cut out all 
broken branches and dead wood. : 
Then let the earth in the ay of all the pots be ſtirred ; 
and, where it was done in the tormer months, let a little of 
the earth be alſo now taken out of each pot, and then fill 
vp the pots again directly with ſome new compoſt, and give 
each a little water. 
When this is done, let the head of each plant be im- 
mediately watered all over, for this will cleanſe the 
| leaves 
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leaves a d branches from duſt, and will alſo ref-efh the 


plants, and make them appear hively and more agreeable to 
the light. | | 


Management of Orange and Lemon -trees when brought out. 


Lake care of the orange and lemon-treces, They will be 
now in bloom, anc ſhould be properly encouraged, 
They ſhould ve v ell ſupplied in dry weather with water, 
It ſhould be given to the'e plants about three times a 
week at this "2 in dry weather, but once every two days 
will not be too much. 
And to encourage theſe plants to ſhoot. and flower ſtrong, 
It will be proper to beſtow ont more little dreſſing upon them 
as ſoon as they are brought out of the houſe. 
That is, let the earth in the top of the tabs or pots be 
once more carefully ſtirred up and broken, ard then over 
this ſpread a ſprinkling of new mould ; when that is done, 
"cody light wat-ring to ſettle the earth again cloſe to the 
ts of the plants. 


N Care of Orange- trees in Bloom, 


Examine alſo the quantity of bloom upon the orange and 
lemon- trees. They ſometimes produce the flowers in con- 
 fiderable cluſters, much more than is proper to be left to 
come to truit ; and this may now be regulated, by taking 
off many of the bloſſoms. 

But this muſt be do e with care and regularity. In the 
firſt place obſerve the condition of the tree; and, accord- 
ing to its ſtiength, leave the greater or leſſer number of bloſ- 
ſoms upon it. Leave the moſt upon the ſtrong branches, 
and let them be every where regularly thinned, leaving the 
largeſt bloſſoms, and ſuch as are beſt ſituated, upon the 

branches. 

By this practice of regularly thinnivg the ſuperabundant 

bloſſoms, it will. be of great advantage both to the trees and 
fruit; for by leaving only the largeſt flowers, and theſe 
moderately thin, and at regular diſtances, the fruit by that 
means will alſo ſet regularly upon the branches, and will 
ſwell. more freely; and the tree having but a moderate 

quantity to nouriſh, theſe will certainly grow to a handſome 
hze, x 

Beſides, when the trees are but moderately loaded with 
fruit, they will, continue in bealth, and will ſhoot frecly 
and tegularly in every part. | 
12 8 | 7 * Wi 
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Shifting into larger Pots. 


When green-houſe plants are in want of larger pots, let 
them now be ſhifted- into ſuch, this being ſtill a proper 
time to do-that york. 1 

In doing this, mind to ſhake the plant out of the pot 
with the ball of earth entire about its roots; and then pare 
off all the matted roots round the outſide of the ball; and 
take away alſo ſome of the old earth equally round the 
fide, and from the bottom ; then place the plant into the 
larger pot, and fill up the pot immediately with the new 
earth, 8 A 
After that give ſome water, this will make the earth ſet- 
tle in properly about the ball, and cloſe it well about all 
the roots. | | 

When this is done, let the plants be removed to a ſhady 
situation, and where it is ſomewhat defended. from ſtrong 
winds, The plants are to remain there five or fix weeks, 
and then be moved to an open expoſure, | 


Watering in general. 


Remember now, in dry weather, to let all the green- 
houſe plants be properly ſupplied with water. : 

They will, in general, want water in dry weather every 
two or three days, for as their roots are all confined within 
the ſmall compaſs of a tub or pot, they conſequently can 
receive no nouriſhment but from the earth contained 
therein. It muſt, therefore, be a univerſal rule to keep 
the earth in the ſaid pots or tubs at this ſeaſon always 
moiſt, | 
But in very dry ſcorching weather, a watering once a 
day will be requifite to many of tlie plants that are contain« 
ed in ſmall pots particularly. | 9932 5 

It ſome mowings of ſhort graſs, or ſome dry moſs, are 
ſpread upon the top of the earth of the tubs or pots of 
orange - trees, &c. it will preſerve the moiſture, and defend 
the roots of the plants from the ſun and drying air, &c. 


Clear away decayed Leaves. 


Let no decayed leaves, when ſeen, remain upon any 
of the green-houſe plants ; and let no weeds grow in the 


pots, 


C uttings 
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C, uttings of Myrtle. | 


Plant cuttings and flips of myrtle ; that being the beſt 

andmoſt ready method tor propagate theſe plants. 

This ſhould be done in the third or fourth week in'the 
month; the ſhoots of the year will then, and not before, 
be in right order for this buſineſs. 5 

In the firſt place, get ſome large pots, and fill them with 
_ light earth then proceed to take off the cuttings or 
thps ; 


chooſe ſuch ſhoots as are from about three or four to 
fix inches long, and be ſure to take ſuch as have ſome 
ſtrength; either cut or flip them off; then pull off the 
leaves at the bottom of each; that is, clear away the leaves 
about two thirds of each ſhoot, then plant them into the 
pots about two inches aſunder ; and po que full two 
thirds into the earth ; and let them, as ſoon as planted, be 
lghtly watered. 2885 

Then place the pots in a common garden-frame, and 

ut on the glaſſes; or may cover them down with hand or 

U- glaſſes, or oiled paper frames; ſhading the glaſſes (not 
the paper frames) with a mat every ſunny day from about 
ten till three or four o'clock : and this muſt be daily prac- 
tiſed, till the plants have taken root: which will be about 
five or fix weeks time. 

But if the pots of cuttings could be phunged into a bark- 
bed in the hot-houſe or elſewhere, or in any hot-bed, it 
would quickly ſtrike them. : 

Do not forget to give them water; they will want it 
about two or three times a week; but give a little at each 
time, for roo much wet would deſtroy the cuttings. 

When they have got root, be ſure to take away the glaſſes 
and all other coverings, that the plants may enjoy the 
free air, and not draw up weak, - 


Planting Cuttings of Geraniums, c. 


Plant alfo cuttings of geraniums ; all the ſorts of thit 

plant may be increaſed by that method; and alſo the 
African ſage-tree, amber-tree, ciſtuſes; and double naſturti- 
ums, and many other exotic ſhrubs. DEE 

The cuttings of theſe ſorts ſhould be about fix, ſeven, of 
eight inches long ; and may be planted in pots, treating 
them, as aboveſaid, in the management of myrile cut- 
tings, But 
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But the above cuttings, and many other green-houſe 


ſurubs, may alſo be planted in a bed of rich light earth 


in tae common ground. Plant the cuttings in this bed 


three inches a- part, and put each about two parts out of 


three into the ground, and water them. 


Then the bed may be covered with a common hot - bed 


frame, or hand-glaſſes; and ſhaded every day when the 
ſun ſhines, from nine in the morning till four o'clock in 
the afternoon; and this is to be done every day till the 
cuttings have taken root. 8 | TT 

But a flight hot-bed, or the bark-bed of a hot-houſe, 
in which to plunge the pots of cuttings, would greatly 
promote their early rooting. 

Remember, however, to water them very moderately 


about three times a week; and keep them free from 


weeds, Was 75,5 | | 
* Propagating ſucculent Plants. | 

Now is the time to begin to prepare to propagate ſuc- 
culent plants by cuttings. ; 

The ſorts commonly raifed that way, are euphorbiums 
and ficoideſes; all the kinds of cereuſes, ſedums, and In- 
chan fig, and ſuch like kinds. | Bs 

Therefore, when'it is intended to propagate any of the 
above plants, or other ſucculent kinds, let ſome cuttings 


be now cut off from the reſpective plants. Theſe cuttings 


being very full of moiſture, are not to be immediately plant- 
ed, but muſt be laid u 
the reach of the ſun, eight or ten days; by which time-the 
wound or cut part at the bottom of the cutting, will be 
Cried and healed over, and they are then to be planted. 
Succuleht cuttings muſt never be planted till the woun 
made by taking them from the mother plant be healed ; 
becauſe, were they to be planted' while the wound is | 
the very moiſture which would ifſue from that part, would 
bring on a mouldineſs, and rot the cuttin 
But all cuttings do not require to he the ſame time ; 
ſome perhaps fix or eight days; and others, ten, twelve, 


and ſometimes fourteen days, and this muſt be regulated 


according as the cuttings are leſs or more ſucculent, 

Theſe cuttings muſt be planted in pots; the pots muſk 

be filled with a Tight dry compoſt ; and, when the cuttings 

me planted, ſuch pots as contain the hardier ſorts, — 
PI | e 
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either be placed in a moderate hot- bed, or in a frame with. 
dcut heat; and ſhaded in ſunny days, from nine in the 

morning ti l four or five in the evening : they will thus take 
root; in particular the ſedums, Indian figs, and ficoideſes, 
and ſuch like pl ats of the hardier kinds. Defend them 
from wet by putting on the glaſſes; which ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept on, but raiſed on props to give air. 

But the more tender ſucculent cuttings muſt have the 
help of a hot-bed to promote their taking root; particu- 


larly the euphorbium, torch thiſtle, and all the other 


kinds of cereuſes. | 
A bark hot-bed is the beſt, into which plunge the pots 
to their rims. But where ſuch a bed cannot be obtained, 
make one of new horſe dung Lay on ſome earth or old 
tan, and plunge the pots in it, put on the glafles, and 
ſhade them five or fix hours in the middle of the day with 
a mat. | n 
Give them air every day, by raiſing or ſlicing the glaſſes 
a little open, and give them now and then a little water, 
: | Inarching, & Ca. 
| Tnarching may ſtill be performed upon orange. trees, 
where it is deſired to propigate them that wa. 
. Lemons. may alſo be inarched now; likewiſe cirrons, 
pomeg anates, and the curious kinds of jaſmines, may ſtill 


be propagated by that method of grafting. 


Layers of Green- honſe Shrubs. © 


Now make layers of green-houſe ſhrubs ; there are ſe- 
veral ſorts that may ſtill be propigated by that method. 

The forts which will readily take this way are, my riles, 
and the choiceſt kinds of jaſmines, pomegranates, and 


al'o granadilles, and oleanders, and many other ſuch like 


ſorts. | | 
Let it be obſerred if you now lay the voung ſhoots of 
the fame year, which will be a proper length by the middle 
or end of the monih, they will, more readily ſucceed, 
though you may alſo ue any young ſhoots that are conve- 
niently ſituated. | 


Let ther: fore any low-p'aced ſhoots or ſuch branches 28 
are well tur:1ſhed with young ſhoots be ben down to the 
earth in the put, and ſecured there, then lay all the young 
E 
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Tr anſplanting Seedling Exotics. 1 r 


June.] 


Now tranſplant into 9 — pots the exotic plants which 


were raiſed this year from ſeed, - 


But theſe plants need not now be planted into very large 


pots; ſuch as the auricula pots are the proper ſize. Fill 
the pots with light earth; and into each pot ſet one plant, 
and give ita little water, 

Then it would be of much advantage, if the pots are 
immediately plunged into a moderate hot-bed, Put -on 
the glaſſes, and ſhade them till the plants have taken 
root. 5 3 
Let them have freſh air every day, by opening or tilting. 
up the glaſſes ; and, about two or three times a week, let 
them be very moderately watered, 


But in default of a hot-bed, let the pots, in which 


theſe ſorts are planted, be placed in a ſhady warm ſpot, 
in the open air, or in a frame, &c. ſhaded from the mid- 
day ſun, and frequently watered, they will take root in 
good time, and make tolerable progreſs, 


— 
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The HoT-Hovss. 
HE hot-houſe ſhould now be particularly attended 


1 to; the plants will want water; muſt have alſo 
freſh air. It is, indeed, the principal work now-wanting 


to be done, to ſupply the plants properly with theſe two. 


articles,” 

' The pine-apple plants, in 2 thoſe in fruit, will 
now want very regular attendance. . 3 
Tbeſe plants muſt now, for one thing, be duly ſupplied 
with water; they will, in general, require a little every 


four or five days; but make it a rule never to give them too 


much water at one time. | 
All the other ſorts of plants in the hot houſe or ſtoves 
mill alſo require frequent refreſhmeots of water at this time. 
_ Admit alfo to the pines, and all other plants in the hot- 
houſe, a good ſhare of freſh air. This muſt be done 
every warm day; for, without a due portion of air, the 
pines will not nouriſh their fruit well, Therefore, abour 
nine 
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nine in the morning, let ſome of the glaſſes be opened; 
that 1s, either draw ſome of the top glaſſes a little down, 
or ſlide ſome of the upright glaſſes in front; a little way 
open. 

But the glaſſes muſt all be ſhut cloſe every night; and 
the proper time to ſhut them is about four, five or ſix in 
the evening, or earlier, if the air changes cold. 


Care of the Succeſſion P ine Plants. 


Take care alſo of the ſucceſſion pines ; that is, the plants 
which are to produce the fruit next year. They muſt, as 
- well as the plants now in fruit, have a due ſhare of atten- 
tion. | | | 

Theſe plants are ſometimes placed in a ftove, or pit, by 
themſelves, Where this is the caſe, mind to allow them, 
every warm day, the benefit of freſh air. | 

They will alſo ſtand in need of frequent refreſhments of 
water; they will require it almoſt as often. as the fruiting, 


. Pine-apples beginning to ripen, 

Now as ſome of the forwardeſt pine - apples will be gra- 
dually arriving to full growth and begin to ripen, be care - 
ful in this to give ſuch of the plants but very moderate 
waterings at that period, as too redundant humidity would 
ſpoil the flavour of the cance. Aug | 

The maturity is diſcoverable by the fruit changing 
yellow, and imparting a fragrant odour; being careful, at 
theſe tokens of mature growth, to gather them for uſe 
Juſt when they attain perfection, and before they become 
dead ripe, and loſe much of their peculiar rich vinous fla- 
vour ; generally cutting them from the plant with about fix 
inches of the ſtalk thereto, and with the crown of leaves at 
top adhering, which, when the fruit is ſerved up to table, 
is then to be ſeparated, and returned for planting, as each 
ſuch crown. will form a new plant, and produce fruit in 
two years. Sce Fuly, and Auguſt, Tc. 


Propagating Exotics. 
Continue the propagation of the exotics of this de- 
partment by ſeed, ſuckers, flips, layers, cuttings, oft-itts, 
crowns; &c. in pots of light earth, and plunge them into 


the bark-bed. See April, May, and July, &c. 
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Work ta be done in the KiTo¹EN GARDEN, 


O W prepare ſuch pieces of ground as are vacant, in 
order to receive ſuch ſeeds and plants-as are proper 
io ſupply the table in autumn and winter. | 


Planting Sawoys and Cabbages. 


Get ready, in parucular, ſome good ground, to plant 
out a prineipal crop of ſavoys and winter cabbages. 
+ Let an open ſpot of ground be choſen for theſe plants; 
and let it be properly dug, and immediately put in the 
plants. Let them be planted in rows two feet aſunder, 
and about eighteen or twenty inches diſtance in each row, 
which, at this ſeaſon, will be room enough, except for 
the large kind of cabbages, which ſhould be . planted 
two feet and a half diſtance each way, —A watering at 


planting, will greatly promote the freſh rooting of all 
theſe. plants. | 


Planting Broccoli. ' 


Tranſplant alſo a full crop of broccoli. The plants muſt 
now be planted where they are to remain; and for that 
purpoſe, dig a piece of the beſt ground. J | 

Let the plants be ſet in rows, allowing the diſtance of 
two feet between each row; and plant them about twenty 
inches diſtant from one another in'the row. Give them a 
little water as ſoon as planted; and if the weather ſhould 
prove dry, let the wateriogs be repeated once every two or 
three days, till the plants have all taken root. 

But theſe plants, and alfo cabbage and ſavoys, and ſuch 
like, ſhould, if poſſible, be planted out in a dripping time 


which will be an advantage to the plants, and will ſave 
much trouble in watering. \ 


Soo Broccoli Seed. 


Now ſow alſo ſome broccoli-ſeed for a late ſpring crop. 
This is to be the laſt ſowing, and ſhould be done ſome time 
before the tenth of the month. | 

This ſeed ſhould now be ſown in a rich ſpot, where 
the ſun has not much power; and, in dry weather, ſhould 
de now and then moderately watered, this will bring up the 
plants ſoon, and forward them in their growth, 

| | The 


— 
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_ The plants raiſed from this ſowing will be ready 0 
plant out for good in the latter end of Auguſt, or beginning 
of September, and will produce their heads in April, and 
in the beginning of May. | 

| Tranſplant Endive. 


Plant out now, to ſupply the table in autumn, a parcel of 
the ſtrongeſt endive, | 

Endive requires good ground; it muſt be well dug, 
and the furface raked even ; then put in your plants, the 
diſtance of a foot every way from one another, and water 
them as ſoon as planted. In dry weather the wateringy 
muſt be repeated, once in two days, till the plants have 
taken root. 


| Sow E aEoe/ccd. | . 


Sow alſo ſome endive-ſeed. This ſowing is to raiſe ſome 
plants for the principal winter crop. 

Chooſe principally the green curled kind, for the main 
crop ; and may alſo ſow ſome of the white gurled fort, 
and the large Batavia endive, obſerving of the green kind 
particularly that for the greater certainty of procuting a 
regular ſupply all winter of good endive, it will be proper 
"to ſow ſome ſeed of that fort at two different times, 
this month. Let ſome, therefore, be ſown ſome time between 
the firſt and tenth; and ſow the next parcel about the 
* eighteenth or twentieth of the month. Dig for this pur- 
poſe an open ſpace of rich ground; directly ſow the ſeed 
. thinly, each ſort ſeparated, tread it down regularly, and 
rake it in with an even hand. | 

Let the bed or border whereon this ſeed is ſown be 
now and then, in dry weather, watered : this will bring 
- up the plants ſoon, and they will rife regularly, 


Kidney-beans, b if 


Plant a late crop of kidney-beans. Either the dwa 
or running kinds may ſill be planted, or ſome of both; 
but moſt of the dwarfs for any main crops. 

But the ſeed muſt be put into the ground the firit 
week in this month, particularly that deſigned for a full 
crop; and muy playt more about the middle and latter 
- end of the month, of the dwarf kinds, to continue the 
ſucceſſion of bears in gathering till Michzelmas or 
longer; as they will, in mild autumns, continue till the 


middle 


F 
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middle or end of October ; they may be planted in any 
ſituation where ground is vacant ; dig the ground, and 


directly while it is freſh turned up, plant the beans in 
rows, the diſtance adviſed in the former months. 65 

But in planting theſe beans, it will now be proper to 
obſerve the following precaution. 5 

That is, if the weather be at this time very hot, and the 
ground alſo very dry, it will, in that caſe, be adviſeable, 
before the beans are planted, to lay them to ſoak in river 
or pond-water. Let them be laid in the water in a 
morning, and continue there about ſix or ſeven hours, 
and then be immediately planted. ; 

It will alſo be proper, where the ground is very dry, to 
water the drills before you put in the beans. —_ 

But it muſt be obſerved, that this ſoaking of the beans is 


only to be practiſed at times as above ſaid, when the 


ground is very dry, and the weather alſo hot and dry; 
otherwiſe, it is better only to let the drills be very well 
watered, and then the beans may be immediately planted, 
and covered with the earth. 


Cauliflowers. 


The cauliflower plants which were ſown in May, for 


the autumn crop, muſt now be planted out where they 
re to remain. | * 

Let them be planted in a moiſt time: plant them in 
rows, two feet aſunder; and allow the ſame diſtance be- 
tween plant and plant in the row; let them be directly 


watered, and afterwards at times, till they have taken 


good root. | WH” 

This plantation will begin to 2 their heads in 
the beginning or middle of October; and will continue, 
ſometimes, coming in gradually, till the middle or end 


of November, or till near Chriſtmas, if an open mild 
ſeaſon. 1 225 a 5 


a S mall : Sallading . : 

Sow, where required, the different ſorts of ſmall fallad 
herbs ; ſuch as crefſes, muſtard, and radiſh, ec. 

Where theſe ſmall herbs are daily wanted, there ſhould, 
in order to have a conſtant ſupply of fuch as are young, 
be ſome ſeed ſown, at leaſt once every fix or ſeven days. 

Ibis ſeed mutt {till be fown in a ſhady border: fow 
them in drills : in Fry weather, they ſhould be daily wa- 
tered, otherwiſe the plants wilt not come up regularly, 
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Onions. 


Sow ſome onions to ſtand the winter. This muſt he 
done in the laſt week of the month, and not before, 
But the principal ſawing is directed in next month ; 
though it is proper to ſow a few now, to afford ſome to 


draw alſo in autumn and beginning of winter, and may 


ſow both of the common and the Welch onion : the latter 


ſtands the ſevereſt froſts. See Auguſt. 

For this purpoſe, dig a rich ſpot in a ſheltered ſituation, 
and divide it into beds three feet and a half, or four feet 
broad, Immediately ſow the ſeed tolerably thick, and 
let it be trod down evenly, and then raked in. The plants 
will foon nie, and will get ſtrength by Michaelmas, to 


enable them to refit the winter's cold; when they will be- 


very. acceptable both to draw before Chriſtmas, and in the 


months of February, March and April, to uſe in ſallads, 


and for other purpoſes. 
Mind, when the plants are come up, to let them be 
timely weeded, otherwiſe the weeds, which will riſe with 
the onions, will ſoon get the ſtart, and deſtroy the whole 
Crop. 


'Carnots. 


In the firſt or ſecond week in this month, you may ſow 
ſome carrot-ſeed, to raiſe ſome young carrots for the table 
in autumn, 

The carrots raiſed from this ſowing will come into 
ue after Michaelmas, and will be very fine in October 
and November, &c. 

Chooſe an open fituation and-light ground, which dig 
2 proper depth, and directly while freſh turned up, let 
the ſeed be ſowed moderately thin, and rake it in evenly. 

When the plants are come up an inch or two high, let 
them be cleared and thinned to ſix or eight inches diſtance, 


1 | | Ty auſplant Celery. ; 
Now is the time to prepare ſome trenches, in order to 
plant out a good crop of winter celery. 

For theſe plants, let an open ſpot of rich ground be 
choſen, and clear it well from weeds; and there mark out 
the trenches, about a foot broad, and allow full three feet 
and a half between trench and trench. Dig out each 
trench about one moderate ſpade deep, without ſhoveling 


out 


- 
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out the crumbs at bottom, laying the earth that comes 


out neatly in the ſpaces between the trenches, obſerving 


to lay it 10 We be and ſpread it as even as poſſible; and 


then lay in the 

dung, and dig it in. 
Then get the plants; chooſe the ſtrongeſt, and trim 

the ends of their roots,” and the tops of the long ſtrag- 


of each wr, ſome goes rotten 


leaves, and then plant them in one row along the 
male of each trench, ſetting the plants ſive or ſix inches 
diſtant in the row: immediately 175 ſome water, and let 
this be repeated, in dry — until ws ra are 


got root. 
| Lending up Celery. 


Land up the crop ef early celery planted” out lat . 


month : break the earth fine with a hoe or ſpade, and 
trim it up neatly to both fides of the row of plants, three 
or four inches high, repeating the earthing at this time 


about once a week, to have __ blanc * ven: ha | 


e BETS 
Turneps. A v3.5 4g er 

Any time in | this month is a fine Cenſor to ie turneps, 
for the ſervice of -autumn and winter ; that is, the plants 
raiſed from this ſowing will be in excellent order from 


about Michaelmas till Chriſtmas, It will de a great ad- 
vantage if there falls ſome rain, to take the opportunity . 


of ſuch times to ſow the ſeed. 


In ſowing this ſeed, chabſe an open ne dig the =” 
ground, and ſow the ſeed while it is freſh digged great 


care ſhould be taken not to ſow it too thick ; ſow it as 
regularly as poſſible, and take the fame care in raking it 
into the ground. = 

This ſeed is very ſmall; two or three ounces will ſow 
ground enough for a middling family: two or three ounces 
ot ſeed will ſow at leaſt fificen or fixteen rod or poles of 
ground: for when ſown in_the field, the common allow- 


ance is about a pound or a pound and quarter, or at moſt 


a pound and a half to an aere of ground, 
Hoe the turneps which were ſown in June: do this in 


ay weather: cut down all the weeds, and thin out Fe 


plants to about ſeven or eight inches diſtance, 
85 . . e Plant 
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_ Plant ont Lettuce, | 


Tranſplant lett uoes: the coſs and Silefia, and all the 
ſorts of cabbage, and brown Dutch kinds, &c. which were 
fown laß month, will now all want to be thinned and 
- tranſplanted. . 85 | 
_ _ Chooſe for them a ſpot of the richeſt ground; dig it 
neatly, and let the ſurface be raked even ; then put in 
the plants by line: ſet them the diſtance of twelve or 
 Gfecen inches from one another at leaſt. 

Mater chem as ſeon as planted; and, at times, till 
they have all taken root. 
Dig alſo a {pot of rich ground, and ſow ſome lettuce- 
feed. Either the cos, Sala, or brown Dutch, are ſill 
MINES kinds. Sow ſome of this ſeed in the firſt 
or fe week, and let ſome more be ſowa in the laſt 
Mess 8 ſowings will raiſe a r ſupply of good 
neie two ſowings will raile a proper iv 0 
plants, to furniſh the table — all ber and 
great part of October; and, if favourable weather, will 
continue till November. . 
N Sow Winter Spinach, 
No get ready ſome ground tofow ſome u inter ſpinach. 
7 Toe beſt ſort to ſow now is the ai lk or tri 
angular leaved ſpinach; this being much the hardieſt, 
and beſt able to endure the cold and wet in winter. But 
this crap muſt not be fown'till ſome time in the laſt ſeven 
days in the month; and even then, it is only adviſed 
to be ſown in ſuch gardens where the ſoil is pc poor, 


or in expoſed or cold fituations, that the plants may get 


Krength before winter. But in warm rich ſoils,” the firſt or 
ſecond week in Auguſt is time enough. Sec the work of 
that month. : | 

\Choaſe for this feed a clean well lying ſpot, that en+ 
joys the winter's fun, and let it be neatly dug; and, 
as ſoon as the ground is dug, ſow the ſeed. Do not ſow 


it too thick, immediately tread in the ſeed, and then 
rake the ground. 
Lou = ſow-in the ſame ſpot along with the ſpinach, 
7 little of the brown, Dutch, and common cabbage- 
tuce. ; 


Turn + 
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Now is the 4” 
large turnep - rooted radiſh, act e | 
There are two forts, one black, and the other white, 
and are generally known” by the name of the lack or 
white Spaniſh radiſh. 1 | RE nl 
The black ſort is in moſt eſteem, grows as large a6 or- 

dinary turneps, and very hardy to ſtand the Winter; they 


y beſt time in the whole year, to ſow the 


are by many people much admired for autumn and winter, | 


to ſlice in ſallads, or eat alone, raw: the ſeed of both forts 


may be ſowed any time this month; but the molt proper 
time is between the tenth and twenty - fourth for the fun 
crop; they ſhould be ſowed in an open ſpace of freſh- - 
digged ground, broad caſt, and trod down, and raked in 
regularly. k 5 


When the plants have been come up ſome time, they 


they will then have proper room to ſwell, aud Will d 
ready to draw for the table about Michaelmas, and wilt 
continue good, eſpecially the black fort, till 3 
or till hard froſts deſtroy them; but at = 1 of ſuc 

weather may be taken up, and preſerved in and. eie K 


Sowwing Short Top and Salmon Re diſbes. 5 


— 


muſt be hoed out to about fix or eight inches 4 ; 


- 1 by 


Sow ſhort-top and ſalmon radiſh any time in the month 
to draw in Auguſt, if required; but for a good autumn 
crop, to draw in September, ſow ſore of each ſort in the 
laſt week of this month: let chem all be ſoped in ap + 
open expoſure, in new digged ground, and raked in 
equally. | | %  -  Boalte uy 

„onen 141 ky 
Saw Coleoavontse rt | 


This is now the time to ſow cole-worts, Theſe plants 


will ſerve the family well, in autumn, winter, and 
the ſpring, when the favoys and ſuch like greens arc'all 
cm ; SA AE WRT OI 
© What is to be underſtood by cole-worts is any fort of 
cabbage plants; which, when their leaves are from about 
as broad as a man's hand till they begin to cabbage, are 
moſt deſireable open greens, to uſe under the name” of 
cole-worts. | 85 an 

To have cole-wort plants, ſow ſome of the beſt 
fort of "Yorkſhire, or ſugar . loaf cabbage-ſeed ; for the 
. Q_2 | Cam 
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common, open, or field cole-worts are now baniſhed mot 
gardens; and the advantage of ſowing the above ſort of 
ſeed is, that ſuch plants as are not uſed by way of cole. 
worts, may be permitted to ſtand; and ſuch of them a; 
do not run up to ſeed in the ſpring, will cabbage at a very 
_ early time. . ISS 
To have cole-worts for autumn and winter uſe, ſow 
ſome ſeed the latter end of June, or the-firſt week in this 
month; and from that ſowing, they will be fit for uſe 
early in October, November, and December. 
But let it be obſerved, that if you deſire to have the 
n+; principally. for ſpring. uſe, the ſeed muſt not be 
owed before the third or fourth week in this month, as 
if ſowed ſooner, they will be apt to fly up to ſeed early 
in ſpring. | | | 5 
As 8 the order of 8 planting: theſe different 
crops of cole-worts ; prepare for each ſowing an open \ 
of good ground, _ Hvide it into beds Gone feet. we, 
Sow the ſeed therein moderately thick, and rake it in regu- 
larly. The plants will come up in about a week, and will 
be grown pretty ſtrong in Auguſt and September, and 
are then to be tranſplanted. They muſt be planted out 
in rows, a foot aſunder, and abbut eight inches diſtant 
" fromeach other in the row; but ſee the work of Auguſt 
| 5 | | Pull Onions, I | 


; Examine. towards the latter end of this month, the 
forwardeſt crops of bulbing onions. When their leaves 
degin to wither, it is then the proper time to take the roots 


wut of the ground. 


But it is rare that theſe roots are fit to take up in this 
month; but if they be, they muſt be managed in the 
following manner, which will ſerve alſo as directions for 
the fame work next month, when the onions in general wall 
be fit to draw for keeping. | 
- Theſe. roots mult be taken up in dry weather; and as 
-you take them up pull off their leaves, only obſerving 
i leave to each onion four or five inches of the ſtalk. As 
ſoon as taken up, they ſhould be ſpread to harden upon 2 
clean and dry ſpot of ground; and there let them lie 
twelve days or a fortnight, remembering to turn them 
once every two or three days, that they may dry and harden 
regularly. | 2 f Wbes 


, 
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When they have lain the proper time, they muſt then 
be gathered up, in a dry day, and carried into the houſe. 
They mult be laid up in a dry room; but let them be 
| firſt very well cleaned. from earth, and all looſe outer 
ſkins, then bring them into the houſe in dry weather, 
ſpread them evenly. on the floor, and let them be fre- 
quently turned over the firſt two or three weeks. 
Let the windows of the room be kept conſtantly open, 
ia dry weather, for about a week or two after the onions 
are houſed ; and after that, admit no more air, but keep 
the windows conſtantly ſhut ; only obſerre to turn the 
onions over now and then, and pick out any that are 
decayed. See Auguſt. n 


Pill G and Shdf'hns, OO 


Pull up alſo garlick and ſhallots when full grown. 
This is known by the leaves; for when the root is ſwelled. 
as much as it will, the leaves will then begin to wither. © 

Take care now of the melons; and, in particular, of 
the plants whoſe fruit a begrnatog to ripenk 
Theſe plants muſt now be allowed but very little water, 
for much moiſture would ſpoil the flavour of the ripening 
fruit: howeyer, in very dry hot weather, the melon plants 
upon * beds will require to be, at times, moderately 

watered, -_ ee nr 

Therefore, in watering melons, regard ſhould always 
be had to the nature of the earth, and its general depth 
upon the beds. Where there 1s a conſiderable depth of 
good loamy compoſt, at leaſt, twelve or fourteen inches, 
the plants growing upon ſuch beds ſhould not, when 

their fruit is full grown, be allowed any more or but, 
very little water ; Gr this kind of foil, when a tolerable 
depth upon the beds, will retain a proper degree of moiſture 
along time, - - g | "#8 ; 
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There is much advantage in allowing a proper depth 
of mould upon Bey ox, and iu Fe ll abs. o" lo” 
the plants-not only thrive beſt. in ſuch earth, but when | 
there is any proper depth on the bed, the plants will not 
zt any time want to be watered, and the leſs Water 
there is given ta melon plants, the better will, the fruit 1 
ſet, and when ripe, will have a more rich and delicate 4 
favour, N r 
j 
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ffames, ſuch as directed in the 
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But fuch melon plants as grow in common light earth, 
and where "there js withal but a moderate depth vpon 
the beds, will require occaſional waterings in very hot 
dry weather, in moderation, not more than once or twice 
a week; obſerving the former mentioned preenations, 
of laſt month, and as juſt above hinted in reſpect to watertog: 
both with regard to the plants, and the Fate of growth of 
t ts: os oo 7 | Ne 007; 
Do protect Melons from much Rain. | 
The weather ſometimes happens, at this ſeafon, to be 
wer; whew that is the eale, che melon plants ſhould, 
at ſuch times, be occaſionally protected. MG. "4 | 

The plants which are in frames can be readily ſhelter- 
ed, in ſuch weather, with the glaſſes; but the plants 
which were planted out under hand or belt-glafles are 
more expoſed, and cannot be fo readily fheltered; but 
as theſe plants are now full of fruit, all poffible means 
ſhould be uſed to protect them when the weather happens 
at this time to be uncommonly wet. | Net 

For the protection, therefore, of the bell or hand-glaſs, 
melons, there is nothing ſo proſe as the oiled paper 

ormer month. | 
Theſe frames are to be kept conſtantly over the beds; 
and they not onky defend the plants from cold and wet, 
but, when the weather happens to be very hot, they 
alſo anſwer the purpoſe of ſcreening the plants from the 
too great power of the ſun; and at the ſame time admit its 
influence through the oiled paper, both as to the light 
and heat, in a proper degree, to promote the growth of 
che plants and fruit. 
But where there is not the convenience of ſuch frames, 
It ſome other method be praftiſed, to defend the bell 
glaſs melons. 5 2 

For one thing, let the fruit, or at leaſt as many of 
them as are ſwelled, or. are ſwelling, be covered with the 
bell-glaſſes; that is, either move the fruit carefully 
under their own glaſſes, or, where there is any ſpare 
glaſſes, let them be brought and placed over the beſt fruit. 

The next thing to be praftiſed, for want of better con- 
veniences to protect the bell-glaſs melons, is this: 

"When the weather proves at this time to be very wet or 
cold, let ſome hoops be carried over the ridges or beds, 
placing them ſixteen or eighteen, inches diſtant ne 

: | 2 another; 
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another; and then, at times, when it rains hard, or in 
cold nights, let ſome large and thick mats be drawn, 
at ſuch times, over the hoops; or, where it can be pro- 
cured, ſome painted canvas; ſuch as might be made out 
of old fail-cloth, would do for this purpoſe, better thay 
mats. | | . MED | 8. * 
But theſe kinds of covering are only to be uſed occa- 
fonally, and would not be ſuffered to be on longer than 
jult to defend the plants from heavy rains, and when 
there happens to be a cold night. K 20 


Cucumber. 


Cucumber plants now alſo demand eare, and none more 
than thoſe which were planted under hand or bell-glaſſes. 
Theſe plants will now be in full bearing, and therefore 
muſt be well ſupplied, in dry weather, with water. They 
will require it, in a dry time, at leaſt three times a week; 
that is, to give them a moderate watering once every 
other day, aud ſometimes in very dry, hot, ſcorchi 
weather, they will require it daily, or every morning — 
erening. 
| Where theſe plants are properly ſupplied in dry weas, 
ther, with. water, and kept clear from weeds, they will 
continue to bear handſome and well taſted fruit till the 
middle of September. Pers 5 
| Cucumbers for pickling. 
Take proper care alſo. of the cucumber plants which 
were ſown in the natural ground to produce picklers. 
Their vines will now begin to advance, and ſhould* be 
lad out ia regular order: but where it was not done be- 
fore, it will firſt be proper to dig the ground neatly be- 
tween the holes of elk plants; but take care not to go 
ſo near as to break or difturb their roots; and as pro- 
ceed in digging, let their runners or vine be carefully laid 
out in a neat manner, at regular diſtances; obſerving to 
lay ſome earth between the plants, in each hole, preſſing 
it down gently, in order to make them ſpread different 
Ways, as you would have them run; mind alſo to draw 
the earth up round each hole, to form a baſon, to contain - 
the water when given in dry weather. | | 
This digging will be a great advantage to the plants; 
for they will ſoon ſend their roots into the new broken 
| Q 4 , carth, 
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_ earth, and the effects of it will ſoon appear in the ſtrength 
and fruitfulneſs of their vines. 8 f 

- "Theſe plants muſt alſo, in dry weather, be duly ſup- 

Plied with water ; they will require it at ſuch times every 

other day at leaſt. | 115 


vibe” | Artichotess ' 
Artichokes now come faſt into uſe ; and the plants muſt 
be managed in this manner. | | 
In the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerye, that if k 
you defire to bave large artichokes, you muſt, in order to 0 
encourage the main head, cut off all or moſt of the ſuckers 
or ſmall heads which are produced from the ſides of the p 
ſtems; and theſe in ſome families are dreſſed for the 1 
table. See Auguſt. | 242 5508 
. © Lakewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as the artichoke (that a 
is the principal head) is cut, let the ſtem be immediately r 
broken down cloſe to the ground to encourage the root, f 
and that it may more effectually form new ſhoots of ſome 
tolerable ſtrength againſt winter 
| Zak | Cardoons. | 3 | k 


8 Where cardoons are wanted, and where they were not h 
_ planted out laſt month, it ſhould now be done the firſt | 
week in this. See June. N 


| Gather Seeds. | 

Gather ſeeds of all ſorts according as they ripen, 01 

Let this be done always in perfect dry weather; and as ſo 
ſoon as they are cut, let them be ſpread immediately in a 
dry place where the air can freely come, There let them 10 
nie to harden, obſerving to turn them now and then; de 
and when they have laid a fortnight, or three weeks, they te 
may then be beaten out, and well cleaned from the huſks be 
and rubbiſh, and put in boxes or bags. 
5 N Leeks, : „Il ; 

Tranſplant leeks; choole a piece of good ground, and & 


it will de an advantage to the plauts 10 dig in ſome 
thorough rotten dung. | 5 f 
When the ground is dug, mark out beds four feet in 


I ben 


— 
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Then get the leeks: chooſe the ſtrongeſt plants, and 
trim the roots, and cut off the tops of weſz e ben 
ant them, obſerving to put fix rows in each bed, and 
{et the plants the A of WY from one another 
in the rows. 


Hl. for Dol, 


Gather mint and baum, as alſo carduus, and all ſuch 
kinds of phyfical and pot-herbs as are now in flower, in 
order to dry, to ſerve the family in winter 

Theſe kinds of - herbs ſhould always be cut for the pur⸗ 
poſe of drying, when they are in the higheſt — nk 
which is when the plants are nearly of full Ke and 
juſt res into flower. Let them be cut, in dry weather, 
pr ſpread, or hung up in a dry airy place, out of the 
reach of the ſun ; and there let them dry gently ; ; y they 
ſhould be always dried in the ſnade. 


Herbs to diſtil. 


Likewiſe gather herbs to diſtil. Many of the proper 
kinds will de now arrived to full growth and advancing 
into flower; and that is the proper time to cut all ſuch 
berbs as are intended for the purpoſe of 8 5 


Plant Sage. 


Plant now, as ſoon as poſlible, flips of og ab An was 
omitted in the former months, and alſo the ſlips of {byſ- 
ſop. winter. ſavory, and ſuch like herbs, | 

Chooſe ſuch young flips as are about fix, or ſeven 75 
long, of proper ſtrength ; they muſt be planted in a ſhady 
border, inſerting them two thirds of their length into the 
earth ; give water at planting, and in dry We muſt 
be often repeated. | 


Gather Flowers of Phyſical and Pot-Horbs... | 


Gather ſome chamomile flowers, and the flowers of 
 marigolds and lavender, to lay up for the future ſervice 
of the family. 

Let them be gathered in a dry day, and ſpread to dry - 
in a ſhady. Oe; then put them up in paper bags till 
wanted. 


* 


Qs . c 5 Sorving 
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tho Sewing and Planting Peas and Beans. _ wh 
Put in a few pass and beans in the beginning,“ middle, 


and latter end ot this month, to try the chance of a late 


crop in September, &. | > 
The ſmall kinds are propereſt ta ſow and plant now; 
ſuch as the m_— charlton and golden kinds, &. 
and of beans, the whuc, bloſſoma, long pods, ſmall 
Spaniſh or mazagen beans, and the hke- ſorts. 
Let the ſame methods be obſerved now in ſowing and 
' planting theſe crops as adviſed laſt month. . 


$44 | | | | Watering. | | | N 
Watering ſnoull at this time, be duly practiſed in dy 
weather, to all ſuch plants as have been lately planted 
deut. till they have taken root. : 
This work ſhould, at this, ſeaſon, be always done in 
a morning or in an evening. The proper hours are, in 
a morning, any time between ſun-rifing and eight 
o'clock ;/ and between the hows of four and eight, or 

5 Clear the Ground. | 
Clear the ground now from the ſtalks and leaves of 
all ſuch plants as have done bearing. BY: 

In particular, clear away the ſtalks and leaves of the 
early crop of cauliflowers, and ler the piece be hoed 
and made perteftly clear trom all manner of rubbiſh and 
- weeds. 8 | 
Likewiſe pull up the ſtalks and haulm of ſuch beans 
and peas as have done bearing, and all ſuch other plants 
as are paſt ſervice; clearing away alfo all decayed. leave 
of cabbages, arrichokes, and all ſueh like rubbiſhy ht- 
ter, which both appear diſagreeable, and afford harbour 
to noxious vermin :. and let all large weeds be at the 
ſame time cleared off the ground. 

The ground will then appear neat, aßd will alſo be 
ready to dig, in order to be ſown or ptanted with au- 
tumn or winter crops. = 

It is atfo a great advantage to kitchen ground to be 


timely cleared from the rubbiſh; for the ſtalks of ſome 


plants continue to draw nouriſhment ; which, together 


with the weeds, would greatly exhauſt the ground. 5 
| e 


. 
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Mall. trees. . 


IN gardens where there are wall-trees that have not 
et had their ſummer pruning and naiting, that very 
needful work ſhould now be dose in the beginning of 
the month; otherwiſe, the fruit upon ſuch trees will not 
only be ſmall and ill grown, but will alſo be very ill 
taſted, in compariſon to the true flavour of theſe fruit, 
And, beſides retarding the growth and debafing the 
taſte of the fruit, it is alſo detrimental, in IN 
degree, to wall and eſpalier trees, to neglect the ſummer 
ordering and nailing, entirely nll this time ; and in par- 
ticular to apricots, peaches, and nectarines, and ſuch =y 
trees as produce their fruit principally upon the one yea! 
old _ | = va 3 | 
Befides, it cauſes great ity to the pruner to 
break through and regulate ſuch a thicket and confuſion of 
wood: requires treble the pains and labour, and can- 
not be executed with ſuch aceuracy as when the work is 
commenced early in the ſummer. 8 
There is a very great advantage in beginning betimes 
in the ſummer to train the uſeful ſhoots in à proper di- 
rection ; and at the ſame time to clear the trees from all 
ill placed and luxuriant wood; for when the uſeleſs wood 
is timely cleared out, and the uſeful ſhoots laid in cloſe 
and regular to the wall, the-ſun,- air, and gentle ſhowers, 
will have all along proper acceſs, nat only to promote the 
rowth and improve the flavour of the fruit, but alſo to 
arden or ripen the ſhoots properly, which 1s abſolutely 
neceſſary to their producing good fruit and proper wood 
next year, 1 
But however, where there are wall - trees ſtill remaining 
unregulated, do not fail to let that be done in the begin- 
ning of this month. 5 th | 8 
In doing this, obſerve, as ſaid in June, to clear out all 
very luxuriant wood; and all foreright and other il 
placed ſhoots are. alſo to be diſplaced; but mind in par- 
ticular to leave in the apricot, peach, and' neQtarine 
, trees, as many of the well-placed moderate growing 
thoots as can be conyeniently. laid in; and let them, at 
Q 6 | the 
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the ſame time, be all nailed in cloſe and regular to the 


| wall. : 


wanted, and let them now be diſplaced. _ 


"4 1 * 
—— — ci —e—ů— —— U 2 - 
9 
- 
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lately produced, muſt alſo now 


Do not ſhorten any of the. ſhoots at this time, but let 
every one be laid in at its proper length. - | 

Look alſo again over ſuch wall and eſpalier trees as 
were ordered and nailed the two laſt months; and ſee 
if all the proper ſhoots which were laid in laſt month keep 
firm in their places; and where there are any that have | 
been di placed, or are . looſe, or projet much from the 


Wall, let them be now nailed in again cloſe in their pro- 


per poſition. 


Likewiſe obſerve, if there has been any firaggling 
ſhoots produced fince laſt month, in places where not 


Management of Fig · trees. 208 


Now begin to nail fig-trees ; nail in as many of the 
ſhoots of theſe trees at this time as you can conveniently, | 
Lay them ſtraight and regular, and do not top or ſhorten 


any of them. Set the work of Aug. 


FVrmes. 


* Vines ſhould alſo be now looked over again, in order 
to clear them from all ſuch ſhoots as haye been produccd 
ſinee laſt month. 8 1 1 9 

In vines, many ſmall ſhoots generally riſe, one at leaſt 
from every eye of the fame ſummer's ſhoots which were 
laid in à month or two ago; and the fame ſmall ſhoots. 
muſt now, according as they are produced, be all as duly 


Miſplaced. 


All other fhoots, wherever Reed, that have been 
rubbed off cloſe ; and 
all ſuch ſhoots as ſhall riſe any time this month, ſhould 


as they come be continually taken off. 


© Where this is obſerved and duly practiſed, the bunches 
of grapes will de large and pefectly grown ; and every 
bunch will alſo ripen more regular and ſooner by at lea 


_three weeks, than where the vines are neglected and per. 


mitted to be over-run with uſeleſs ſhoots, See May and 

June. bs 1 3 
Deftroy Waſps and other Infefs. 

Now hang up in the wall-trees ſome vials filled with 


ſugared water, in order to catch and deſtroy waſps, *. 
. * ug : other 


—_ 
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other devouring inſects, before they begin to attack the- 
choice fruit now ripening. : 
Let at leaſt three ſuch vials be placed in each of the 

largeſt trees; and even in the leſſer trees, there ſhould 
not be leſs than two vials hung. up in each ; and this 
ſhould be duly praQtiſed in the peach and nectarine · trees, 
and ſuch like chotee kinds, <A CSM 
Where this is timely done, it will be a great protec- 
tion to the choice fruit: for the inſets, which will now 
begin to ſwarm about the wall-trees, will by the ſmell 
of the liquor, be decoyed into the vial, and be drowned. 
The vials ſhould. be often looked over in order to empty 
out ſuch inſects as are from time to time catched therein. 
They ſhould alſo be often refilled with a freſh quantity of 
the aboveſaid ſweetened water. | ; 7 


Deſtroy Snails. 

Continue to deſtroy ſnails. Search for them early in 
a morning and in an evening, and after ſhowers of rain. 

Theſe vermin do moſt damage to the choice wall-fruit ; 
and now in particular to the apricots, peaches, and necta- 
rines; which trees ſhould now be often and diligently 
looked over, in order to take and deſtroy them. 

Budding. N 

Bud in general apricots, peaches, and neftarines ; plums, 
cherries and pears. . 5 

That work may be done any time in this month, but 

the ſooner the principal budding is done the better. 
Let every fort be budded upon its proper ſtock; apri- 
cots, peaches, nectarines, and plums, ſhould be budded 
upon plum-ſtocks ; they generally make the ſtrongeſt and 
molt laſting trees, when budded upon ſtocks raiſed from 
plum-ſlones, or ſtocks raifed from the fuckers of plum- 
trees; though all theſe ſorts will alſo grow upon ſtocks 
of one another, raiſed from the flones of the fruit; and 
alſo upon almond ſtocks raiſed the ſame way: but the 
plum-ſtogk is always preferable for the general ſupply, 

Pears may be budded upon pear-ſtucks ; and theſe muſt 
be raiſed by ſowing the kernels. Pears alſo ſucceed well, 
in particular for the wall, when budded upon quince-ſtocks 
to dwarf them. pre „ FLEE: 

Cherries ave to be budded principally upon cherry- | 
ſtocks, which muſt be alſo raiſcd by ſowing the ſtones. N. |} 

5 I Such | 


ns 77 Tur PLEASURE, or: [July, 
Such cherries, plums, or pears, as was grafted in the 
ſpring and miſcarried, may nom be budded with any of 
the fame kinds of fruit; for theſe trees will ſucceed either 
by grafting or budding. | | 
Budding generally ſucceeds beſt when performed in 
cloudy weather, or in a morning or an evening after 
three or four o'clock; for the great power of the 'mid- 
day ſun is apt to dry the cuttings fo. much, that the buds 
would. not readily part from the wood. However, where 
there are large quantities to be budded, it muſt be per- 
formed atall opportunities. i | 
In performog this work, it muſt be obſerved, that 
where the trees are to be raiſed for the wall or eſpalier, 
the budding muſt be performed law in the ſtock: that 
is, the height of five or fix inches from the ground, and 
at five or fix feet for ſtandards : but for the method of 
peforming this work, fce the work of the Nar/ery for 
this month, $4? | 


bear fruit. a | | | 

What is meant by this, is, where there are wall or 
eſpalier· trees, that produce fruit not of the approved 
kinds, ſuch trees may now be budded with the forts de- 
fired ; and the budding is to be performed upon ſtrong 
ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's growth. 

Several buds may be put into every ſuch tree; by 
which means the wall or eſpalier will be ſoon covered 
with the defired kinds, and in two or three years after 
budding they will begin to bear. 


_—_— 
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Wer 2 JT 
Corkſcombs, Tricolors, and other curious annual Plants. 


RING out now the cockſcombs, tricolors, double 
balſams, and all other curious annuals as hare been 

kept till this time in drawing: frames, or in glaſs-caſes. 
When they ate brought out, let them be immediately 
well cleared from all decayed leaves; and at the ſame 
time ſlir the earth a little in the top of the pots, anc then 
add a ſprinkling of ſiſted carth over it. | Wh 
| Vhen 


Budding may alſo be performed now upon trees that 


1 * 2 * 
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When this is done, let every plant be immediviely ſup- 
ported with a ſtake of a proper height, particularly the 
combs, tricolors, and other tall plants. Let one hand- 
ſome ſtraight ſtake be fixed in each pot, and let the ſtem 
of the plant be tied neatly to it indifferent places. | 
Then let every plant be immediately watered, not 
only in the pots, but let the water be given all over the 
head of the plants ; this will refreſh them, aud cleanſe 
their leaves from duſt, and the whole” will make every 
plant appear lively and decent; they are then to be 
placed where they are to remain. . 
They muſt, in dry weather, be very duly fupplied with 
water; and this muſt be practiſed in general ro all fuch 
aunuals as are planted in pots. 77 HR , 


Tranſplant Annuals into the Borders, &c. 


Where there are any kinds of tranſplanting annuat 
plants ſtill remaining in -the ſeed-bed, or in the nurſery- 
bed, wherein they were pricked from the ſeed-bed, they 
ſhould in the beginning of the month be taken up with 
balls, or at leaſt with as much earth as you ean about their 
roots, and planted in the borders or places allotted for 
them to blow. | | : 5 | 

Let every gum as ſoon as-planted be immediately wa- 
tered, and fuch' as have long ſtems muſt be ſapported 
with ſtakes. | #7 | | 


— 


T he care of choice Caruat ions. | 
Continue the attendanee and care of the. choice kinds 
of the potted ſtage carnations. | | 
Obſerve their flower-pods ; and as they begin to break 
for flowering, if any ſeem to advance irregularly, they 
may be afliiied by opening the pods deeper, in the man- 
ner as directed in the former month, to promote their 
regular” ſpreading; for in this confſiſts the principal 
beauty of the choice carnations. pea 
To preſerve theſe .carnations longer in beauty, they 
ſhould, when in bloem, be protected from wer and the 
mid-day ſun, and from the depredation of vermin, ſuch, 
as earwigs, &. which eat off the flower | petals at the 
The moſt ready method to do this is to place the pot 
where they can be occaſionally ſhaded and ſheltgged ; but 
3” Ah upon ſome kind of elevated ſtand. or ſtage; 
i wWbich 


a. 
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which ſhould be a flight wooden erection, having a plat- 
form for the „ about tro feet high, and wide 
enough to contaln two or three rows of them: the length 
in proportion to the number of pots; and it is proper ta 
have the top of the ſtage covered; but this cover muſt be 
ſupported at a convenient height, ſo as not to hide the 
flowers, or draw them up weak. For that purpoſe, let 
a light-frame of open work be made in the manner of 
the roof of a houſe, or it may be made arch-ways, and 
make it the full width and length of the ſtage, This 
kind of roof is to be placed over, and ſuppęited 


upon a row of poſts on each fide of the ſtage ; or may a 
be contrived to be ſupported upon only one ro of polls, 
which muſt be erected juſt along the middle of the ſtage. b 
The poſts muſt be about two or three inches. {quare, l 
and muſt ſtand about five or fix feet aſunder. They mult d 
alſo be of proper height, ſo as to ſupport the roof in ſuch 
a manner as to defend the flowers from wet, and the ke 
| ſcorching heat of the fun; and at the fame time io ad- le 
mit of viewing them with pleaſure. | 
Tbe roof is, when the plants are in bloom, to be co- al 


vered with painted canvas or oiled paper; or for want 
ot theſe, with ſome large thick garden mats. And to 
prevent the approach of creeping inſects, the bottom 
poſts are ſometimes. placed through 1 ſmall, 
leaden or earthen ciſterns, which being filled with water, 
prevents the vermin from aſcending the ſtage. 

But in default of the opportunity of having ſuch a 
ſtage as above, a temporary one may be made, by ravg- 
ing two rows of planks, either upon ſhort poſts half a 
yard high, or large garden pots turned the mouth down- 
wards ; and if placed on pans of water, it will retard the 
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| | progreſs of infects from aicending to the flower. ; N 2 
\ Do not forget to refreſh the pots duly with water; in * 
2 hot weather thex will require a little once every other nel 
g 6 DE ; tim 
g | Senſitive Plants. op 
|: The ſenfitive plants, if you raiſed any, ſhould now be T 
4 again plunged in a moderate heat, under glaſſes, to for · ring 
| ward them, except you have the conveniency of a hot- pots, 
1 houſe, where you may keep them conſtantly in the barł- B 
{1 | bed ; 64 wher 

| 


But thoſe who have no ſuch conveniency, muſt,.2s 


above, place the pots containing them continually — 
4 F ; aſſes, 
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laſſes, either in a green houſe, glaſs- caſe, or garden- : 
— but in winter they muſt be kept conſtantly in a 
hot-houſe, or on any hot · bed where a conſtant good heat 
x kept up. : ee Tx 
Thoſe plants ark ſingularly curious on account of their 
leaves, which on the leaſt touch immediately drop and 
quickly contract themſelves, and do. not riſe and recover 
gain in leſs than an hour. LOSE. 2D; 


Lay Carnations and double Seweet-xvilliams. 
Continue to lay carnations to propagate them; and 


alſo double ſweet - williams. 23 | 

This work may be performed any time in this month, _ 
but the ſooner it is done the better; and in doing it the 
ſame method. is to be practifed now in every article as 
directed in June. ” 6 age 

Examine the layers from time, to time, and ſee they 
keep ſecurely in their places; when they have ſtarted, 
let them be pegged down again in their proper poſition. 

Let them in ry weather be often watered, and let this 


always be done with moderation. 


T ren/plant Carnation Layers. 2 
Take off and tranſplant ſuch carnation layers as were 
lad about the middle or towards the latter end of June. 
They will, by the laſl week in this month, be tolerably 
nell rooted, . | 8 N 
Let them at that time be examined, and if they have 
made tolerable roots, let them be taken off with great 
care, When they are taken up, let the lower part of the 
falk be cut off cloſe to the llit part of the layer; and 
ns bye tops of the leaves, and let them be immediately 
planted. | by | 
The layers of the choiceſt kinds may be planted fingly 
in ſmall pots; and when planted ſet the pots immedi- 
nely in a ſhady place, and let them be from time to | 
2 moderately watered, till the plants have taken freſh = 


| 
N 
| 
They are to remain in the ſmall pots till the begin- | 
| 
| 
| 


* 
_ ! — ——_ - 
* * 

— — 


ung of March, and then to be planted into the large 
pots, where they are to remain to blow. 

But the layers of the common kinds of carnations, ſhould, ,. 
When taken off, be : Planted in a bed of rich earth. ; 


— % 


* 
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Let the bed be three feet broad, and rake the ſurkace 
even ; and then plant the liyers in rows, ſetting them 
about five or fix inches aſunder; and let them be di. 

rectly watered. | | 
Loet them remain in this bed to get ſtrength till October, 
ö | obſerving to weed and water them occationally till that 
| ume they ate then to be taken up with balls, and plant. 

ed in the borders. 5 * i 


| Propagate Pinks by Piping, &c, 

Still may plant cuttings or pipings of pinks, &c. the be- 
|  ginming or middle of this month for propagation, in the 
manner related in June, taking the young ſhoots of the 
| year, they will yet take root freely. See June. 


Trasſplanting Perennial Plants. 


- Tranſplant, where it was not done in June, the peren- 
nal plants, which were ſown in March or April, &c. 
The wall-flowers, and ſtock July flou ers, in particular, 
will now want tranſplanting from the ſeed-bed, and all 
the ſweet-williams,  columbiges, Canterbury or pyri- 
midal bell-flowers, with the Greek valerian, tree-prim- 
roſe, fingle ſearter-lychnis and 'rufe-campions : French 
| © honey+fuckies, and 14 viſa and all others of the 
perennial and biennial ki . | 
They muſt now all be planted in nurſery-beds. Pre. 
pow ſome beds for that purpoſe three feet and a halt 
d, rake the ſurface even, and then immediately put 
in the plants, each fort ſeparate ; plant fix rows in each 
bed, and place the plants about fix inches aſunder in 
the row; let them be directly watered as ſoon as planted, 
and occaſionally afterwards, till they have ſtruck goud 
root 


Let them remain here to acquire a proper growth and 
firength for a final tranſplantation, next October, No- 
vember, or in the ſpring; at which times are to de 
taken up with balls, and planted in the borders, ot 
where intended: or ſome of the more curious may 2 


next p car. 


; Aaricals Plants in Pots. 


Look now and then to the choice auricula plants i 


pots, When dead leaves at any ume appear * " 
| : 0 9 Plaus 


9 


be planted in pots ; all of which will flower in perfech' d. 
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| plants, let them be immediately taken off, and let no 
weeds grow in the pots. en 

' The plants will alfo in dry weather require to be pretty 
often watered, and this muſt not be omitted, | 


Tranſplant the ſeedling Auriculas and Polyanthuſes. 
Tranſplant the ſeedling auriculas which were ſown laſt 
autumn, or early. in the fpring, as alſo the polyanthuſes 
that were ſown in the ſpring ſeaſon; for it is now time 
10 remove them out of the ſeed- be. f 
Chooſe a ſport for them well defended from the mid-day 
ſun, Let the ground be very neatly dug; rake the fſur- 
face even, and immediately put in the phints. 8 
Let them be planted about four inches aſunder each 
way, obſerving to cloſe the earth very well about them ; 
and let them be gently watered. They muſt after. this 
be kept clear from weeds, and, in dry weather, ſhould 
be moderately watered every two or three days ducing the 
fummer ſeaſon. ay . 05S | " : 
| Take up Bulbous Roots,  ,. © 
Take up bulbous roots where neceſſary to be done, 
igreendſe to the hints given the tud former ' months. 
Many ſorts will now be paſt flowering, and their leaves 
will be decayed, and may then be taken up in order to 
kparats the off-ſers from the principal roots. The crown 
imperials, red lilies, bulbous iriſes, and -narciſſuſes, and 
w_ other bu!bs, will now be in a condition for this 
pradlice. 5 3 
Let them be taken up in a dry time, and, aſter ſeparat- 
ing the off-ſets, the principal roots may be then either 
planted again immediately, or may be properly dried and 
cleaned, and put up till October or November ; when the 
borders may be conveniently dug, and the roots regular- 
y planted. n | 5 1 
The ſmall off-ſets which are taken at any time from 
bulbous roots, ſhould, as many as you want, be platted 
by themſelves in 2 nurſery- bed, and there remain a year 
or two to gather ſtrength, and then are to be planted out 
among the other proper roots in beds or borders, 8 


Sͤcarlet Lychais, Sc. THT Wo 
The double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral other plants of 

the like kind, may ſtill be propagated by cuttings. 
| | : The % 


o 
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The cuttings muſt be of the youngeſt flower-ſtems, d 
ſuch as are not become hard and ligneous; and ſhould 
be prone the beginning of this month, otherwiſe they 
will not root freely; they are now to be prepared an 
planted in the manner as mentioned in the forme: 
month, and to be treated in every reſpect as there d. 


. 
* 


Marv Graf ævalli. and Lawns. 


Mow graſs-walks and lawns : and let this be duly per. 
formed about once a week, which will keep.the graſs i 
general in tolerable good order. | : | 

The graſs walks, lawns, | &c. ſhould alſo be now and 
then rolled; this is neceſſary to render the ſurface firm and 
even: and where it is duly performed in a proper manner, 
it is a vaſt addition to the neatneſs and beauty of the plats 
or walks. | | 

Proper rolling alſo renders the graſs much eafier to be 
mown. The mowing can be performed with more exad 
neſs and expedition. 


Gravel- walli. 
Gravel - walks ſhould alſo be kept exceeding clean and 


| neat, Let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any fort of litter 

to be ſeen upon them; and let them alſo be duly rolled. 
To keep theſe walks in decent order, they ſhould, at 

this ſeaſon, be always rolled at leaſt twice every week. 


| Cut Box Edgings. 

Continue to cut edgings of box where it was not done the 
former month. 1 
Let this be done in a moiſt time, for when box is cut 
in dry hot weather, it is apt to change to a ruſty brown 
hue, and make a very ſhabby appearance; obſerve in 
cutting thefe edgings to keep them pretty low, and do 
net let them get too broad. | W 

Never let them grow higher than three or four inches 
at moſt, and very litile broader than two; they will chen 
appear neat. 


Clip Hedges. 


Now begin alſo to clip hedges. - In doing this work 
it ſhould be obſerved, that ſuch hedges as are trimmed 


In 


— 


in the beginning of this month, will need to be cut again 
in fix weeks or two months time, or thereabouts. | 

Therefore, «when only one cutting in a ſeaſon is in- 
tended, it will in that caſe be proper not to begin to clip 
ſuch hedges until the end of this month, or rather the 
beginning of Auguſt. 5 7 

But where there are horn-beam, elm, lime, thorn, or 
ſuch like hedges in gardens, either by way of fence, or 
ornament, they ſhould, in order to keep them perfectly 
neat and cloſe, be clipped twice in the ſummer, | 

The firſt clipping ſhould be performed about midſum- 
mer, or within a fortnight after that time; and the ſecond 
ſhould be done in the beginning or middle, or at lateſt 
towards the latter end of Auguſt, e 


Deſtroy Weeds in the Borders. 

Deſtroy weeds in the borders, and let this be always 
done in due time; particularly let none ſtand to come 
to ſeed. | R . | 

The borders, in particular, next the walks, ſhould be 
at all times kept very clear from weeds, and from all 
manner of rubbiſh. ; 
When the borders are at any time hoed, let them be 
immediately raked, in order to draw off the weeds and 
all other litter; and- this will make the ſurface ſmooth 
and clean, and will appear exceeding neat. 3-41 

The clumps and other compartments - planted with 
flowering-ſhrubs and evergreens ſhoyld alſo be kept very 
clean from weeds, eſpecially , where the ſhrubs ſtand wide 
enough to diſcover the ground, which when weeds ap- 
pear, ſhould be hoed, and then neatly raked. + - 


Trimming F lowering-ſhrubs and Evergreens. 

Look at this time over the flowering-ſhrubs and ever- 
greens; and, with a knife, let ſuch as are grown rude 
de trimmed, | | | 

What is meant by this is, where the ſhrubs have 
duced ſtrong and rambling ſhoots, ſo that the different 
ſirubs interfere with each other, let the ſhoots of ſuch 
ſhrubs be now either cut our, or ſhortened in ſuch a man- 


and allo that every ſhrub may be ſeen diilincly without 
e ouding upon one another. | 8 


1 7 : Supports | 
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ner as to form the head of the plant fomewhar regular; 
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Supporting Flowering | 
Continue to ſtake and tie up the 3 ſuch flower. 
ing-plants as ſtand in need of ſupport. 

There are now many forts that demand that Care, and 
it mould always be done in due time before the plants ar 
broken by the wind, or borne down by their own weight, 
Ang in ſtaking and tying up the different kinds, obſerve, 
as (aid in the 8 let every ſtake be well pro. 
purtioned to the height of the plant it is to ſupport; for 
it looks ill to ſee the — of ſtakes ſucking up high abore 
the plants they ſ 


upport. 
Obſerve alſo to let the ſtems of the plants be tied in fe | 


veral places to the ſtake ; and let — ng be done in: 
neat manner, not ſuffering long ragged ends of the ty 
to hang dangling in fight; this is otten regarded, but 


It has a en appearance. 
| Cutting down decayed Flower gftems. 


Go now-and then round the borders, and cut down the 
ems of ſuch flower plants as are paſt flowering. 

But this is now prineipally to be underſtood of the pe 
rennial fibrous rooted plants: the bloom of many ot tueſe 
kinds will now be paſt; and the ſtems ſhould always, ac- 
cording as the flower decays, be (except where feed is 

wanted) immediately cut down; then the plant, though 

flowering, will decont. 
2 —2 — ſtalks be cut down cloſe to 
the head of the plants, and at the ſame time clear each 


at from any decayed leaves. 


# 3 
Tan Noss za r. 


Budding. Directious for performing that Work. 


UP apricots, peaches, and nectarines. This is non 
the principal ſeaſon to perform that work, and let 


them be budded upon proper ſtocks. 
There are no ſtocks fo proper to bud theſe kinds upon 


as plums, raiſed principally from the ſtones of the fruit; 


as directed, in the work of the nurſery for February, 
| March, 


- 
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March, October, and November, &c. and when the 
4:ks are in the third year's growth, they are then fit to 
de budded. The rule is, that when they are from about 
kalf an inch, or a little leſs, to about an inch in diame- 
ter, in the place where the bud is to be inſerted, they are 
then ol à proper ſizaae. 5 | 

Thcie ſtocks may alfo be raiſed from ſuckers which riſe 
fromthe roots of plum trees, 0 | a . 

Bud alſo plums, pears and cherries, and let theſe ſorts 
be alſo budded upon proper ſtocks. 

Plums ſhould be badded upon plum-ſtocks, raiſed from 
the tones. Pears ſucceed belt when budded upon quince 
or pear-ſtocks raiſed by ſowing the kernels; but the 
quince-ſtocks are alſo raiſed from cuttings, or by layers 
orſuckers from. the roots of the trees. | I 


The quince is the proper ſtock whereon to bud pears as 
ae intended to be dwarfs for walls or eſpaliers, and thoſe 
for full ſtandards ſhould be budded on peat-ſtocks. , 

lu performing the operation of budding, regard muſt 
be had whether the tree 1s intended to be a dwarf for the 
wall, or eſpalier, or for a ſtandard; and muſt be accord- 
mely performed lower, or higher in the ſtock ; but re- 
member that the head of the ſtock is not now to be cut 


off, 


Where the trees are intended for the wall or eſpalier, 
the budding muſt alſo be done near the ground; that 
is, chooſe a ſmooth part of the ſtock at about the height 
of fix or eight inches, and in that part of the ſtock let the 
bud be inſerted, —_—_ 

This is the proper height to bud the ſtocks in order to 
raiſe dwarf trees; they will then - readily furniſh the wall 
or — from the very bottom, with proper beariug 
woOd. 

But when it is intended to raiſe ſtandard-trees, the 
bulding may be performed higher in the ſtock, | 

To raiſe ſtandards, the ſtock may be budded at the 
deight of three, four, or even ſix feet. But for this 
purpoſe mind to chooſe ſtocks that are grown to a proper 
ze, for this mult always be obſerved when the ſtocks are to 
de budded at that height, | : 

The manner of performing the work of budding or in- 
Kulating, is this: 

la the firſt-place be provided with a ſharp pen knife, 
With a flat ivory haft. The haft ſhould be ſomewhat 


taper, 


© 
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- raper,/ and quite thin at the end; which knife. and haft 
is to be uſed as hereufter directed; and alſo; provide ſome 
new baſs mat for bandages; and let this, before you ufc 
i, e bu an, 
In the next place, you are to provide a parcel. of cut. 
tings of the reſpeCtive trees from, which, you intend to 
take the buds: theſe cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the fame 
ſummer's growth, and muſt be cut from ſuch trees x; 
are in health, bear well, and ſhoot. freely, minding 10 
chooſe ſuch ſhoors as hase ſtrength, and are free in their 
growih, but not luxuriant.. Stats . 
Having your cuttings, knife, baſs, and every thing 
ready, then proceed in the following manner: 
With the above knife, make a croſs. cut in the rind of 
the ſtock, mindiug to make the cut no deeper than the 
bark ; then from the middle of the crofs cut, let another 
be made downward, about two inches in length, ſo that 
the two cuts together forma ff. 
Then get one of your cuttings, or ſhoots, and take of 
„ Gm han ⅛ 5 ͤrnt : ol 
Lou are to begin towards the lower, or biggeſt end of 
the ſhoot; and, in the firſt place, cut off all the leaves 
from the ſaid ſhoot, obſerving; to leave the foot-ſtalks of 
them remaining; then, about an inch below the lower 
bud or eye, make a croſs cut in the ſhoot, almoſt half 
way through, with the knife ſlanting upward; and with 
a clear» cut, bring it out about half an inch abore the 
eye or bud, detaching the bud with part of the bark and 
wood thereto. Then immediately let that part of the 
wood which was taken off with the bud, 4 ſeparated 
from the bark, which «muſt remain with the bud; and 
this is readily done with your knife, placing the point of 
it between the bark and wood at one end, and ſo pull 
off the woody part, which will readily part from thc 
bark ; then quickly examine the inſide, 40 ſee if the. eye 
of the bud be left ; for if there appear a ſmall hole, the 
eye is gone with the wood, and is therefore uſeleſs: take 
another; but if there be no hole, the bud is good, aud 
is to be immediately inſerted in the ſtock; obſerving, 
for the reception of the bud, to raiſe gently, with the 
| haft of your knife, the bark of the ſtock, downwards, 
on each ſide, from the croſs cut, and directly thruſt the 
hud gently in between the bark and the wood, placing it as 
fmooth as poſſible; obſerving, it the bud be too long 1 


_- 
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the inciſion in the ſtock, to ſhorten it accordingly when 
inſerted, ſo as to make it flip in readily, and lie perfedtly 


cloſe in every part. 


Having thus fixed the bud, let the ſtock in that part be 
immediately bound round with a ſtring of new baſs mat, 
beginning a little below the cut, and ton upwards, 
drawing it cloſely round to the top of the lit ; but be furs 
to miſs the eye of the bud, bringing the tying cloſe to 
below and above, * juſt leaving the very eye open; * 
this finiſhes the work for the preſent, FE Ca Ay Og Tan Ip 

In three weeks or a month after the inoculation is per- 
formed, the buds will have, taken with the ſtock, which 
is diſcoverable by the bud appearing plump; and ' thoſe 
that have not taken will appear black and decayed :. theres» 
fore, let the bandages of thoſe which have taken be looſen- 
ed; and this is done in order to give free courſe to the 
ſap, that the bud, according as it ſwells, may not be 
pinched; for were the bandages ſuffered to remain as firſt 
tied, they would pinch the buds, and ſpoil them. To 
prerent this, it would be moſt adviſeable to looſen them 
all in about three weeks, or, at fartheſt a month after bud- 
ding; which concludes the work till next March: as un- 
til which time, the bud remains dormant, then ſhoots forth 
with vigour, 5 . 

At that time, i. e. the beginning of March, you are to 
cut off the heads of the ſtocks ; obſerving to cut them 
off about a hand's breadth above the inſertion of the bud; 
and this part of the ftock left above the bud is to remain 
till next ſpring, and will ſerve to tie the ſhoot to, which 
the bud makes rhe firſt ſummer ; for the buds never begin 
to ſhoot till the ſpring after budding. Or you may cut the 
head off at once near the bud, behind it in a flannng man- 
ner: — See the management of new budded treees in 
March, &c. | fl 

The general ſeaſon to bud or inoculate is from about the 
middle of June, till near the ſame time in Auguſt, accord- 
ing to the forwardneſs in growth of the ſhoots of the dif- 
ferent trees you would bud from ; and this you may al- 
ways eaſily know by trying the buds ; and when they will 
readily part. from the wood, .as above mentioned '1n the 
work, it is then the proper me to bud the ſeveral Kinds 
of _ and other trees and ſhrubs that will grow by that 
method, : | 2 
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main in the ſeed - bed till March. 
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Examine the trees which were budded laſt: Summer. 
Tock over the trees which were budded laſt ſummer, and 
let all ſhoots that ariſe from the ſtock, beſides the bud, be 


diſplaced; for theſe would rob the proper ſhoot of ſome 


nouriſhment. | 

* The buds will now have made vigorous ſhoots, if an 

ſeem to require ſupport, let them now be properly heated, 
ither with ſtakes, or tied to the part of the ſtock left abort 
te bud, when headed down. | 


Grafted Trees. 


© 'Grafted trees ſhould alſo be at times looked over, in or 


der to diſplace all ſuch ſhoots as are at any time produced 
From the ſtocks. 54 

Examine alſo if any of the grafts have made ſuch vigo- 
rous ſhoots as to require ſupport, and let them be ſecured, 


Tranſplant ſeedling Firs. 
This is now a proper time to tranſplant ſome of the 
hoiceſt kinds of ſeedling firs and pines. 
But this 1s to be underſtood principally where the plants 
ſtand very thick in the ſeed-bed ; and it is better (though 
at this ſeaſon it is attended with trouble) than to ſuffer them 
all to remain in the ſeed-bed till the fpring ; becauſe, 


| Where they ſtand very thick, they would be apt to draw, 


and ſpoil one another. | 

They will ſucceed very well when tranſplanted at this 

time, but only require much care to ſhade and water them. 

Beds muſt be prepared for them about three feet broad: 
the ſurface muſt be raked even, and then put in the plants 
about three inches a-part, and let them be immediately 
gently watered. | 

The plants muſt be duly ſhaded every day from the ſun, 
until they have taken root; and this muſt-not be omitted, 
otherwiſe the ſun would born them up. 

Let them be alſo duly ſupplied with water till they have 
taken freſh root, The waterings ſhould, in dry weather be 
often repeated, but always very moderate. 

They will ſoon take root, provided they are duly treated 
as above directed; and will get ſome ſtrength by Michaelmas 
to enable them to endure the cold in winter; which they 
generally do better than thoſe which are permitted to re- 


But, 


Tre, 
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But, to repeat the caution, be ſure to let ſuch ſeedlings 


az are tranſplanted at this time, be properly ſladed trom 


the ſun, or all will be loſt, 
Tnoctlate and lay curious Shrubs. 


Inoculate roſes. This is to be underſtood principally of 
ſome of the curious kinds, ſuch as the moſs, Provence, and 


others, that ſeldom produce ſuckers; for it is by ſuckers 
from the root that moſt of the common Kinds of roſes are 


propagated. P22 | 
Therefore, ſuch kinds of roſes as ſend up no ſuckers, may 
be propagated by inoculation, and this is the time. 


The budding is to be performed upon ſtocks raiſed from 
roſe ſuckers taken from any of the common kinds. FE 

Some ſorts of roſes as do not produce ſuckers may alſo 
be propagated by layers, which ſhould be layed in the 
autumn ſeaſon, or ſome of the fame year's ſhoots' may be 
lad at Midſummer, and the beginning of this month; 
and they will ſometimes be rooted by Michaelmas. 


Jaſmines ſhould alſo be budded now, chis is the moſt cer- 8 


tun method to raiſe the curious kinds. | 

The common white jaſmine is the proper ſtock to bud 
the curious kinds upon: and the budding ſhould be per- 
formed in the firſt or ſecond week in the month. ny 

Some of the curious ſorts of jaſmmes may alſo be pr 

gated by layers, but they ſhoul be laid in the ſpring, ob- 
erving to lay the young branches of the laſt year; or if 
ſome of the young ſhoots the ſame year be laid in June, and 
beginning of this month, they will ſometimes put out the, 
roots the fame year. VG 1 | 

And ſome of 
by cuttings; particularly that called che Cape jaſemine, but 
they ſhould be planted in pots plunged in a hot- bed. This 
loft muſt be kept in the green-houle all winter. 
This is alſo the proper time ro inoculate many other cu- 
nous kinds of trees and ſnrubkt - 4 


f "aterings 


ed in the ſeed-beds, trees, and ſhrubs, &c. 


ſedlings, will, in 2 TIE dry time, require to be watered 
| 0 2 Lt 244. 4 6 3's ; . N 


the curious ſorts may alſo be propagated 


Watering m very dry weather muſt ſtill be duly praciic- 
Theſe beds of the more delicate kinds of ſmall young 
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at leaſt once every two or three days; and it will be a vr 
advantage tothe young' plants in general, provided the ua. 
terings be done with moderation; that is, not to water 
them too heavily, or to give too much at any one time. 


3 IP 10 Deſftroy Weeds. | 
- Deſtroy weeds; and let it be done with care and diligence, 
CHO ſuch appear in the ſeed-beds of young plants of 
anv R 24 | $4 N 's 
Nothing is ſo deſſructive in ſeed beds as weeds ; they 
ſhould be therefore always taken out with care, before they 
grow to any great head; for if permitted to grow large, 
they will do the young trees and ſhrubs of every kind more 
injury in two or three weeks, than they would be able to 
recover in twelve months. n Lag | 
Let the nurſery in general be kept always as clean as 
poſſible from weeds ; for this will not only be an advan. 
rage to the plants, but it alſo. looks well to ſee a nurſery 
clean. e 
When weeds appear between rows of tranſplanted trees, 
ſuch may be at all times eaſily and expeditioufly deſtroyed, 
by applying a good ſharp hoe to them in dry days, 
One thing is to be particularly ooſerved in the article of 
weeds ; viz. not to ſuffer any, in any part of the nurſery, 
to ſtand to perfect their ſeeds; for was that permitted, th 
| ſeeds would ſhed upon the ground, and lay a foundation 


for a ſeven years crop. 


. 
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FNRANGE and lemon- trees ſhould now be well attend- 
5 ed when the weather is dry, in order to ſupply them 
wich water as often as needful; they will ſtand in need of 
this article at leaſt two or three times a week. - 

Orange and lemon- trees, which have now a great crop of 
young fruit ſet upon them, ſhould be.looked over with great 
attention, in order to thin the fruit where they are produced 


too cloſe to one another in cluſlerr. x 
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f In doing this, mind to thin them regularly, leaving no 


to or more fruit too near to one another; and let the 
number of fruit on the different trees be proportioned to 
the particular ſtrength and growth of each, leaving the 
principal ſupply chiefly only on ſuch ſhoots or branches as 
have Nen ſtrength. enough to bring them te any 
due ſize; and le 5 
proportioned to its ſtrength, being careful to leaze the 
torwardeſt, moſt promiſing, and beſt placed fruit: do not 
leave too many on a weakly tree, but obſerve a due medi- 
um on the moſt healthy _ {trongeſt trees. gen 
Thoſe trees which have now a ſufficient quantity of fruit 
{ upon them, may be diveſted of all flowers that aſter 
make their appearance, ſo as there may be no unneceſſa 
growth to exhauſt the nouriſhment which is no ſo neceſſary 
to the growth of the new-ſet fruit. | 


* 


Refreſhing the Orange and Lemon-tree Tubs with new E arth, 


Where the pots or. tubs of orange trees were not lately 
refreſhed with ſome new earth in tubs in the former 
months, that work ſhould now be performed; it will be 
of great uſe in forwarding the growth of the new-ſer fruit, 
and it 1— alſo greatly enliven the plants, and do them 
much Qs. | 5153344 - | an 

In doing this, take care to looſen the earth in the top of 
the tubs to a little depth, and take ſome out; then fill ic 
vp again directly with freſh earth, and give it ſome water. 


Propagate various Exotics by cutting, tc. 


Plant cuttings or. flips of myrtles, to propagate them ; 
alſo geraniums and African ſages, ciſtuſes, and ſeveral other 
exotic ſhrubs, which may be propagated by planting cut- 
ungs of the young ſhoots thereof any time in this month; 
but, if done the beginning of the month, there will be 
the greater chance of their ſueceedi gg. 
Several ſorts will readily take root in common earth, 
without the aſſiſtance of artificial warmth, and particular] 
2 of the ſhrubby _ % geraniums ; but all the forts 

cuttings may be greatly forwarded if planted in pots. 
and plunged 35 moderate hot-bed. 5 1 57 : 

In chooſing the cuttings, &c. let them be taken from ſuch 
trees as are healthy and ſtrong, and ſhoot- freely. +. Chooſe 
proper ſhoots ; theſe __ be principally of the ſame ſum- 


3 mer's 


t the number of fruit. on each branch be 
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mer's growth, and fuch as have ſome ſtrength; and the 
proper ler geh is from four or five to about eight inches; 
bur the myrtle cuttings ſhould not be more than from about 
three or four to five or fix inches long, and muſt be all the 
ſame ſummer's ſhoots. | 

Having procured ſuch cuttings, let the leaves be taken 
off more than half way up, and then plant them. 

But although the above cuttings, and ſeveral others of 
the hardier ſotts of 'green- houſe ſhrubs, will take root with. 
out the help of artificial.heat, and particularly, as abore 
hinted, all the ſhrubby kinds of geraniums, which will 
grow in a bed of common earth, yet, if planted in pots 
and plunged in a gentle heat, either of any common hot- 
bed,- or the back bed in the ftove, it would greatly for- 
ward their rooting. ä | 
| However, when a hot-bed cannot be readily obtained, 
and that it is intended to propagate the myrtle, geranium, 
or any other of the common green-houſe ſhrubs, by cut- 
rings, let a bed, or otherwiſe large pots, of rich light eanh 
be prepared. | | 

Into thoſe pots let rhe cuttings be planted, at about two 
inches diftance, putting each cutting ſo much into the 
earth, chat only about two or three inches of the top may 
appear. : 1 

As ſoon as they are planted, give a moderate watering, 
and this ſertles the earth cloſe about every plant. 

Then immediately place the pots either in one of the 

common garden- frames, and put on the lights, or may 
cover down each pot with a hand or bell-glaſs. | 

After this, the cuttings are to be ſhaded with fingle 
mats, every day when the ſun ſhines, till they are rooted, 
and muſt be moderately watered every two days. 

It is the beſt method to plant the myrtles and all other 
cuttings and flips of green-houſe-plants in pots; and then, 
if they ſhould not happen to be well rooted before winter, 
the pots with the cut can be moved into the green- 
houſe. wy | | 

The pots for this purpoſe ſhould be rather of a large fie. | 

They muſt be filled with rich earth, within half an inch | 
or an inch of the brim: water them moderately every two | 
or three days in hot weather. 5 

For ſomie particulars in planting myrtte cuttings, fee 


lune. 
J | Syccnlent 
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Succulent Plants. 1 
This is alſo a proper time to plant cuttings of moſt kinds 
of ſucculent plants. | 0587 * 
Particularly euphorbiums; all the ſorts of ficoideſes, 
and ſedums, with the torch-thiſfle; and the other kinds 
of cereuſes, and alſo the Indian fig; and many other ſuc« 
culent kinds. wy & 
The method of propagating theſe kinds of plants is eaſy 
enough; it is done principally by cuttings, and the ma- 
nagement of them is this: . 
fn the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerve, that the 
cuttings of many of theſe kinds of plants will take root 
tolerably free in a bed or pots of light compoſt, without 
the help of artificial heat; but yet the aſſiſtance of a mo- 
derate hot- bed would make them more certainly take root; 
and in a much ſhorter time, either placed in a bark · bed of 
a hot-houſe, &c, or upon any common hot-bed either 
made of dung or bark; bark is the beſt ; but where that 
is not, dung will do. Make a bed for one light box, or 
ſome hand- glaſſes, and cover the dung four or ſive inches 
deep with frefh earth... _ 
Next, let it be obſerved, that as many of theſe ſucculent 
plants differ widely in the manner of their growth, no par- 
ticular length can be properly aſſigned the cuttings; but 
muſt be taken as they can be found, from two or three to 
kx, ſeven, or eight inches in length, according to the 
growth of the particular plants, ö 
| Having nxed upon the cuttings, let them, with a ſharp 
knife, be ſeparated at one cut from the mother plant, and 
let thein be immediately laid in a dry place in the green- 
houſe, &. out of the ſun, till the bottom, or cut part, 
be dried or healed over; becauſe, if they were to be planted 
before that was eſſected, the moiſture from the wound would 
r0t the cutting in that part. 0 | 
When they have lain ten or- twelve days, they will be 
in proper order for planung; then let ſome pots be filled 
with ſome dry light compolt, This being done, plant 
= cuttings in the pots, and cloſe the earth well about 
m. „ A a edt Bl 
Then immediately plunge the pots to their rims, either 
in the hot-houſe bark- bed, or in a common hot - bed, 
under the glaſſes; and ſhade them with mats, in the mid 
R 4 f dle 
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dle of ſunny days, till the cuttings are rooted: and give 


now and then à little water. 


* 


; Bur, as in default of a hot-bed, many of the preen · houſt 


ſucculent cuttings will take root in any common light earth, 
they may either be planted in ſuch, or in pots, plunging 
theſe into the earth, aud cover them either with hand- 
glaſſes, or a frame and glaſſes, managing them as above. 
As i 11.9 Watering the Green-houſe Plants, 
In dry weather, the green-houſe plants in general ſhould 
be very duly ſupplied with water ; for this now becomes a 
needful article to theſe plants. „ A | 
Some of theſe plants will require a little water, in d 
weather, every day; particularly the plants in {mail pots. 
Others will need a refreſhment every other day; and ſome 
once in three or four days, according to the ſize of the dit- 
ferent pots or tubs, and as they are leſs or more expoſed to 
the fun. Let them, therefore, be looked over every day, 
and ſuch as want it be accordingly ſupplied with that 
article, | t 
But let this be now particularly obſerved, in ſuch places 
where the plants are expoſed to the full ſun ; for in ſuch a 
fituation the plants . to be very often watered, 


Clear the Pots from Weeds, © 


Let all the pots or tubs be now kept very clean; that is, 
let no weeds, or any fort of litter, be ſeen upon them. 
Es Shifting into larger Pots, | : "I 
- Where any of the green houſe plants, young or old, 
are in want of larger pots, they may ſtill be removed into 
„ | | | 

In performing this operation, mind to take the plant out 
of the prefent pot, with the ball entire; and then, with a 
ſharp knife, pare off all the matted roots on the ſides and 
bottom of the ball of earth; and at the ſame time, take 
aa _ of the old, both from the ſides and bottom of 
CTR | . | 

The ball being thus trimmed, ſet the plant immediately 
in the ye pot, and fill up all round with ſome freſh 
earth, and then give ſome water. | 


The 
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The pots ate then to be removed to a face Where 15 
plants can be defended from boiſterous 1 ds, and 745 
the greateſt. part of the day from the ſun. | i os: 


Logſeniag and giving ſome fre Earth to the Pot in pac 


At this time it will be 2 to examine. the earth t in 
all the pots and tubs; where it is inclinable to bind, 
let the ſurface be carefully looſened to a little depth, break- 
ing the earth Tmall with the hand; and add, at the ſame 
time, a little ſprinting of freſh earth, and then, by, the 
ſurface ſmooth, 

This little dreffing will do the plants, at this time, more 


good than many people IR think ; but i in particular to 
ſuch plants as are in ſmall 


But this might now be Pradiged on all e pots and tubs 


in general, and it would very much refreſh all the ee 
ſorts of plants. 4 


- . Propagate Green-bouſe Plants by Sw 


This i is ſtill a proper time to make layers of many Linds 
of exotic ſhrubs. it be obſerved, it is the ſhoots of. 
the ſame ſummer's growth that are the moſt proper parts wa 
lay now into the earth. © 

Many ſorts may be propagated b that method, and 2 
trial may now be made on ſuch kinds as you defire to en 
creaſe ; but let ĩt be done in the beginning of the mont. 

By chat method you may propagate yrtles, jaſmites, 
pomegranates, granadillas, and ſuch like ſhrubs. 


Bud Orange — Lemon . 5 


LAs +5 


eee te middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you may begin to bud orange and lemon trees. 

Theſe trees are propagated by inoculating. them upon 
ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of their fruit procured in the 
ſpring; and ſuch as are found in rotten fruit are as good as 
any for this purpoſe. 


Theſe kernels muſt be ſown in the ſpring (that is, in 


. 


March) in pots of rich earth; the ſazd pots are to be 


plunged in a hot-bed; and in "three or four weeks at 
rrtheſt; the plants will come up, when they muſt be 
allowed ſome air and water at times: in fix weeks or two. . 
months after the plants _ up, ** may be iranſplavt; 


5 
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ed ſingly into ſmall pots, or may remain till next ſpring, 
if very ſmall, and not growing very thick together. 

They muſt be planted fingly, into half-penny or three- 
farthing pots, at the ſame time giving them ſome water; 
the faid pots are to be N 45 into a new hot-bed, ob- 
ſerving to give air by raifing the glaſſes, and ſhade them in 

the middle of ſunny days; the glaſſes are to be kept over 
them conſtantly, till about the firſt or ſecond. week in Au- 
gult ; but obſerving as the plants riſe in height to raiſe the 
trame, that they may hae full liberty to ſhoot 4 but in 
Auguſt, as above faid, fax to be expoſed by degrees 
tothe open air: this muſt be done by raifing the glaſſes to 
a good height, and afterwards taking them quite away. 

With this management, you may raiſe them to the height 
of eighteen or. twenty inches by the middle of, Auguſt; 
they mult be removed into the green-houſe about a week 
or ten days before Michaelmas, placing them near the wine 
dows, and there to remain all winter. 

Then in the ſpring. (that is, about March or April) it 
will be of much advantage to plunge the ports again in 
a gentle hot- bed, managed as above z. it would bring them 
forward greatly, but obſcrviog:/to begin in May to harden 
them to the ait, and to let them enjoy the full air the be- 
ginning of June. et 

The young plants thus managed will, in the ſecond or 
third ſummer, be fit to be inoculated: which muſt be in 
the third or fourzh week in July, or firſt veel in Auguſt: 
at the time of budding it will be proper to take them into 
a green-houſe, or where they: can be defended from wet, 
and enjoy the light and plenty of air. When in the green - 
houſe, &. it will be proper to turn that fide of the plant 

where the bud is inſerted, from the ſur ; and, if the ſun 
Mines freely upon the plants, it will be proper to ſcreen, 
them with mats during the greateſt heat. | " 

But, in order to make the buds take more freely, you 
may plunge the pots into a moderate hot- bed of tanner's 
bark a fortnight or three weeks, made in a glaſs caſe, or 
green-hpuſe, or any deep bark-pit which can be occaſionally 
defended with glaſſes; giving plenty of a free air, 

The plants muſt be kept in the green-houſe all win. 
ter; but in the ſpring, about the month of March or 
April, a moderate hot-bed, in a gluſs-caſe, muſt be 
made with tan-bark, if jt can be had ; if not, a _ 

| ot 
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hot dung, and lay ſome earth, or rather tan thereon, to 
plunge the pots in: into either of theſe beds the pots are 
to be plunged ; obſerving, at this time, to cut the head of 
the ſtock off two or three inches above the bud. In this 
bed they muſt be well ſupplied with water, and there muſt 
be freſh air admitted every day, by raiſing or . ſome 
of the glaſſes a little way open. By the middle or latter 
end of July, the buds will have made ſhoots perhaps a+ 
foot or eighteen inches, and ſometimes two feet long, or 
more; at which time you muſt allow them more and more 
free air every day; and ſo begin, in Auguſt to expoſe them - 
fully, to harden them, fo as to be able to ſtand in the 
grcen-houſe all winter among the other plants. | 


_ 


— 
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"WERY calm and clear day, admit air freely into the 
| hot-houſe. we * | | 
For now, as the pine-apples in particular. will begin 

to ripen, freſh air is a very. neceflary article. This is 

needful to improve the flavour of the ripening fruit,” and 
alſo to promote the growth of thoſe which are till ſwell- 
ing, and will prove univerſally. beneficial to the exotics - 
in general of this department. So that at this ſeaſon, let it 
the glaſſes be drawn ſome confiderable width, in- 
creafing the portion of air as the heat of the day ad- | 
The pines muſt alſo, in general, be very duly ſupplied | 
wth water. They will need it pretty often; hut let mo- 
deration be at all times obſerved. Folly | | 
But, in particular, ſuch plants whoſe fruit are beginning | 
to ripen, muſt be very ſparingly watered; but it will not | 
withſtanding, be proper to allow them ſome, though | 
too much would very much debaſe the flavour of the fruit. 


Of propagating the Pine-apple Plants. 


Pine-apple plants are propagated by planting the-top or 
town of leaves which * _ the top of the __ | 
| | 4.708 
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length of about four, five, or ſux inches, they are then to 
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each fruit or apple generally produces one tog or crown ; 


which, when taken off and planted, freely takes root, 


and becomes a: plant, which in two years will pro- 
duce a ripe fruit equal to that from which it was pro: 
duced. The "plants are alſo propagated from young 
ſuckers, which ariſe at the bottom or baſe of the fruit, 
as likewiſe from fuckers produced from the root, or 
lower part of the old plants, which bear the fruit; all of 
which, 7. e. either the crowns at top of the fruit, ſuck- 
ers at bottom, or ſuckers from the- old plants, are gene- 
rally fit to take off for planting when the fruit is ripe; 


and thoſe annexed to the fruit are to be ſeparated at the 


time the fruit is ſerved at table, and reſerved for the pur- 
poſe of propagation, managing them as hereafter directed; 
and the ſuckers ariſiug immediately from the plants may 
be taken off any time when they are arrived at the proper 
ſtate of growth; which, like thoſe on the fruit, is alſo 
commonly about the time the fruit has atrained to its due 
perfection of ripeneſs, or very ſoon after; but as there 
are ſometimes many of the plants which are not furniſhed 
with ſuckers juſt at that peried, or at leaſt are then but 
very ſmall ; in either of theſe cafes, the plants ſhould be 
treated in the following manner, in order to prepare them 


to produce ſuch, or to forward ſuch ſmall ones thereon 
as are not yet arrived to the due maturity to be ſepa- 


rated from the mother- plant; which is, when they are 
abopt four, ' five, or fix inches long; and their lower part 
becomes ſomewhat of a brown colour. E | 
Therefore obſerving, m conſequence of any of the old 
fruiting-plants not furniſhing bottom ſuckers, or that they 
are very ſmall, and that it is required to have as large a 


ſupply of young plants as poſſible; you may, as ſoon as the 


fruit is cut, take up the pots of ſuch plants out of the 


bark bed: cut down the leaves to fix inches at the bottom; 


pull off alſo the under - leaves round the bottom of the 
plant; and tben take a little of the old earth from the top 
of the pot, fill it vp again with ſome freſh compoſt, and 


give ſome water. Then re- plunge them in a bark or dung- 
bed, where there is a tolerable briſk heat; and, from time 


to time, moderately watered, 1 (a. 
The old plants, with this management, will ſoon put 
out ſome good ſuckers: and u hen they are grown to the 


be 
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be teken-coliclrom. the. nee art. prepared for | 


lanting. + $a. + > | 
+ The management of the. fuckers; in-g general, nally nf 
the crowns, with reſpect to the”. purpoſe of . propagation 


and order of planting, to famila. r e en 
is as follows : 515 

The crowns or ng — which ariſe opatt the 
fruit, are to be taken off when the fruit is ſerved at ta- 
ble ; it moſt be ſeparated by a gentle twiſt; then take 
off ſame of the lower. leaves towards the rooting part; 
lay them on a ſhelf, either in a ſhady part of the ſtove, 
or that of ſome dry room, till the part that adheres to 
the fruit is perfectiy healed's which is generally <liected 
in eight or ten days. 

The ſuckers ſhould. be taken from the Plast * the 
lower end changes ſomewhat brown, and take off ſome 
of their lower leaves; then lay them in a dry place till the 
part that joined to the plant is healed and become hard, 
which will require five or fix days, 


They are then, both crowns. and ſuckers Go be planted 
id the following manner: 


Get ſome ſmall pots, and having ſome proper.- .compoſt | 


previouſly prepared. of any rich garden earth, loam and 
rotten dung; fill the pots therewith, which done, let 
one ſucker be planted into each pat; fix it properly, and 
let the earth be well cloſed, and. give each à very little 
water, juſt to ſettle the earth equally about the plants, 

Then let the pots be directly plunged, to their rims 
in the bark-bed. There ſhould be 4 tolerable good heat 
io make them ſtrike. 

But, for want of conveniencies "hs a bark-beg, ma 
make a hot-bed of new 'horſe-dung to ſtrike the ſuckers 
and crowns, and it ĩs a very good method. 

This bed ſhould: be made for a one, two, or three-lighe 
frame, or according to the number of plants. The bed 
muſt be made at leaſt, two feet and a half, or three 


feet high, of dung; and as ſoon as it is made put on the 


frame; and in five or ſix days, or, at leaſt when the 
burning heat is over, lay in as; much. bark, either new 


or old, or any kind of dry earth, as will cover * bed 
all over, about five or ſix inches thick. 


Then, when the dung has warmed the —. or SY 
let the pats be. plunged in it to their rims, and put on 
the glaſſes, obferving to raiſe them a, little every day, 


to 


fingly in ſmall pots, and treated ju 
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to let out the ſteam, and to admit air, and thade them 
from the mid-day ſun. | 


Care of ripe Pint-apples, and the crowns of them fu 
| AT 

As the pine-apples, will now ripen apace, care ſhould be 

had to gather them when in due perfection, and before too 

ripe; generally cuiting them in a morning; each with 

feveral inches of the ſtalk, and with the crown of leaves at 

top till ſerved at table. | RY 

Obſerve, however, when the pine-apple is to be eat- 
en, that as the crown of leaves which, grow at top, and 
any young ſuckers at the baſe being proper for propa. 
gating the plants: they ſhould, when taken from the 
fruit, be returned, in order to be plante. 

Theſe generally make ſtrong and healthy plants: but 
before the crowns, & c. are planted, let them, as ſoon as 
taken from the fruit, be laid in a ſhady place, in the 
ſtove, till the bottom is quite dry, and then planted 
in the manner as 
directed above, in the general management of the crowns 
and ſuckers. | 


Shifting the ſucceſſion Pine-apple Plant: 

Now ſhift the pines, which are to produce fruit next 
ſeaſon, into the pots where they are to remain. : 

But this need not be done till the laſt week in the 
month. Therefore, by that time, let the pots, and a 
proper quantity of new compoſt be provided, and brought 
to the place where the plants are: then, having all things 
ready, let the pots with the plants be taken up out of the 
bark · bed, and let them be ſhifted according to the following 
method: f | 

In the firſt place put ſame compoſt into the new pot, 
to the depth ot three or four inches. Then let the plant 


be ſhaken out of its preſent pot, with the ball, it pof- 


fible, entire, and place it immediately into the larger 
pot, and fill up round the ball with more of the. compoſt, 
and let the top of the ball be covered with it about an inch 


deep. 
£ this manner, let the whole be ſhifted, and let them 
be immediately gently watered,and then plunge them dire&- 
ly again into the bark bed. 
| 7 But 


ö 
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But the bark muſt be firſt ſtirred up with a fork; to 
the bottom; and at the ſame time obſerving, that if the 
bark is much waſted, or is become very earthy, and not 


likely to produce a due warmth, you ſhould add about 


one third, or, at leaſt, one fourth of new bark, work - 
ing both well together; and then let the pots be plunged 
to their rims, and let them be placed in a regular man- 
ner; that is, place the largeſt plants in the back row, 


and ſo on to the loweſt in front. | 
Care of Hot+houſe Plants in general. | 
Let the general care of all the other tender exotics of 
the ſtove or hot-houſe be continued as in the two former 
months; giving frequent waterings, &c. N e aro! 
To continue alſo to propagate by cuttings, layers, and 
ſuckers, ſuch plants as you would mcreaſe, plunging the 
pots thereof iu the barx- bed. 3 5 


_ Work io br dime in the Krrenzx-GARbEx. 


TOW prepare ſome good ground, where it was not 
IN done laſt month, to fow a full crop of winter ſpi- 
nach; and for early ſpring ſupply. | 
This muſt be done ſome time in the firt or ſecond 
Week in the month. But in pooor ground, and cold ſitua: 
lions the ſeed ſhould. be ſown in the firſt week; but in 
rich, warm ground, it ſhould not be ſown till the ſecond 
week in the month, for if ſowed much ſooner in rich 
ground, the plants are apt both to grow too rank before 
winter, and apt to fly up to ſeed early in the ſpring, 
Chooſe a piece of rich ground for this crop, that hes to- 


krably dry in winter, and open to the winter's fun; It 


this be neatly dug, and immediately ſow the ſeed, and 
tread it in, and then rake the ground, 


Obſerve, 


* 
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Obſerre, it is the prickly-ſeeded kind that is to be 
ſown how, for this ſort will beſt endure the cold and wet 
D r 
When tbe plants are come up, and got leaves an inch 
broad, or thereabouts, they muſt then be thinned, and 
cleared from weeds.” I his may be done, either by band or 
hoe, obſerving to thin the plants regularly, leaving them 
the diſtance of four inches, or thereabouts, from one an- 
other; they will then have proper room to ſpread, and 
gather ſtrength, to be able to endure the cold. 

Befides, when ſpinach is allowed room to ſpread itſelf 
regularly, he plants will produce very large and tbick 
leaves; and every ſuch leaf is worth three that is produced 
from ſuch plants as crowd one another. JOS. 

Sowi Cabbage Seed. 

Sow early cabbage ſeed, ta produce plants for the ſer- 
vice of next ſummer. Alſo ſow the large autumn kinds to 
ſucceed the early crops, and tor autumn ſupply, &c. 
he proper carly ſorts. to ſow now, are the early and 
large Tugar-loaf, the early Batterſea and Yorkſhire kinds, 
&c. See the catalogue. | we | 

But this early feed ' muſt not be ſown until ſome time 
between the fixth and the twelfth of the mouth; nor mutt it 
be ſown later; there being an advantage in ſowing it 
juſt at that time; for was the ſeed to. be ſown ſooner, 


— 


many of the plants would be apt to run to ſeed in March; 


and was it to be ſown later in the month, the plants 
would not get proper ſtrength before winter. 
Thereſore, at the time mentioned, dig an open ſpot 
of riek ground, and mark out beds,” three feet fix inches 
broad; then ſow the ſeed moderately thick, and immedi- 
att rake it in with a light and even band. 
- Sow alſo the ſeed of the large hollow, large round, the 
long-ſided and other large late kinds of cabbages in the 
beginning of this month, for a full crep-of large cab- 
bages to ſucceed the early plantation next ſummer, and 
for general autumn ſervice this time twwelvemonth, 
Bur the ſeed of the late kinds may be ſown five or fix 


days ſooner than the Yorkſhire and other early kinds of 


cabbages as they are not ſo apt to run to ſeed in the ſprivg, 
e See the kitchen-garden catalogue. 
. Broccoli. 


- 
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ei ei 18d biin Hroccoli- "at; ei i eld 
Prepare ſome ground in the beginning of this month to 

plant out a ſucceſſional crop of broccoli for next ſpring 

ſupply. An open ſpot, * ſhaded by trees, ſhould be 
choſen ; and fpread ſome thorough rotten dung over the 
piece, and dig it in, and this will be an advantage to the 

; Theſe plants are now to be planted in rows two. feet 

zſunder;- and allow twenty inches; diſtance between plant 

and plant in the row, and give each plant à little water, 
repeating” it to or three times in dry weather to forward 
their rooting that they may acquire à large growth before 
winter, and they will produce ſine large heads next ſpring. 

Draw the earth about the ſtems of the broccoli which. , 
were planted out laſt month; for. this will ſtrengthen the 
plants, and promote their growth. | 


> © ok e e IE 
Tranſplant ſavoys, . Plant them in rows two feet aſun- - 
der, and ſet the plants the ſame diſtance from one another 
in the row. This, plantation will come in at a. good 
time; will be handſomely cabbaged in November, De- 
tember, dec. and the plants will continue in excellent order 
o ſupply the table till after Chriſtmas, | | 


 , Sowing Onions. . 
Cet ready ſome ground, where it was not done laſt 
month, to ſow a good crop of ſpripg onions, 
This being the moſt eligible ſeaſon to ſow the general 
crop for ſpring ſervice, and for early heading ſummer 
onions; but it muſt be done in the rſt, but at fartheſt 
the ſecond week in the month; and for that purpoſe 
thooſe a clean dry-lying ſpot; and when the ground is 
dug, mark out beds three fect and a half or four feet 
broad; then ſow. the ſeed tolerable thick, but as equal as 
an. be; then tread it in, and rake the ground even, 
dat the ſeed may be equally covered, and the plants riſe 
ſegularly in ever — ry GY eee eee to] 
x The plants from this ſowing will ſupply the table in 
of * Le: tor ſallads or other uſes; they come in about 
e end of March, and continue cill April and May; . 
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if you let ſome of them ſtand till June, they will bulb 
and grow to a tolerable ſize, but will ſoon aſter run to ſeed. 

Sow alſo ſome Welſh onions; this is done in caſe the 
others ſhould be deſtroyed by the froſt; for the Welſh 
onions will ſurvive almoſt the ſevereſt winter; notwith. 
ſtanding their blades will ſometimes die down to the 
ground in November or December, the roots remain ſound, 
and new leaves will ſprout up again in about fix weeks 
or two months aſter the others are decayed. 

Let this fort be alſo ſown in beds as directed above, 
for it is the beſt method; then a perſon can ſtand in the 
alleys and readily weed and clean the plants without treading 
upon them. * | 

Theſe Welſh onions never apple or bulb at the roots; 
but as they are ſo very hardy as to refiſt the hardeſt froſt, 
when the common onions would be all killed, it is there- 
fore adviſeable to ſow a few of them every year at this 
time; as they will be. found to be very uſeful in the 
months of March, April, and May; and even continue 
till the ſpring-fown onions come in. 


8 ocbing Carrot Seed. 


Carrot feed ſhould now be ſown, fto raiſe ſome plants 
for ſpring uſe ; ſow ſome in the firſt week, but let a far- 
ther ſupply for the main ſpring crop, be ſowed in the 
third week in this month. The plants raiſed from this 
fowing will. ſupply the table at an acceptable time the 
ſucceeding ſpring. -- = 

Let this ſeed be now ſown in beds. Do not ſow it too 


thick, and take care to rake it in regularly. a 
ä Sowing Radiſh Seed. ſe 
Radiſh ſeed may ſtill be ſown twice this month to raiſe ; 
fome plants for autumn ſervice. Sow it in an open ſpot; 2 
and in dry weather let the bed be ſometimes watered. k 
you ſou this ſeed in the beginning of the month, the plants 0 
will be ready about the beginning or middle of September; 
and that ſown about the middle, or towards the latter end, - 
will be fit to draw towards Michaclmas, and will contidde ' 
tolerably good all October. I 
The proper ſorts of radiſh ſeed to ſow, at this uwe, . g. 


for an autumn crop, are the ſalmon or ſcatlet kind ; 4 


the ſhort-top radiſh, | gon 
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Sow alſo ſome of the ſmall white Italian turnep-rooted 
radiſh to come innext month, when they will make a pretty 
variety at table, and cat very agreeable in ſallads or alone. 
See the ſprivg months. 5 | 

Sowing Cauliflower Seed... © 

| Cauliflower ſeed ſhould be ſown towards the latter end of 
this month, to raiſe ſome plants to produce the early and 
general crop next ſummer. | BE 

The proper time to ſow the ſeed is ſome time between the 
eighteenth and twenty-fourth of the month; and it mult 
not be ſown ſooner than that time, otherwiſe the plants will 
be apt to button (as it is called) or flower, in winter, or 
early in the ſpring, in their infant ſtate; which flowers 
vever exceed the fize of an ordinary button, and thereby 
you are diſappointed of having an early crop, at the die 
ſeaſon ; or if ſowed late, the plants will nat acquire a pro- 
per growth to reſiſt the winter's froſt; therefore mark the 
above time: but the London gardeners, who raiſe prodi - 


gious quantities for public ſupply, generally ſow their 


main crop on a particular day, (the 2: of this month,) 
having from long experience proved that to be the moſt eli- 
gible period of fowing this crop of cauliflowers, for next 
ſummer's geveral ſupply. | 
But in order to have a more certain crop and regular ſup- 
ply of cauliflowers, it will be proper to ſow ſome ſeed at 
two different times this month, | | | 
The firſt and main ſowing muſt be at the time above 
mentioned; and the general rule is to allow the diſtance of 
_ or four days or a week, between the firſt and ſecond 
wing. . | 
The firſt ſown plants are principally for the earlieſt and 
firſt general crop, and a quantity of which ſhould be piant» 
ad out for goad, in the latter end of October, under bell of 
hand-glafſes, - Some of the ſame plants may alſo, at that 


«cafionally all winter with glaſſes, for final tranſplantation 
in the ſpring ; or in want of frames, &c. a parcel may be 
planted under a ſouth wall, and there remain, without any 
ther ſhelter, during the winter, They will ſometimes 
land it tolerably well : but, if you chooſe it, you may alſo 
it that time plant a parcel of the firſt ſown plants in à bed 
er border, and arch it over with hoops, in order to be oc- 

delt 51 T6548 } cCaſionaily 


ime be pricked thick in garden frames, to be defended 
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* with mats till tranſplanting time next 
nnen 

But the cauliflower plants raiſed from the ſecond ſowing, 
are alſo propoſed to be wintered in garden frames or under 
occahtional protection of mats, or in warm borders, priuci. 
pally for ſpring tranſplanting into the open ground to fur. 
_ a ſuceeſſional general crop. See October and Novem- 
But let it be obſerved, that if you have no bell or hand- 
glaſſes, or that you do not intend to plant out any plants un- 
der ſuch glaſſes in October, as above; but that you either 
iatend or are neceſſitated to winter them all in frames, or on 
warm borders, you, in that caſe, need make but one ſow- 
ing; which would be, as before ſaid, fome time between 
the e:ghteenth and twenty-fourth of the month. 

But here tt will be proper to ſet down in what 
manner the plants, both from the firſt and ſecond ſow. 
ing, provided you ſow twice, ſhould be managed until 
they are fit to be tranſplanted into the beds or places where 
they are to remain all winter. And, to begin with the 


The ſeed is to be ſown as above directed, either all at 
once, or at two different times, as you ſhall think neceſ- 
fary, according to the above directions; obſerviny at the 
Proper time, to let a ſmall ſpot of clean rich ground be 
neatly dug, and mark out a bed about a yard or three feet 
and a half broad ; immediately ſow the ſeed, and rake 
it in with particular care; or otherwiſe, you may firſ 
rake the ſurface ſmooth, and with the back of the rake 
ſhove the earth evenly off the ſurface of the bed, halt 
an inch deep, into the alley, in a ridge along the edge 
of the bed; then ſow the ſeed, and with the rake, teeth 
downward, in its proper pofition, draw the earth even- 
ly over the ſeed: or iu another method of ſowing, the 
bed when digged, © being juſt raked ſmooth, ſow the 
ſeed, and ſift over it about a quarter of an inch of light 
earth. In dry weather ler the bed be from time to time 
moderately warered : this will make the plants come up 
ſoon, they will "riſe equally, and all take a regular 

V BUN io 
When the plants are come up, continue in dry weather, 
to water the bed moderately, at leaſt every two days. 
Then, abont the twentieth, or ſome time between that 
and the twenty · fifth of next month, the plants ſhould "at 
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pricked out from the ſeed bed: at that time let another 
rich ſpot be dug for them in. a ſheltered ſituation; and 
mark out a bed the ſame breadth, as above; into this: bed 
the plants are at that time to be pricked about two or three 
inches apart, and ſhaded from the ſun, and occalionally wa- 
tered, till rooted, _— 
But one thing is proper to be obſerved, in the manage- 
ment of theſe plants, and particularly. thoſe intended to be 
planted out under hand-glaſſes ; and that 1s, if the weather 
thould at the above time of pricking out from the ſced-bed 
prove cold, and at the ſame time the plants but backward 
in their growth, it will, in that caſe, be proper to make a 
light hot-bed of warm dung to prick the plants in, which 
will bring them greatly forward. dene n 
This bed need not be made above twelve or fiſteen in- 
ches, at moſt, thick of dung; lay the thickneſs of ſix 
inches of earth all over the ſurface, and put in the plants 
a3 above. CRP 


In eitber of the above beds, the plants are to remain un- 


ere 1 


aud then to be tranſplanted into the proper places to ſtand 
the winter. | wm 
The firſt ſown. plants, in part cular, or, if you have but 
one ſowing, the largeſt ot theſe are at that time to be 
planted out for good in rows, and covered with the bells, 
obſerving to place three or four of the. ſkrougelt plants un- 
der each glaſs ; the glaſſes to ſtand three feet diſtance from 
one another, and the rows four feet aſunder. 
But if you deſire to make the moſt advantage of the above 
glaſſes, you may plant four or five plants or more under 
each ; and in the ſpring thin out the worſt, leaving but one 
or at moſt two of the, ſtrongeſt plants uoder each glaſs; and 
thoſe that are thinned out, are to be planted. in another ſpor, 
in the open ground, as directed in February and March. 
The plants, intendeded to be wintered in frames, are al- 
ſo, in the end of October, or firſt week in November, to be 
wanſplanted into their winter quarters, in four feet wide 


beds of rich light earth in a ſunny ſituation, ſetting the 
plants three inches apart; and one or more frames, ac- 


cording to the length of the bed, placed theregn, to be 
protected occafionally with glaſſes, as before ſuggeſted, and 
i directed below, and in the inter months ; or obſer ve, 
that if the plants are backward. in their growth, it will be 
proper to make a lender hot- bed for them in the following 


A place 


| , 
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A place is to be prepared for the bed, where the plant 
may have the full winter ſun. By 
et a trench be dug about ſix inches deep, and the breadth 
of a common cucumber, or melon frame, and the length 
4 one, two, or more frames, according to the quantity of 
ants. 
r Then get ſome new hot dung, and with this let a bed be 
made in the above trench, making it about a foot or fifteen 
inches thick of dung, and ſet on the frame, and earth the 
bed the depth of five or fix inches with rich light 
earth, and here the plants are to be ſet in rows from 
the back'ro the front of the frame : plant them two in- | 
ches and a half apart in the rows; allow the diſtance of three | 
inches between row and row, and as ſoon as planted let 
them be moderately watered. e 
Then put on the glaſſes; but obſerve to leave them open 
about a hand's breadth, that the ſteam which the dung will 
occaſion, may freely paſs away ; and when the plants have 
taken root, let the lights be taken quite off every mild dry 
day. | | 
The plants, with-the aſſiſtance of the above flight hot- 
bed, will ſoon take root ; and if they are ſmall will forward 
them —— in their growth, ſo as to acquire a due de- 
gree of ſtrength before the ume of the ſevere weather be- 
They are to remain in this bed all winter ; for the heat 
is only intended to ſtrike the plants and ſet them a going 
at firſt ; for it will not laſt much above a fortnight. 
Although I have mentioned the planting the above 
planrs on a moderate hot-bed, yet where the plants are to- 
terably forward in their growth, they may be planted in 2 
bed of natural earth, defended as above, with a frame and 
glaſſes, ſetting the plants the above mentioned diſtance, 
moderately warered at planting ; and afterwards. managed 
as hinted below, and in the winter months as aforeſaid ; 
however if they at this time, are planted th their winter 
beds formed of a little warm dung, &c. juſt to ſtrike the 
plants, it will be a great advantage. . | 
In one or another of theſe beds, the plants are to re- 
main all winter ; and are, ing, that time, to be defend- 
ed, in rainy and ſevere weather, by putting on the glaſſes ; 
but in mild and dry days no covering muft be over the 
plants; they muſt have the free aix ar all fuch-umes. 


- 
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Theſe plants are to remain in this bed, until the latter 
end of February, or beginning of March, then to be tranſ- 
planted into the quarters of the kiteben garden at about 
thirty inches, or three feet, diſlance each way, from one 
znother. | | 
Or, for want of frames or any fort of garden glaſſes, we 
often preſerve cauliflower plants through the winter in a 
bed of common earth, and covered it occaſionally . 
with garden mats; the bed being in a warm ſituation, and 
arched over with hoops, and covered with mats in bad wea- 
ther ; ſuch as in time of hard rains, froſty or ſnowy wea- 
ther, | Pee, 
And may alſo often preſerve theſe plants over , winter, 
by planting them cloſe under a warm wall, pricking them 
three or four inches aſunder, and planted out finally in the 
f " JE” OY Ys gy. - . 
Bat theſe two methods are only to be practiſed by per- 
ſons who have not better conveniences ; but thoſe in poſ- 
ſeſion of frames and glafles, ſhould always take the ad- 
rantave of them, to preſerve their plants through the win- 


ter. 


Aſperagus. a | 
Let the plantations of aſparagus be well cleared, and 
kept at this time perfectly free from weeds ; in particular 
that which was planted in beds laſt March or April. ' 
Alſo let the ſeedling aſparagus, which was ſown in the 
ſpring be kept very clean ; 5 this muſt be done by a very 
careful hand-weeding. | 1 th 


Tranſplant Celery. | 
Tranſplant more celery, Let an open ſpot be choſen ; 
mark out the trenches, and prepare them in the manner di- 


reffed laſt month. Get the plants, cut off the tops of their 
leaves, trim the ends of their roots, and then plant one 


- 


ww in each trench. 25 ey | 
rs to ſer the plants four or five inches diſtant in 
1. e row, ' ; | 5 | dy 
Immediately afrer they are planted, let them be watered 3 
e ud, if the weather ſhould prove dry, the waterings muſt 
8 duly every other evening until the plants have 
a Tot. | 


Zar. | 
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Earth up Celery. 
Continue to earth up, as it advances in height, the ce. 
lery which was planted in trenches in the two la 
months. 

Let this be done in dry weather: and, when the plant; 
are alſo dry, let the earth be well broken : then lay it up 
_ lightly to the plants: obſerve to earth them up a due 

height on each fide ; take particular care not to break 
down their leaves, and alfo not to bury the hearts of theſe 
lants. + 

Let the landing up theſe plants be now repeated once a 

week or fortnight, according as they ſhoot in height. 


«x6 Artichoke Plants. 

" F.xamine now the artichoke plants which were planted 
laſt March, or April. | 

Many of theſe plants will now be in fruit; and, beſides 
the principal or top fruit, there will riſe many ſmall heads 
or ſuckers from the fides of the ſtems; but in order to en- 
courage the principal head to grow to a large ſize, all theſe 
| fmall fide ſhoots ſhould be diſplaced. | 
This is conſtantly practiſed by perſons who prefer one 
large handſome to three or four ſmall ones ; but 
when you practiſe this, the ſuckers ſhould always be taken 
off, before they exceed the fize of-an egg ; and theſe are 
in ſome families dreſſed and eaten. | 

Theſe, the gardeners about London call ſuckers : they 
gather them as above, and tie then in bunches, and carry 
them to market, where they have a ready call for them; 
bur eſpecially at Covent-garden and Spital-Fields mar- 
kets. 
Remember, as ſaid laſt month, to break down the ſtems gl: 
of the artichokes, as ſoon as you cut the fruit, the 


Small Sallad Seed. | pro 


Now ſow ſmall fallad ſeeds; ſuch as muſtard, creſles, n 
raddiſh, rape, and turnep. 

When a conſtant ſupply of theſe are wanted, there ſhould 
be a little ſeed of each kind ſown once every week. 

Let them be ſown in a ſhady border: draw ſhallo# lett 
drills, fow the ſeeds pretty thick, and cover them about 1 
2 of an inch: in dry weather they muſt be duly w# 5 V 
tered. 8 | | 
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Sowing Lettuce Seed, and Planting, c. ; 
Sow lettuce ſeed, at two different times this month, for g 
oſe both this autumn, and the following, winter and 
ing W Fade water rat 
The principal ſorts for ſowing now are the green. 2nd | 
white cos lettuce, celicia, brown - dutch, common an 
hardy green cabbage lettuce; but may alſo ow. ſome of 
any of the other kinds. See the, catalggu e. 
jome time befots 
the tenth of the month, and is to raiſe. plants for ſup- 
plying the table in September, October and November; 
the} ſecond ſowing muſt be done ſome time, between the 
eigkteentk and twenty-fourth of the month; and the 
plants raiſed from this ſowing are ſome to be planted out 
in September, for winter ſupply ; and others, ſuch. as 
celicia, brown-dutch, common and hardy green, cab- 
bage lettuce, to remain where ſowed, and thinned as 
wanted in winter and ſpring; and a good quantity of 
the cos, and celicia lettuces be planted out in ber 
and October, upon warm borders in order to ſtand the 
winter, to ſupply the table next March, April and May. 


* * SF 1 © : Fi 


Let each ſort of this ſeed be ſown ſeparate ; take care 


to rake it in evenly; and, in dry weather, it will be pro- 
per to water the bed or border now and then where the 
ſeed 15 ſown, | Wy has n M7 CEM Jo 8! 53 oe 
But ſome of the plants raiſed from both the firſt + and 
ſecond ſowing, particularly the brown-dutek and com- 
mon a ace; may, when fit (that is, in Octo- 
der) be planted in ſhallow frames to forward them for 
winter ſervice, Where they muſt be covered every night, 
and in all wet, or other bad cold weather, with the 
glaſſes: and in hard froſts they muſt alſo have a thick 
covering of dry litter (ſuch as ſtraw; or fern) laid over 
the glaſſes ; and about che outſides of the frames. If thus 
properly managed, they will be tolerably well cabbaged 
in December, January, and February; at which time 
0 will be eſteemed a great rarity, and highty accep- 
table N 12 I i ES 0 
But if in October or November, ſome ſtout plants of 
lettuce are tranſplanted from the open' ground with balls 
ot. earth to eir roots, into a moderate hot- bed defend- 
ed with a frame and glaſſes as above, it will forward 
tem to a handſome ſize in win tert. 
= ST | Harri Planting 
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Planting Lettucet. i 


Plant out a quantity of the different ſorts of lettuce, 
which were ſowed laſt month, to ſupply the table in au- 
tumn, See September and October, &c. a 

Let theſe have an open free ſituation, dig the ground, 
and while freſh turned up, put in the plants directly in 
this hot ſeaſon in rows, ten or twelve inches aſunder, and 
give them directly a little water; in dry weather they muſt 
be watered as occaſion requires, till they have taken root, 


Fennel, Carduus, aad Angelica. | | 


About the middle of this month, you may ſow ſeeds 
of fennel, carduus and angelica. ALES 
The ſeeds which are ſown now, are to raiſe plants ſor 
the next year's uſe ; and by 2 them at this ſeaſon 
P 


they will come up ſtronger in the ſpring. 1 


Note, Theſe ſeeds will grow, if ſown in the ſpring ſea. 


ſon, but not ſo early, nor do they generally come up ſo 
ſtrong, as the autumn-ſown plants, : | 
, Deſtroy Weeds. 
Take care now to deſtroy weeds; in every part, among 
all the crops: let this always be done in due time, be- 
fore the weeds' get to any great head ; and take particu- 
lar care that none ſtand to ſeed. 

This ſhould be well obſerved in every part of the 
ground ; not only among all -the crops, but alſo in ſuch 
vacant pieces of ground as have been lately cleared from 
ſammer crops. | | 

For every weed that is ſuffered to ſtand to ſcatter its 
ſeeds upon che ground, lays the foundation ef hundreds 
for the year to come; therefore every opportunity ſhould be 
taken to deſtroy them before they arrive to that maturity, 

This is eafily done if taken in time, and particularly in 
all ſuch places where there is room to bring in a hoe, 
With a tharp hoe, taking advantage of dry days, a per- 
ſon may ſoon go over a great deal of ground. 

Never ſuffer large weeds to lay upon any ſpot of 

round when they have at any time been hoed down, 
Els rake them up, and alſo clear them away, 


Tranſplant and ſow Endive, 


Tranſplant another parcel of endive. Chooſe an open 
_ ſpot, and let it be properly dug; then get ſome of the 


ſtrongeſt plants, trim the extreme end of their roots, _ 
| the 


— 
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de tops of their leaves a little, and then plant them 
twelve inches each way from one another. i 
Water them as ſooh' as planted; and in dry weather, 
let the waterings be repeated once overy two or three 


ds, until che plants have taken root. -3 
The endive which was planted out in June, will,” 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, 
be full grown, and the plants ſhould be tied up to pro- 

note their blanching. 1 | | 

Chooſe a dry day to do this work; then get ſome 
freſh baſs; examine the plants and let a parcel of the 
largeſt be tied 7 obſerving to gather the leaves up regu- 
hrly in the hand; and then with a piece of the baſs, tie 
them together in a neat manner; but do not tie them 
too tight. : Tong te, 

Sow ſome green curled endive the beginning of this 
month, to plant out the middle and end of September 
and October for a late ſpring crop. | 

as Earth up Cardoons. © 
The cardoons which were planted out in June, will 


4 now be arrived to ſome height; and it will be proper. to 
begin to draw ſome earth up round each plant; and as 
- Wiley ariſe in height, let the earthing be accordingly re- 
peated, - A r „ 
q ag care not to draw the earth into the heart of the 
| Wplants. 1 ; 
n For their, further management, See September and 
„„ 
6 e ee. . 
4 Examine the main crops of onions ; when their leaves 
1 degin to fall and wither, the roots have had their full 


in {We th, and muſt then be taken up. Let this be done 
e, Wn by weather; immediately ſpread: the roots to dry, 
r. Jud manage chem as directed laſt month. 2 
Garlick and Shallots. 


Garlick and ſhallots muſt alſo be taken up as ſoon as 
they have had their proper growth. This is alſo known 
their leaves; which when the roots have done 
drawing nouriſhment, will begin to wither, | 

Herbs to diftil and dry. 
Gather herbs to diſtil. This muſt be done when the 


— are in flower, becauſe they are then juſt in their 
une, Fn + 


82 . Gather 


* 
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Sather alſo herbs to dry, to ſerve the family in win. 
ter. They muſt be cut in a dry day, and immediatel 
ſpread to dry in an airy room; but lay them out of the 
reach of the ſun, When properly dried, tie them in 
benches, and hang them up in a dry room till wanted, 


| - + 7,  Sowing Coleruorts.  . : 
Where it was omitted laſt month, you ſhould now ſoy 
ſome ſeed for coleworts. 

But this muſt be done in- the beginning of the month: 
- otherwiſe the plants will not get ſtrength to be fit for uſe 
at any tolerable time chis autumn, and will ſerve alſo 
both for the ſupply of the enſuing winter and ſpring, 
See July, | 
1 Tranſplanting Coleworts. _ 
Examine the colewort plants which were ſown.in July: 
let them be looked over about the middle, or towards 
the latter end of this month: and ſee where the plant 
ſtand very thick, to let ſome be drawn out regularly, W _ 
and plant them into another ſpot. | | 
Let them be planted in rows, twelve inches aſunder; 
and ſet the plants fix inches diſtant in the row. 

By this practice, the plants remaining in the ſeed-beds 

will have more room to grow to a proper fize for plant- 
ing out in general next month; and thoſe which are now 
' tranſplanted, will come into uſe three or four weeks 
ſeoner than the plants which are left in the ſeed - bed un- 
til September. See July and next month. 


Propagate Sweet Herbs. 


Propagate, where wanted, the different ſorts of aroms- 
tic plants: the ſlips or cuttings of many ſor:s may {il 
be planted, and will grow. 

Particularly the ſlips of ſage, hyſſop, maſtich, and mat. h: 
joram; will” (till ſucceed; ; muſt be planted in tie th 
brian of the month. The lips or cuttings mult be ab 
about fix or ſexet inches long; but if rheſe ſlips could cl 
be now ſlipped off from the plants with roots to then, 
it would at*this time be a great advantage; and mal wy} 
be planted in a ſhady border, putting each cutting ug th 
parts out of three into the earth; and, in dry weath! | 
duly water them, pho 


* 
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plant alſo, where wanted, flips of lavender, rue, and 


| roſemary: and you may alſo plant ſlips of wormwood and 


menen, I ING i. 44”, „ 1- 
But theſe flips ſhould now, if poſſible, be ſuch as have 

roots to them, as you will ſometimes, find ſuch ariſing 

from the roots.of-the-main plants, where-they have been 


planted pretty low, that their branches touch the ground. 


when they will have taken took. INES 
Thus cuttings ſhould alfo be from about f to eight, 

or nine inches, in length; planted in a ſhady” border, 

and occaſionally watered, .. Oy: 


Management of Aromatic. Plans... 
Now in the beginning of this month, it will be proper 
to cut down the decayed  flower-ftems of many kinds of 
aromatic plants; ſuch as hyſſop, ſavory, lavendar, and 
all other ſuch like kinds. | 3 
At the ſame time, it will be proper to ſhorten all the 
ſtraggling young ſheots, in order to keep the plants with. 
in due compaſs; which will alſo make them produce num- 
bers of new ſhort ſhoots, and they will, by that means, 
form cloſe ſnug heads before winter. _ | 
But this work ſhould, if poſlible, be done in a moiſt 
time, and with pair of garden-ſhears ; let the decayed 
flower-ſtems, and the young ſhoots, or branches, be trim- 
med pretty cloſe. . | FP 
The plants, after this, will ſoon begin to put out new 
ſhoots; and theſe will get ſtrength, and make the plants 
appear neat all winter. | 5 
- Gathering Seeds. © La 8 
Gather ſeeds, in due time, according as they ripeti, 
Let this be done in dry days; and as ſoon as they are 
cut, ſpread them upon mats, or cloths, to dry and hard- 
en, But they muſt be ſpread where rain, if it ſhould 
happen, cannot touch them; and let them be now and 
then turned: when it has lain a fortnight, or there- 
abouts to dry, let it be beaten, or rubbed out, and well 
cleaned, . Wy 
Then ſpread the ſeed thin upon cloths,.in a dry place; 
where let ĩt lie a day or two to harden it properly: it is 
then to be put up in bags or boxes. * OO 


| 
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0 SammingiCoratfallid end ce 


This is dow a good time to ſow the ſeeds or corn. fal. 
lad, otherwiſe lamb-lettuce; and alſo the ſeeds of ther. 
vil, for winter and ſpring ſervice. 3 

Both theſe plants will come up the ae autumn, and 
are va hardy, and will be fit for uſe all winter, and 

the ſpring 1 when ſome more ſeed of each ſert 
as be fown to fucceed thefe. | 

The lamb-lettuce, or corn-fallad, dis! commonl uſed 
in winter and ſpring ſallad: and the chervil is chiefly 
uſed in ſoups. ... 

The ſeeds of both forts may either be fown i in drills or 
in broad- caſt, and raked in. 

But the plants of the corn - ſallad ſhould be Foal] to 


three or four inches diſtance : the chervil bogs 4: no tu in- 


nin 8+ 


Ripening Melons . 


Take particular care now of the ripening melons; if 
there ſhoald at this time, happen to be much rain, the 
roots of the -plants, and all the beſt fruit, muſt be well 
defended from it; and this is to be done by the me. 
thods propoſed for their protection laſt month. 


Cucumber Plants. 


Cucumber plants alſo demand good attention at thi: 
time; particularly the principal crop, which were ſoun 


n the open ground, to produce fruit to pickle. 


Theſe plants, for one thing, muſt, in dry weather, be 
remarkably well "ſupplied with water. They will ſtand 
in need of this, in a dry time, at leaſt three or four time: 
a week. Let them not want for moiſture, in dry wea- 
ther, and the plants will not fail to produce fruit abun- 
dantly. 

Let the plants be alſo locked over in a regular man- 
ner, about three times a week, in order to gather the 
young fruit according as it becomes fit for the purpoſe of 
pickling; for when oncs the fruit are come to their pro- 
per ſize, they will ſoon grow too large for that uſe. 

Likewiſe let the cucumbers of the bell or hand glas 
crops be alſo ſupplied plentifully with water and wil 
continue bearing good fruit till the middle of next month. 


May now ſow a few long prickly cucumbers to plant 
into 


oo 
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into a hot bed next month, ee. | 5 
prod uce handſome fruit in October and November. | 


| Sowing Turneps. 6 
This is: ſtill a proper time to ſow turneps for a late crop. 
But let the ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown in the firit or ſe- 
cond week in the month, and there will be no fear of ſuc. 
ceſs: but I would not adviſe to ſow the ſecd later than 
the third week in the month, for that which is ſown after 
that time ſeldom ſucceeds well. 8 

Hoe and. this the turneps which were ſown laſt month. 
To do this work, take advantage of dry days; and Jet it 
be done before the plants are too far advanced in their 
growth ; this work ſhould always be begun when the 
rough leaves of the plants are about the breadth of a man's 
thumb; then the work can, be done. with expedition and 
regularity. whey Had, g | FD 

et the plants be thinned out to the diſtance of about 
fix or eight inches; but for large field turneps cut them 
out almoſt double that diſtance. © FX 

, Rr * g 
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8 Vines. "I 451 _ 2 
OO over vines again, both in vineyards and on 
44 walls, and let them be once more cleared from all 
uſeleſs ſhoots. WR 

All ſhoots whatever, that have been lately produced 
either from the old or young wood, muſt now be en- 
tirely diſplaced; for ſuch are quite uſeleſs; and, if left, 
would darken the fruit very much, and greatly retard its 


13 therefore let all ſuch ſhoots be rubbed off quite 
| ci01e, N | . — 


Examine alſo, at the ſame time, with good attention, 

all the bearing, and other proper ſhoots ; and, where 
they have ſtarted from their places, let them be imme- 
diately faſtened cloſe to the wall, or ſtakes, in their pro- 
E direQion, . This ſhould at all times be duly ob- 
erved, that every ſhoot and bunch of fruit may have an 
equal advantage of ſun and air to. ripen them. 

| 84 a Likewiſe, 
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Likewiſe, examine the fruit; and where the branches 
are entangled in each other, or with the ſhoots, let them 
be relieved ſo that every bunch may hang in its proper 
poſition. | . 
You may now, if you chooſe it, in the beginning of 
this month, top all the ſhoots that have fruit on them, 


and all others that have advanced above the top of the 
wall, or any way beyond their due bounds. | | 


T he Vineyard. 


Deſtroy the weeds between the rows of vines in the 
vineyard, and let them always be cut down as ſoon as 
they appear ; and rake the ground, clear the ſurface from 
the looſe weeds, and all manner of rubbiſh. | 
Keeping the ſurface of the ground in vineyards per- 
ſectly clear from weeds, and free from rubbiſh of every 
ſort, is a very great advantage to the growth and ripe n- 
ing of the grapes; and unleſs the ſurface be always ke 
fo, particularly at this ſeaſon, the bunches of theſe fruit 
will never ripen perfealy. S = 5 

A perſeck clean ſurface in the vineyard anſwers, in a 
great degree, the purpoſe of a wall, by returning the ſun's 
heat upon the vanes and fruit. E 

Where weeds are permitted to grow, no reflection of 
heat can come for the ſurface: but, on the contrary, a 


moiſt vapour ariſes between the rows, and about the plants 


and fruit, which very much retards. the growth and ri- 
pening of the grapes, and prevents their acquiring a rich 
avour. ; 
+7 Wall Trees. 
Wall trees ſtill demand attention; particularly peach, 
ne ctarine, and ſuch like kinds. TY $999 
Let them be once more carefully looked over, and 
ſ-e whether all the branches and ſhoots remain ſecure in 
their proper places. Where any have been diſplaced by 
winds or other accidents, let them be nailed up again 
in a ſecure and neat manner; and where any of the 
ſhoots are looſe, or project confiderably from the wall, 
let ſuch alſo be nailed in cloſe and ſecurely. 

To have the ſhoots all lay cloſe and regular to the wall 
It is a very great advantage to the fruit; and, beſides, it 
looks decent. 

; Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe obſerve, at the ſame time, when any ſtrag- 
gling ſhoots have been lately produced: and let all ſuch 
de now taken off, that there may be no uſeleſs wood to 
darken the ripening fruit too much from the ſyn; a 


-+ Cleaning the Barders about Fruit Trees, 


Let all the fruit tree borders be now kept remarkably : 
clean: let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any kind of Bn 


to be ſeen upon them. TREES 

By keeping theſe borders neat, it is not only agree- 
able, in the greateſt degree, to the eye, but a clean 
ſmooth ſurface throws up a reflexion of the ſun's heat, 


on the tree, which certainly greatly promotes the ripen- 


ing and improves the ftavour of the fruit. 


Fig-Trees, 

Take care of fig-trees ; the figs will now be full grown, 
and will begin to ripen, and therefore require a'due ſhare 
of ſun to promote their ripening, and to give them their 
true flavour. | + | 

All the ſtrong ſhoots muſt therefore be now laid in 
Cloſe to the wall ; but take care to uſe the kniſe on theſe 
trees but very little at this time, Cut off no ſhoots but 


ſuch as grow directly fore-right; therefore lay in all the 


fair growing fide ſhoots ; for theſe young ſhoots that are 
now laid in, are to bear the fruit to be expected next 
ear; and as theſe trees produce their fruit upon none 
ut the year-old ſhoots; it is the ſafeſt way to leave 
enough at this time; for what is not wanted to lay in at 
the general ſeaſon of pruning, can at that time be eaſily 
cut away. ; 

But, whatever you do, be ſure not to ſhorten any of 
the ſhoots, but lay in every one at full length, for the 
ſhoots of theſe trees muſt never be ſhortened, 3 they 
are the only bearing wood, for next year, and as they 
bear principally towards their upper ends, ſhortening 
would deſtroy the beſt fruitful parts thereof, and throw 
them into a redundancy of uſeleſs wood the following 
ſummer, _ | | | 

Obſerve to lay them in regularly, not acroſs one ano- 
ther, and then let them be well ſecured, for the wind 
| and rain has great power over theſe trees on account. of 


their broad leaves. 
85 
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Budded 7. Pg 


Go over the ſtocks or trees which were budded in ju. 
ly, and let all the bandages be looſened. _ 7 

This ſhould always be done in about three weeks, but 
never exceed a month, after the budding is performed; 
-  etherwiſe as the bud will ſwell, the ſap will be ſtopped 
in its regular courſe, and the parts about the bud will be 
2 and will ſwell irregularly. and not one bud in 

ve ſucceed well. | | | 

Likewiſe examine that part of the ſtock below the bud, 
and when there are any ſhoots ſent forth in that place, 
let them be taken off cloſe. : 


Budding, &c. 


Budding may ſtill be performed; but this muſt be 
done in the beginning, but nct later than the middle, 
i 0 * month. See the Nurſery and Fruit-garden for 
n 2 8 
Defending Wall- fruit from Inſe&s, &c. 

Continue to defend the choice wall-fruit from inſets 
and birds. 7 8. | 

Birds are to be kept off by fixing up nets before the 
trees of ſuch fruit as they would eat. This is a ſure de- 
fence againſt thoſe devourers ; therefore it will be well 
worth while for ſuch perſons as have nets to fix them up 
before ſome of the choiceſt fruit, particularly grapes, 

figs, and late cherries. . . 

Waſps and flies are alſo to be guarded againſt, for 
theſe inſects will devour the moſt delicate fruit at a ſur- 
« prilng rate, and, if not prevented, make great havock. 

The only method to prevent this, is to continue to 
place baits in different parts of the trees to catch them ; 
that is, let aquantity of large phials be filled with ſu- 
gared, or honey, water, as adviſed laſt month, and hang 
three or four in each of the principal trees; this will 
greatly protect the fruit, for the ſweetneſs of the water 
will entice the inſeQs to negle& it, and they will conti- 
nually hover about the mouth of the phials; numbers 
will daily cre:p in to drink, and when once they enter 
not one in an hundred can get out again. 
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Ti HE Puaovas, or Plone Glass. 
Wateting 1 ral care of annual Plants i in 5 


„ K E care now of the annual plants in pots; they 
muſt, in dry weather, be well ſupplied with Wa- 
ter: let them be watered at leaſt three or four times a 
week but in very hot dry weather they will need wa-- 
tering my day. 

Support ſuch as require it well with handſome ſtakes, 
and let the ſtalks or gems of the plants be neatly tied te 
them, according as they advance in height. 


When dead leaves appear on theſe plants, let them be | 


immediately taken off, for nothing looks worle; 'and. 
keep the pots always very clear from weeds. 


Watering and general care of perennial Plants in Pots... 


In dry weather give water alſo pretty often to all. the- 
perennial flower-plants in pots. 

But this muſt be done in general; that is, thoſe plants. 
which are paſt flowering will want water as wellas thoſe- 
which are ſtill to bloom. 

Take care now of all ſuch perennial THAT in pots as 
have done blowing; let the ſtalks when the flowers de- 
cay be immediately cut down; looſen the earth in the 
top of the pot, 2 ſome out; replace it with the ſame 
quantity of new, and then ſet the pots in ot * 
for the remainder of the ſummer. 


* Propagate fibrous rooted Plants. 


Now is the proper time to encreaſe many of the dou- 
ble lowered fibrous rooted plants, by flipping and part- 


ing the roots; and the proper time to begin to. G0 it is 


about the middle of the month. 

Many ſorts may now be encreaſed by that ed 
3 the double roſe-campion and catehfly, ou 
carlet lychnis and double rocket; alſo the double rag- 


ged robin, bachelor's button, gentianella, and polyan-- 
thuſes, and ſeveral other ſuch like kinds, of fibrous-- 


rooted perennials.. 
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The method is this: where the plants have grown 
into large tufts, let the whole of each root be taken up 
entirely out of the earth; then let it be parted, or di- 
vided into as many ſeparate plants as you ſhall ſee conve. 
nient, but not into very ſmall heads; but in parting 
them, take care to do it in ſuch a manner as every plant 
or ſlip ſo ſeparated may be properly furniſhed with roots. 
When the root is thus parted into ſeveral flips or dif. 
tin& x lafits, let every ſuch flip or plant be trimmed; by 
cutting off any ſtraggling or broken parts of the roots, 
pick off any dead or broken leaves, and trim the other 
parts as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, and then plant them. 
They muſt be planted in a ſhady border, or where they 
can be occaſionally ſhaded with mats. Let them be ſet 
about ſix inches apart, cloſe the earth well about them, 
and give them ſome water. . 

Let the waterings be er mag repeated, till the 
plants are rooted, and alſo during the ſummer. 

Theſe will all take root in a very ſhort time, get 
ſtrength and make tolerable good plants by the latter end 
of October: at that time they may be taken up with 
balls, and planted ſome in pots, and the reſt into borders, 
They will all blow next ſummer. ; 


Saxifrage. | | 
This is now a proper time to propagate ſaxifrage, 
The double white ſaxifrage flowers in the ſpring ſea - 
fon, and makes a beautiful appearance. 

They are eaſily propagated by off- ſets from the roots, 
which they - produce vlevtifully : they are generally 
planted in pots, but may alſo be planted in the borders 
or beds, planting ſeveral of its ſmall roots in a place, 
-that the flowers may come up in bunches : otherwiſe 
they will make but little ſhew. 

The pyramidal ſaxafrage makes a moſt beautiful ap- 
pearance when in bloom; it is propagated by off-ſets, 
which ariſe from the ſides of the plants, and they may 
now be taken off, and either planted in borders or pots, 
and will flower next year. 


Auricula Plants. ' PE ; 
The auricula plants in pots ſhould, ſome time in this 
month, be ſhifted into freſh earth. = 
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For that purpoſe, provide a quantity of freſh compoſt; 
let this be ſifted, or otherwiſe broken very ſmall between 
the hands, and then be laid ready. <2 
When this is done, take up the pots one by one, and 
pick off all decayed leaves of the plants; then turn the 

lants out of the pots, trim away ſome of the earth from 
its roots, and let the extreme fibres be trimmed : this 
done, fill the pot nearly with new compoſt, immedi- 
ately ſet the plant in the middle, cloſe the earth well 
about it, and fill up the pot properly with more com- 

ſt. | E 83 

"When the whole are thus planted, let them be mode - 
rately watered, and ſet the pots in a ſhady place, or ſhade 
them occaſionally with mats, and water them in dry wea- 
ther till the plants have taken root. 


| Seedling Auriculas, c. 8 
The ſeedling auriculas, and polyanthuſes, ſhould now, 
where it was omitted laſt month, be pricked out from 
the ſeed- bed. 12 0 

Dig for them a bed or border in a ſheltered ſituation, 
rake the ſurface even, and then put in the plants, about 
three or four inches aſunder. Take particular care to 
eloſe the earth very well about them, and give them a 
moderate watering. 

The waterings muſt, if the weather ſnould prove dry, 
be repeated moderately every other day till the plants 
have taken freſh root. 6 2788 


Aurica la Seed. 


This is a good time to ſow auricula ſeed; and 
it will alſo be proper to ſow the feed of polyan- 
thuſes. | 
Theſe ſeeds may either be ſowed in a border of light 
earth, or in boxes or large wide pots, &c, for that pur- 
poſe; if the latter, fill ſome pots or boxes with light 
earth abaut the middle or latter end of the month. Let 
the ſeeds be ſown pretty thick, and cover them about a 
quarter of an inch deep. 

The boxes or pots mult then be ſet where only the 
morning ſun comes, ſtand there till the end of next 
month, and then be removed where they can have the 


full ſun. | a 
| * N The 
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The auricula ſeed will probably not grow before the 
ſpring, but the plants will then come up earlier and 
ſtronger than thoſe ſown at that ſeaſon. 3 
But the polyanthuſes will ſometimes come up the ſame 
ſeaſon, and will ſtand the winter well, and will be fit to 
plant out early next ſummer, when they will have time 
. to grow ſtrong, fo as to be able to produce ſtrong flowers 
the ſpring after. ; | 


1 


— 


| Carnation Layers. ply. 4 
Carnation layers, that have been layed fiveor fix weeks, 
will be well rooted, and ſhould be cut from the old 
root, and planted into beds or pots. 
But in order to protect the layers more readily in win- 
ter, it will be adviſeable to plant a parcel of the beſt 
3 in ſmall pots, particularly ſome of the choiceſt 
inds. 

For that purpoſe, let a quantity of penny or halfpenny 
pots be procured, and fill them with good earth; then 
take off the layers, trim their tops a little, cut off the 
bottom of the ſtalk or root, cloſe to the ſlit part or gih 
which was made in laying ; then plant one layer in each 

t, and immediately give a little water. 6 
Then ſet all the pots in a ſhady ſituation, and give 
water as occaſion requires till the plants have all fairly 

taken root. Tv). Ie h 

When the plants are firmly rooted, let the pots be then 
removed into a more _ ſituation, and remain there 

until the latter end of October, when it is adviſeable 
that a raiſed bed of dry com poſt be prepared, the breadth 
and length af a common garden- frame; the bed muſt be 
n with ſome dry and light earth, and a quantity of 
coal-aſhes, or ſand, &c. mixing all well together, and 
raiſed ar leaſt four inches above the mn Bret of the 
ground : when thus prepared, put on the frame, then, at 
the above time (October,) plunge the pots to their rims 
in the bed, as cloſe together as can be ; for here the 
plants are to remain alt winter, and to be defended in bad 
weather with glaſſes, &c. | 

But the glaſſes are only to be put on in ſevere froſts, 
ſnow, and much rain; and muſt be taken off conſtantly 
in mild and dry weather. 

Note, where frames and glaſſes are wanting, the pots 
may at the above time be plunged in a bed prepared as 
above: then place ſome hoops acroſs the bed; and hav- 

| ing 
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ing ſome good thick mats always in readineſs, let theſe 
be drawn over the hoops to ſhelter the plants in bad 
weather. 85 | | 


By plunging the pots into the bed of compoſt, it pre- | 


ſerves the plants more ſecurely from froft : for it then 
cannot enter at the ſides of the pots to hurt the roots. 
The plants are to remain in this bed, and in the ſame 
pots, till the latter end of oof 0 e the firſt week in 
March z they are then to be turned out with the ball of 
earth to their roots, and planted into the large pots 
where they are to blow. See February and March. 
But the common carnation layers, that are intended to 
be planted in the borders, ſhould be managed in this 
manner: ates: W | 20 | 
When the layers are all well-rooted, they are then to 
be ſeparated from the old plant, trimmed as above direct- 


ed, and planted in a bed or border of rich earth. Let 


them be ſet about fix inches diſtance every way from one 
another, and directly watered, and the waterings muſt 
be occaſionally repeated, and the plants muſt be ſhaded 
from the mid-day ſun till welFrooted. W414 
The layers are to remain in this bed or border until 
October; by that time they will have gotten ſtrength, 
and may then be tranſplanted into the borders. 125 


Laying Carnations. ; 
This is ſtill a proper time to lay carnations and double 
ſweet-williams, but this muſt be done in the beginning 
of the month. . _ 3 "I 
Take off all ſuch layers of double ſweet-williams as 
were layed five or fix weeks ago, and manage them as di- 
rected for the carnations. 


Plant out Pink Pipings, & Os 


When the pink pipings or cuttings planted in June 
are well rooted and advanced in growth, let them be 
thinned out and planted in three or four feet-wide beds, 
in rows fix inches aſunder, and give proper waterings ; 
the reſt will be fit to plant out next month, and they 
will all acquire proper ſtrength for flowering the follow- 

ing year: ſee June. | 
They will obtain a good buſhy growth by the end of 
October, when, or in November or the following fpt dude 
me 
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- ſome of the ſtrongeſt may be tranſplanted with balls! 
_ "the borders, &c. _ OK f . | 4 For 


deer Seeds of bulbous Flowere. 


Now ſow ſeeds of bulbous flower roots. The proper 
time to do this, is ſome time between the twentieth and 
laſt day of the month, RPA 4 

The forts proper to be ſown, are tulips, hyacinths, nar. 
ciſſas, iris, crown imperials, fritillarias, and jilies, the 
ſeeds of martagons, crocuſes, and ſome other bulbs. +» 

Theſe ſeeds may be ſown either in beds or in boxes. 


The convenience of boxes is, they can be removed rea. 


dily-to a different ſituation as the ſeaſon requires. The 
boxes for this purpoſe muſt be about fifteen or eighteeen 
Inches broad, and ten or-twelve deep. 

They muſt be filled, within an inch and an half of the 
top, with. fine light earth, making the top ſmooth; then 
ſow the ſeeds thereon moderately thick, and cover them 
with ſifted earth about half an inch deep. 

The boxes are then to be moved to a ſamewhat ſhady 
ſituation ; and, if the weather proves dry, muſt be at 
times hghtly watered : they are to ſtand there till the 
latter end of September, and then be removed to a warm 
part of the garden. „ 1 

But theſe ſeeds may alſo, if you chooſe it, be ſown in 
beds of light earth, and will ſucceed tolerably well. The 
beds muſt be prepared in a dry. warm fituation, and 
mould be about three feet broad. | 

The boxes or beds. muſt be defended in winter from 
ſevere froſts and great ſnows ; and this is to be done by 
laying dry Etter over and about the outſides of the boxes, 
or on the ſurface of the beds.. 

The plants will begin to appear about the latter end 
of next March, and muſt be then kept clear from weeds, 
and in dry weather refreſhed pretty often with water. 
In June or July their leaves will decay, and then the 
ſurface of the earth muſt be cleared from weeds and lit- 
ter, and about half an inch of freſh earth ſtrewed over 
the ſurface of the box or bed. 

Thus let them remain till the ſame time the ſecond 
ſummer, and then it will be proper to iranſplant them. 
Then at that time, prepare a bed or wo in a clean dry. 
lying ſpot, and where the earth is light, and each 
to be three feet broad. | | 


% 


Then 
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Then take up the roots ont of the ſeed - bed, and im- 


mediately plant them into the beds prepared for them; 


let them be ſet in rows: the rows to be Tour inches àſun- 
der, and the roots to be ſet about wo inches and an half 


a-part in the row 


The moſt A* method will be 0 dh neat drills — | 


a ſmall hoe, making them about two inches deep, and 


place the roots in tha drills at the diſtance above directed, 


and draw the earth over ene 7 er r n ths depth 
of two inches. | 
The next ſummer, at tes time, the GD are to 


be removed again, and muſt * be ſet four inches each 
way apart. 5 


Thus theſe ſeedlings are 00 de treated every Salad” X 


till they are brought to a ſtate of perfect flowering ; ob- 
ſerving, at each removal, to allow more and more room, 
When they ate brought to a condition of flowering, 
they are then to be managed as the other old roots. 
But it will be ſeveral years before ſome of the roots 
arrive to that ſtate, particularly the tulips, which never 


begin to ſhew a flower till the fixth or ſeventh year; but 


the advantage of raiſing this root in 2 8 from ſeed; 
| bs, that when the ſeedlings are raiſed to a flowering ſtate, 
and begin to break into ſtripes or variegations, there will 
efery year appear among them many new flowers. 


This is the advantage of raifing them from ſeed; and 


2 likewiſe among the new flowers, there will ſometimes be 


ſome that preatly excel, by the luſtre of colour and regu- 
larity of * | 


Sow Anemone Seeds, &c. 


Sow anemone fred, and the ſeed of ranonculuſes, and 
ſpring cyclamens. 

It will be moſt adviſeable to ſow theſe ſeeds principally 
in boxes or large wide-mouthed pots. 


The pots or boxes to be filled with yich, but very light . 


earth: the ſeeds are to be ſcattered on pretty thick, and 


covered lizhtly with fifted earth, not more than a Quarter | 


of an each deep. 


The boxes or pots, with theſe ſeeds and plants, when 
they are come up, are all to be managed as above directed 


in the management of the ſeedling bulbs. 


Remove 


42 TAI PrzaSUaz,  {Aup, 
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2 ſorts of late flowering bulbous roots, now out of 


When tbe roots. are taken ap, the off, ſets muſt be all 
ſepatated from them; and when this is done, the princi. 
pal roots may either be planted again now. in the proper 
places, or may be dried and eleaned, and put up till Oc. 
tober, and then planted. 153-2 1 iS , $35 
| But the beſt of the off-ſets ſhould be planted in nur- 
ſery beds, each ſort ſe patate, and there to remair a year 
ar two; and then may be planted among the other floy. 
ring roots. * ne 
22  "Bulbous and Perſan Iris. 


Remove alſo where neceflary, the roots of bulbous and 
erſian iriſes where it was omitted laſt month; and the 
Hulbs of nareiſſuſes, ſpring crocuſes, and jonquils, fritil- 
Larias, and moſt other bulbs whoſe leaves are decayed, 
and the roots have not put out new fibres, may ſtill be re- 
moved, if required, either for freſh tranſplanting them, 
where neceflary, or to ſeparate the encreaſed off-ſets 
when grown into large. branches, | 
For as obſerved in the two or three former months, 
It is neceſſary to take up the beſt forts of bulbous.flower- 
roots, at leaſt once every two or three years, in order to 
. ſeparate the increaſed parts or off-ſets from the large or 
principal root; and it ſhould always be done as ſoon as 
the flower and leaves fade, or at leaſt in a ſhort time after; 
for at that period the roots are at reſt, and draw no nou- 
riſhment, but will bear removal without the leaſt check. 
But on the contrary, when the roots are permitted to 
remain in the ground any conſiderable time after the de- 
cay of the ſtalks and leaves, they will all ſend out new 
fibres, and even at that time, begin to form the bud for 
the next year's flower; and if the roots were after that to 
be taken up, they might receive ſo great a check by the 
removal, that ſome forts would not produce flowers the 
ſucceeding year; or, at leaſt, if they did, the flower 
would be very poor and weak. | 
T ranſ- 
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Tranſplant into nurſery beds, ſuch ſeedlings, as wall- 
flowers, ſtocks, and ſweet-williams; alſo columbines, . 
ſcabiouſes, and other ſeedling © perennial and biennial 
plants as are ſull remaining in the ſeed-hed. 

- Theſe ſhould be tranſplanted in moiſt weather; and 
the ſooner the better, that the plants may have time-to 
root, and get ſome ſtrength before winter. Let a border 
be dug for. them, or elſe dig ſome beds three feet broad, 
and immediately put ia the plants, about ſix inches diſ- 
tance from one anather, and let them be directly watered, 
When the, plants have ſtood in the ahqve beds, or bor- 
ders, two months, or thereabouts, or till the end of Octo- 
ber, or November, &c. à quantity may then be tranſ- 
planted into the flower borders; and other parts of 
the pleaſure ground, to remain to blow next year. 


Now clip or trim hedges : all ſorts may now be trim- 
med; ſuch as holly, yew, hornbeam, elm, lime, and 
alſo thorn, and all other ſorts. 5 
This is the only proper ſeaſon to trim ſuch hedges as 
are only clipped: but once a year, becauſe thoſe hedges 
that are trimmed now will not puſh out any more ſhoots 
to ſignify this ſammer; ſo that they will not want cut- 
ting till next year. | | | 
But ſuch hedges as were clipped in the beginning, or 
middle of laſt month, or before, will want clipping again 
in the middle or latter end of this month... 


Cut box edgings; but this ſhould be done in moi 
weather; keep theſe edgings cut pretty low, and do got 
let them grow too — n 2 | 
Edgings of thrift ſhould alſo at this time be trimmed a 
little, for they will now begin to want it; that is, when it 
was not done laſt month; cut off all the decayed flower- 
ſtalks; and when the ſides have grown uneven, let them 
alſo be cut, which you 'may do with a pair of garden 
theers, 3 ng, 
- * Let 


— 
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Let the ſheers ſor this purpoſe be ground very ſharp at 
the points, that you may be able to cut the ſides perfectly 
neat, . 5 C 
Bat this ought to be done in moiſt weather, if poſſible, 
particularly the cutting in the ſides, &c. of the thrift edg. 
ings, as if too cloſely trimmed in a dry hot ſeaſon, they 
are apt, ſoon after, to aſſume a withered, diſagreeable ap. 
| 1 Mow Grafs. 


Continue to mow graſs. walks and lawns, and let this 
be done once a week or therezbouts. © © © © 

Let the walks and Jawns be alſo often polled and rolled, 
and this is almoſt as neceſſary to be done as mowing, to 
keep the graſs perfectly clean and neat, and the work of 
mowing can alſo be thereby effected with much greater 
- eaſe and expedition; as alſo more cloſe and evenly per- 
formed. ; | | 4 OY 32 3 : - 

In mowing of garden graſs, take always opportunity 
of dewy mornings or moiſt weather, while the graſs is 
wet, for ſhort graſs cannot be mowed with any truth, 


; | 
* * 


EPS, Gravel Walk. 
Gravel walks ſhould always be kept very clear from 


weeds and litter, and theſe walks ſhould be duly rolled, 
at leaſt twice a week.  - = I 


Borders. 


The borders in this garden ſhould be all kept clear 
from weeds, and always exceeding neat. | 

Theſe borders ſhould be now and then gone over with 
a ſharp hoe, in order to looſen the ſurface and cut up any 
„ appear... ⁰ A 

After this they ſhould be raked over neatly, drawing off 
all weeds and litter, and the ſurface ſhould be left clean 
and ſmooth. | | | | 4 


\ 


Trimming Flower Plants. 


Look over all the plants in the borders or other parts of 
the garden ; and where there are any branches that ad- 
vance in an itregular or ſtraggling manner, let ſuch be 


cut off cloſe, or ſhortened, as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary. 
Where 
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each other, they ſhould be ſhortened, to that every Plant 
may ſtand ſingle. 

Flowers always appear beſt Wk they Kind clear of 
one another. 

Take off all withered leaves, ad let the main — 5 of 
the flowers be well ſupported with ſtakes in an Nen 
direction. 

Where any ſhoots hang dangling, cut them of near the 
ſtem of the plant. 

" Wiiere French and African +mixrlgwtdsrthryſanthe- 
mums, or other ſtrong branching annual flowers, produce 
rambling ſhoots near the ground, they ſhould'be trim- 
med up to a foot from the ſurface at leaſt. 

This will cauſe them to form themſelves lande and 
regular heads, and will ſhew themſelves to greater ad- 
— than A the branches were permitted to ſpread 


Gather Flower "Tap 7 


Gather the ſeeds of ſuch flowers as are now ripe, in a 
dry day; ſpread them on mats to dry in an ary place 
where the ſun can come. 

When they are well hardened, beat or rub them out, 
and put them in paper bags, or into boxes, till the ſeaſon 
for ſowing them. 


. Planting autumnal bulbs. 


plant autumnal-flowering bulbs, if any are now out of 


ground, ſuch as colchicums, autumnal-narciffus, ama- 


ryllis, and autumn crocus,.&c. planting them in beds or 


borders of light earth; they Will blow the end of this, 
and next month, and Otober. bh 
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Tun. Nun SE * 
AKE DER) bf dry days to deſtroy the weeds 


between the rows of young trees and ſhrubs of all 
kinds. © Let this always be done in due time — the 


weeds — to any conſiderable ze. 


For 


40g 
Where the ſhoots of different flowers interfere with 
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For when weeds. are permitted to ſtand too long, it 
will require double labour to cut them down; and large 
weeds, when they are cut, will, if not raked off the 
ground, or well ſhaken about, many of them take root, 


a . 


and grow up again. 


8 N Weed and Water Seedlings, 4 5 DD <2, 
5 Seedling trees and ſhrubs of all ſorts ſhould alſo now 
be kept perfectly free from werds; for theſe, if permit- 
ted to grow in ſeed- beds, would do much damage. 


In very dry and hot weather, it will ſtill be proper to 


1 
1 17 % 


Water the beds of ſmall, young, tender ſeedling trees, 
and it will at this time bea great advantage to the plants. 


2 eee , Trim, Kwergreens. W i! * 
Now is & good time to trim evergreens and ſuch other 


ſhrubs as want it in the nurſery,” In doing this obſerve 
to take out vigorous ſhoots, or ſhoxten them ſo as to form 


a more regular head. 


- MS Wt, 
. 55 ene e eee 
When foreſt trees have made any vigorous ſhoots from 


their ſtems near the roots, it will be proper to cut ſuch 
ſhoots off cloſe. E 1 | | 


- 
: 


T ranſplanting. 

In the beginniag of this month, if the weather be a 
little moiſt and cloudy, you may tranſplant ſeedlings, 
pines and firs, from the boxes and beds where they were 
ſown. - | 

It is now to be obſerved, as hinted laſt month, that it 
is not meant to make a general tranſplanting ; but only 
where the plants are any ways crowded in the ſeed-bed, 
it will be proper to tranſplant ſome, that they may not 
ſand to ſpoil one another. In-doing this work, you are 
to obſerve the ſame method as mentioned laſt month. 


Preparing Ground for Tranſplanting. 
The ground where a new plantation is to be made in 
autumn ſhould now be kept clear from large weeds; and 


if there be any now of large growth advancing to ſeed, 


hoe them up and rake them off the ground and carry 


them out. 4 
| Toward 
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Towards the end of this month, it will be time tg be- 
in to trench ſuch pieces of pond ep are to be planted 
in autumn with any kinds of trees and ſhrobs ; and in ; 
order that the ground may be the bettfr improvedby the 
rains, ſun. and dew, It, wi I, in digging, be moſt proper 82 


* 


to lay it up in high ridges. A vio ate =; 
Wt 2 TR 8 0 Budding. Nee r 
Now go over the ſtocks that have been budded three 
weeks or a month, and let the baſs be untied, that the 
parts about the bud may not be pinched, 
Budding may alſo ſtill be performed, but it muſt be 
done in the beginning, or middle of the. month at für- 


theſt, otherwiſe it will not ſucceed. © 
Preſerve cherry ſtones for ſowing,” to raiſe 
budding, and grafting. 4 0 12558 
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| Green Hou ſe Shrabs. _. ä 
Nes, let all ſuch green-houſe ſhrubs as are in want 
of larger pots, or a refreſiment of new earth be 
lifted, this being as good a time as any in the Whole 
year for doing that work. : | 

For that purpoſe provide a quantity of freſh earth, and 
ſme proper {ized pots or tubs; theſe being ready, let 
the plant be taken up out of its pot with the ball whole 
then trim off thoſe matted an mouldy. roots, which 
ſpread about the ſurface of the ball, and pick away 
part of the old earth. 

Then ſet the tree in the large pot, and fill it up pro- 
perly with the new compoſt, and give a moderate water- 
ng; ſo proceed with others, and remove the pots or tubs 
Where the plants can be ſhaded ſomewhat from the ſun, 
ad ſheltered from violent winds. 9. 


_ Shift ſucculent Plants. | 
This is now a very proper time to ſhift all kinds of ſuc- 
culent plants that want larger pots; ſuch as eaphorbiums, 
| ſedums, 


X, 
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ſedums, aloes, and every other ſort. Let this, be done 


in the firſt-or ſecond week in the month. Ts 
Take them out of the pots, and pull away a great part 


of the old earth with care from the ball, and trim the 
ſtraggling fibres of the root; ſet che plants immediately 


into the new pots, fill it up equally round with newlight 
dry compoſt, and directly give each a little water. 
Then ſet the pots in a ſhady place and the plants will 
ſoon take root: ſome of the tender kinds may be placed 
in a garden frame, and the glaſſes drawn on at times to 


protect the plants from heavy rains, if ſuch ſhould hap. 


pen beſore they take root. 


Ik theſe plants are ſhifted at the beginning of the 


month, they. will have fixed themſelves again tolerably 
well by the end of the month. | 
Beſure let all theſe ſucculent plants be planted in very 


light dry earth; ſandy or any dry rubbiſh compo is alſo 


eligible on account of the great humidity of theſe kinds of 
plants. 
& Propagate Alves, &c. 


The firſt -or ſecond week of this month is a-proper time 

to take off ſlips or off-ſets of aloes, and other ſucculents, 
from the old plants, to propagate them. 
* Theſe ſlips or off-ſets are to be planted ſingly, in ſmall 
pots ; the pots muſt be filled vith ſome very light dry 
compoſt. Theſe being ready, plant one in each pot, and 
cloſe the earth firmly about the body of the plants, and 
water them moderately. | | ; 

When all is planted, ſet the pots where they can be 


| defended from the mid-day ſun, and in dry weather let 


them have now and then a moderate refreſhment of wa- 
ter; thus the plants will be rooted in a ſhort time. 


Fatering. 


Do not forget in dry weather to give water to all the 
pots and tubs of oranges, lemons, and to all the other 
green-houſe plants, and Jet this be always given in due 
time, before the earth in the pot or tub becomes too dry. 

But take particular care of the orange trees, and do 
not let them want for moiſture, otherwiſe the fruit late!) 
ſet will drop, 

| Freſh 
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= Freſb earthing. | 
To orange and lemon trees, it would b2 a great ad- 
vantage to add a little freſh earth to the top of the tubs. 
or pots, provided it was not done in any of the former 
months during the ſummer. * * 1 - 
In doing this, the earth in the top,of the tubs or pots 
could be looſened almoſt to the ſurface of the roots: this 
being done, the looſe earth is to be taken out, and the 
» W tub filled up again with freſh rich earth, NO EO rs 
a When this is done let every tub or pot have a moderate 
watering ; and this ſettles the new earth cloſe to the roots. 
e This ſhould be done in the beginning ef the month; 
y and it is of ſuch ſervice to theſe plants, thatif nzgleQed + 
before, the doing of it ſhould not be omitted now. 


— 


Incalate Orange-trees. 


Inoculate erange-trees, for this is the only proper ſea- 
ſon to perform that operation on theſe trees, but it muſt 
be done in the firſt or at fartheſt in the ſecond week in the 
e month, The proper ſtacks to bud theſe upon, is ſuch as 
s, are raiſed from the kernels of the ſame ſort of fruit. Ste 

the Green-houſe for Jun and July. | 
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| Giving Air and Water, 2 


ONTINUE to admit a large portion of freſh air 
into the hot-houſe daily, for the benefit of the 
plants in general in this department; obſerving, the rules 
as in june and July, &c.” „ 
Likewiſe, let all the plants have water pretty freely 
two or three times a week. See Jay. 


Pine-apple Plants. | 
The pine-apple plants, which are to bear the fruit ts 
be expected next year, ſhould now, where it was not 
done laſt month, be ſhifted into the large pots, where - 
ey are finally to remain to fruit, — 5k 
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Let this be done, if poſlible, in the firft or ſecona week 
in the month, that #2: may. have time to make new 
roots, and eſtabliſh themſelves in a free growth by Oc. 
tober, ready for being placed in the fruiting-houſe or 
bark-bed, where they are to remain to fruit. 

In ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve to let a proper quan- 
tity of freſh earth be brought and laid ready ; or any light. 
iſh rich garden mould will do; but if a prepared compoſt 
of rich kitchen-garden earth, freſh light loam, aad a por- 
tion of thoroughly rotten dung, all worked up together 
in a ridge, expoſed in the fall ſun and air, ſome months 
before; it will be the moſt eligible ſoil for theſe 
plants. "Mn ; 

The earth being ready, then bring the new pots for 
the reception of the plants, and put as much of the new 
earth into each pot as will cover the bottom three or four 


inches deep, and then take the pots of plants one by one 


out of the bed, and with care ſhake out the plant with 
its ball entire; and placing it in the new pot, fill up 
the vacancy with freſh earth, and immediately give a 
moderate watering. 

When all is planted, let the bark-bed be flirred up 
with a fork to the bottom ; at the ſame time let a good 
quantity of new tan be thrown in, and work both well 
together. | | | 

This being done, let the pots immediately be plunged 
again to their rims, and refreſh them now and then with 
water. # 

Fruiting Pines. 

Take care of the pine-apple plants which are tiow in 
fruit; they will now and then require ſome water, but 
this maſt not be given in large quantities. 

Be careful, as obſerved laſt month, that accordirg as 
the fruit arrives to maturity, to gather them before too 
ripe, See July. 

| ' Propagating Pines. | 
The pine-apples will now ripen a- pace; therefore take 
care, according as the fruit is cut, to @bferve, that where 
ſuch of the plants as the fruit is cut from, are not for- 
niſned with ſuckers for an encreaſe of new plants, they 


ſhou'd now be prepared in ſuch manner as to promote 


their procucing ſuch. 


This 


* 
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This is now to be managed in the manner as directed 
laſt month; and the ſuckers are alſo to be treated accord- 
ing to the method there mentioned. e 
Likewiſe take care of the crowns on the tops of the 
ine apples; theſe alſo ſerve for propagation : when the 
Roi has been ſerved at table, the crown ſhould be taken 
off with a gentle twiſt, and this ſhould be returned, in 
order to be planted. | | 
The management of the crowns now is alſo the ſame 
:s in the former month. 
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Work to be done in the KI TCHEN GARDEN. 


Muſhrooms. 
HIS is now the ſeaſon * to prepare the 


dung for making muſhroom- beds. 
Theſe beds ſhould be made of the beſt warm horſe= 
ſable dung, and about the beginning of this month you 
may get ſome that is freſh and good, ready for that 
purpoſe ; taking the long moiſt litter and ſhort dung to- 
gether, and the whole well intermixed, 

But before you work the dung up in a bed, it ſhould , 
be toſſed up together in a heap till the firſt great heat is. 1 
over ; this is generally effected in a fortnight or three ( 
weeks time, or thereabouts, it will then be in right or- 
der, and you may proceed to make the bed. 

But before you make the bed it is proper to provide & 
ſufficient quantity of good muſhroom ſpawn : this is a 
material artiele; and a proper quantity muſt be procured 
to plant into the bed to produce the muſhrooms, for this 
ſpau n contains the plants in embryo. 

This is frequently ſound in the dung of old cucumber 
or melon, or other decayed dung hot-beds; it is alio 
often to be met with in dung-hills, which have lain ſix 
or eight months or more; ſpawn is alſo to be found in paſ- 
ture fields, and ſhould be ſearched for in thoſe places "a 
where you ſee muſhrooms riſe naturally; but I generally nl 

T2 prefer / | 
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prefer the ſpawn found in dung, either in old hot- bed; 
or in old dung-hills. eee wb Es 
I have often found excellent ſpawn in the farmer's: 
dung-hills ; ſuch as we commonly ſee piled. up in large 
heaps in the lanes, or on commons near their fields; and 
you will generally find it molt of all in thoſe dung-heaps 
which confiſt chiefly of horſe-ſtable dung, obſerving to 
ſearch in ſuch as appear to have laid for ſeveral months; 
and may alſo often find fine ſtrong ſpaun in horſe-mill, 
tracts, where horſes are employed conſtar tly under ſhel- 
ter in turning mills, &c. or in itable-yards, where horſe... 
dung has lain ſome conſiderable time in the dry. 
Spawn is commonly found in ſearching, as above, in 
lamps of dry rotten dung; is a white fibrous ſubſtance,” 
often-running and ſpreading itſelf in the ſaid lumps of 
dry rotten dung, appearing of a white ſtringy or fila- 
mentoſe nature, and if of the true fort, has exactly the 
ſmell of a muſhroom. LE C2 ha RT 
Let theſe lumps-be taken up carefully, dung and 
ſpawn together, obſerving to preſerve the pieces as en- 
tire as poſſible, laying them at.the ſame time in a bar. 
row or baſket with the ſame care; when you have ga- 
thered enough for your purpoſe, let the lumps be laid 
in a dry place, and covered with ſome dry litter till the 
bed is ready. | LES 
But if the pieces of ſpawn are wet, or very damp, you 
may lay them thialy on a mat in a dry ſhady place, where 
they may dry leiſurely ; then you may cover them as 
ve. . 
I have been obliged often to buy my ſpawn of the 
market gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, but 
articularly thoſe called the Neat-houſe gardeners near 
Chelſea, alſo about Lambeth and - places adjacent ; 
where many of the gardeners labourers go about at this 
| ſeaſon and collect great quantities for ſale. It may, if 
cloſely packed ap in hampers, be ſafely conveyed to a 
great diſtance. I have more than once ſent it above 
an hundred and fifty miles. 
It is ſold from about five to eight or ten ſhillings per 
buſhel. "M0 
When you have obtained the ſpawn, you may then be- 
gin to make the bed as ſoon as the dung is in a right 
condition for that purpoſe, 
| | Chooſe 
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Chooſe a dry ſpot in the melon- ground, to make the 

bed on, or on any other dry ſheltered tuation; and the 
bed may be made either wholly upon the ſurface of the 
ground, or in a ſhallow trench only ſix inches deep and 
the width and length of the bed, and the excavated earth 
of the trench will ferve to earth it. 
Mark out on the ground the width and length of the. 
bed, which mult be four feet wide, and as long as you 
ſhall think convenient for the quantity you intend to raiſe, 
and is to be made ridge-ways, like the roof of an houſe, 
and three or four feet high. . 7 

Bring in the dung, and lay the bottom of the bed to 
the full extent: and, as you advance in height, to draw 
both ſides in gradually from the bottom, till you bring it, 
as it were, to nothing at the top. 

As you proceed in making the bed, obſerve to ſhake 
and mix the dung well together, but donot tread it, but 
beat it down firmly with the fork, and permit the, whole 
to ſettle gradually of itſelf. | - 
Thus let the bed be carried on till you have raiſed it 
to the height of, at leaſt, three feet and a half, or four 
feet high, — the whole in the form of a ridge of a 
houſe, as aforeſaid. Fs | | 

Having made the bed, you muſt let it remain for at 
leaſt a fortnight, or three weeks or a month, according 
to its ſubſtance and extent, before you put in the ſpawn, 
or at leaſt till the heat is become quite moderate ; forthe 
bed will be very warm in a day or two after it is made, 
and will continue ſo for many days; and if the ſpawn was 
to be put in while the heat is ſtrong, it would be en- 
tirely deſtroyed; therefore have two or three long ſticks. 
thruſt into the dung, to pull up occaſionally to try the 
heat; which beſure let be quite mild, reduced to a very 
tow warmth, before yon venture the ſpawn in: for this 
is very delicate; impatient both of too much heat and 

| W moiſture. 1 95 
emember, after the bed is made, that if there ſhould 
. happen to fall much rain before it is ready for the ſpawn, 
to cover the whole a good thicknieſs at che top with long 

dry litter, for much wet would fpoil the be. 
When the bed is in a due condition, let the ſpawn be 
brought out in a dry day, and plant it in rows length- 
ways of the bed, obſerving to begin the firſt row within 

about fix inches of the bottom. e 
LET | 2 1 
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Plant the pieces of ſpawn in the dung, obſerving to 
put them juſt within the ſurface of the bed, and let them 
be put in about five or fix inches aſunder ; when you have 
finiſhed one row, begin another ſix or eight inches from 
Ihe firſt, and ſo proceed till you have planted the whole, 

When this is done let the ſurface of the bed be made 
quite ſmooth, by beating the dung gently with the back 
of your ſpade. ; | 

Then let every part of the bed be covered with ſome 
rich dry earth about an inch and a half thick; let this 
alſo be made quite ſmooth by uſing the ſpade as above. 

Then let the whole be covered with ſome clean and dry 
ſtraw, or dry long ſtable litter, a foot thick at leaſt, to 
keep out the wet and cold ; obſerving, however, if you 
have any doubt of the bed recovering a vigorous heat 
again ſocn after ug ſpawned and cloſely earthed over, 
which confines the heat and hot ſteam ; you may cover 
it only but a quarter or half the thickneſs at firſt, or not 
at all for a few days or a week, if a very ſubſtantial bed, 
and the weather is dry, but if rain falls, defend itwith 
the latter; for if the bed is ſuffered either to have too 
much heat or wet, all is loſt, ſo delicate is the ſpawn; 
and requires therefore the greateſt precautions in the firſt 
ſetting off, being careful, however, agreeable to the fore- 
going hints, to cover the bed all over in due time with 
dry litter, the full thickneſs above-mentioned; which 
muſt be continued cenſtantly over the bed in all wea- 
thers, night and day; and managed. as below :— 
| When heavy rains fall, examine the above covering; 
and if you at any time find that the wet has penetrated 
through to the bed, let the wet ſtraw be removed, and lay 
ſome treſh on, 

During the winter ſeaſcn, the bed muſt be kept en- 
tirely free from moiſture, and be conſtantly covered as 
above, both to defend it from wet and cold; and in 
time of heavy rains, ſevere froſt, or ſnowy weather, the 
depth of covering ſhould be „ eee with more dry 
ſtraw, and over this ſome mats of canvas cloth. 

Or, after the bed has been ſpawned and covered in 
ſome conſiderable time, and the muſhrooms do not ſeem 
to come freely, or that the warmth- of the bed appears 
ſpent, may remove the covering, and apply next the bed 
a quantity of warm, dry, horſe-ſtable litter, near a foot 
thick, and other dry litter over that; and this will pro- 
mote 
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mote a freſh moderate heat in the bed, and prove very 
beneficial. 8 

But theſe beds, in the ſummer ſeaſon, may ſometimes 
have the covering of litter taken off during the time of 


a moderate warm ſhower, and in very hot weather may 


now and then have little ſprinklings of water. ; 
' Theſe beds, if properly made, and taken care of as 
above, will begin to produce plenty of good ' muſhrooms 
in five or ſix weeks, or thereabouts; and will continue 
ſometimes bearing for ſeveral months. 

The ſpawn, when it begins to run, ſpreads itſelf very 
faſt every way, and the plants will riſe all over the bed. 

But ſometimes a muſhroom bed will not begin to yield: 
any plants till two, three or four months after it is 
made; but when that happens, you ſhould not deſpair, 
for ſuch a bed, after it begins, often produces abun- 
dance of fine muſhrooms, and ccntinues-do ſo a long 
ume. N 


You muſt remember, when a muſhroom bed has done 


producing, and you pull it to pieces, to ſave all the 
ſpawn to plant in new beds ; for the __ will keep 
ood for ſeveral months, or more, provided you keep it 
in a dry warm place, and cover it with dry litter. 

I have ſometimes planted muſhroom ſpawns on 'the 
late made cucumber ridges ;. that is, thoſe made in 


April and May, putting the pieces along the edges of the 


bed, under the earth, where it has ſucceeded and pro- 
duced a great number of muſhrooms in September and 
October; obſerving when you expect them to appear, to 
cover the places with litter. | 


Planting and ſewing Lettuces. 


The different ſorts of lettuces which were ſown in Au- | 


guſt forautumn, winter, and ſpring uſe, ſhould be planted. 
out at different times of this month into the beds and 
borders, where they are to remain. | | 


Let ſome good rich light ground be digged for each - 


of theſe crops ; obſerving, the crop for the ſame autumn 
and beginning of winter ſervice, ſhould be planted out 
the begianing and middle of this month, in any bed or 
border, in rows ten or twelve inches aſunder; but thoſe 
of the late Auguſt ſowings, intended to ſtand the win- 
ter for ſpring | oak are to be planted out towards, the 
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latter end of the month, in three feet wide beds, in rows 
ſix inches diſtance. 

Alſo, about the laſt week in the month, dig a warm 
ſouth border under a wall, &c. for a principal ſupply of 
theſe plants to ſtand over the winter, rake the ſurface 
even and ſmeoth : then let ſome of the beſt plants be 
taken up from. the ſeed-bed, and pick off broken and 
decayed leaves, and trim.the ends of their roots a little, 
and put the plants in rows, lengthways of the border, 


about four or five inches aſunder, and allow the ſame” 


diſtance between the rows. by e 
If the plants ſarvive the winter, one half may be thin. 
ned out regularly in the ſpring, and planted in a more 
open expoſure ; the reſt may remain in the border to 
cabbage early. | | 
But obſerve, if no lettuce ſeed was fown in the third 
or fourth week in Auguſt, to raiſe plants for the borders, 
as above, you mult not in that caſe omit to ſow ſome 
For that "purpoſe, Tome time in the firſt week of this 
month, which indeed will be ſoon enough in warm rich 
grounds. | | | 


Sc Lettu e to plant in Frames for Spring Uſe. 
About the middle, or any time between the teath and 
- twentieth of fhis month, you ſhould ſow ſome lettuce of 
different forts to plant in frames in October, to ſtand the 
winter for uſe next ſpring, and early in the ſummer. 
Theſe may be protected in froſty or very wet weather, 
by covering them with glaſſes, and other covering, when 
neceſſary; and if thoſe which are planted in the open 
borders ſhould be cut off, theſe will be ready to ſupply 
. ff -: | 2M pu 
The beſt lettuces for this purpoſe are the coſs, brewn 
Dutch and Sileſia, but particularly the firſt mentioned 
ſort; and the ſeed ſhould be ſown in a bed or border of 
rich earth, in a warm ſituation. 's | : 


Planting Lettuces in Frames for Winter Use. 


If you defign to have lettuces in good perfection fer 
the table in the winter months, you ſhould, about the 
latter end of this month, prepare one or more beds of 
rich earth, in a part of the garden where the ground is 
drieſt, and lies well to the-ſouth ſun. I * 4 
133 . : h | ' Ake 
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Make the beds the length and width of one or more 
cucumber or melon frames. 1 N F 
Then let ſom good plants%of the brown Dutch, coſs, 
and common cabbage fettuce be taken up from ſome 
tranſplänted beds, with balls of earth about their roots, 
and plznted therein, about fix or eight inches aſunder 
tach way, and watereccc. * Wa» 
When the weather begins to grow cold, next month, 
ec. you may put the frames over the beds, and cover 
them with the lights occakonally, and other covering 
when the weather is ſev ere * 
Theſe, if the winter proves any thing mild, and ma- 
naged as the laſt month, will be moderately. well cab-- 
baged, fit for the table in November and December, 
&, and by planting more in October and beginning f 
November, you will have theſe ſorts of lettuces tolera- 
bly well cabbaged in January and February, and exceed- 
ing fine in March. 2 , 


| Cauliflowers. | 

The cauliflower plants which were fown in Auguft 
will require to be planted out into a nurſery-bed about 
the middle or twentieth of this month, or thereabout. . 
Let a bed be prepared for them in a well ſheltered part 
of the garden, where it lies well to the ſun. 8 

Make the bed in the fame manner, and obſerve the 
ſame rules as mentioned the laſt month, in the article of 
Cauliflowers. 1 . 
Miad to draw out ſome of the beſt plants from the 
ſeed-bed, rejecting ſuch whoſe ſtems are crooked and 
fy z clear the plants from decayed and damaged 
caves, 53 
Plant them in rows about three inches aſunder, and 
allow near the ſame diſtance between plant and plant in 
the row, obſerving not to plant them io deep as to bury 
their hearts, for that would deſtrqy them. , 
When you have planted the whole, give the plants 2 
little water to ſettle the earth to their roots: obſerving: 
not to apply the water too haſtily, ſo as to break their 
leaves, or waſh the earth into their hearts. IFRS 

Then, if the plants are ſmall, or backward in growth, 
you may put on the frame, and alſo the lights; the 
glaſſes are to be continued only for a few days, till the 
Plants have taken root; obſerving till that period, to 
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ſhade them from the ſun ; but when "ey have got root, 


the glaſſes are to be taken entirely off, and are to 
uſed but very little for a month to come, but if there 
ſhould happen to fall heavy rains, it will at ſuch time be 
proper to put on the lights, to defend the plants there. 
from ; for too much moiſture would prove very prejudi- 
cial to theſe young plants, and would occaſion their 
Hanks to turn black and rot. 

When they have been in this bed a month or five weeks, 


they are to be planted where they are to remain all win- 


ier. See the work of October and November. 
Michaelna Cauliflowers. 


Some of the cauliflowers which were planted out in 
July, for the Michaelmas crop, will begin to ſhew their 
heads about the end of this month, or beginning of next. 

Let theſe be encouraged as much as poflible, by hoeing 


" between, and drawing the earth up round the ſtem of 


each plant, and keep them clear from weeds. 

If the weather in this month proves dry, form the 
earth like a baſon round each plant, and pour water 
therein: this will encourage them to grow freely, and 
Produce large heads in October and November: for if 
they are ſtinted now for want of moiſture, their heads will 
be ſmall at their proper ſeaſon. 


Brocoli. 


Tranfplant your lat crop of brocoli, the firſt or ſe- 
cond week of this month, into the place where they are 
20 remain to produce their heads. 

Dig a piece of rich ground for theſe plants in a warm 
Ituation, and plant them in rows a foot and a half aſun- 
der, and obſerve the ſame diſtance between the rows, 
which will be ſufficient room for this late plantation. 

Hoe the ung and deſtroy the weeds between the 
brocoli which were planted out the former months, and 


let the earth be drawn up round their ſtems. 


Planting late Savayt. 


Plant out a late crop of ſavoys the beginning of this 
month. by way of ſavoy coleworts, or young ſmall 
headed ſavoys towards the ſpring, planting them in ao 
open fituation halfa yard aſunder. 


Cabbatt 


* 
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b Cabbage Plants, 


The cabbage plants which were ſown the ſecond week. 
in Auguſt for an early crop next ſummer, ſhould be- 
pricked out into nurſery beds. Some of the forwardeſt 
about the beginning, and the reſt in the middle or latter 
end of this month. 

Chooſe a piece of good ground for them in a ſheltered: 
ſituation. Let it be well dug, and lay it out in beds. 
three feet and a half wide. | | | 

Thin out the plants regularly from the ſeed-bed ;; my 
obſerving to take the ſtrongeſt firit ; the ſmalleſt may be ; 
left in the ſeed-bed a fortnight longer. ID 

Plant them in rows lengthways of the bed, about four 
inches aſunder in the row, and fix inches between the 
rows; Cloſe the ground well about their ſtems, and leave 
the ſurface ſmooth between the plants, 7a 

When you have finiſhed planting give them ſome wa- 
ter; and if the weather is dry, repeat it twice or thrice: 
for the firſt week or ten days,, by which time the plants; 
will haye taken. good root.. 


Coleworts:. | 


The firſt or ſecond week in this month, you ſhould plan® 
out ſome of the forwardeſt of the colewort plants, which 
were ſown in the latter end of July and in Auguſt, inta: 
the place where they are to remain both for the autumn 
and winter, and early ſpring feryice :. and in the middle 
and latter end of the month, ph out the reſt. for a ge- 
neral ſpring crop, See July, Sr. | 

Let theſe be planted in a free fituation-of new-digged, 
ground, in rows fix or eight inches diſtant in the row ;; 
the rows ſnould be ten or twelve inches aſunder. They 
wall be fit for uſe, ſome of them in October and Novem-- 
ber of the firſt plantation, the others will ſucceed them 

in regular order, both for winter and ſpring ſervice.. 


dee the work of July. | : 
Plant Celery, | 
Plant out more celery, the beginning of this month: 


for a ſucceſſional winter crop, and about the middle and: 
latter end of the month plant out a late crop for ſpring, 


ſupplies. 
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Make ſome ſhallow trenches for theſe plants where 

the ground FO light and drieſt. Let the trenches be made 

twelve inches wide, five or fix inches deep, and allow 3 

pace of thirty inches between the trenches, which will 

be ſufficient for this late crop. 

Trim the roots and tops of the celery, and plant one 


row in each trench. Let the plants be ſet about four or 
Ave inches aſunder i in the row. 


Earth up Celery. 


Rarth up the crops of celery which. were planted in 
. trenches the former months, that they may be blanched 
of a proper length. 


Let this work be done when the plants are dry, and . 


jn due time, as you ſee the plants require it. Break the 
earth well, and lay it to the plants with care, ſo as not 
to break the ſtalks, or bury the hearts. | 


Die up Endive to Blanch. 


Tie MAE the leaves of endive to blanch it. Let 
this be done when the weather and plants are dry, ob- 
ſerving to tie - po lants as are arrived at or near 
their full growth : in doing this work you ſhould gather 
up the leaves even in your hand, and tie them together 
with a ſtring of baſs, a little above che middle of each 
Plant. 


| Plant Zadie. 


plant out endive the beginning of this month for 
winter aſe; let theſe be planted in a dry ſpot in a warm 
g tuation, allowing them a foot diſtance each way. 

And about the middle, or towards the latter end of 
this month, yon ſhould plant out ſome endive on a warm 
border under a ſouth wall, to remain till alen, Chriſtmas 
before you begin to- blanck it. 

This, if it ſurvives the froſt, will be belle ſor 
ſallads, and other ules, 3 in February and March. 


Cardoons. 


The cardoons will be advanced to a conſiderable height 


by the beginning of this month: you mult chen begin 
again to prepare to blanch them, 1 
A 0 
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The firſt ſtep towards this work now 1s, to tie their 
leaves cloſe and regular together to admit of landing ap 
earth around each plant; for as the plants will be now 
arrived to a great height, and their leaves will ſpread 
much, ſo that the earthing cannot be completely done 
till they are tied up, this you muſt do with haysbands, 
or ropes of ſtraw, or dry long litter; obferving to ga- 
ther the leaves up regularly together, beginning near 
the bottom, and tie each plant cloſely together as meh 
e 


as you ſhall think proper to earth them, which ſhould 
almoſt to their tops. SIP 


Then let the earth be very well broke, and lay it up 


about them as high as they are tied; remembring that 
every plant be earthed fingly, laying the earth up quite 
round the plant: and at the ſame time obſerving to pat 
it gently with the back of the ſpade, both to fix it in its 
due place and poſition, and that wet may readily run off. 
Thoſe earthed up now will be fit for uſe in October, 
November, and December, and the two ſucceeding 
months, but in ſharp froſt ſhould be covered with dry 
litter 5 S's | 


8 pinach. | 


The ſpinach which was ſown in Auguſt ſhould now be 


cleared, and thinned out to proper diitances. : 
This work may be performed either by hand or hoe; 
it is not material which, provided the weeds are deftroy- 
ed, and the plants left regular. a a 
In dry weather, hoeing them is the moſt expeditious 
method; but if the weather is moiſt, it will be beſt to 
perform that work by hand. 


Let the plants be thinned out regularly to the diſtance 


of four or five inches, obſerving to leave the ſtrongeſt; 


and let the whole be perfectly well cleared from weeds. 
Where ſpinach was not ſown laſt month, it may fill 

be done; and in a rich warm ſoil, will ſucceed tolerably 

well: but muſt be done in the beginning of the month. 


Yeaung Onions. $f. 13D 

The winter onions which were ſown the end of July, 
or towards the middle of Anguſt, will now want weed. 
ing; let this be done in due time, before the weeds get 
the [tart of the plants; for, in that caſe, they would do 
5 the 
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the crop much injury, and alſo render it very trouble. 
ſome to ſeparate the weeds from them. - | 

This work muſt be entirely done by hand, and with 

reat care; otherwiſe many of theſe young plants will 

drawn out with the weeds ; for the onions are not 
now to be thinned, except where they riſe in cluſters, 

Where the ſowing of onions was omitted laſt month, 
you may ſtill ſow ſome ſeed; there will be a chance of 
their ſucceeding, but it. muſt be done the firſt week in 
the month, Ns . 


o3 


« Turneps. 

Hoe the turneps which were ſown the former month; 
let this be done in a dry day; and let your hoe be ſharp, 
and of a middle fize. 

Cut the weeds up clean, and let the plants be hoed out 
regular, leaving them eight inches diſtant, See Auguſi. 


Small Sallading. 


Let the different kinds of ſmall ſallading be ſown 
once a week, or ten days, as you ſee it neceſſary : the 
ſorts are, creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, and rape. : 

Theſe ſeeds muſt now be ſown in a warmer ſituation 
than in the preceeding months, and where the earth is 
light and rich. * | 

About the middle of this month you. may begin to ſow 
theſe ſeeds on a warmer border, under a ſouth wall, or other 
fence of the ſame aſpect. | | 

Towards the end of this month, if the weather ſhould 

rove very wet and cold, you. ſhould begin to ſow ſome 
{mall ſallad herbs in frames, and cover them with the 
lights occaſionally; or you may ſow them under the hand 
or bell-glaſſes, for theſe plants will make but poor pre- 
greſs if they are not covered in cold weather; but 
eſpecially in celd nights. 4 

Theſe plants generally riſe beſt when they are ſown in 
drills ; but the drills muſt be very ſhallow, and the ſed 
covered not more than a quarter of an inch with light 
earth, 


Cherwvil and Corn Sallad.' 
Sow chervil an corn £1! 1ce beginning of. this 
month, not gone nn Anu alt, for winter and early 


a ſpr.ng, 
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' ſpring uſe, the former for ſoups, and both of themalſo for 
ds, See Auguſt, 3 . 


©... "Gather ripe Seeds, © 
Gather ſeeds in dry weather, of ſuch plants as now 
ripen, ſuch as lettuce, leeks, onions, cauliflowers, &c, 
which you muſt well attend to in theſe kinds partiau- 
larly, according as they acquire maturity, and before at- 
tacked by the autumnal rains or milldew. : 


— _ „ 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN, 
; Peaches, & c. 


O over your peaches, neCtarines, and other wall- 

trees, and ſee that all the branches keep firm in 
their proper places; if any be looſe, or project from the 
wall, let them be faſtened up in their due poſition, 

This prevents their being broken by winds ; and 
when the whole lays cloſe and regular to the wall, then 
all the fruit can equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun to 
ripen it; and it alſo appears decent and agreeable to the 
eye. 
"Where any of the ripening fruit are too much covered 
with the leaves, let ſome be diſplaced ; for if theſe fruits 
are too much ſhaded, they will not ripen freely with a 
full flavour. | 

me ſhade is requiſite and ſerviceable to all fruit, bat 
when too. much is ſuffered it is a diſadvantage ; and, in 
that caſe, no fruit will attain its natural taſte and colour, 

But the removing of leaves is only to be practiſed where 
they are uncommonly thick, and darken the fruit much; 
| and, in that caſe, they are only to be thinned regularly, 
{till preſerving a ſlight covering of leaves over the fruit. 
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Look over your vines again, to ſee that the grapes en- 
joy the neceſſary advantage of ſun and air, to promote 
their ripening. | 

Where the bunches are too much ſhaded, let ſome of 
the leaves be taken off; and where any of the bunches. 

are 
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are too cloſe conſined between the branches, or entangled 
with each other, let them be looſened, ſo-that each may 
hang fair in their proper poſition, , 

Tt the vines have produeed "any hoots in the former 
month, let them be taken off wherever they appear, for 
they are uſeleſs, and, if left on, they would cauſe con 
Fuſion and irregularity, and alſo darken the fruit. 


+ 'Deftroy Waſps and Flies, 


Continue to hang up phials of ſugared or honey water, 
to catch the waſps I's Res which come to eat the choice 
wall-fruit. Theſe inſets will do much miſchief to the 
grapes, if ſome precaution is ndt taken to prevent them; 
therefore, beſides the bottles of ſweetened water, let alſo 
ſome ſmall bags made of thin Erape be put over ſome 
of the fineſt and ripeſt bunches of grapes. Theſe bag: 
ſhould be made juſt ſo large as to contain one bunch of 
fruit: this will effeQually keep off the inſects, and alſo . 
the birds; the latter will devour theſe fruit at a vaſt rate, 
if they can come at them, eſpecially the ſparrows. i 
But theſe you may keep from the fruit by fixing nets : 
before the vines, or hanging up ſcare-crows of feathers, H 
or diſcharging a gun or piſtel: but the moſt certain me- He 
thod to preſerve ſome of-your fineſt bunches of fruit from MM 
all devourers, is to bag them as above directed. p 
Some, for want of crape-bags, uſe thoſe of paper, but 
theſe do not ſo well, for the ſun is then too much ex- 
cluded from the fruit; and in wet weather, the paper be- 
ing wetted, it adheres to the bunches. and rots them; 
. whereas the ſun and air have free acceſs through the b 
crape, and when wet they will very ſoon become diy , 
again; and if wet weather continue, no inconvenience 
attends the fruit by means of the bags. | 
Hang up phials of ſweetened water alſo upon the choice Nh. 
kinds of fig- trees, for inſects generally ſwarm about theſe 
trees, to feed on the fruit. Te. * "ISI 


You ſhould alſo watch birds very well, or they will q 
peck and ſpoil many of the beſt figs, 3 
Gather Apples and Pears. | 8 


Now begin to gather apples and pears for keeping, ac- in 
cording as they are fit ; many of the autumn ſorts will 


of the month. | | 
This work muſt always be done in a perfectly dry day; 


and be ſure to let the fruit be alſo quite dry before you 


begin to pull them, and all the fruit which are for keep- 


ing ſhould hang their full time on the trees, but eſpe- - 


cially the late autumnal and winter pears and apples. 
See October. St N 
About the latter end of this month many of the winter 
fruits will be fit to gather; but if the weather is fine, 
let them hang on the trees till October. 
When the apples or pears have hung their full time on 


the trees, they will eafily quit the wood on being hand- | 
led; and when they begin to drop off apace, that is a cer- 


tain fign of their maturity, and that they may be gather. 
ed. See October. | 0 


Prepare for Planting. 

Begin towards the end of the month, to prepare the 
ground where new plantatioas of fruĩt- trees are to be made. 

If an entire new border is intended for wall- trees, &c. 
it is of importance to add a good ſupply of thoroughly 
rotten dung ; and the ground to be worked to the depth 
of at leaſt eighteen inches or two ſeet: and if it is light 
dry foil it would be ag advantage to add alſo ſome freſh 
loam from a common or field, c. but particularly to the 
places where the trees are to ſtand. See next month. 


8 Srrawbtrries 71 

Now is a proper time to plant ſtrawberries; and if 
moiſt weather, it may be done any time in the month: 
but if the weather be very dry and hot, it will be proper 


not to begin that work till the middle, or towards the 


latter end of the month. HY 0% | +4 2642 ON 
Theſe plants ſhould be allowed good ground; let it 
be neatly digged, and lay it out ints beds four ſeet broad, 
allowing alleys between the beds eighteen or twenty in- 
ches wide, for the convenience of going in to weed, wa- 
ter, and gather the fruit. x 


* 


The plants axe to be ſet in rows lengthway the beds; 


the rows to be fifteen or eighteen inches afunder, and 
the plants to be {et the ſame diſtance from one another 


in the rows. | 4 #3. 
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Or they may be planted in borders along the front 
and back of eſpalier- trees, or under walls, hedges, gc. 
or where convenient: the wood ſtrawberries will ſucceed 
both in the ſhade under buſhes, trees, &c. and in x 
free expoſure, but the other ſorts ſhould generally be al. 
lowed an open ſunny expoſition. It will be moſt proper 
to do that work in moiſt weather, if poffible, 

The proper ſorts of ſtrawberries to plant are, 

The ſcarlet ftrawberry.- ; 

The hautboy. 4 

The large Chili ſtrawberry. 

The white and red wood-ftrawberries. | 
The pine- apple ſtrawb:rry, having a greeniſh fruit, 
The Alpine everlaſting, or prolific ſtrawberry. 

This laſt has been but a few years in England, and i; 
much eſteemed for its ſruitfulneſs, for the plants conti. 
nue to produce fruit from June to November, and if ſhel. 
tered with a common frame and glaſſes, will, if open 
weather, continue bearing till Chriſtmas, - 

But the fruit of this ſort is in the greateſt perſection in 
Auguſt and beginning of September. | 
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Hyacinths and Tulip Roots. 


N the third or fourth week in this month it will be 
time to begin to plant the choice hyacinth and tulip 
roots for an early ſpring bloom. | 

Let the beds for eſe bulbs be digged or trenched one 
or two ſpades deep, breaking the earth fine, and lay the 
ſurface even; and let the beds be three feet and a half 
or four feet wide, laid moderately rounding, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth. 

Then plant the bulbs in rows lengthways the bed 
nine inches aſunder, and the ſame diſtance in the ro, 
but not nearer than fix inches, and from three to four ot 
five inches deep. 5 

As to the method of planting, may either draw drill 
with an hoe, placing the bulbs bottom 1 
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in a row along each drill, and cover them in with the 
earth, or may be holed in with a trowel, or a thick 
broad- ended dibble; or with a ſpade or rake, may trim 
the earth evenly off the ſurface of the bed, into the alley, 
the depth required to plant the roots, which then place 
at the proper diſtance upon the ſurface of the bed, preſ- 
ſing them a little into the earth; then with the ſpade, 
call the earth out of the alley evenly over the roots, the 
dep h as above. | 


Ranunculuſes, Ic. 


Now alſo, about the middle or towards the latter end 
of this month, begin to prepare the beds for the beſt ra- 
nunculuſes and anemone roots; and any time after the 
wen tieth of the month, to the end of October, is the 
time to plant them. 

Where it is intended to plant theſe roots in beds by 
themſelves, let the beds be made alſo three feet and a 
half or four feet broad, laying them ſomewhat rounding : 
that form is more agreeable to the eye. | 

Let theſe roots be planted not lefs than fix inches dif- 
tant each way from one another, and two or three inches 
deep but not more, | 


The above diſtance is more room than what is gene- 


rally allowed to ranunculuſes and anemone roots; but they . 


ſhould never be planted cloſer ; for when the plants ſhoot 
up in a erduded manner, they draw each other up weak, 
and the flowers never grow fo large, nor the different va - 


neties ſhew themſelves to ſuch advantage, as when they 
ſand more diſtant. 


Sow Anemone and Ranunculus Ceed. 


This is till a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of ane- 
_ and ranunculuſes, where it was not done in Au- 
guſt. ; : 
For that purpoſe fill ſome pots, boxes, or tubs, with 
nch light earth, making the ſurface even; then ſcatter 
on the ſeeds pretty thick, each ſort ſeparate, and cover 
them with light fine earth, not more than a quarter of an 
nch thick. 

The plants will come up in about fix weeks, or two. 
months, when they muſt have a warm, ſunny fituation, 
and ſhould be protected in winter, in time of great rain, 
or hard froſt. 0 4 ot 6 $28 

About 
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About the Michaelmas twelvemonth, they ſhould be tog 
tranſplanted into a bed of common earth; and in the 


ſpring following they will flower; when perhaps, they 2 
will afford you ſeveral new flowers that are double, aud 
of fine colours. " 
As for the ſingle flower, the beſt of them may be de. Nec. 
poſited in cluſters about the common borders, &c. and 
the reſt ſhould be deſtroyed, | | 
Carnation layers. 1 


Take care now of the carnation layers: where there Io. 
are any ſtill remaining. on the old plants, let them be 1 
tranſplanted ſome time before the middle of the month, M® 
that they may have time to take good root before winter. 

The choiceſt kinds of theſe layers you may plant in 
ſmall pots for the more readily protecting them in win. 
ter. The layers of the common ſorts you may plant into 


nurſery beds, in a warm ſituation, and ſome of the Cay 
ſtrongeſt layers may be planted out at once into the bo- K 
ders, or where you intend them to flower. | 10 
Where any of the above layers where planted in pos {WO 

or in beds, in the former month, let them now be kept 
clear from weeds; and, if the ſeaſon proves dry, do not, 
fail to water them now and then. ST 
Auricula Plants in Pots, 4 - 


Auricula plants in pots demand an equal ſhare of atten - Ino. 

t ion at this time, and particularly thoſe that were thifted Mcei, 
1:ſt month; but f they were not then ſhitted, it mayMWhex 
now be effected. 
Theſe plants ſhould, if the weather proves at this time 
very dry, be now and then moderately watered ; but! 
there ſhould fall much heavy rain about the end of the 
month, it will be of advantage to defend the capital 
forts oceaſionally; for much wet is apt to rot auricula 
plants on account of their natural ſacculency. | 
Too protect the choicer kinds of theſe plants in bay 
weather, let the pots, about the latter end of this month, Md 
or in October, either be placed cloſe together in a bed, 
Arched over with hoops, open to the full ſun; and when - 
autumnal and-winter rains, or ſnows, &c. are exceſſie, I t 
let ſome large thick mats or canvas be drawn over the 5 
"hoops to defend the plants ; or the pots may be {et — er 

| 0 
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together in a garden- frame, and the glaſſes put on as oc- 
eakon requires, which will be more ineffectual: but let 
them be fully expoſed in all moderate dry weather. 

But where there are no ſuch conveniences as above, it 
will in that caſe be proper to lay the pots down on one 
ide, with the plants towards the ſun, to prevent them 
receiving too much moiſture, mY 


a — CD «DP 
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ER | Auricula Seed. 
The ſeeds of auricula may ſtill be ſown when not done 
in Auguſt, .- 7 l e e, 
I Theſe ſeeds ſhould at this time be ſawn in large pots, 
„in boxes filled with earth. Let the earth be light 
ad rich, and broken very fine, and the ſeed ſhould be 
ſown tolerably thick, and covered a quarter of an inch, 
or thereabouts, with earth. e HE 

The pots or boxes ſhould be placed out of the mid- 
e % fun, till toward the eng of this month, and then ſer | 
ina warm fituation, _ | | 

Theſe auricula plants raiſed from this ſowing, will | 
lower the next ſpring twelvemonth. | N 

Ig - » Digging the Borders. 

Towards the latter end of this month you. ſnould be- 
tin to dig ſuch. borders as are vacant; that is to ſay, ſuch 
dorders where the plants have in general, or at leaſt 
moſtly done flowering, in order to prepare them to re- 
ceire plants and roots in the beginning, or any time 
next month's beſides, by digging the borders at this 
ume, it will effectually deſtroy weeds, and they will ap- 
pear neat for a long tim. | n 


Tranſplant Perennial Plants... 
Tranſplant into borders, towards the latter end of this 
nonth, ſome of the ſtrongeſt perennial plants which were 
bon in the ſpring or the beginning of the ſummer, Þ_ 
Theſe may be ſafely tranſplanted any time after the 
n'ddle of the month; particularly carnations, pinks, 
nd ſweet-williams ; and alſo the ſeedling wall-flowers, 
= July flowers, and columbines, with many other. 
ts, "OY = 
But in tranſplanting the above, or any other perennial * 
ir biennial plants at this time, it will be proper to take 
. | advantage 


* 
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advantage of dripping weather ; and many of thoſe which 


were pricked out from the ſeed-bed, into nurſery beds, 
two or three months ago, may now be readily taken up 
with bal!s of earth about their roots, and planted in the 


Places allotted them, By this practice the plants will 


not feel their removal. 

Do not forget as ſoon as planted, to give each plant 
a moderate watering : this will cloſe the earth properly 
about the roots. | 


Sewing Seeds of bulbous Flower Roots. 


The ſeeds of tulips may till be ſown, and alſo the 
ſeeds of hyacinths and crown imperials, with the ſeeds 
of fritillarias, and of moſt other buibs,” -—- 

Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in beds or boxes; they will 
ſucceed in either: let the earth be rich and light, and 
broken very fine, and lay the ſurface perfectly ſmooth. 

Then ſow the ſeeds ſeparately on the ſurface, and to- 
lerably thick, and cover them with light fifted earth, 
near half an inch deep or thereabouts. | 


Cut box edgings. 


4 


Clip box edgings where it was omitted in the two for- 


mer months, but let this be done as ſoon in the month 
as poſſible, that the box may have time to recover a little 
before winter. BY | 


Plant ; Bor. 


Now is the time to begin to plant box where new edg- 


ings are to be made, but this ſhould not be done till ſome 
time after the middle of the month. 64 

There is no time in the year in which box will take 
root better than this; but as ſoon as an edging is planted 
rig be proper to give an hearty watering., See Ofe- 

e., | | 

Likewiſe where there are edgings of box, that have 
grown large, thick and clutnſey, they ſhould now be 
taken up and replanted; obſerving, when the box is for 


- that purpoſe taken up, let a proper quamtiry.of the belt 


be ſlipped and trimmed, and immediately planted again, 
ſo as to form a cloſe, low, neat edging. See O&e- 
* 


ber, &Cc. ; 


This is alſo a good time to repair any former planted 
box edgings where wanting; therefore, where there are 
| any 
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* any gaps, let them now be mended: the box will be 


b rooted in a month after planting, and the edgings will then 
„ appear neat all winter. ; 


p For the method of planting theſe edgings in either of - 
e the abo ve caſes. See October. 6 3.4 3 
1 | 

| Clip Hedges. 15 
; Finiſh clipping all ſuch hedges as ſtill remain untrim- 


med; and let this be done in the beginning of the 
month, before the ſhoots get too hard, + - | 3 
In clipping 1 , always take particular care to have if 
the ſhears in perfect good order, that you may be able to ul 
| make both neat and expeditious work. Let the ſides of 
the hedges be always clipped in nearly to the former 
1 © year's cut, and as firait as poſſible; for it looks ill 
4 I fo fee the ſides of hedges waved, eſpecially when oc- 
caſoned by being badly ſhorn or clipped: and always 
obſerve to ſhear or train a. hedge in ſuch a manner as it 
may run ſomewhat oy af the bottom to the top ; for 
the top ſhould never be ſuffered to grow ſo broad as the 
bottom, and take great care to cut the top as even as a 
line, | =o | . 
Mow Graſs-walks and Lawns. 


Mow graſs-walks and lawns, and let this be always 
done in -proper time, never permitting the graſs to grow - 
rank, for that not only looks extremely diſagreeable in 
a garden, but when- the graſs is ſuffered to grow very 
= HF rough, it renders it difficult to mow it to any truth, ſo as 
e o make the ſurface look well: obſerving at this time, 
the graſs ſould be mowed as cloſe and even as poſſible, 7 
e I that it may appear agreeable all winter, 
d Let the edges of all the graſs next gravel-walks, or the 
= borders, be alſo kept cloſe and neat, * | 
The edges of graſs-walks ſhould, during the ſummer, 
e n order to keep them perfectly neat, be gone over about 
e once every week or fortnight with a pair of ſhears, cut- 
'r ung in the graſs as cloſe as can be to the edge. 
it For that purpoſe nothing is ſo handy as a pair of ſheep- 
„ I ſhears; but where theſe are not to be had, garden 
Gears will do, or may be trimmed with a knife, | 


d | | Roll 


<A 
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Noll Gravel wall. 


Roll gravel- walks at leaſt twice every week, for they 
will not look well, nor be-agreeable to walk upon, with. 
out they are rolled ſo often? and let theſe walks be al. 


ways kept very neat, not ſuffering weeds or any litter 


to appear on them. "A's 


Borders. 


Keep the borders alſo, in particular thoſe near the prin- 
cipal walks, always very neat. Let no weeds ſtand, 
nor ſuffer decayed flower ſtalks, dead leaves or other 
rubbiſh to remain in ſuch places. 

Clearing away decayed F lower-flems.. 

Likewiſe go round the borders, from time to time, and 
cut down the ſtems of ſuch pon as are paſt flowering, 


never ſuffering theſe to ſtand long after the bloom is pal, 
for it looks ill to ſee dead ſtems ſtand up among the grow. 


ing plants, or ſuch as are in perfection. 


e de f Trimming Floering Plants. 1 
- Look over now and then among the plants in gene- 
ral: and where ſtraggling ſhoots or irregular branches 
advance, take them off; clear away all weak dangling 
ſhoots, and take off dead or damaged leaves, ſuffering 
nothing to remain that would disfigure the plants. 

Continue alfo to tie up to ſtakes ſuch plants as have 


© been blown down by winds or borne down by the weight 


of wet. 
This in particular ſhould: be well attended to, for it 


. looks well to ſee the plants ſtanding perfectly upright, 


and ſecurely in their places. f 
Propagate Fibrous-rooted Plants. 


This is the time to flip and plant ont many kinds of 
&brous-rooted planty, to encroaſe them; ſucn as roſe- 
campion, ſcarlet lychnis, catchfly, and campanulas. 

When theſe plants are grown into large tufts, it will 
be proper to take the roots entirely up, and part them, 
and plant ſome of the beſt ſlips again in the borders or 
places where they are to flower: the ſmaller ſlips may be 
planted together in a bed to remain to get ſtrength. 

* : | Likewiſe, 


* 
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Likewiſe part the roots of daifies and polianthuſe, 
double ehamomite and thrift, gentianella ſaxifrage, and 


y London-pride. Let theſe alſo where encreaſed to lar 
1 bunches, be taken up and divided: and plant the ſmall 
| flips in a thady — about five or ſix inches aſunder, 
er and give them ſome water.. 7 | 
But the ſaxifrage is generally planted in pots on ac- 
count of its ſmall roots, which are apt to be loſt in the 
common borders, and alſo for the ſake of its being moved 
* into fore - courts, &e. when in bloom, where it will make 
K a beautiful appearance in the ſpring. 300 79515 
2 The double rocket, where it was not taken up and 
parted laſt month, ſhould now be done: the double ba- 
chelor's buttons, with the double feverfew; may alſo 
4 now be managed in the ſame manner, 3 
, The leonurus, double ragged-robin, and all other pe- 
- rennial'fibrous rooted flower- plants, that have doneflow. 
v1 ering, may now be propagated by parting their roots; 


this being a good ſeaſon to remove moſt ſorts, 


Tranſplaning Pienies and other knot roited Plattr 

| Now is alſo a good tinit to tranſplant pionies, and alſo 

500 to part their roots ; and the different ſorts of ag iriſes, 
monk's-hood, fraxinella, and all other ſuch like plan te, 

8 may now be taken up and parted where neceſſary, and 


8 tranſplanted into places where Wan ting. 
1 Tramplamiug Plictering Shrubs, ; * mw 


Towards the latter end of this month it will be time tb 

it begin to trinſplant many forts of hardy ſhrubs and trees, 

t, where wanting. C PEP 

But more particularly the . as for the 

deciduous ſorts, that is, thoſe that ſhed their leaves in 
winter, it will be adviſeable to defer any principal re- 

of moval of them till about the middle of next month, when 

e. | their leaves will be dropped; and from that time to the 
middle or end of March, you may, in open weather, 

ill tranſplant all kinds. 8 

m, But, however, when there is any planting wanted to 

or de done in a hurry, you may venture to remove moſt 

be ſorts of ſhrubs any timt᷑ after the twentieth of the month, 
and there will be no hazard of their ſucceeding. 

ſe, U | Let 
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Let ſuch ſhrubs or trees as are tranſplanted at the above 
time, have à good watering as ſoon as they are planted. | 
woot HR * 3 za ! AT 4 
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EGIN. now, where not done in Auguſt, to prepare, 
B dig, and trench the ground where you intend to 
plant out a nurfzry af young ſtocks for fruit trees; and 
alſo: where, you intend to plant out young foreſt trees, 
and all kinds of hardy ſhrubs; the next month. 09" 

By getting the ground for new plantations ready at 
this time, it will not only forward the buſineſs greatly, 
but alſo prepare the ground the better to receive the ad- 
vantage of rains, to mellow and moiſten it, Which will 

be a great advantage tothe plants- 29 SLABS. 
: | 7 Franſplant Evergreens. 8 
Towards the end of this month you may begin to re- 
move or tranſplant many kinds ef evergreen ſhrubs and 
trees, or thoſe tranſplanted at this time will freely take 
root- an,, O20 OLDER 

«Particularly the common and Portugal laurels, lauruſ- 
tinus, phillyreas, pycacantha, and arbutus, and ſeveral 
other kinds. . N : 


Obſerving as ſoon. as planted, to water them freely, to 

ſettle the earth cloſe to their roots. a | 
of Mi Tranſplanting Deciducus Shrubs and T rees. 

In the laſt week in this month may alſo begin to pre- 
pare for tranſplanting many kinds of deciduous ſhrubs 
and trees ; being ſuch as ſhed their leaves in winter. 
Particularly ſuch hardy trees and ſhrubs, whoſe leaves 
are at that time decayed, may be ſafely removed, eſpe- 
cially if the weather be ſomewhat moiſt. But in remov- 
ing any kinds of ſhrubsor trees at this time, let it be ob- 
ſerved, that if the weather ſhould then be very dry, it 
will be neceſſary, as ſoon” as they are tranſplanted, to 
give them a hearty watering ; though if very dry wea- 


ther, or that the leaves are not decayed, it will be bet- 
ter to defer all planting till next month, 


There 
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There is, however, great advantage in making early 

lantations next month; that is, in tranſplanting ſoon 
after the leaf decays ; the Plants having time to prepare 
for taking freſh root before the. froſt ſets in hard to pre- 
vent it: beũdes, ſuch, trees And ſlirubs as are tranſplanted 
early in, the planting ſeaſon, will be ſo well eſtabliſhed 
by next ſummer, that the drought. at that time cannot 
But on the other hand, it will be proper to take no- 
tice, that tranſplanting is not nov. ropoſed” to be done 
in generak, but only for ſuch deciduous. trees aud ſhrubs 
whoſe leaves are abfalutely decay eck. 
300 30549 OT Jt 2h, MEDITATE IEG 2617 10 ITST EF PRA0L 

f S ²*ü Au 
Such ſorts of fruit trees whoſe leaves are now decayed, 
may alſo be tranſplanted in the latter end of this month, 
if neceſſary, to forward part of the buſineſs at the earlieſt 
perĩod of autumn planting: but perform no general 
planting till next month or November. 
r Thd on, EOS 
Prepare ground for tranſplanting fruit-tree ſtocks, for 
grafting, and budding ; either thoſe, ratſed from ſeed in 
the ſpring, or from cuttings, layers, or ſuckers. _ 


V 


* 


cayed, may begin to plant Tome into the Pre or 
places where they are to remain, eſpecially if moiſt or 
thowery weather; otherwiſe not to perſorm any general 
tranſplantation till the following months: they muſt be 
planted it tos two feet and a half aſunder, and the 


plants to be ſet kfteen or eighteen inches diſtant in the 


rows. ö 1 
Planting Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings. 
Now begin to plant cuttings of the young ſhoots, of 
uch trees and ſhrubs as will grow by thatmerhod: 
By cattings, the beſt gooſeberries and currant- trees 
are abundantly raiſed; and towards the latter end of 
this month is the proper time to begin; to plant the cut- 


tings ; which muſt be the ſame year's ſhoots, and the beſt 


length is from about ten to fifteen or eighteen inches; 
and plant them in a ſhady border. See Oober. 75 


Plant alſo in the latter end of this month, cuttings of 


honeyſuckles, that being the beſt way to propagate the 
ſeyeral ſorts of theſe ſhrubs. 
| U 2 In 
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Ia e the cuttings, mind to take young ſoots, 
ſuch as are ſtrong, and cut them into proper lengths of 


about nine, ten, or twelve inches; and plant them in 


rows ten or twelve inches diſtant, and allow fix or eight 
inches between plant and plant in che row. | 

They ſhould be planted in a ſhady border. 

In planting them, mind to put each cutting full half 
way, or thereabouts, in the earth. ee 

Maay other kinds of flowering ſhrubs and trees are 
raiſed by cuttings of the ſame year's ſhoots: and the 
middle or latter end of this month is the time to begin to 
plant cuttings of all the hardy kinds. OT AIDE: > 

This is rather the beſt time in the year to plant cut. 
tings of laurel and Portugal laurel. 

Theſe cuttings may be planted in a ſhady border any 
time in this month, but about the middle or towards the 
latter end is rather the beſt time to do that wor 

Ia taking off theſe cuttings, mind to take a parcel of 
the moderate ſtrong ſhoats of the ſame year's growth, 
obſerving to cut oft with each ſhoot, about two or three 
inches of the laſt year's wood, and this will make them 
more certainly ſucceed. | IS oe 
_ Having ee the cuttings, cut off the leaves lat 
bottom, and half way up the ſhoots ; then plant them in 


_ 


a ſhady border, putting each cutting as far into the earth 


as it is ſtripped, and water them. 


| Cherry and Plum-foncs, to raiſe flocks. 
Som cherry and plum-ſlones,- or preſerve them to ſow 


in Oftaber, to raiſe ſtccks to graft and bud upon. See 


Oaober » Py . 
| » Deſtrey Weeds. 


Now take the opportunity, in dry weather, to hoe be- 
Ween the rows of all kinds ol trees and ſhrubs, in order 


to deſtroy all the weeds; and this ſhould vow be very 
well attended to, before the autumn rains begin. 

Likewiſe take particulaf care at this time to let every 
other part of the nurſery be thoroughly cleared from 
weeds, for theſe will now come up very thick and faſt in 
every part from ſeed. bes, | 
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| Orange and Lemon Trees. 


N the laſt week in this month it will be time; if the 

nights prove cold, to remove the orange. trees, and 
many other green-houſe plants, into their winter quar- 
ters; but if fine weather, they may remain a week or a 
fortnight longer. l Bae e 
Let, however, the oranges and lemons in particular, 
and ſuch like kinds, be taken into the green-houſe at the 
firſt approach of cold nights - for one ſharp night would 


make their- leaves change their fine green colour, and 


they woyld hardly be able to recover it again all winter. 
Therefore, at the time mentioned, take the opportu- 
nity of a perfe& dry day, and carry into the green-hou'e 
the more tender kinds, and place them clear of each 
other ; but they need not be placed in regular order till 
the myrtles and other hardier plants are brought in next 


When the orange and other tenderer -plants are in the 


green-houfe, let the windows be opened every mild day 
„ | 


to their full extent. | | 

The windows may alſo be continued open day and 
night for the i rſt fortnight after the plants are carried in, 
except there ſhould happen froſt, or very windy or cold 
wet weather: in that caſe keep the houſe ſhut cloſe every 
night. 3 | 

At the time when the plants are removed into the 
green-houſe, let them be well cleared from dead leaves, 
if there be any; and if any dead wood appears let that 
alſo be taken out, e | ebe! 

In the mean time take proper care of all the plants till 
the time to remove them into ſhelter. 

Let them in dry weather be properly ſupplied with wa- 
ter: but towards the end of the month let them be wa- 
tered more moderately than at the beginning. 

j 
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Pine Apple Plants.” 


T the pine-apple plants which are to prbakes!: their 
fruit the next year, were not ſhifted into larger pots 
the laſt month, that work ſhould be done the firſt week in 
this month at larcheſt; otherwiſe the l of the 
plants will be greatly retarded. 

In ſhifting theſe plants you muſt obſerve" to preſerve 
the ball of earth entire about their roots, placing it with 
the ſame care into the larger pots, and fill up the pot 
with freſh compoſt; then ſtir up the bark, plunge the 
pots again therein to their ne and give the plants a 
very moderate watering. 

But in ſhifting and ordering theſe plants let the ſame 
rule be obſerved as adviſed in the two former-months. 

But where the plants were ſhiſted a month or five weeks 
ago, and at that time no freſh tan added, it will now be 
proper to examine the heat of the bark wherein the plants 
in general are plunged; and if you find it is very weak, 
ſtir up. the bark to the bottom with a fork, and Plonge 
the pots again immediately to their rims. 

This will revive the heat of the bed, and with conti- 
nue it in a good condition till the next month, when they 
maſt be removed into the fruiting-houſe, Where they are 
to remain to perfect their fruit. 9 


- . Admitting Air. 
| 'You muſt obſerve to admit air to the lanes in gene- 


ral, in the hot-houſe or ſtove departments, every day at 


this ſeaſon, if the ſun.is warm, by ſliding open ſome of 
the top or upright. glaſſes, or both, occaſionally, more 
or leſs, according as the heat of the day increaſes and de- 
creaſes ; ſhutting all cloſe in ar time 6 Wares the even- 
is 


Nutering the Pines. 


The pine-apple plants will require moderate refreſh. 
ments of water, once in three or four days, provided 
there is A britk heat at bottom; but if the heat in the 


bark - 


# CD vow & 


eſ ſpecially After 1 the. middle of this month.. 
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bark-bed is weak, once in 4 week will be Ag 


* 


oy Adding freſp Tam, ' 
About the latter end of this month you ſhould procure 
a proper quantity of freſh tan from the tan yards to be 


ready to renew the bark beds in the hot-houſe and Rove 
the next month, * 


For this purpoſe you mould provide as — new tan 


1 will be equal to one half at leaſt of What the bark pit 


will contain, though ſometimes two-thirds or more is re- 
quired ; according as the old bark is more or leſs waſted. 

When the tan is brought ia, let it be thrown up into 
a heap and let it lie for den or twelve days. to drain before 
it is put into the hot-houſe. 

But if it is very wet, as is, ſometimes the caſe when 
newly tbrown out of the tan-pit, it ſhould, provided the 
weather be dry, b2 ſpread abroad thinly where the, ſun 
comes, to lie two or three days, that the ſun and air may 
draw off or exhale the groſſeſt of the moiſture ; for if put 
in too wet, it will be a long time before it will acquire 


a proper degree of heat. 


The tan or bark for the above purpoſe ſhould 2 ſuch 


as hath been about a forinight or three weeks, or at moſt 


a month out of the tan-pit ; and alſo obſerving, that as 
ſome of the tan 1s pretty large, and ſome quite ſmall, the 


_ middle-fized bark is what ſhould be cheſen. 
For the future mayagmacat, ſee the work of next 


month. 


t Crowns 3 Suckers of Pine Fiber ; 2 
The bed wherein this year's crowns and ſuckers are 


plunged ſhould be kept to a good heat, by which means 


the young plants will make good roots before winter. 
If they are in a good bark-bed, the heat will not yet 


want any 1 but if the pots were placed 


vpon a dung hot-bed, let a lining of freſh hot dung be 
applied to the ſides of the bed, when you find the heat 
1s decreaſed ; obſerving to raiſe the lining about two or 


three inches higher than the bottom of the frame. 


And about the latter end of this month it will be pro- 


per to lay ſome hay or ſtraw round the outſides of the 


frame, which will keep out the froſt, and preſerve a 
kindly growing heat in the bed, 


U 4 When 
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When the nights begin to be cold, let ſome mats be 
"Grown over the glaſſes every night. | 
Raiſe the glaſſes a little in the middle of the day to let 
out the fteam, and to admit air to the plant. 


Geacral Care of all Plants in the Het-henfe, 


Continue the care of all other tender plants in the 
hot-houſz or ſtove ; let them be carefully looked over at 
leait three times a week, to fee where water is wanted, as 
ſome will require it every other day, and the generality 
will need to be refreſhed twice a week at leaft. | 
But particularly all the ſhrubby kinds. 


The ſucculent kinds will alſo require to be refreſhed 


moderately with that article once a week. 


Obſerve nearly the ſame care in the general manage- 


ment as in the two or three former months, both in gi 
ing air, watering, cleaning, and ſhifting, where neceſ- 
fary, into freſh earth or larger pots; as alſy' to propa- 
gate by cuttings, layers, ſuckers, &c. 


Prepare Campoſs.. 

Prepare compoſts, for the various plants of this departs 
ment. 38 AM, g 

For the pines procure a quantity of light rich kitchen 
garden earth, and if poſſible, an equal portion of good 
light ſurface loam, from a common or field, &c. a ng 
a ſo a ſupply of dry rotten dung; blending the who 
well together in a heap, in the fon and full air ; where, 
if it remains ſeveral months or a year, and turned over 
two or three times, it will be an additional advantage. 

Likewiſe, for moſt of the ſhrubby tribe in the hot- 
houſe, and the heibacequs. plants, prepare a compoſt of 
any good light earth and ſandy loam, and a portion of 
dry rotten dung. | ; 

But for the Lenker tribe, ſhould have a compoſition 
of the lighteſt dry ſails: as ary light poor ſandy earth, 
or incorporated with a ſandy or any dry looſe rubbiſhy 
materials: for as thoſe plants themſelves abound in hu- 
midity, rich or mgiſt ſtrong ſoils would occaſion them to 
Tot. 


- 


4 dero. 
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Wark to be done in the Kyreaan GARDEN» | 


Planting rarly Beans, 


HE middle or latter end of this month, you wth. 
plant ſome beans, for an a early crop the ſucceeding . 
ſummer. 

Thoſe which are planted 1 now, if they ſurvive the win- 
ter's froſt,” &c. will come in for uſe the end of May or 
beginning of June. 

The Mazagan bean is the beſt to plant at this ſeaſon, 
for they will come earlier than any other, and are excel- 
lent bearers, though but of humble growth; they will 
ſtand the winter better than the larger ſorts. . 

A warm border under a ſouth wall, or other ſouth | 
fence, 1s the beſt ſituation to plant theſe beans in at this 
ſeaſon. a 
Plant them in rows acroſs the r ; that is, pro- 

vided the border is five or fix feet wide; and obſervin 

that the rows are to be two feet and a half aſunder, which 
which will be room enough for this ſort ; and the beans 
to be planted about three inches diſtant in the rows, and 
and an inch and a half deep: 7 

You may alſo plant one row lengthways of the border, 
within two inches of the wal; theſe will ſometimes qut- 
live the winter, when thoſe at a greater diſtance from the 
wall are cut off. 

But if the border is narrow, you had better plant two 
rows only, lengthways of the border; that is, one row 
near the wall, and the other two feet and a half from it. 

They may be planted either with a blunt dibble, put- 
ting them in an inch and a half, or near two inches deep 
or you may draw drills that depth, and drop the beans 
therein; drawing the earth an equal depth over them. 

In planting early beans, it often proves very ſacceſsfut 
firſt to ſow the beans pretty thick in a bed of rich earth; 
and when come up a little height, tranſplant them iure 


the borders. | | 
ö Th 


: 
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The method is this: dig a bed about three or four feet 
broad of good earth in a warm corner; the bed being 
dug, draw the depth of about an inch and an half, or 
near two inches of earth equally off the ſurface, to one 
fide ; this done, ſcatter in the beams about an inch aſun- 
der; and immediately cover them with the earth which 
was drawn for that purpoſe off the bed; or otherwiſe you 
may with your hoe flatways draw broad drills acroſs the 
bed, and ſcatter the beans pretty thiek in the drill, and 
draw the earth equally. over them; and thus if ſevere 
froſts ſhould prevail before they come up, or in their in- 
fant ſtate. While remaining all together in this bed they 
can be readily protected from froſt with glaſſes, mats, or 
To. EL ER. GE / ee ow. 
When the beans are come up an inch, or an inch and a 
half, or two inches high or thereabouts, they ſhould 
then, in mild weather, be tranſplanted into che above. 
mentioned borders, taking them carefully up out of the 
ſeed-bed, with their full ſpicad of roots, and as muck 
carth as will hang about them; pull away the old beans 
at the bottom, and trim the end of the perpendicular 
root; and then planted in rows at the ſame diſtance and 
in the manner above directed, obſerving to cloſe the earth 
well about every plant; they will ſoon take root and 
grow freely... E 
One reaſon for this practice is, as moſt gardeners now 
allow, that beans which are tranſplanted will come in 
ſooner by a week or ten days, thau thofe that are not; 
though the ſeed of both are put iato the ground the ſame 
2 0 eds e eee 
Another thing allowed is, that when the beans are 
thus firſt ſown in a ſmaY bed, and ſevere froſts afterwards 
ſet in any time before the Plants are ready to be tranſ- 
planted ;-in that caſe the ſeed, or plants, by being all 
together within a fmall compaſs, can be readly protected 
by Placing a frame, or ſome other covering, over them: 
and by that means be preſerved ; when thoſe in the open 
grunge are ſometimes killed, or greatly damaged by the 
roſt. 1 


(its Sewing Peas. 

Now ſow ſome peas, for an early crop next May or 
June: they may be ſowed in the middle or latter end of 
the month, and the produce will come in at an early 


% 


ſcaſon, 
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ſeaſon, provided they eſcape the froſt; but, however, if 
they aare ſown any time in the month, it will not make 
a great difference; and indeed thoſe ſown in the latter 
end of the month will have the better chance to ſucceed. 

The earlieſt ho: ſpur are the proper ſort. of peas to ſow 
at this time. Chooſe ſuch ſort as are: ues plump and 
ſound, 

There are ' feveral forts of the kotſpirs; ſuch as the 
golden, the Charlton, the Reading, the maſter, and Ni- 
chols's; but the golden, and a/ new variety thereof, 
called Nichols's 4 —. a, are thoſe which we now 855 
nerally recommend to ſow for the beſt 
A warm ſouth border, under a wall or eee is 
the proper place to ſow them in. The ſeed muit be ſown 
in drills, either lengthways or acrof; the border, accord- 
to its breadth, Where the border is hut narrow, and 
there are trees againſt the wall, &c. let only one drill be 
drawn lengthways of it, at the diſtance of two feet from 
the wall or pales, and ſcatter the peas tbergon pretty 
thick, but as regular as can be, and cover them imme di- 
ate ly about an inch and an half deep with eartn 

But where the border is from five or ſix to eight or ten 
feet broad, or more, it will then be proper to ſow the 
peas in drills croſſways the border, from the wall to the 
front: but where there are trees againſt the wall, let the 
drills be drawn forty inches or four feet diſtant from one 
another: but eſpecially if road; to _ Rake for * 
plants to run upon. 

| _ Tran/planting. Let tu ber. 5 

Lettuces for the winter ſervice, of the Augen or cently 
September ſowing ; ſtout plants of the hardy and com- 
mon cabbage lettuce ; brown Dutch and Cilicia- kinds; 
ſhould in the beginning or middle of the month, be 
planted out in beds of rich light earth, in a ſheltered 
ſituation, ſix or eight inches afunder : they wall n *. 


table before and after Chriſtmas. F 

e Likewiſe may plant ſome ſtout plants in ank bo at- 
tain greater perſection for winter uſe. See voſt and next 
mont | 

* Lettuce plants deſigned to remain e ſowed for 


pf winter uſe, ſhould now be cleared from weeds, and Wig 


y ned where too cloſe, 
» LARA. The 
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The lettuces which were ſown in the middle of Sep- 
tember, to be planted in frames or under 4 208M 
to ſtand the winter for ſpring uſe, and an early fummer 
crop, ſhould now be tranſplanted into the places where 
they are to remain all winter; this may be done about 
the middle or latter end of this month; or as ſoon as the 
plants are fit. : "A, 
Chocſe a light rich fpot for theſe plants in a warm 
fituation, and where it hes well to the ſun. : 
Mark out a bed for them the width of one or more cu. 
cumber-frames, and lay the ſurface ſomewhat floping to 
the ſun, and rake it even. | 
Plant the lettuces therein, about three inches diftant 
"each way; cloſe the earth extremely well about each, 
take care that they are not planted too deep, and let-the 
ſurface of the ground between the plants be left perfectly 
- ſmooth ; then give them a moderate watering to-ſettle 
the earth to their roots. > 
TPden put on a frame, and cover them with the lights 
in ſroſty or very wet and cold weather; by which means 
theſe may be ſaved, and will be ready to plant out in the 
ſpring, as a ſure ſubſtitute, in caſe thoſe. which were 
planted in the open borders are killed; and if both ſuc- 
ceed, they will ſupply the table in ſacceſſional order. 
You may plant ſome of theſe lettuces under bell cr 
hand-glaſſes, either alone or under thoſe whoſe cauli- 
flowers are planted ; placing them round the outſide of 
the cauliflowers, next the ſides of of the glaſſes, and in 
the \pring muſt be tranſplanted into the open groond; 
or if not accommodated with frames and glaſſes, or hand 
glaſſes, &c, ſuſiciently for this purpoſe, you may plant 
them ina bed in a warm ſpot, and then place ſome hoops 
acroſs the bed, and cover them with mats occaſionally, 
in froſty and rainy weather. i 
The lettuce plants which were ſown the end of Auguſt 
or beginning of September to ſtand in the open air all 
winter, for next ſpring and early ſummer ſupply, ſhould 
be tranſplanted about the middle or ſome time in this 
'menth,} i: 552 1 2 N 
Theſe you may plant in warm borders, to ſtand the 
winter without covering ; and if the winter ſhould prove 
mild they will cabbage early in the ſpring. 
Let theſ2 be planted four or five. inches diſtant every 
way; and plant one or two rows cloſe under the 8 
8 0 | Wile 


— 
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which will ſometimes: live _—_ the winter, when 

thoſe at a greater diſtance are deſtroyed by the ſeverity 

of the weather. r 5,078 v5 n 
e Sowing Lettuce. | 


Sow a few hardy cabbage lettuce, common cabbage, 
and brown Dutch, and ſome cos, in a warm dry ſituation, 


the beginning of this month, to ſtand the winter without 


covering; and if they ſurvive the froſt, will afford a very 
ſeaſonable ſupply early in ſpring.  _ Por: 
- Cauliflower Plants. Sond ga 

Cauliflower plants which were planted in frames the 
former month, to forward them to be planted'the latter 
end of this month under bell or hand-glaſſes, muſt be 
conſtantly uncovered night and day for the greateſt part 
of this month, unleſs the weather ſhould prove very wet 
and cold; then, in that caſe, put the glaſſes on every 
night, and even in the day time, during the time of 
heavy rains ; but let the plants at ſuch times have air, 
by tilting up the lights a conſiderable height. 

In the laſt week in this month tranſplant finally ſome 
of the beſt cauhflawer plants into a warm quarter of rich 
ground, under hand-glaſſes, in rows four feet aſunder, 
where they are to remain to produce their heads early 
next ſummer. _. | = 
Theſe are to be covered with hand or bell-glaſſes all 
winter, generally planting from two or three to five 
fix plants under each 22 and if they all ſurvive the 
winter, then in the ſpring to thin them, leaving only 
one or twa of the ſtouteſt plants in a place. | 

The ground for this hand or bell or hand-glaſs crop 
of cauliflowers ſhould be rich and light, in a warm ſitua- 


tion, and-where water is not apt to fand in winter. Let 


ſome rotten dung be ſpread over the piece, and 
then Lag ground 5 dug one ſpade deep, and well 
broken, taking care to bury the dung regularly. _ 
Then mark out the ground into beds three feet wide, 
and allow alleys a foot wide between the beds, for the 


conven:ency of going in to take off, and put on, or raiſe 


the glaſſes. Set your line along the middle of the bed, 
from one end to the other; and at every three feet put in 
three or four or more plants, within four inches of each 
other, placing them triangular ways, and cloſe the earth 

| well 
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well about their roots and ſtems; then give them a very 
moderate watering, juſt to ſettle the earth to the roots. 
When the whole is planted, bring your hand or bell- 
glaſſes, and ſet them ready; obſcrving to place one glaſy 
over every patch of plants, as above. 
The glaſſes are to be kept conſtantly and cloſe down 
over the plants, till they have taken good root, which 
will be well effeded in about a week's time; then raife 
them on props, ſuch as brick-bats, or pieces of wood or 
ſtone, about three inches thick; and with theſe to raiſe | 
the glaſſes, and placing them on the ſouth ſide, one prop 
under each glaſs. In this manner the glaſſes are to re- 
main night and day, except in froſty weather, when | 
they mult be let down quite cloſe ; but if the months of 
November and December prove mild and dry, and the 
plants are mach on the growing order, it will be proper 
to ſet the glaſſes off in fine dry days; and keep them al. 
ways over the plants on nights and rainy weather; but 
they mult be raifed 'two'or three inches on the warmeſt 
fide with props, above hinted, to admit air to the 
plants e ee 
Bat if you are not provided ſufficiently with hand or 
*bell-glaſſes, or frames, you may plant ſome cauliflower 
plants out for good on a warm border, where they will 
ſometimes ſurvive the winter, and produce good heads. 
But where this is obliged to be praftiſed, it will be 
proper to put in a parcel of the plants, cloſe under the 
wall, ſetting them about four inches apart, and theſe 
will have a chance to live, if thoſe at a greater diſtance 
from the wall ſhould be deſtroyed, ade, m the ſpring 
ſome. may be "thinned out and tranſplanted into an open 
ſpot of ground. | | | | | 
The cauliflower plants which are to be kept all winter 
in frames, ſhould alſo, towards the end of this month, if 
not done in September, be tranſplanted into their proper 
v inter beds of light rich earth, the dimenſions of one or 
more garden-frames, as explained in Auguſt; and the 
frames at the ſame time be placed over them. 
But obferve, if the plants are now hut ſmall, or back- 
ward in their growth, it will be an advantage to make 
a flight hot-bed, in a trench; making it fifteen inches 
thick of dung, orig, Th ſeven inches deep of earth, 
and put in the plants. See Aug. wa 
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"The plants are now to be ſet in either of theſe beds 
about four inches aſunder, moderately watered; put on 
the glaſſes cloſe for a week, then give air by uling or 
ſhoving them down, and taken off occaſionally, (ſee Au- 
gut); and are to be defended all winter occahonalty 
with the 1» ge ery to/ 74; directions Seto: in 
each mont He. 100 677 G10 wg T: 
Or for want 15 frames and plaſſes, may: plant ſome i in 
« bed arched over with hoops or. aps and defended in 
bad. weather with mats. COTS N 
an ez Cabbage Plants, d: 
About the wiadle or latter end of this mon ith, you dr 
plant but a few Early cabbage plants, in the place _—_— 
they ate to remain oe cabbaging/ early next ſummer- 
Chooſe a pi ce of good ground ſor theſe plants, in a 
free f tuation, and let ſome good rotten Hung be ſpread 
over it; the ground muſt then-be dug one ſpade deep; 
obſerving to — the dung properly in the bottom of 
the trenches, as you proceed in dipging.- 7 11105 . 
Tze plants are then to be planted; in nin two feet 
diſtant in the row, and allow the fame diſtance between 
the rows, which will be room enough for ĩhis early plan- 
8 as moſt of them will be uf | before __ grow to 
conſiderable ſize. 
hes let the principal rei ee plants 
remain in the nurſery beds in a warm ſituation, till Ja- 
nuary, February, or March, before you plant them out 
for good; for it ſometimes happens 1 in ſevere winters, that 
many of the plants which are planted out early into 2 
more open expofure, are killed by the froſt. 
In that caſe you can have recburſe to the nurſery-beds. 
to make good the defects, or to make ne plantations, 
Where there are cabbage plants that fill remain in the 
ſeed- bed, let them be tranſplanted into nurſery-beds the 
begianing of this month, that they may have time to get 
ſome ſtrength before the froſty weather begins. 
Theſe fhguld nom be planted in a warm ſituation, Let 
a ſpot of rich earth be dug, and put in the n about 
"Wu lax inches aſunder., 1 ita , 


* r Broccoli. 35 nn 


Brocedli plants which were lately planted, ſhould now 
de * as much as poſlible in their growth. = 
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the ground between and about the plant, be broken with 
a hoe, and at the ſame time draw ſome earth up about 
the ſtems of the plants. 

This will be of great ſervice to theſe plants, provided 
it is done in due time; for by looſening tte earth and 
drawing it up round their ſtems, it will not only protect 
them the better from froſt, but will alſo * much pro- 
mote ow & 


Winter Spinach. | : 


Winter ſpinach muſt now be kept exceeding clean from 
weeds, for if theſe are permitted to grow, at this time, 
they would foon over-run the plants and totally defiroy 
them. Theſe plants are at this ſeaſon beſt cleared by 
band, particularly where there, is, chick-weed and ſuch 
like ſpreading or running weeds among them. 
| Where the ſpinach was not properly thinned. laſt 
month, let that work be now done in a proper mager, 
and do it in the beginning of the month. 

In doing this, obſerve to clear away the work, and 
leave the ſtrongeſt plants tanding at the diſtance of about 
four or five inches from one another. 

Or the plants may. only be moderately thinned. dow, 
in order to admit of thinging out ſome for, * by de- 
grees, this and the enſuing winter months. 

In this month ſome of the ſpinach of the Au ouſt ſow- 
ing will be fit to gather? obſerving, if it was left thick, 
let them-be- thinned out regularly by the root for uſe; 
but it more properly thinned, crop only the outſide large 
err andthe others will Wenn. for ule in en 
Or er. TAY: | 


pres © i Endive. 


* 


Continue every ok to tie up Wee Gade W for 
blanching. 


Chooſe a dry day to do this, obſerving always to make 
choice for this purpoſe, of ſuch plants as are quite or 
nearly full grown. Let the leaves be gathered up regu- 
larly, and cloſe in the hand, and then, with a es, of 
ſtrong baſs, tie them neatly together. 

When the endive is thus tied, you may: allo, at the 
ſame time in dry weather, draw up ſome earth round 
ſome of che plants, almoit to the top of their leaves. 
This will very much promote the blanching, and will 
make the plants . I white and tender 

g me 
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Same 1 or whiten endive by lay ing boards 
or tiles flatways upon the plants. The plants will de 
ſure to whiten zalerably well hy this method, but not fo 
regularly as thoſe whole leaves are tied together as ahove 
ET TR OO 
1 Clear the Beds of Aromatic Plant. 11 le. b 
Now clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, and 
let them have the winter dreſſinng 42h 
This muſt be partic ularly obſerued in the beds of ſage, 
ſavory, thyme, marjoram, and hyſſop.; and alſu the beds 
of mint, baum, tarragon, tapſey, chamomile, penny- 
royal, b urnet and ſorrel; and all other beds of aromatic 
ers. 05 ul SSA SHY nity Eiger $0333 
: Th r2 are now to be treated in the following manner. 
Cut down all the decayed flower-ſtems cloſe to the head 
of the plants, or to the ſurface of the ground, according 
to what the plants are, and at the ſame time clear" the 
beds very well from weeds and litter, and carry the 
whole off the gnound, t gen 
After this it would be a great advantage to get fore 


*% FP 


very rotten dung, and let it be broken ſmall, then ſpread 


a ſprinkling of it equally over the ſurface of all the beds, 
and with a {mall ſpade ar trowel dig lightly between fuch 


of the plants as will admit of it, taking care to bury the 


dung as well as you can a little depth in the ground, and 
at the ſame time dig the alleys, ſpreading a little of the 
earth upon the beds, leaving the edges full and ſtrait. 
Thus the beds will appear decent all the winter, and 
the plants will reap much advantage from ſuch a dreil- 
15 as will be ſeen in the ſpring, when they begin to 
O00. | 1 2 
But the beds of mint and pepper-mint, and ſuch like 


creeping-rooted herbs, will not well admit of digging; - 


therefore let the ſtalks, if any, be;cut down cloſe to the 
ground ; then clear the beds from weeds, and ſpread a 
little rotten dung, as ſaid above, over the beds. Then 
dig the alleys, and itrew ſome of the earth on the bed 
over the dung, 
This will protect the roots of the mint ſomewhat from 
froſt, and the rains will waſh in the virtue of the dung, 


and the earth which was thrown out of the alley; and 


the whole will greatly enrich the beds, and ſtrengthen 
tho 
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EE een mint is required in the wiater ſeaſon, 
preparations ſhould now be made to raiſe ſome. 

For that purpoſe ® flight hot het” muſt be made to- 
wards. the end of the month. Make the bed for a ſingle 
light box or frame; this will be large enough for a mid. 
ding ſamily, and make ir OED Oey inches or two 
feet thick of dung. * 

Then. ſet on the frame, md cover 1%, bed aboar adds 
iochendenp. with earth; get ſome roots of mint, and lay 
them cloſe together upon the ſurface, and cover them 
with more earth about an inch thick, and give à mode- 
rate watering. 
Put on the glaſs, nd obſerve to raiſe it behind every 
day ao admit air. 
„The plants will come up and Wo fit for uſe in a fort- 
night, or three weeks or a mouth, and afford a gathering 


of green young mint in great plenty, for a confiderablc 


time. 22 
i Planting and flipping Herbs. 

Plant out early in this month any aromatic plants 
where wanted ; ſuch as thyme, hyſſop, ſage, winter ſa- 
'vory and pot marjoram ; chooſing good. rooted plants, 
and plant them in four feet wide beds, or in any warm 
borders in rows a foot aſunder. 

May alfo divide and plant roots of mint, in drills fix 
inches aſunder and an inch and a half deep. See March 
& c. 

Likewiſe may lip and plant baum, tanſey, tarragon. 


marjoram, burnet, ſorrel, ere chamomile, &c. 


. the flips of a to 


erable ſize, with good roots to 
each, an 


8 them in rows a foot aſunder. 


Dr dig the Aſparagus Beds. 


In the beginning, or ſome time in this month, cut 
| x Shang the aſparagus ſtalks, and drefs the beds. 
Leet the ſtalks or haulm be cut down cloſe to, or at leaſt 
within two or three inches of the ſurface of the beds: 
carry them immediately off the ground; then with a 
ſharp hee, cut up all the weeds, and draw them off the 
beds into the alle; s. 


This 


1 
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This done, ſtretch the line, and with; a ſpade mark 
out rhe alleys about eighteen or, twenty inches, or two 


feet wide, according to the width they were at rſt made. 

Then dig the alleys one ſpade deep, and ſpread the 
earth, at leaſt che greateſt part of it, hearly over the 
beds z wand as, yu advance in digging, let the weeds, 
which were raked off the beds into the alleys, he. digged 
into the kottom of the trench, and cover them; a proper 
depth with earth, In Ges s theſe alleys, obſerve to do 
it in a ntat manner; that is, let an equal ger ar of 
earth be laid over every bed, and make the ędges of the 
beds full and ſtrait: the alleys Madl all de of an * 
depth and the ſurface left even and rægula . 

But as old aſparagus beds will need an 5 'of 
dung.ance in tWo or three years, and that when deſigned 
to aſſiſt them therewith, this is the time to do iti; but the 
manure or dung muſt be applied waiben che ice age 
digged or the beds landed up. 

The dung for that purpoſe maſt be very rotten; — 
alſo very good; nene is more proper than the dung of 
old cucumber or. melon, beds; this muſt; be ſpread over 
the beds when. the haulm and weeds are cleared off; let 
the dung be well broken, and lay it an equal thickneſs 
in every lf ; then dig the alleys as above directed, and 
Wes a due W of the earth of each alley over the 

ung. 

When the afpardyits beds kits thus had their winter 
drefing, there may be planted in each alley à row of 
coleworts, or cabbage plants; ſet the plenty lix or e 
inches diſtant in the row. Lt 

In this fituation ſuch plants will, even in ſevere win- 
ters, ſometimes ſurvive the froſt ; when thoſe which are 
planted iu an open or level ſpot are deſtroyed. 


Or there may be . in each * a r of yearly 
garden beans, 


Dreſſing the Aſparagus Brgk 2 Forcing. 


The aſparagus which is intended for ſoreing, ſhould 
alſo now have their talks cut down, and the weeds drawn 
off the beds into the alleys, as Above; in the common 
alparagus beds; then dig the alleys to bury the weeds; 


and as you proceed, ſpread a little of the earth alſo over 
the beds, 


a 
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But that which is to be forced this winter, need not 


| Bib any thing more done than to cut down hy haulm 
or 255 51 the Plants. 5 pk 


5 Drang ge A 

be foedling- aſparagus which was favs 1 15 ng 
ſhould alſo.now have a little dreſſing. 

That is, to clear the bed from weeds, nd then 
ſpread an inch or to in depth of dry rotten ung over 
ws . to dofend the crowas of the plants inom froft. 


J Ferdi Aſaragus for Winter. Ties tht 

| Where forced aſparagus is required for uſe in winter, 
 may-now. begin to make hot-beds ſor railing. the firſt 
crop, for gathering in November and December; and 
for the method, ſee February and December. 

If a con ſtant facceflich is requred all winter and Gering, 
a new hot- bed, planted with freſh plants, muſt be made 
every three or four weeks, from the beginning or 
middle of October, to the end af February or March; 
which will furniſh a conſtant ſupply of aſparagus from 
November till the arrival of the natural. 1 r in the * 
e in April or. May. 


en 2:8 = 


Celery ſhould now be very duly earthed np according 
as it advances in height, in order that the plants may be 
2 blanched a, due ug be fore ſevere froſts 8 0 

m. 

Therefore take advantage of dry days, and earth then 
up a due height. Let the earth be well broken, and lay 
it up to the plants, with care not to break the leaves or 
bury the hearts of them, landing them at this time con- 
ſiderably high, according to their growth. 


Earth up Cardoons. 


This muſt be done in dry weather, and when the leaves 
of the plants are dry, 

In earihing theſe nl, obſerve, at each time, fir to 
tye, with a hay-band, their leaves cloſe together, * 
ing the leaves up regularly. 

Then let the earth be well broken, and lay it up 
_ equally of a due thickneſs, and conſiderable heig t about 
every plant. See September. 


Small 


Continue to ſow the ſeeds of ſmall; ſall 
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of, ano 4127 Shall Salus "Het 3. pm TRAY 
ny d herbs, par- 
ticularly muſtards, crefſes, radiſh, and rape; as alſo lap 
cabbage lettuce, to cut while young 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould, now, towards the end of this 
month, for the more certainty of having a conſtant ſup, 
ply, be ſown in frames, to be defended occaſionally wi 
the glaſſes. For that purpoſe dig a bed of rich an 
very light earth in a warm fituation+ let the bed be made 
the breadth ** length of one of the ſhalloweſt garden 
frames, and it ſhould front the ſouth ſun. Let the earth 
of this bed be broken very fine, and raiſe the back. or 
north ſide of it ten or twelve inches higher than the 
front, ſo that it lies ſloping to the ſouth ſun; then rake 
the ſurface ſmooth, ſet. on the frame, and fink" the back 
part of it about eight or ten inches, ſo that the ſurface 
of the bed may be every where within eight or nine inches 
of the glaſſes. Nag | 
Then draw flat fhallow drills from the back to the 
front of the frame, about two or three inches aſunder; 
ſow the feeds therein pretty thick, and cover them with 
earth not more than a quarter of an inch deep, only jul 
cover the ſeed : or may ſmooth the ſurface with the back 
of the ſpade, ſow the ſeed each ſort ſeparate thiekly- alt 
over the bed, then with the ſpade ſmooth it down lighsly 
into the earth, and fift fine mould over it, only about 
half a-quarter of an inch chich „ „ mm 5417 hor! 
Phe bed muſt be ſneltered every night by putting on 
the glaſſes, and alſo in the day time When the weather 
is very cold or very wet. 1 . 
Note, Small ſallad will ſometimes, when the ſeaſon is 
mild, grow free enough all this and next month in the 
open air, eſpecially on warm ſouth borders; however, 
where theſe herbs are conſtantly wanted, it will for the 
greater certainty of having a proper ſupply, be adviſe- 
able ro begin to ſow ſome ſeed of each kind either in 
frames or under bell or hand glaſſes. | 


Sow Radiſb Seed. | 
You may now fow a little ſhort top radift} ſeed, The 
plants raiſed from this ſowing will, provided the winter 
proves any thing mild, be ready to draw ſome probably 
ang CRE towards 
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towards Chriſimas, or. and ſome very early in the 
ſpring; and if they ſhould fall; the value of a little ſeed 
is not much; it ſbon 1 and 15 weill Worth the trial. 
But this ſeed init now be ſown on a warm border, 
and the proper time to ſow it is ſome in the beginning, 
arid ſome about the midele or towards the latter end of 
the month. N de ſown pretty thick, and rake it in 
with Keren. 


Dur a 0 25 1 © 25 810 {1 


Adi en sd bad e 10 Sa Seed. 


_— Uttle carrot "ſeed may Aſo be ſown mou 115 firft al 
laſt week i in the month on. a warm border ; from this 
ſowing there will be a chance of having a few young car- 
rots very early next ſpring, provided the froit 3 in winter 
1s not very ſevere. 

Though as there 3s but little dependence on this crop 
ſhould only | ſow ko [mall Pot! for Atrial, > 


wm” * 
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Dig up 2 Parſnipe, G6. 9 


2 % or „1b 


In dhe latter — of this months begin to dig op the 


| fol grown carrots and parſneps, red beet, &c. and ſuch 


othor carrot ſhaped. eſculent roots, to preſerve them in 


ſand, to be at _ times rosa for winter pn, See 


Mevenber. 0 o 
. 55 71 100 er up Pils 1060 : 1 

About the mi -ddle or towards the end of this month 

begin to dig up kk general crops of potatoes to houſe 

he roots will be now arrived to full 

maturity and ſhould be taken up as 81 as PIER * 


dat Wa el in November.' 


Dig and trench Ground. 


Such ſpaces of kitchen garden ground which are now 
vacant, 7 Where intended, be dunged, and elſo 
igged or trenched, that it may have the true ad- 
Youngs of fallow from the ſun and air in the winter ſea- 

on. 

But in digging thoſe pieces of ground which are to he 
in fallow till-the ſpring, it ſhould be laid up in a rough 
ndges ; for, by laying the ground in this form, it not 
anly lies much drier, but alſo the froſt, ſun and air, can 
come more freely to mellow and enrich it, than if oP 

leve 3 
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level : and in the ſpring, when you. want to ſow lor! 
plant it, the ridges de ſoon leuelled dow. 
The method of ridging or trenching ground is chigαν | 
Let the trenches be marked out two feet and a half} 
wide, and beginning at one end of the piece, open a 
trench, aboye the width, and one ſpade and a ſhovelling 
deep; let the earth of this trench be carried to the other 
end, or ta that part where you intend to finiſn or fill 


up 

ine 14; 7 0945 24 ir 14 orb 

The firit, trench being thus opened, then proceed to 
mark out anoth 


| er pare off and throw the topaafrity with 
all, weeds and rubbiſh thereon, into the:bottom.of the! 
irt; then dig this ſecond trench, turning the earth tin) = 
the open trench, throwing it up ridgewiſe, as ;abowetnen-? 
tioned ; and when you have dug to the end of the treuch, 
ſhovel; up the, crumbs or looſe earth at bottompthrowing 
it up upon the other ; or double dig it, that is, without 
hovelling up the crambs, dig the trench another ſpade! 
deep, if the depth; of good ſoil admits, caſting the earth? 
upon, that of the firſt ſpit ; then proceed to a third trench, 

and pare and dig it as betore ; end ſo proceed with every 
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trench to the end. r 1 1 

Such compartmeats of ground as are occaſionally to be 
dunged, ſhould previouſly have the dung ſpread evenly 
over the ſurface, and then ſhould be equally: buried in 
the bottom of each trench as you advance in the digging. 
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e Gathering Winter Pears and Apples. 


W INTER pears and apples ſhould in general be 

gathered this month. Some will. be fit to take 
down the beginning of the month, others will not be 
ready: before the middle, or towards the latter en. 

To know when the fruits have had their full growth, 
you ſhould try ſeveral of them in different parts of the 
tee, by turning them gently upward ; if they quit the 
tree eaſily it is time to gather them. 

But none of the more delicate eating pears ſhould be 
Permigted to hang longer on the trees than the middle 
ol this month, eſpecially if the nights are inclinable to 


froſt ; 


456. Tur Fair Gan bfu. [Od 
fret, 5 ſor if hey are onde touched with the froſt, it will 
occaſion many of them to rot before they ate fit for the 
table; n H ever ſo godT care is afterwards” taken of 
them . 3 ien * nien 
et ſuffer neither apples nor pears to remain longer 
on the trees than rhe latter end of this monti, for they 


. 


will get no good after that time. 2 ; 
"@bſorve, that for all the principal keeping fruits, 4 
dry day muſt be choſen for this work, aunt alſo let the 
trees an fruit'be quite dry before yon begin to gather; 
about alevemor twelve o'clock is the beſt time in the day 
to begin, and may be continued till three or four in the 
afternoons obſerving Kkewife, that the capital fruits de- 
ſgned for long keeping ſhould all be carefully pulled 
one by one and put into a baſket, taking care to la 
them in gently, that they may not bruife one another. 

According as the fruit are gathered, let them be car. 
rĩed in the fruĩitery, or any other dry place, and lay 
them carefully in heaps, each ſort by themſelyes. 
Thus let them lie together about a fortnight to ſweat; 
this will make them keep better, and alſo render their 
flavour much finer, than if they were laid up fot good as 
ſoon as they are gathered. 

When they have laid that time, let all che choice keep. 
ing fruit de chen carefully wiped one by one with cloths, 
and lay them up where they are to remain. 

Some of the fineſt eating pears and apples, you may 
pack up in baſkets or boxes; oblervi 
wheat ſtraw at bottom, and alſo round the ſides of the 
baſkets or boxes, and.. when they are filled, tay- ſome 
ſtraw at top, aud then cover the whole with dry ſtraw, a 
conſiderable thickneſs, to exclude the damps and free 
air: for this is of conſiderable advantage iu promoting 
their ſound keeping. 8 ö 

The more inferior or common kinds, for general ſup- 
ply, may be laid on the ſhelves and floor of the fruitery; 
firſt laying ſome clean raw, then lay the fruit upon this, 
obſerving, if there is plenty of room, let them be laid 
only two or three layers thick, otherwiſe may lay 
them in ſeveral layers one upon another; covering the 
whole with dry clean ſtraw, a foot thick at leaſt, to ex- 
clude the damp air, froſt, &c. whereby the fruit will 
keep much better than if they remained gpen ff 
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covered; as the damps and air, when fully admitted, 
haſten the decay of the fruit. ve} 
1 Pruning and Nailing. 38 
About the end of this month you may begin to prune 
peaches and neQarines, if their leaves are dropped ; and 
you may alſo prune aug nail apricots. | 
Before you begin to prune, it will be ꝓraper to-un-nail 
the greateſt part of the ſmaller branches; then you can 
more readily. uſe your knife, and alſo.can conveniently 
examine the ſhoots, to ſee which are fit for your purpoſe, 


and which are not. 


In pruning theſe trees, obſerve to leave, in every part, 
a due ſupply of the laſt ſummer ſhoots at moderate diſ- 
tances; that is, about ſix inches aſunder, and in ſuch 
reeular order as they may ſeem to riſe one after another, 
quite from the bottom, as we have obſerved in former 
occaſions, in order that every part of the wall from che 
bottom to the extremity every way of the tree may be 
regularly furniſned with them; for theſe bear the fruit 
next year, and at the ſame time a proportionable ſhare 
of the two former years' bearers, and naked old wood 
muſt be retrenched, to make room to train the young 
ſupply ; for as theſe trees always produce their fruit upon 
the ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth; that 1s, upon one 
year's old ſhoots, and on no other; the pruner will by 
this know what he is to cut out, and what to leave, both 
in the young and old wood. See the rules fully explained 
in January. | 

But, in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, obſerve to cut 
out all old wood, according as it becomes uſeleſs; that 
is, ſuch branches as advance a great way, and are:not 
properly furniſhed with young wood. See January. 

Ia the next place, obſerve, the young ſhoots muſt not 
be crowded, or left too cloſe together; therefore exa- 
mine with good attention, and when the ſhoots ſtand too 
thick, let ſome be accordingly cut out. Cut them cloſe, 
but, in doing this, be careful to leave the-moſt promiſing 
and beſt placed ſhoots, forthe purpoſe of bearing, at due 
and regular diſtances from one another, generally aboug 
five or fix inches aſander. | | 

The next thing to be obſerved is, that all theſe re- 
tained ſhoots — now, for the general part, be more 
or leſs ſhortened; and this * principally to encou- 

rage 
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rage them to praduce next ſummer, as well as fruit, a 
due ſupply alſo of bearing ſhoots, to bear fruit another 
ear. : EM i 

0 For by ſhortening theſe ſhoots in the winter pruning, 
it makes them more certainly produce next ſummer a ſuc- 
ceflional ſupply of new ſhoots in proper places; and the 
ſhoots which are then produced, bear the fruit to be ex- 
pected the year after that. 


But in ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to let every one be 
. tHortened according to its growth and original length; 


for inſtance, a ſhoot of about a foot long, may be pruned 


from about fix or ſeven to eight or nine inches, accord- 
ing to its ſtrength; one of fifteen or ſixteen inches, to - 


about ten; and a ſhoot of eighteen or twenty inches long, 
may be cut to about twelve or fourteen”; and fo in 


anc to the length and ſtrength of the different ſhoots, 
a 


ving the ſtrong ſhoots the longeſt. | 

The general rule of ſhortening theſe trees is, to cut of 
from about one half to one third or fourth, or there- 
abouts, of the original length of the ſhoots, according 
to their ſtrength ; being careful, however, not to prune 


below all the bloſſom buds, except where you prune 


' principally for wood: the weak ſhoots are to be pruned 


ſhorteſt, and the ſtrong left longer in proportion. 

But ſuch peach, nectarine, and apricot trees as produce 
ſtrong and vigorous ſhoots, muſt be treated accordingly ; 
the ſhoots of ſuch trees muſt be left ſomewhat cloſer than 
the diftance above preſcribed, and muſt alſo be ſhortened 
leſs in proportion. The rule to be obſerved in theſe, is, 
leave the ſhoots four or five inches aſunder, and, on fhort- 
ening them, cut off no more than about one fourth of 
their original length; but indeed ſome of the moſt vigo- 
rous ſhoots ſhould be ſhortened bat very little, and ſome 


not at all. 


This is the only method of pruning to bring a vigorous 
ſhooting tree to a good order, ſo as to produce moderate 
ſhoots, ſuch as will bear fruit. | 

For the more wood you cut out of a vigorous tree, and 


the more the ſhoots are ſhortened, the more vigorous will 


By what is above hinted, the pruner will not be at a 
loſs to know in what manner peach, nectarine and apricot 
trees are, according to their different growths, to be 
treated in the article of pruning ; and the rule here may 

| ti0ne 
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tioned is to be obſerved at all times in the winter prun - 


Note, obſerve that where any of the ſhoots which are 
left to bear, have produced any ſmall ſhoots from their 
ſides, they muſt be cut off; cut them cloſe to the prin- 
cipal ſhoot, for theſe would neither produce good fruit 
nor good wood. b. | 

Another thing is proper to be obſerved in pruning theſe 
trees, and that is, in ſhortening the ſhoots, to mind, if 
poſſible, to cut them off at a leaf or wood-bud ; diſtin- 
guiſhable from the bloſſom-buds by being long and flat, 
the others being round and ſwelling ; or otherwiſe prune 
to a twin bloſſom-bud, meaning where two blofſom- 
buds ariſe at the ſame eye, having a wood-bud between 
them; either of which rules being neceſſary to be obſerv- 
ed in ſhortening, in order that zach may produce a'lead- 
ing ſhoot next ſummer, forming a leader to the main 
ſhoots ; for where there is a fair leading ſhoot produced 
at or near the extremity of a bearing ſhoot or branch, 
ſuch a branch ſeldom fails to yield fair and well taſted 
fruit. | 

It will alſo be proper to remark one thing more in 
pruning theſe trees, particularly the apricot. In this 
tree we often ſee on the two-year old branches ſome ſhort 
ſhoots, or natural ſpurs, about an inch or two in length; 
and on each of the ſaid ſpurs, there are frequently to be 
ſeen ſeveral bloſſom-buds. Now ſome people cut theſe 
ſpurs entirely off; but I declare again that practice, for 
ſome of theſe ſhort natural ſpurs will produce handſome 
fruit, both in apricots, peaches, and nectarines. 

But, on the other hand, it will be proper to leave only 
ſuch of theſe ſpurs as are well placed, and promiſe by the 
bloſſom-bud: to bear fruit; and ſuch as are naked, and 
alſo ſuch as advance conſiderably in a foreright direction, 
ſhould be removed. 4 

For ſome more general particulars in pruning theſe ſort 
of trees, fee the work of January and February. 

When you have finiſhed pruning any one of the above 
trees, let that be immediately nailed to the wall in a 
proper manner, before you begin to prune another ; for 
it is much the beſt method to nail every tree according as 
you advance in the pruning. 1455 


But ſome direct to leave theſe trees un- nailed till the 
beginning of March; but this practice I would be far 


from recommending, for it not only looks ill to ſee the 
| 2 ſhoots - 
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ſhoots hang dangling from the wall, bat the froſt has alſo 
more power to affect the tender ſhoots, and the long vi- 
us ſhoots are liable to be broken by the winds; and, 
aſtly, by leaving the trees un- nailed till March, the 
bloſſom-buds will be then ſo much ſwelled, that many of 
them would be unavoidably diſplaced by mailing up the 
ſhoots. | 

Therefore, to repeat the caution, let every tree, ac- 
cording as it is pruned, be nailed. | 

In nailing them great exa&neſs ſhould be obſerved ; 
the branches muſt be no where laid in acroſs one another, 
but let every branch be laid in clear of another, 
and at about four, five, or ſix inches diſtance, according 
to the condition of the tree, and let every ſhaot or branch 
be laid perfectly ſtrait and cloſe to the wall, in the neateſt 
manner. 

For the purpoſe of pruning and nailing wall- trees in an 
_ expeditious and neat manner, you ſhould be provided 
with a perfect ſharp knife, rather leſs than the middle 
fize ; and ſuch as 15 narrow, and but very moderately 
hooked or coming at the point; alſo a larger knife, and 
a ſmall hand-ſaw, for the more readily cutting off old or 
large dead branches, and alſo a chiſſel. 

Theſe are the proper tools to be uſed in pruning ; that 
for the purpoſe of nailing, ſkould be a very handy light 
hammer, with a perfect flat face, ſcarcely an inch broad ; 
and there muſt be procured a quantity of the proper gar- 
den wall-nails, which is a fort made particularly for that 
8 and may be bought at moſt iron mongers 

ops. 

The next requiſite is a quantity of cloth liſting or 
ſhreds, and theſe ſhould be neatly cut into proper lengths 
and regular breadths ; about half or three quarters of an 
inch 1s the proper breadth, but let none exceed an inch, 
for too broad ſhreds has a clumſy look, particularly on 
the ſmaller branches. | 5 | 
Where neat nailing 1s obſerved, every ſhred ſhould be 
cut with even or ſquare ends, and not too long, for it 
looks ſlovenly to ſee long dangling ends hang down. 


Pruning Plums, Cherries, Pears, and Apples. 
Plums, cherries, pears, and apple-trees, upon walls and 
eſpaliers, may alſo. be pruned in the latter end of this 
month, . * 
e 
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Ths methed of pruning theſe trees, may be ſeen in the 


work of the fruit garden next month; where it is fully 
inſerted according to ſucceſsful practice. | 


e | 

f Tranſplant Fruit Trees. . a 

D Towards the latter end of this month you may ſafely 
tranſplant moſt ſorts of fruit-trees, 


- Where a new plantation is to be made either for the wall 

or eſpalier, the borders ſhould be trenched two ſpades 
; deep; ſome very rotten dung ſhould be worked in at the 
= ſame time; and if the border is not naturally of a loamy 
55 ſoil, or is of a light poor quality, ſome freſh loam from 
g a common or field, &c. would prove very beneficial, if 
h worked and mixed with the earth of the border togecher 
ſt with the rotten dung. 


Bat if a fafficient quantity of loam cannot be conve- 


n niently obtained for the whole border, let, if poſſible, two 
d or three barrows full, together with ſome very rotten dung, 
E be laid in the place where the tree is to ſtand; this will 
y promote the growth of the tree greatly at firſt ſetting off; 
d which is of much importance; for moſt fruit-trees de- 
Ir light in a moderate loamy ground, but this cannot be had 
in all places. . 
at In making new plantations cf fruit-trees, either for 
t the wall or eſpalier, you ſhould obſerve to plant them at 
; proper diſtances, that you may have room to train them 
r. in a proper poſition for many years to come, without in- 
it terfering much with each other, as is often the. cafe in 
rs gardens where the trees have been planted too cloſe : fo 
that the trees meet and confuſe one another, though 
or ſometimes they have not been planted above ſix or ſeven 
hs years, 
in This is a great error, and ſhould be thought of when 
h, you are about to plant the trees. | ; 
n The diſtance which ſhould be allowed to peaches, nec- 
| tarines and apricots, is at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen feet from 
de tree to tree; though eighteen or twenty will not be too 
it much, yet the former diſtance will do very well. 


Plums and cherries ſhould be allowed the ſame room to 
run, though plums will require rather more room than 
Cherries. . 7 

Pear and apple- trees, for eſpaliers, ſhould be planted 
eighteen or twenty feet aſunder at leaſt; ſome alloW 
thefe trees twenty-five feet diſtance, but eſpecially pears, 
he X_3 and 
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pl:.nt in the row. 
| Ga 


and it is not too much, though it appears a great diſtance 


when the trees are firſt planted. 


But with regard to the planting theſe trees in eſpaliers, 
that is, the apple and pears, it ſhould be obſerved, that 


the former, it grafted on paradiſe or codling ſtocks, need 
not be planted more than fifteen or eighteen feet apart; 


and pears on quince ſtocks eighteen or twenty. 
Standard trees, either apples or pears, ſhould be planted 
at leaſt twenty-five or thirty feet diſtance in the row, and 
the rows not leſs than forty feet aſunder; and plums and 
cherries not lefs than twenty-five feet in the lines, and 
forty between the lines. | | 


Plant Gooſeberry and Currant Trees, 


Plant gocſeberry and currant-trees where wanted 
This may be done about the middle, or towards the latter 
end of the month. | 

Where it is intended to plant theſe ſhrubs in a full 


plantation by themſelves, mind to allow them proper 


room. Let them be planted in rows eight or ten feet 
diltant, and allow at leaſt ſix feet between plant and 


At this diſtance you have room to dig and hoe between 
the trees, and alſo to prune them, and gather the fruit; 
and at this diſtance the berries will grow large, and will 
ripen freely ; and there will alſo be room to plant or ſow 
many ſorts of kitchen plants between them, 

But if you intend to plant theſe ſhrubs in ſingle rows 
round the quarters of the kitchen garden (as is commonly 
practiſed) you ſhould plant them full ſeven or eight ſeet 
diſtant from each other. 

Alſo if they are to be planted to divide the kitchen- 
ground into wide compartments of thirty or forty feet 
width, or more, ſhould ſet them about eight or ten feet 
diſtance in the row. 


Pruning Gooſeberries and Currents. 


Prune gooſeberries and currants about the end of this. 
month, and the ground about them may be dug, which 
will tender the whole decent for the winter ſeaſon, and 
will be of great ſervice to the trees, 

In pruning theſe ſhrubs it will be neceſſary to obſerve, 


tht their branches ſhould be kept thin, and at regular 


diſtances. | 


The 
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The heart of the trees ſhould be kept open and clear 
of wood, ſo as to admit the ſun and air in ſummer to 


the fruit, and- the branches no where ſuffered to croſs 


one another; all ſuckers from the root ſhould be taken 
away, and every tree trained with a ſingle ſtem to the 
height of twelve or fifteen inches from the ground. 

In theſe trees numbers of young ſhoots-are produced 
every ſummer, many of whick ſhould now be cut out; 


but, in doing this, occaſionally leave here and there 


one or more of the belt placed and moſt regular grown 
of the ſaid ſhoots towards the lower part of the trees, but 
particulariy in. places where there is a vacancy ; or'for a 
ſucceſſien of young bearing wood, to ſupply the places of 
{ſuch branches as are grown too long, or ſtraggling, and 
ſuch that are worn out, or become palt bearing good 
fruit; which ſhould be either entirely removed or cut 


ſhorter, as you ſhall ſee it neceſſary, in order to make 


proper room for ſuch young ſhoots. and branches as are 
= proper growth, and promiſe to produce the beſt 
ruft. | "ET 

By this method of occaſionally leaving ſome young 
ſhoots, and taking out ſome of the worn- out old wood, 
the trees with ſuch management may always be kept, 
even when old, well furniſhed with ſuch young branches 


as will produce every ſummer abundantly both of large 


and well-flavoured fruit, | T 

Therefore care muſt be taken to leave every year, in 
vacant places in each tree, a due ſupply of proper, 
well-plated young ſhoots ; and all ſuch ſhoots as are not 
wanted muſt be cut cloſe to the branches : but obſerve, 
that in every part where a principal branch is wanted, 
you ſhould, in 'that caſe, leave a ſtrong ſhoot towards 
the lower part of the tree, to come up to fill the va- 
cancy, 3 

The ſhoots and branches in general ſhould {land at 
their extremities eight or nine inches diſtant from one 
another. | I | | | 

And next obſerve, that as almoſt every branch of thefe 


trees will have produced three, four, or more of the ſaid 
young ſhoots laſt ſummer, that is, one at the end, and 


the reſt placed one under another lower on the branch; 
now you are to obſerve, that except in vacancies, it is 
not neceſſary that there be more than one or two, 

| X 4. N ot 
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of theſe young ſhoots left on each of the general branch. 
es; one of which muſt be left ſo as to terminate and be 
a leader for the branch, and the others only left below 
in vacancies ; or if not wanted, cut quite out. 

Therefore mind always, in particnlar, in pruning, to 
let every branch, whether ſhort or long, have, if poſſible, 

a laſt ſummer's ſhoot for its leader; and this ſhould be 
obſerved both in ſuch branches as are advanced long and 
ſtraggling, ſo as to require ſhortening, as well as thoſe 
that are not to be ſhortened ; for When a branch is to 
be ſhortened, it ſhould, if polüble, be pruned i in ſuch a 
manner, that the ſame branch may ſtill terminate in a 
young ſhoor. 

Fer inſtance, ſuppoſe. a branch having two, three, or 
mere young ſhoots on it, añd that the ſaid branch be toy 
long, ebſerve, in ſuch a caſe, to cut it off cloſe, if poſ- 
ſible, to a laſt fummer's ſhoot ; or, otherwiſe, to lome 
convenient branch that have fuch a ſhoot for 1ts leader ; 
which ſhoot or branch mult be left to ſupply the place of 
the part cut away. 

But if the branch do not want ſhortening, and there be 
2 young ſhoot at its end, leave the ſaid ſhoot, cutting off 
all other on that branch, except any is wanted tg ſupply 
4 vacancy. 

But all very old and uſeleſs branches ſhould odds ho 
cut off cloſe to the place from wkenee they proceed, and 
the trees ſhould every way be kept within due bounds, 
and in ſomewhat regular ferm; which is always to be ef- 
fected by leaving young, and cutting oat old and ſtrag- 
gling branches, and ſhortening others as you ſhall fee it 
convement. 

Let ir alfo be obſerved in pruning theſe ſhrubs, that 
the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, which are now left, ſhould be 
but very little ſhortened, particular the gocſeberries. 
Some cut the ſhoots very ſhort, but that is wrong, for it 
make them ſhoot too vigorouſly, and fills the trees next 
ſunimer with numberleſs uſeleſs ſhoots, to the great pre- 
judice of the fruit. 

To avoid this, let the ſhoots be always ſhortened with 
diſcretion : never cut more off an ordinary ſhoot than 
about one third of its length, and about one fourth of a 
vigorous ſhoot. 

But this ſhortening of the young ſhoots ſhould not be 


general, but practiſed occaſionally; that is, for —_— 
I 
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if the ſhoot advance much beyond the reſt, or if it turns 
its end down to the ground, as gooſeberries often do 
then in ſuch caſes they ſhould be ſhortened, 


7 


Propagate Gooſeberries and Currant Trees. 


Plant cuttings of gooſeberries and currants : this is an 
expeditious and plenteous method of propagating theſe 
ſhrubs. . 

In chooſing the cuttings, let it be obſerved they muſt 
be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's production. Let them be 
taken from healthy trees, and fuch as are remarkable, 
according to their kinds, for bearing the fineſt fruit: 
having procured ſuch- cuttings, let each be ſhortened 
from about ten to twelve, or fifteen to eighteen inches 
long, according to its ſtrength, and plant them in a 
ſhady border, | 

Let them be planted in rows croſsways the border, al- 
lowing ten or twelve inches between row and Tow, and 
put every cutting near half way into the earth. N 

Theſe ſhrubs may alſo be propagated by ſuckers from 
the root; which may now be taken up with roots, and 
planted ; the ſtrongeſt at once where they are to remain, 
and the reſt in nurſery-rows, for a year or two, xc. 
But ſome obje& to ſuckers, contending that they never 
produce ſuch large fruit as thoſe raifed by cuttings, and 
are apt to run very much to wood ; though there is no 
very material difference. | 

However, good cuttings may be preferred, and treat 
them as above; they will be well rooted in one year, and 
the third will bear fruit. | 


Dreſſing the Strawberry Bedi. 
The ſtrawberry beds ſhould, ſome time in-this month, 
have their winter drefling. - 
Chooſe a dry day to do this work, and the method is 
this: let all the runners or ſtrings be cleared away cloſe 


to the head of the plants; then Jet the beds be thorough- 


ly cleared from weeds, and let all the ruhbiſh be carried of 
the ground. 


Then 1f there be room between the plants, let the 
earth in every bed be looſened to a little depth with a 
ſmall ſpade or with a hoe; but take care not to diſturb 
the roots: then ſet the line, and mark out the alleys 
their due width; this being done, let the alleys be im- 

; X 5 mediately 
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mediately dug; and, in digging, let ſome of the. earth 
be ſpread with care over the beds, obſerving to lay it 
neatly between and cloſe about every plant. 

Tais dreſſing will be of vaſt ſervice to theſe plants, 


and it ſhould never at this ſeaſon be omitted. 


In drefling theſe plants, let it be obſerved that the 
plants hou} never be permitted to ſpread over the whole 
ſurface of the bed, but ſhould be RIP. as it were in ſingle 
or diſtinct bunches or heads. 


Planting Strawberries. 


New plantations of ſtrawberries may now be made 
where wanted, and this may be done any time in the 
month, but the ſooner the better, 

Theſe plants thrive ſurpriziagly in a loamy ſoil, but 
ſuch a ſoil is not natural in all places: however, chooſe 


a well lying ſpot of the beſt ground, and lay thereon 


ſome of the beſt rotten dung; then let the piece be neat- 


ly dug, and the dung be buried i in a proper manner. 


Then lay the ground out in beds four feet broad, and 
allow eighteen inches or two feet for an alley between 
bed and bed ; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and then put in 
tae plants. 

The plants ſhould be ſuch as were produced aft ſum- 
mer. Chooſe a parcel of the ſtrongeſt, and take them 
up with good roots; trim off all ſtrings or runners, and 
clear away decayed leaves; trim the roots, and then 


| pores them : ler four rows be planted lengthways in each 


ed, allowing fifteen or etghteen inches between row 
and row, and ſet the plarts the fame diſtance from one 
another in the rows. 
Cloſe the earth well about every plant, and directly 
give each a little water. 
For the account of the ſorts, ſee laſt month. 


Pruning Raſpberry Plants. 


Prune Raſpberries. In doing this let it be obſerved, 
that all the eld wood that produced the fruit laſt ſum- 
mer muſt now be cut out, for theſe never bear but once; 
therefore a ſupply of young wood muſt now be left to 


bear next year: obſerve, ther:ſore, to leave ſeveral of 


the ſtrongeſt of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots ſtanding upon 
every root, to bear the fruit to be expected next "om; 
theſe 
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theſe being the only proper bearing wood, they muſt be 
allowed room; therefore, as above hinted, let all the 
old wood be cut cloſe to the ground: and ſeleding from 
three to five or ſix of the beſt young ſhoots on each root 
or ſtool, let all the reſt above that number be cut away 
cloſe to the ſurface of the earth ; and at the ſame time 
let all ftraggling ſhoots between the rows be deſtroyed. ' 
Each of the ſhoots which are leſt to bear muſt be 


+ ſhortened : the rule in ſhortening theſe is, to take off one 
fourth, or one third, or thereabouts, of the original 


length of each ſhoot, according to the different growths. 
When the plants are . clear away the cuttings, 
and then dig the ground. | he ee og 
In digging, obſerve to take up and clear away all ſtrag- 
gling roots between the rows, and alſo all ſuch as do not 
belong to the ſtanding plants. This digging” will 


ſtrengthen the roots, and che ground will lie clean and 


neat all winter. 
Plant Raſpberries. 3 
This is a good ſeaſon to plant raſpberries, when a new 
plantation is wanted. | bi OS 


Obſerve, it is the young ſhoots or ſuckers which arife 
every ſummer from the old roots, that are the proper 


plants for the propagation of them, and for a freſh plan- 


tation. | 


Theſe ſhrubs ſhould be planted in an open fituarion, 
and where the ground is good; and if you dig in ſome 


very rotten dung, it will be an advantage to the plants. 


In chooſing the plants for tbis plantation, obſerve to 
take ſuch as are well furniſhed with roots, for that is a 
principal article in raſpberry plants 4, and if there be one, 


two, or more buds formed on the root for next ſummer 


ſhoots, ſuch plants are particularly to be choſen. 
Having procured the plants, ſhorten the ſhoots a lit- 
tle, and leave only one ſtrong ſhoot on each root ; let 
the ends of the roots alſo be trimmed ; then put in the 
plants in rows ſour or five feet diſtant, and let them be 
planted a yard diſtant from one another in the row. 


Propagate Fruit Tres by Layers. 


By layers of the young ſlioots, may propagate vines, 
mulberries, fgs, filberts, &c. laying them four or five 
inches deep in the earth, with the tops out, and they 
will be all well rooted by this time twweivemonth, 


Profa- 
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Propagate by. Suckers. 


Propagate gooſeberries, currants, berberries, codlins, 
2 figs, &c. by ſuckers from the root; digging 
om with roots to each, and plant ſome of the largeſt 
at once where they are to remain, and the reſt in nurlery 


* 


rows for training. 
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Auricula Plants. 


HE auricula plants in pots muſt be now removed 

to a place well calculated to defend them from wet 

and alſo from froſt. | 
The pots may now be laid down on one fide, with the 


tops toward the ſun, to pee the plants better from 


wo much "moiſture, which, though but a ſimple expe- 
dient, is better than to leave them upright to receive the 


However, the pots may eaſily be moved under ſome 
place of occaſional ſhelter, juſt to have protection from 
exceſſive rains, ſnow, &c. and for which purpoſe, the 
pots may now be plunged or ſet cloſe together within a 
garden frame; and when the weather is bad, the glaſſes 
may be put on, or the pots may be placed together near 
a warm wall, and place ſome hoops over them ; when 
the weather is very wet or froſly, draw ſome mats over 
the hoops. | 

Let all the dead leaves be taken off the plants, and 
looſen the earth on the ſurface of the pots a little. 


Carnation Layers. 


Carnation layers, which were in Auguſt, or the laſt 
month, planted in ſmall pots, ſhould in the laſt week in 
this month, be placed where they can be readily defended 
in bad weather; for that purpoſe, the pots may at that 
time be placed in a common garden frame. 

Let the pots be ſet cloſe together, and if the earth be 
Iight and dry, it will be proper to plunge the pots in it 
to their rims, to protect the roots better trom — 

ere 
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There let the pots remain all winter; obſerving at all 
times, when the weather is very wet, or in ſevere froſts, 
that the plants are to be covered with the glaſſes, and 
other covering, when the weather is exceſſive ſevere : but 
when the weather is dry and mild, let the plants at fuck 
times have the advantage of the open air. | 
But where there is not the convenience of a frame, 
the pots may be plunged in a raiſed bed of dry compoit, 
and the beds arched over with hoops; and, in bad wea- 


ther, let ſome thick mats, or canvas, be drawn over the 


hoops. 
Dreſs the Bordere and Clumps of Flowering Ehrabs, Q. 


The borders aud clumps of plants in this garden ſhould 
now be thoroughly well cleared from weeds ; and alſo, 
at this time, let all the dead ſtalks of flowering plants 
be cut down cloſe, and clear away dead leaves, and all 
manner of rubbiſh. - ; 

This is now a proper time to begin to dig the borders 
and clums in this garden, which is not only the moſt 
effectual method to deſtroy the weeds ; but the ground 
will then be ready to receive plants of any fort, and it 
will appear freſh and neat during the winter ſeaſon. 


Tran/ſplanting fbrous-rooted Fleewering Plants. 


Now tranſplant into the borders or places - where 
wanted, all forts of fibrous-rooted perennial plants. Theſe 
forts of plants will now take root freely, and in a ſhort 
time, 

The ſorts proper to plant now are roſe-campions and 
ſweet-williams, campanulas and catchfly, and you may 
alſo plant rockets, bachelor's buttons, double feverfew, 
ſcarlet lychnis and lychnideas, and many other forts. | 

The above plants grow nearly of a height, and are 
very proper to be planted near the middle of the border ; 
they each have an agreeable appearance in their proper 
time of flowering, but eſpecially the double kinds. 

Some of the double wall-flowers, and ſtock July flow- 
ers, double ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet-williams, dou- 


* 


ble rockets, double rofe-campion, and the like, ſhould © 


be planted in pots, and removed to ſome place where the 
plants can be ſheltered in ſevere weather, Theſe flow- 
ers deſerve particular care, 


j 
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have grown into large bunches, 
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Now alſo ſlip and plant polyanthuſes where wanted; 
alſo double daifies, double chamomile, violets, London 
Sar thrift, hepaticas, gentianella, ſaxafrage, and other 
o- growing fibrous- rooted N ö 


Theſe plants ſhould be ſet about a foot, or fifteen 


inches, from the edge of the border ; for they are but of 


a low growth. 
This is alſo a good time to plant columbines, - monk's. 
hood, Canterbury bells, fox gloves, tree-primroſe, 


Greek valerian, ſcabiouſes, and fuch like kinds. 


Theſe flowers generally grow from two to four feet 
high, or thereabouts, and ſhould be planted in the mid- 
dle and towards the back of the borders or beds. 

Tranſplant alſo wall-flowers and ſtock July flowers, 
into the borders: and this is alſo a proper time to plant 
carnations and pinks, both ſeedlings and layers; and all 


other fibrous-rooted perennial plants ſhould now be 


brought in and planted in the borders or places where 
wanted. | | 

This 1s a good ſeaſon to plant golden rod, Michaelmas 
daifies, everlaſting ſun-flowers, French honeyſuckles, 


and hollyhocks. 


The laſt mentioned plants grow very tall, and are fit- 


ter to be planted in the clumps among flowering ſhrubs, 


than in narrow borders: but If they are to be planted in 
borders, let them be placed fifteen or twenty feet diſtant 
from each other; and they ſhould be planted towards 
the back of the border... : | 


Parting the Roots, and propagating warious fibrous and 


Bnob-rooted Plants. 


Where golden rod, everlaſting ſan-flowers, Michael- 
mas daiſies, and ſuch like rampant growing fibrous-rooted 
perennial plants, have ſtood in one place ſeveral years 
without tranſplanting, their roots will have ſpread a great 
way, and will be encreaſed to very large bunches. 
Where that is the caſe, the roots ſhould now be taken 
up, and every rodt divided into ſevera]l parts, or ſeparate 
plants; and then ſome of the beſt ſhould be immediately 
planted again in the places allotted them, at the diſtance 


above mentioned. 


This is alſo ſtill a good time, where pot done. before, 
to part the roots of many other fibrous rooted plants, that 


Particular!y 
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Particularly campanulas, catch- fly, roſe-campion, 
ſcarlet lychnis, bachelor's buttons, double feverfew, 


peach-leaved bell-flower, Canada leonurus, and the 


like. 

Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſes, double, Ae 

double chamomile, London-pride, hepaticas, violets, 
inks, gentianella, yellow ne and all other ſuch 
Jike ſorts. 

The roots are to be taken up as above mentioned, ul". 
every one divided, or parted into ſeparate plants. The 
beſt of the flips, or plants, muſt be placed again directly 
in the border ; and the ſmalleſt, or ſuch as are not wanted 
for the border, ſhould be planted in nurſery-beds to 
remain a year to get ſtrength. 

Now is alſo a proper. time to part and tranſplant the 
roots of pionies, fraxinellas, lilies of the valley, Solo- 
mon's ſeal, monk's hood, and flag-leaved-iriſes. | 


Planting all kinds of bulbous Flower Roots. 


This is now a moſt eligible ſeaſon to plant almoſt all 
forts of bulbous and tubereus flower roots, which were- 
taken up when their leaves R dee the various 
ſorts as below. 

Hyacinths and tulips * the general ſpring bloom may 
be planted ; the beds wherein the fine varieties of theſe 
roots are to be planted muſt be well dug a, proper depth, 
and let all the clods be broken: the beds ſhould be 
bigheſt in the middle, and laid ſomewhat rounding : 
this farm beſt throws off the wet, and it looks dender: 
the beds ſhould be four feet broad. | 

When the beas are ready, chooſe a dry and mild day 
to put in the roots; the beſt roots ſhould be planted nine 
inches diſtant every way. Plant them in rows nine 
inches aſunder, and not leſs than fix inches in each row, 
by three or four inches deep: performing it either by dib- 
ble, or drilling, or bedding in, as adviſed laſt month. 

Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots 
in the common borders — other flowers, they may, 
in that caſe, be either planted in a ſingle row lengthways 
of the border; this row muſt be a foot or eighteen inches 
from the. edge of the border, and the roots ſhould be 
planted, at leaſt, that diſtance from one another, or when 
theſe or any other bulbous roots are to be planted among 
other flowers, I think it is much the beſt way to a 
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them in patches; that is to ſay, in a ſmall ſpot of fix or 
eight inches diameter, to plant four or five roots, placing 


one in the middle, and three round the edge; and fo to 


plant ſuch a patch of a ſort at the diſtance of one, two, 
or three yards. This method of planting bulbous-rooted 
flowers in patches in the common borders, makes a very 
_ pleaſing variety in the flowering ſenſon. | 

But the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots ſhould always be 
_ Planted by themſelves in beds, to the purpoſe that they 
can be more readily ſheltered in ſevere weather. 

And alſo, by planting them in beds, the different va- 
rieties of the flowers ſhew to better advantage when col. 
lected together all in one bed, at one view; and the 
flowers can, in the ſpring and ſummer, be readily 
ſcreened from too much rain, and from the ſcorching 


fon ; both of which would zmpair the beauty, and haſten 


the decay of theſe valuable flowers. ; 

Now is alſo a very good time to plant the roots of ra- 
nunculuſes and anemonies ; the beſt of the roots ſhould be 
planted by themtelves in beds. | 

The beds ſhould be four feet broad; plant fix rows in 
every bed; and let the roots be ſix inches diſtant in each 
row; this is more room than what is generally allowed 
to theſe roots, but they will, at that diſtanee, be able to 
blow ſtronger, and the flowers will ſhew themſelves to a 
greater advantage, and muſt be planted. two inches and a 

half or three inches deep, or thereabouts, obſerving, the 

beds where the beſt forts of theſe roots are depoſited, 
ſhould, in winter, when the froſt is very ſevere, be co- 
vered with long dry litter, fuch as peas-ſtraw or fern. 

Some of the common ſorts of ranunculuſes and ane- 
monie roots, may alſo be planted in the borders among 
flowers, either in a row towards the edge, or in ſmall 
patches in different parts, where they will make a very 
agreeable appearance in the ſpring. 12 

But the belt method of planting theſe ſorts in the bor- 
ders is this: draw with your finger a circle ſix or eight 
inches diameter, and about a foot from the edge of the 
border; plantin this ſmall circle four roots; that is, 
one in the middle, and the reſt round the edge of the cir- 
cles, and theſe circles ſnould be from a yard or two, to 
eight, ten, or twelve feet diſtant, 
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Now is likewiſe the proper time to plant croeuſes and 
ſnow-drop roots which were taken out of the ground in 
ſummer. | | 

Theſe roots may be planted about fix inches from the 
edge of the border or bed next the walks; and if they 
are to be planted in one continued row, the roots ſhould 
be ſet about ſix inches apart. But theſe flowers make 
the beſt appearance when the roots are planted in ſmall 
patches. The method is this: in a ſmall circle, about 
five or ſix inches over, plant four or ſive roots, one in the 
middle, and three or four round the edge: two ſeet far- 
ther make another circle, and plant; and fo on to the 
end. | 2 | 

Theſe ſmall roots ſhould not be planted above two 
inches, or at moſt, three inches deep. | 

Plant narciſſus and jonquils ; and this is alſo a pro- 
per time to put in the roots of bulbous and Perſtan iriſes. 
frittillarias, and all other ſuch like bulbous roots as were 
taken up when their leaves decayed ia ſummer. | 

When the above roots are intended to be planted ſe- 
parately in beds, let them be fet in rows eight or nine 
inches aſunder ; and ſet the roots the ſame diſtance from 
one another in the row. | | | 

But, when they are to be planted in the common bor- 
ders, it 1s the beſt way to plant three, four, or five roots 
together in a {mall circle, and allow, at leaſt, three feet 
between every ſuch cirele or clump. 

Likewiſe plant crown imperial roots, and the roots of 
martagons and orange hlies, that were taken up when 
the leaves decayed in ſummer; and where white hly, or 
any other bulbous lily-roots have been removed fince 
their bloom, and are now above ground, let them be 
planted in the proper places ſome time this month. 

Theſe bulbs ſhould be planted towards the middle or 
back part of the common flower borders, they being of 
tall growth ; not planted in a continual row, but ſome 
towards the middle, others more backward in the bor- 
ders, intermixing the different ſorts properly, at one, 
two, or three yards diſtance, and planted four or five 
inches deep. 


Prune Flowering Shrabs, Cc. 

Prune roſes and honeyſuckles; and this is alſo a pro- 
per time to prune all other ſorts of flowering ſhrubs and 
evergreens. 


Let 
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roots, and to take up all ſuckers. 
Plant hardy decidueus Flowering Shrubs and ornamental 
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Let this pruning be performed with a ſharp knife, and 


not with ſhears, as I bave frequently ſeen practiſed. 


In pruning theſe ſhrubs, obſerve to cut out all the very 


long rambling, luxuriant ſhoots of the laſt ſummer'; 


growth, which are often produced on many forts of flow. 


ering ſhrubs, and ramble conſiderably. out of bounds, 
- pruning them either cloſe to the place from whence they 
proceed, or ſhortened. - 8 


Where any branch advances in a ſtraggling manner 


from the reſt, let that be cut ſhorter ; obſerving, if poſ- 


-fble, to prune it cloſe to a young ſhoot, leaving that 


< ſhoot for a leader to the branch. 


Where branches of different ſhrubs interfere with each 


other, let ſuch be cut away, or ſhortened, as you ſhall 


ſee it neceſſary, ſo that every ſhrub may ſtand clear of the 


-other. 


Where any of the branches or ſhoots advance too near 


the ground, let them be cut cloſe to the ſtem, or to the 


Place where it proceeds from. | 


All ſuckers which rife from the roots ſhould be taken 
clean away; and let every ſhrub be kept to a ſingle 
ſtem. * TE: | 


When you have finiſhed the pruning, let the cuttings 


be cleared away: then let the ground between ſuch ſhrubs 


as ſtand wide be well dug one ſpade deep; obſerving as 
. you proceed with the digging, to eut off all the ſtraggbog 


Frees. 
Now 1s the time to begin to plant, in places where 


wanted, all ſorts of hardy flowering ſhrubs ; ſuch as 


roſes, gelder-roſes, lilacs, honeyſuckles. 
Plant alſo where wanted, laburnums, ſyringas, althza 
frutex, jaſmines, privets, double bramble, flowering raſp- 


- berry, the double-bloſſom cherry, bladder-ſena, ſcorpion- 


ſena, ſpiræas, and hypericum frutex ; it. is now alſo a 


proper time to plantt he double-flowering peach, al- 


_monds, and mezereons. | 
The cornelian cherry, double hawthorn, and ſcarlet 
horſe-cheſnuts, may alſo be planted any time in this 


month; the ſhrub cinquefoil, ſumach, rock-roſe, cyti- 


iuſes, acacia, and all other hardy ſhrubs, may now be 


removed. See the catalogue, 


In 
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In planting the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, ob- 
ſerve to plant them at ſuch diſtances, that each plant, 
according to its growth, may have full room to grow, 
and to ſhew themſelves to advantage. SEL 

When it is intended to be planted in clumps, or quar- 
ters; let the plants in general be Jet at leaſt five or fix 
feet diſtant from one another; and ſuch plants as are of 
an humble growth, ſhould not be planted promiſcuouſly 
among tall growing plants; for was that to be practiſed, 
the bw plants would be loſt to view. . 

Let this, therefore, be well obſerved at the time when 
the ſhrubs are to be planted, and let the low- growing 
plants be ſet towards the front, or outſide of the clump; 
and the taller the plant, the more backward in the clump 
it ſhould be planted. The ſhrubs ſhould alſo be diſpoſed 
in ſuch regular order, that every plant can be regularly 
viewed with diſtinction from the walks. e 

This is the method of order that ſhould be practiſed in 
planting and decorating the clumps or quarters of the 
ſhrubbery ; ſtrait lines are not to be regarded, but rather 
to be avoided ; but ſme regularity muſt, notwithſtand- 
ing, be obſerved, both with regard to the diſtance and 
advantageous diſpoſition of the different ſorts of plants, 
for that. is of great importance. 

In ſmall gardens it is cuſtomary to plant roſes,” honey - 
ſuckles, ſpitæas, althæa frutex, ſyrmgas, and other ſuch © 
like ſhrubs, in the lower-borders near the walks; but the 
ſhrubs are generally planted a great deal too cloſe in ſuch 
places, ia alſo permitted to run ſometimes into fuch 
diſorder, both at top and bottom, as not only to ſtarve, 
darken, and hide the bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous- 
rooted flowering plants in the border, but it alſo looks 
ill to ſee ſuch deformed and rude grown plants. 

Therefore, where you intend to plant any kinds of 

ſhrubs in ſuch borders, let them be ſet at leaſt twelve or 
fifteen fect diſtant from one another; and for that pur- 
poſe you ſhould always chooſe trait ſtemmed, and regular 
grown plants. | | 

The plants ſhould be kept conſtantly trained up with 

fing'e ſtems, and their heads ſhould be pruned every year 
with a knife, and always kept ſomewhat regular and 
within due bounds, and all ſuckers from the roots muſt 
be conſtantly taken up. | | 


Planting 
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Plarting Evergreen Freer and Shrubs. 
Evergreen ſhrubs or trees of moſt forts may alſo now 
be brought in, and planted in the clumps, or other parts 
of the garden where wanted. | 
© * Theſe forts may be removed any time in this month, and 
the ſooner the better, for moſt ſorts will ſucceed well. 
But, in particular, the ſtrawberry-tree or arbutus, lau- 
rel, Portugal laurel, lauriſtinus, pyracantha, phillyreas, 
alaternus, bays, ciſtuſes, evergreen-oaks, hollies, and 
magnolias. | 
In planting theſe and all other everg:een trees or ſhrubs, 
let the fame rule be obſerved as mentioned above in plant- 
ing the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs.  _ 
That is, where theſe plants are to be planted- in 


clumps, or any continued plantation, let them be ſet at 


Teaft five feet every way aſunder, and let no conſideration 
induce you to plant them cloſer ; and ſome of the larger 
growing ſorts ſhould be allowed 2 greater diftance ; for 
it is of much importance to allow theſe ſhrubs a proper 
diſtance ; as every plant, according to its kind, having 
room to ſhoot each way regularly, they will form hand- 
ſome Heads; and every different ſhrub can alſo with plea- 
ſure be diſtinctly viewed. * | 
Beſides, by allowing a due diſtance between plant and 
plant, you have proper room to dig the ground; and alſo 
. =" and clean, and do all neceſſary work about the 
ubs. 5 


Planting Evergreen. to hide Walls, c. 


Phillyreas, lauriſtinus, and laurel, are proper ſhrubs 
to plant any where near a houſe to hide ſuch ragged or 
naked walls, or other buildings, as you defire to have 
hidden. 8 

Theſe plants are a beautiful green, ſummer and win- 
ter, they are alſo very hardy, and their growth is quick 
and regular ; and where wanted for the above purpole, 
this 1s a proper time to plant them. ; | 

They muſt be planted cloſe to the wall, and their 
branches muſt be regularly ſpread and trained to the wall 
in the manner of a wall-tree ; they will ſhoot in a quick 
but regular manner, and their beautiful green leaves 
will effectually hide the moſt deformed or 1ll-looking 
wall, &c. | 

The 
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The pyracantha is alfo a pretty ſhrub-to plant againſt 
a wall, by reaſon of its cluſters of beautiful red berries, 
which make a handſome and very agreeable appearance 
in autumn and in winter. . ny 

I have ſeen the arbutus, or flrawberry-tree, planted to 
hide a difagreeable looking' wall. This is a beautiful 
plant, and makes an agreeable figure in any place, and. 
at all ſeaſons, but particularly in this and the two pre- 
ceding months, when it is loaded with its fine red ſtraw- 
berry-like fruit. 5 | | 2 

Bat theſe plants make the beſt appearance when planted 
in the clumps or borders, &c. and ſuffered to grow in 
their natural way. e ee | 

Many people plant theſe ſhrubs, detached or ſingly, 
upon graſs lawns, &c. kept to ſingle clean ſtems, and 
xegular heads; in which they have a beautiful effect. 


Pines and Firs. 

Pines and firs may now he tranſplanted : theſe,plants 
may be ſafely removed, and planted in dry ſoils any 
time in this month, „ | 

This is alſo a good time to tranſplant cedars, junipers, 
and cypreſs ; and moſt other ſuch like hardy ever-green 
trees may alſo be now brought in and planted, 


General Method of planting Trees and Shrubs. Y 


In- planting the various kinds of ſhrubs and trees in 
the ſhrubbery, &c. one general method ſerves for the 
whole ; open for. every plant a hole wide enough to re- 
ceive the roots freely every way; when the hole is dug 
to the due depth, let the bottom be well looſened. _ 

Then get the plants and prune the end of all long and 
ſtraggling roots; and cut away ſuch roots as are broken, 
damaged or dead: alſo any irregularities of the head; 
then place the plant in the hole, and ſee it ſtand _ ht ; 
break the earth well and throw it in equally, at the ſame 
time ſhaking the plant gently to make the earth fall in 
cloſe about, and among all the roots and fibres z when 
all is in, tread the earth gently round the plant, and 
then let every one be directly watered. 2084 

But in planting the choice and more tender ſorts of 
evergreens, it will be proper to obſerve that, when the 
plants can be readily taken up and brought with balls of 

| car 
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earth firmly about their roots, it ſhould be done; and 
having a wide hole opened, the plants ſhould be imme- 


diately ſet therein, with the ſaid ball of earth intire, and 


directly fill vP the hole, and tread the ſurface genily. - 
_ Immediately give each plant about a pot or half a pot 
of water, according to the ſize of the hole, and let ſuch 


as want ſupport be direQly ſtaked... 


Tranſplant Foreſt-trees. 


Foreſt-trees of all ſorts may now be ſafely tranſplanted 
about the middle or towards the latter end of this month; 
ſuch as elm, oak, beech, maple, aſh, lime and plane 
trees ; alſo alder, Tant, and willow; likewiſe pines, 
firs, cedars, cypreſs, larches, and almoſt all other forts, 
both of the deciduous and evergreen foreſt and ornamental 
trees, as is exhibited in the catalogue at the end of the 
But theſe and all other foreſt trees may be tranſplanted 
in mild weather any time between this and .Chriſtmas, or 
any time during the winter ſeaſon, obſerve the ſame me- 
thed in planting theſe ſorts, as juſt above adviſed in the 
general method of planting ; and at the diſtance and 
order of arrangement as hinted in March. 


Propagating by Layers. my 
Now make layers of all ſorts of hardy trees and ſhrubs 


to propagate them. - 
This may be done any time in this month, and many 
ſorts of trees and flowering ſhrubs are to be propagated 
by that method ; the method is eaſy, and the trouble is 
not much; beſides, it will be well repaid in a twelve- 
month's time with numbers of new plants. 
Almoſt any tree or ſhrub that ſheds its leaves in winter, 
may be raiſed by layers; and in the hardy kinds, this is 
the beſt jime to perform that operation. | 
Themethod of laying is: dig round the tree or ſhrub, 
and bend down the pliable branches, lay them into the 
earth, and ſecure them there with hooked or forked 
ſticks'; lay down all the young ſhoots on each branch, and 
cover the body of them about four or five inches deep, 
leaving the tops of each atleaſt two, three, or four inches 
out of the ground, according to their different lengths. 
Thus they are to remain till this time twelvemonth, 


by which ame they will be well.rooted, and muſt then 
be-trarſplanted, 


By 
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By layers, elms, and limes will ſucceed remarkably: 
well, and this is the-proper time. j 
Now is allo a proper time to make layers of ſuch ſorts 
of hardy evergreens as will grow by that method, 
This may be practiſed with good ſucceſs on lauruſtinus; 
the layers of this plant will, in the ſpace of one year, 
from the time of laying, be very well rooted, and fit to 
tranſplant, provided you take care to lay proper young” 
ſhoots, | ; 
Phillyreas and alaternuſes will alſo grow by layers, 
but the layers of theſe plants will ſometimes be two years 
before they are tolerably rooted, particularly when not 
laid till this ſeaſon, er | 
But the beſt time to lay theſe, and ſuch other hard- 
wooded evergreen plants, is June or July; and the young 
ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's growth are then to be choſen ; 
for many of theſe will often take root the ſame ſeaſon, fo 
as to be fit to tranſplant by Michaclmas, © 98 
However, it will alſo at this time be proper to make 
layers of ſuch evergreen ſhrubs as you deſire to propagate; 
it is ſoon done, and is worth the trial; there are many 
ſorts that will ſucceed. cg. | 
Obſerve it is the laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are the moſt 
proper parts to lay; and ſo accordingly let ſuch branches 
as are beſt furniſhed with ſuch ſhoots be brought down 
and laid into the earth, by the above method. | 


Tranſplanting Layers. 4 


Now is the time to take off and tranſplant the layers 
of all ſuch ſhrubs and trees as were layed laſt year; let 
their roots be pruned, and plant them in rows, twelve 
inches diſtant. | N 


* 


Propagating Roſes and other Shrubs Ey Suckers. 


Tranſplant ſuckers of roſes ; it is by ſuckers from the 
root that moſt ſorts of theſe ſhrubs are encreaſed ; theſe 
ſuckers being digged up carefully with roots, will make 
good plants in two years time. * 

Lilacs are alſo generally encreaſed by ſuckers, which 
ſhrub feldom fails to yield every year plenty; and theſe 
may now, or any time in winter, when the weather is 
mild, be taken up and planted out ih rows. 
| Many other ſhrubs are alſo raiſed by ſuckers from the 


roots, 
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roots, aed this is now a proper time to tranſplant the 
ſuckers of all ſuch ſorts. | 


Propagating Flowering Shrahs by Cutting, 


Plant cuttings of honeyſuckles : all the ſorts of theſe 
ſhrubs may be propagated by that method, for the cut. 
tings of the young ſhoots will put out roots very freely, 
and make 8 plants in one year. | 

* Many other forts of hardy ſhrubs and trees are to be 
raiſed ſrom cuttings, and this is the time to plant them. 

Obſerve, it is the laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are to be 
uſed ſor cuttings ; let ſtrong ſhoots be-choſen, and ſhorten 
them to about nine, ten or twelve inches in length, 
then plant them in rows a foot aſunder, and ſet the cut- 
tings about eight inches diſtant in the row. a 

Let every cutting be put half. way into the ground. 
Laurels and Portugal laurels are propagated princi- 
pally by cuttings and this is a very ſucceſsful time to 
x W them ; theſe cuttings muſt alſo be principally the 
ſt ſummer's , ſhoots; do not take the long rambling 
ſhoots, chooſe ſuch as are about nine or ten, to twelve 
or fifteen inches in length; and, if in cutting them off, 
you take about two inches of the former year's wood to 
the bottom of each, it will prove ſome advantage to their 
rooting : though they alſo ſucceed free enough without 
any part of the old wood, 20 

Trim off the lower leaves, and plant them in a ſhady 
border, in rows, ten or twelve inches aſunder, and ſet 
the cuttings ſix or eight inches diſtance one from another 
in the row. | 

Theſe cuttings will be well rooted by next September 
or October. 8 


Seedling Flowers. 
Remove now all the boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers 


to a warm fituation, . 

Let theſe be placed where they can have the full ſun 
all winter, and where cold and cutting winds cannot come. 

Theſe pots, boxes, or tubs, ſhould alſo be now cleared 
with great care from weeds. 

The beds of ſeedling bulbs ſhould alſo, at this time, 
have good attention; let all weeds be taken out with 
particular care, then get ſome rich light earth, and ſiſt 
ſome of this all over the ſurface of the bed to the thick- 
nels of an inch or thereabouts, Thi 
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This will be of very great ſervice to theſe young roots, 


but in particular to thoſe which were not removed in 


ſummer. 


— : — 


Trimming Evergreens, >. 


Go round the plantations of evergreens, and with a 
ſharp knife reduce ſuch-to order as are of a rude growth. 

Though the taſte which prevailed ſo much formerly in 
cutting or training many ſorts of evergreens into dif- 
ferent figures, with garden ſhears, is now for the moſt 
part laid aſide, yet there are many ſorts of evergreens 
that require ſome training with the knife, 5 

Sometimes branches or ſhoots of a rude growth will 
ſhoot out on one ſide of the tree, or ſhrub, and advance 
in an irregular manner a good diſtance from the princi- 
pal branches which form the head ; theſe ſhould be cut 
away or ſhortened as yon ſee it moſt convenient to make 
the head ſomewhat regular. "I 

Let all long ſtragglers be ſhortened; and, where the 
trees or ſhrubs interfere wüh each other, let the branches 
be ſhortened ſo that every branch may ſtand fair and 


clear of one another. 


| Clipping Hedges and Edgings. 
If any hedges, or. box edgings want trimming, let 
them be compleated early in this month; obſerving as in 
the two former, | | 


Plant Box Edgings. 


Plant box where wanted for edgings to borders or beds x 
this being rather the beſt time in the year to do that 
work, for the box will now very ſoon root, 

To make neat edgings you ſhould get ſome ſhort buſhy 
box, and this ſhould be flipped or parted, and the long 
ſticky roots cut off, and the tops trimmed even. | 

The method of planting it is this: ſtretch your line 
along the edge of the bed or border, and let that part be 
trodden evenly along to ſettle it moderately firm, and 
then with the ſpade make it up full and even, accord- 


ing to the line; then with your ſpade, on the fide of the 


line next the walk, let a neat trench be cut out about fix 

or eight inches deep, making the fide next the line per- 

telly upright, turning the earth out to the oppoſite tide. 
Y The 
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The box is to be planted in this trench cloſe againſt 
the upright ſide next the line, placing the plants ſo near 
together as to form immediately a cloſe compact edgin 
without being too thick and clumſey, and with the top 
of che plants as even as poſſible, all an equal height not 
more then an inch above the ſurface of the line: and as 
you proceed in planting draw the earth up to the outſide 
of the plants, which fixes them in their due poſition ; 
and when you have planted the row out, then with your 
ſpade trim the earth up almoſt to the top of the plants, 
and tread it neatly and evenly to them ; and when the 
edging is planted, let any unequalities of the top be cut 
as even and neat as poſſible with a pair of ſhears. 


Plant Thrift for Edgings. PT; | 
Thrift makes alſo a very good edging, and this is the 
time to plant it. | 
To make a neat edging, the plants ſhould be ſet ſo cloſe 


as juſt to touch one another, either by planting it like 
the box, as above, or by dibble. : 


Mew Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


The.graſs-walks and lawns ſhould now be mown gene. 
rally for the laſt time in the ſeaſon, and ſhould be cut 
as cloſe and even as poſſible, for it not well cut down at 
this time, they will appear very rough a'l winter. 

The graſs ſhould now be very often rolled to ſcatter 
the worm caſts about, and it ſhould afterwards be rolled 
with a wooden or ſome other roller; the worm-caſts, b 
being broken and ſpread about, will readily ſtick all to 
the roller, by which means the ſurface of the graſs will 

be rendered very clean, firm, «nd ſmooth. 

Let all parts of the graſs walks and lawns, be at this 
time kept clean from the fallen leaves of trees, conitant)y 


ſweeping them clean off, | | | 
Gravel Walks, 
Let gravel walks be clean weeded, and occaſonal!y 
rolled, once or twice a week. 
Planting Hedges, 


This is a fine ſeaſon to plant all ſorts of hedges both 
for fences and for ornament ; likewiſe to plaſh or lay 


down 
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down old hedges which have run up naked at bottom. 
See Nowember and December. 
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THE NURSERY. 


i  Propagating by Layers. 


No begin to propagate foreſt-trees and flowering 
ſhrubs, &c. by layers, this being the beſt ſeaſon 
to perform that work on the hardy kinds; and the man- 
ner of doing it is quite eaſy, 

The ground is to be dug round the tree or ſhrub you 
intend ta propagate ; and in doing this, the ſhoots or 
branches are to be brought down and laid into the earth, 
and faſtened there with forked or crooked ſticks; and the 
body of the ſhoots are to be covered about three or four 
inches deep, leaving the top three or four inches out of 
the rakes | | | 
Elms will ſucceed remarkably well by layers, and ſo 
will limes, and many other hardy foreſt trees, ornamen- 
tal trees, flowering ſhrubs and evergreens. | 
But where it 1s intended to raiſe the tree and tall 
ſhrub kinds by layers, the tree or ſhrub from which the 
layers are to be made muſt be prepared for that purpoſe, 
a year before, by cutting down the ſtems thereof near 
the ground, when only two or three inches thick, in or- 
der that they may produce ſhoots or branches at ſuch a 
convenient height as they can be readily laid down, but 
moſt of the lower kinds of ſhrubs branching out near the 
ground, naturally afford layers enough properly ſituated 
for laying, without the above precaution of previouſly 
heading down. 2 

$3 Tranſplant Layers. 5 

Take off the layers of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs tha 
were laid a twelvemonth ago, or laſt ſummer. 

Let theſe be planted in rows in an open ſpot; the 
larger plants, ſet in rows two feet and a half aſunder, and 
the ſmall kinds fifteen or eighteen inches, and planted. 
twelve inches diſtant in the row, 

Y 2 Profpagate 
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Prepagate I rees and Shrubs by Cuttings. 


This is the time to plant cuttings of all ſuch hardy 
trees and ſhrubs, as will grow by that method, and which 
is not a few. | . 

One in particular among the reſt, is that well-known 
ſhrub the honeyſuckle, all the forts of which will yoo 
freely by cutting, and this is ſtill a good time to plant them. 

The gooſeberry and currant- trees are alſo raiſed by cut- 
_ tings, and this is as good a time as any can be to plant them. 

Cuttings of all ſorts planted a year ago, being rooted, - 
and avs tor at top, may now be tranſplanted in wide 
nurſery rows, where required for training for the pur- 
Foſes intended, N N . 


Sow Haw and Holly- Berries, c. | 
*. the time to ſow haws, holly, hips, and yew- 

CITIEE, 

Beds muſt be prepared for theſe berries three, feet and 
a half or ſour feet wide; the berries are to be ſown ſe- 
parately, and covered an inch or two deep with earth. - 

But it is the practice of many to prepare the holly- 
berries and haws, for vegetation, a whole year before 
- they ſow them, becauſe they ſeldom come up.till the ſe- 
cond ſpring after ſowing : it therefore is cuſtomary to 
bury them in the ground for one year and then ſow them, 
The method is this: | | 

In a part of the garden where the ground is firm and 
dry, mark out a trench one or two feet wide, the length 
in proporuon to the quantity of berries intended to be 
buried, and dig it full twelve inches deep; but in per- 
fectly dry ground, eighteen inches or two feet will be 
better, making the bottom level; then lay the berries 
of an equal thickneſs, and cover them with the earth at 
leaſt ſix inches deep below the ſurface, and raiſing it 
above the ſurface in a ridge like a grave, making the 
ridge rather wider than the trench, in order to throw off 
the wet the better from it. 

Here let them lie till that time twelvemonth, when 
they are to be taken up and ſown in beds, as above 


mentioned, and the plants will come up in the ſpring 
following. a | 


Sew Acorns. 


Sow acorns, this being the moſt proper time to put 
them into the ground; and they ſhould be all ſown by 
| E 
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the latter end of this or ſome time next month, ſor if kept 
much longer out of the ground, they will ſoon begin to 
ſprout. : f 

Let theſe be ſowu in beds, and cover them equally 
with earth about an inch and half deep. 


Stocks to bud and graft upon. 


- 


Now plant out all kinds of ſeedling Recks to bud and 


graft the different fruits upon. 


Let theſe be placed in rows two feet and a half aſun- 
der, and ſet the plants twelve or fifteen inches diſtant 
from one another in the row. | 


Likewiſe, for the purpoſe of ſtocks, tranſplant” alſo 


ſuckers from the roots of different kinds of fruit-1rees, - 


but particularly thoſe from the plum, cherry, or codlin- 


tree. 


You ſhould now tranſplant where neceſſary, ſuch cut- 
tings, or layers, of fruit-trees as were planted cr layed a 
year ago to raiſe ſtocks ; but particularly the cuttings or 
layers of quinces, to bud or graft pears upon, to form 
dwarf trees for walls and eſpaliers, &c. planting them in 
wide nurſery rows, as above. | 


Planting hardy Trees or Shrubs. 


Now you may alſo tranſplant all forts of hardy trees 
and ſhrubs, and it may be done any time in this mofith. 
Thoſe trees and ſhrubs which are planted out, or 
tranſplanted at this ſeaſon, will fix themſelves firmly by 


' the beginning of next ſummer, which will be a great ad- 


vantage, for they will require but very little trouble in 


Pruning. 
This 1s a proper ſeaſon to prune all kinds of young 


fruit trees in the order required, clearing their ſtems from 


ſuckers, and the head from irregular and ſuper-abundant 
ſhoots, &c. 


Foreſt- trees of all ſorts may alſo be pruned any time 


in this month, to clear the ſtems from ſtrong ſide- 
ſhoots. 


Likewiſe flowering ſhrubs, &c. may now be generally 


pruned where they want it, to retrench any irregulari- 


ties of the head, &c; 
Y3 
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Scav Plum and Cherry-ftones. 


Now it will be proper to put into the ground ſome 
plum and cherry-ſtones to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks to bud 
and graft. 

Let beds be dug for theſe about four feet broad ; let 
the Rones be ſpread as equally as poſſible, and not too 
thick: cover them full an inch and half thick with earth. 

Then it will be advantageous to ſcatter ſome dry ſhort 
mulchy litter on the ſurface, 

It will likewiſe now be neceſſary to prepare to preſerve 
ſome plum-ſtones in ſand till ſpring, to be as a reſerve 
to ſow in caſe theſe now ſown in the beds ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed by vermin or ſevere froſt. 

For that purpoſe get a good cloſe ſtrong box or tub, 
.and cover the bottom three inches deep with ſome dry 
ſand; then ſcatter in a parcel of the ſtones, and cover 
them two inches deep with ſand; then ſcatter more ſtones, 
, and throw on another covering 'of ſand, and ſo proc eed 
till the box or tub be filled. 

Thus the ſtones will keep ſecurely till the middle, or 
towards'the Jatter end of February, when hes muſt be 
ſown in beds in the nurſery as above. 


Plant Cuttings of Laurels. 


Plant cuttings of laurels, but let this be done in the 
beginning of this month. 

Let the cuttings of theſe plants be choſen, prepared, 
and planted in the manner mentioned the laſt month. 

Portugal laurels are alſo to be propagated by cuttings, 
and the beginning of this month 1s ſtill a very good time 
to plant them, 


Propagate by Suckers, 


| Propapate by ſuckers from the roots, all forts of tree: 
and ſhirubs which produce them; taking them up with 
roots, and plant them in nurſery-rows: 


Tranſplant Laurels, 


The beginning of this month is a proper ſeaſon to 
tranſplant Jaurels, Portugal laurels, lauruſtinus, and 


ſuch like evergreens, into wider rows where needſul. 
YAO! 
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Sow Brech-Maft, &c. 


This is the time to ſow beech -maſt, and alſo the only 
proper time to ſow maple-ſeed; let a bed be dug for each 
of theſe ſeeds, the earth well broken, and the ſurface 
laid even, 

Then fow the ſeeds or maſt pretty thick, and cover 
them near an inch thick with earth. 


Seeds of warious hardy T rees, & c. 


The ſeeds, ſtones, nuts, berries, &c. of moſt other 
hardy trees and ſhrubs, may alſo be ſowed the end of 
this month; ſee the method in February. 


TAE GREEN HOUs xk. 


Orange-Trees. 


N the orange-trees, and all other green- 
houſe exotics, into the green-houſe the beginning 
of-this month, provided it was not done at the end of 
September. 

Before they are carried in, let the heads be well cleaned, 
the decayed leaves picked off, and the earth ſtirred a it- 
tle in the top of the tubs or pots. i 

About the middle or towards the latter end of the 
month, it will be time to take in the myrtles, Seraniums, 
and all other g:cen-houſe plants. 

Obſerve, as ſaid of the cranges, to clean the heads, 
and take off the dead leaves, ir the earth on the ſur- 
face of the pots; and, to ſuch plants as appear any way 
ſickly, let ſome of the old earth be taken out of the pot 
or tub, and fill it up with freſh com poſt. 

In placing the plants in the green-houſe, take great 
care to arrange them in regular order, the taller plants 
behind, and the others according to their height in re- 
gular gradation down to the loweſt in front; being aifo 
careful to diſpoſe the different ſorts in ſuch order, as the 
foliage may effect a ſtriking contralt and variety, by in- 
termixing the broad and narrow-leayed, the fimple and 
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compound leaved, and the hght-green, dark greea, and 
the other different ſhades and tints of colours and varia - 
tions of the foliage of the various kinds, in which they 
will exhibit a conſpicuous and agreeable diverſity. 


When they are all thus regularly arranged in their 


places, give their heads a reffeſhment of water; then 


let the floor and all parts of the green-houſe be neatly 
cleaned from wet ang all manner of rubbiſn. 

When the plants are all in, take care to ſypply them 
with water; but let this be always done with moderation. 


Likewiſe give them plenty of air every mild day, by 


opening all the windows; never keep them cloſe in mild 
open, Wa! in the day- time. 


ThE HoT-Hevse, 


HE beginning of this month you muſt begin to re- 
move into the fruiting or hot-houſe the ſucceſſion 
Des: that is, ſuch as are to produce the fruit for the 


ſopply of. the enfuing ſummer ; put previous to this, 
preparations muſt be made to the adding of ſome freſh 


tan to the bark-bed in the hot-hcuſe. 
Therefore, if not done in the end of laſt month, let 


ſome good new tan be now procured from the tan-yards, - 
in quantity as adviſed laſt month; ſufficient to ſupply the 


place of the waſte bark, which will now be confiderable, 
and muſt all be removed by ſcreening it as below: fo 
that about one half or two thirds, or more of what the 
bark-pit will contain, will now be neceſſary ; let it when 
brought from the tan-yards be caſt up in a heap for ten 


or twelve days to drain; but if the tan be very wet, it 


ſhould be ſpread thin in ſome dry airy place, in ſunny 
days, to dry, ſo as to bring it to a middling degree of 
moiſtneſs : for if it 1s put into the not-houſe pit too wet, 
it will be a long time before it come to a kindly heat, and 
ſometimes not at all. | 
When the tan has laid irs proper time, and is duly 
eee let all the pots that are now plunged in the 
ot-houſe be taken out. 
Then let all the old tan in the bark-bed be ſifted or 
ſcreened: let all that goes through the ſcreen be taken 
entirely 
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entirely away, and as much new tan brought i in as will, 
with the quantity of old, fill up the pit again, 

Then let the new and the remaining old tan in the pit - 
be worked up and mixed properly together. 

After that is done, make the ſurface of the bed level. 

Then, when the bed begins to heat, and the heat is 
riſen near the furface, bring in your fruiting plants, and 
plunge them in the bark-bed 10 their rims, but you mvſt 
obſerve to examine the bed often; and, if you find the 
heat at any time violent, then let the pots be drawn up 
half way, or quite out of the tan as you fee convenient, 
to prevent its burning the roots of the plants, 

Whea the heat is moderate, let the pots be plunged. 
again. 

S Eboyt the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, it will be time to begin to make the fires ever 
evening ; and when there happens to he very damp or 
cold. weather, it will alſo be proper to make moderate 
hres in the morning. 

The plants will require to be watered about once in 
fix or ſeven days, and the air muſt be admitted to them 
every day when the ſyn is warm and the wind calm. 


Eucceſſion Plants, 


The bark-bed wherein the ſucceſſion pine plants are 
plunged will alſo now require to be renewed with a pro- 
per quantity of new tan; obſerving as adviſed above in 
the hot-houſe, to let tht old tan in the bed be ſcreened: 
before you add the new; that is, provided it is much 
waſted, or become very earthy. 


Generel Care: 


[Give alſo proper attendance to the plants in geteral 
in the hot-houſe, both the pines and all the other exo- 
ties ; let them have the neceſſary culture. . 

Let occaſional waterings be given once a week, or as 
you ſhall ſ2e occaſion ; being careful not to give to 
much at this time. | 

Likewiſe admit freſh air into the houſe every fine day, 
by ſliding open ſome of the glaſſes from nine or ten till 
taree or four o'clock, if ſunny calm weather. 

If any plants want ſhifting into larger pots, let ut be 
Go; and plunge” the pots in the bark-bed. 
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Work to be done in the KI THEN GARDEN, 


Beans. 


N the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you ſhould plant ſome beans to ſueceed thoſe 
which were planted in October; where no plantation 
was made thereof in that month, it muſt carefully be at- 
tended to in the beginning or middle of this, 
The beans which are planted now, will come in at an 
early ſeaſon, and often ſucceed better than thoſe which 
were planted three weeks or a month ſooner. 

The mazagan bean comes in the earlieſt, is a great 
bearer, a good bean for the table, and almoſt proper to 
be planted at this ſeaſon, for the earlieſt crop; but may 
alſo plant either ſome ſmall Spaniſh, broad Spaniſh, or 
long pogded beans, or a few of each for a ſucceſſional 
early ſupply. . b | 

Let theſe beans be planted in a warm border, under 
a wall or other fence; and obſerve the ſame method in 


planting them as mentioned in October, in the article of 
Sans. | 


Peas. 


Sow alſo ſome peas towards the middle of this month, 
to ſucceed thoſe planted in October, that there may be a 
regular ſupply of them for the table in their due ſeaſon. 

Bat if none were ſown in October, it will be proper 
to ſow ſome in the beginning of this month. 

The peas which were ſown the firſt or ſecond week in 
this month, will have a greater chance of ſurviving the 
froſt, than thoſe which were ſown the beginning of Octo- 
ber, and they will come in alinoſt as early. | 

But it the moſt certain method to ſow a few at both 
times: then, if one ſhould fail, the other may en, 
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and if both ſucceed, then one will ſucceed the other in 
bearing. a 8 

The beſt peas for ſowing at this ſeaſon are the early 
hotſpur; there are ſeveral kinds of the hotſpurs, but let 
the earlieſt ſort be procured from the ſeeds- men or nur- 
ſery-men, the ſame ſorts as adviſed in October, and ſee 
that the ſeed is new and good. 

A warm border under a wall is the proper ſituation to 
ſow theſe peas in now, and ſow them in manner di- 
rected in the laſt month. 


Sewing Rad:ſpes. 


About the beginning or towards the middle of this 
month you may ſow ſome ſhort-top radiſh ſeed; and, if 
they ſurvive the froſt, they will come in early in the 
ſpring. © | | 

There are but little hopes of this ſucceeding ; but ſtill 
where theſe things are deſired early, it will be proper to 
ſow a few, and let them take their chance; if the win- 
ter ſhould be favourable, you will have radiſhes at a very 
early time. | v2 | 

Let the ſeed be ſown on a warm border near a wall or 
other fence, obſerving to ſow it pretty thick; let this 
be done in a dry day. . 


Small Sallad Herbs. 


Sow the different ſorts of ſmall ſallading every ten or 
twelve days, that the table may be duly ſupplied with 
them, 


The ſorts are creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and let- 
tuce. 

Where it was not done laſt month, it will now, for the 
more certainty of raiſing theſe herbs, be proper to pre- 

are for the ſeeds, a bed of rich light earth, in a warm 
tuation. | | | 

Let the beds be the length and width of one or more 
three-light frames; break the earth well, and lay the 
bed floping to the ſun ; obſerving, if poſlible, to raiſe. 
the bed, half a foot or more higher in the back part than 
in the front, and to make the ſurface ſmooth. 

Then ſet on the frame, and ſink the back part of it in 
the ground, ſo that the ſurface of the bed may be eve 
where within about {ix or eight inches of the glaſſes, as 
advifed in October. | 5 
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The ſeed muſt be ſown in drills, or all over the ſur- 
face as obſerved laſt month, and covered not more than a 
quarter of an inch deep with earth; theſe ſeeds, at chis 
ſeaſon, ſhould be juſt covered. See October. 

When the ſeed is ſown, immediately put on the glaſſes ; 
and when the plants appear, let them have air by raiſing 
the lights, or taking them entirely off, as you ſee it ne- 
ceſſary; always keep them cloſe every night. | 

If you practiſe the above method, there will be occa- 
fion to uſe artificial heat, to raiſe 'theſe herbs, except 
in ſevere froſty weather. 

However, where a ſupply of theſe ſmall herbs are re- 
guired to be forwarded as ſoon as poſſible, it is eligible 
to make a ſlender hot-bed at this ſeaſon for raiſing them, 
obſerving the method directed in January and February, 


Lettuce. 


Let the lettuce plants which are in frames enjoy the 
air freely every day, when the weather is mild and dry, 
by taking the glaſſes entirely off in the morning ; but if 
the weather is like to be wet or is very cold, let them be 

ut on again in the evening; but in very mild. weather 

t them alſo remain open at night; for when theſe plants 
are kept. teo cloſe, they draw up weak. 

When the weather is very wet, let the glaſſes be kept 
on, but let them be raiſed a conſiderable height at the 
back of the frame tb admit air to the plants. 

In froſty weather keep the glaſſes clcſe, and uſe other 


ccvering if you ſee it neceſſary. 


If you have any of the ſame plants under belbor hand- 


glaſſes, let the ſame rule be obſerved as above. 


Such leituces as were not planted out laſt month into 
the winter. beds were intended, ſhould now. be planted 
there in the beginning of this month, either in frames 
or warm borders, or under hand-glaſſes, &c. 


Celery. 


Waen the weather is open and dry you ſhould earth up 
celery to bianch it, and to preſerve it from the froſt. 
Break the earth well, and lay it up to the plants wih- 
in fix inches of the top of their leaves. 
In performing this work let care be taken not to lay 
the carth of the plants two haſtily, becauſe that would 
| tor ce 


x 
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force the earth into their hearts and bury them, and 
would occaſion them to rot. 


Endive. | f 


Take the advantage of a dry day to tie up ſome endive, 
to whiten them. : 
Chooſe for this purpoſe ſome of the belt full-grown 
plants; and when their leaves are perfectly dry, let them 
be gathered up regularly in your hand, and tied together 

with a firing of baſs. | | 

But if the weather 1s inclinable to be froſty or very wet, 
let the following method be practiſed to whiten ſome en- 
dive; which, for the ſervice of a family, may be ſucceſs- 
fully praiſed. | 

Draw up ſome of the beſt and largeſt plants in a dry, 
mild day, and lay them in a dry airy place for a day or 
two, to drain off the wet from between their leaves. 

Then let ſome barrows full of very dry and light earth 
be laid into a deep garden-frame, in a ridge to the top of 
the back part, ana which ſhoald face the ſun ; then having 
the endive, gather the leaves up evenly in your hand, and 
let the plants be buried in the above earth almoſt to the 
top of their leaves; and when the weather is very wet or 
froity, keep the glaſſes conſtantly over them, and uſe other 
covering occaſionally. Or, for want of frames you may 
Ey ſome earth in any dry open ſhed; raiſing the earth 
in a high ridge, and ſo lay the endive therein as above 
directed; obſerving in time of hard froſt to cover it with 
long litter. 8 Not 'E 1 

By the above method, you may whiten endive in any 
of the winter months, provided you take care to lay in a 
ſufficient quantity at the approach of ſevere weather. 

But where there is not the conveniency of frames, &c. 
practiſe the following method: 1 
Dig part of a warm dry border under a ſouth wall, &c. 
or any dry warm fituation, and as you dig throw up the 
earth in a high and ſharp ridge leagthways the border, 

making the ſouth fide as {t5cp as it will pofübly ſtand. 

Then get the endive, and prepare them as above di- 
rected. 

Wher this is done, the plants are. then to be laid into 
the ſouth ſide of the above ridge: obſerve to gather the 


leaves of every plant up cloſe and regular, and pur them 
into 
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into the fide of the ridge of earth horizontally, almoſt to 
the top of their leaves. 

The endive will in ſuch a ridge blanch freely, and 
without much hazard of its rotting by rain, &c. for wet 
cannot lodge there. . 

Bur theſe plants, both in ſuch ridges, and ſuch as are 
in level ground, ſhould be ſheltered in ſevere froſts by a 
covering of ſome dry long litter, for endive is not able 
to endure much froſt. 8 


Cardoons. 


Finiſh landing or earthing up cardoons as they ad- 
vance in height. Firſt gather their leaves up even and 
cloſe, and tie them together with a hay-band ; then let 
the earth be well broken, and laid up round each plant 
to a good height, | 

Let this work be performed in a dry mild day, and 
when the leaves of the plants are perfe&ly dry, otherwiſc 
they will rot in the heart. 


Aſparagus. Th | 
Where the aſparagus beds were not cleaned and earthed 
up laſt month, it muſt now be done. | 

This ſhould be done the beginning of the month, and 
obſerve the following method; cut down the ſlems or 
haulm of the aſparagus cloſe to the ſurface of the beds, 
and let this be directly carried away. 

Then, with a ſharp hoe, let every weed on the beds be 
cut up, and at the ſame time craw them all off into the 
alleys. 

Then ſet the line, and with a ſpade, mark out the al- 
leys about eighteen inches or two feet wide; this done 
let the alleys be dug out one moderate ſpade deep, and lay 
the earth neatly oyer the beds ; and as you go on, let the 
weeds which were drawn off the beds be digged into the 
bottom of the alleys a proper depth, and let the edge of 
every bed be made full and ſtrait. See October. 


Artichobes, 


About the middle cr towards the Jatter end of this 
month, it will be time to cut down the leaves of arti- 
chokes, and earth up the plants to protect them from ſe- 
vere froſts. 


The 
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The leaves muſt be cut down cloſe to the ground, re- 
ſerving only the ſmall central leaves and young ſhoots 
which ariſe immediately from the heart of the plant. 

Then you may practiſe either of the following methods 
in landing up the plants. The firſt is this: let trenches 
about twenty inches wide be marked out between all the 


rows, and let the ſaid trenches be dug out a good ſpade 


deep, and lay the earth as you dig it out ridge-ways, in 
a gradual rounding manner, over the rows of plants, ob- 
ſerving to cover the crowns of them at leaſt ſix inches 
thick, leaving only the central leaves or heart of the 
plants uncovered, and drawing the earth cloſe about 
them; but at the approach of hard froſts let them be alſo 
covered. with long litter; likewiſe in ſevere weather, fill 
.the trenches with dry long litter, to prevent the. froſt en. 
tering that way 

But in landing up theſe plants, inſtead of digging out 
trenches as above, praQtiſe the following method; which 
is rather to be preferred as the moſt effeQtual, ; 

The line to be ſet exactly along the middle of each of 
the ſpaces between the rows of glants, and with your ſpade 
cut a mark according to the line; by this you may form 
as it were beds, four feet and a half or ſive feet broad, 
with one row of plants ſtanding along the middle of eve 
ſuch bed; then the ground is to be dug, but this muſt be 
done regularly bed by bed lengthways of each, digging 
cloſe about and between all the plants; at the ſame time 
working or rearing the earth gradually from the above 
lines or marks, on each fide the row of plants, into a 
Tidge towards the middle, and cloſe about the row of 
plants as above; the row made to range exactly in the 
nog ng the ſaid ridge; the ridge to be made ſloping on 
each fide. 


Theſe are the beſt methods to be taken to protect arti. | 


chokes from froſt ; ſome indeed never land them up, but 
inſtead of that, lay ſome dung over the plants in froſty 
weather; but this is not fo eAual, for it will not keep 
out the froſt ſo well as a good ridge of earth, 

But notwithſtanding, if the winter ſhould prove un- 
commonly ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay over ever 


ridge a covering of ſtraw or other dry long litter, as allo - 


in the trenches : and this, together with the ridge of 
earth, will effeQually ſecure the artichokes, K 
1 f n 
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In dreſſing the artichokes there is one thing proper to 
obſerve; and that is, when any of the ſtrong plants now 
ſhew fruit, and you defire to fave that fruit, ey Nen 
not be cut down ; but let the leaves be tied up cloſe with 
a hay-band, and then lay theearth over the roots as above, 


and up cloſe about the outſides of the leaves: which will 


preſerve the fruit in a growing ſtate, and will bring the 
truit to perfection. ; | | | 


. Caꝛuliflorver Plants. 


Let the cauliflower plants which are in frames have the 
free air every day, when the weather is mild and dry, by 
taking the glaſſes quite off in the morning; but let the 
plants be covered with them every night. 

When the weather is extremely wet, it will be proper 
to keep the glaſſes over them; but at the ſame Jet the 
glaſſes be raiſed to a good height, to admit a large ſhare 
of free air to the plants. — 

hen dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, 
let them be taken ef, and keep them perfectly clear from 
weeds. | 

The cauliflowers - wnich -are planted under hand or 
bell-glafſes, muſt be treated as above; and if they run 
long-ſhanked, lay in ſome dry earth round about their 
ſtems. i | : 
Where cauliflowers were not planted out under hand- 
glaſſes laſt month, it may ſtill be done the beginning of 
this. See OZober.' | | 

ä | . Spinach, 8 2, 
Spinach ſhould now be kept perfeclly. clean from weeds : 
and, Where the plants ſtand too cloſe, let ſome of the 
ſmalleſt be taken up for uſe, ſo that every plant may ſtand 
fingly ; then the ſan and zir can come at the ſurface of the 
ground to dry it, whick will be comfortable to the plants, 
and they will thrive the better. 5 

When you gather ſpinach ef the ſtanding plants, let 
care be taken to cut only the large outſide leaves, leavin 
the inner ones to grow larger, and they will be fit to gather 
in their turn. ä a | 

Carrots ant Parſneps, Beet, ce 


The beginning of this month you ſhould take up car- 
rots and parſneps, or other kitchen roots, in order to lay 
them in {and, to preſerve them ſor winter uſe, 


It 


— 


* 
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If theſe roots were to be permitted to remain in the 
ground, they would canker and rot; beſides, if ſevere 
froſt ſhould ſet in, the ground will be frozen ſo hard, that 
it would be difficult to take the roots up at the time they 
are wanted, | | | 

Take the advantage therefore of a dry mild day, and 
take the roots out of the ground; cut the tops off cloſe, 
clean them from earth, and carry them into ſome conve- 
nient dry place. - 3+ $2 855 4 

Then lay a bed of dry ſand on the floor about two or, 
three inchEs thick; place the roots upou the ſand cloſe 
together, obſerving to lay the crowns of the roots out- 
. wards, : | nuke 

Cover the roots with ſand two inches thick, then lay 
ſome more roots on that, and then more ſand, and ſo 
proceed with a layer of ſand and another of roots, till 
you have laid them all, and lay ſome. dry ſtraw over the 

whole. 

Likewiſe dig up ſome red - beet roots, to preſerve in the 
ſame manner; alſo ſalſafy, ſcorzonera, &c. laying them 
in ſand as the carrots and parſneps. 


Potatoes. 


Where potatoes ſtill remain in the ground, let them 
now be taken up as ſoon as poſſible, before ſevere froſt be- 
gins ; theſe roots cannot bear much froſt, for ſuch as are 
affected by it, immediately turn very watery, and then are 
not fit to eat. 1 | 

They ſhould be digged up with a flat three-tyned 
ſork, there being proper potatoe-forks for the purpoſe, 
made with flat tynes, blunted, roundiſh at the ends; in 
proceeding to dig up the potatoes, previouſly cut down 
the haulm or ſtalks of the plants near the ground, che 
remaining part of the ſtorks will ſerve as a direction in 
pitching the fork; then in digging op the potatoes, 
turn them clean up to the top, and colle& them into baſ- 
kets, &c. | ' 

Let theſe roots when taken up be well cleaned, and 
laid up in a dry room; and when the weather is ſevere, - 
let them be, covered with ſome dry ſtraw, and let this be 
laid almoſt a foot thick over them. 

Theſe roots ſhould be from time to time looked over, 
and all ſuch as have any tendency to rotteneſs ſhould. 


be 
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be taken out, for ſuch would infect thoſe that are found, 
and the infection would ſoon ſpread. 


Manure and trench Kitchen ground. 


Now take advantage of dry days and froſty weather, 
and bring in rotten dung from old hot-beds, or from 
dung-hills, and lay it upon ſuch vacant pieces of kitchen. 
ground as want manure. f 


The Method of trenching Grounds. 


Likewiſe now dig or trench up all ſuch pieces of 
ground as are vacant; and, in order chat the ground may 
receive the true advantage cf fallow, let every piece, as 
you dig or trench it, be laid up in narrow ridges. 2 

The method of ridging up the ground. in winter ſhould 
be practiſed in every ioil and ſituation, it being of great 
advantage : this will improve the ground more than many 
could imagine ; for by its being laid up in ſharp ridges, 
the froſt, ſun, and air, can then have more free acceſs : 
all of which contribute greatly to the enriching and_mel- 
lowing the ground; and the ſooner this is done the better. 

Therefore, according as the crops are cleared off the 
28 let it be immediately dug or trenched up in 
ridges. $54 

Let the ridges be dug about two or three ſpades broad, 
and one or two deep, and lay them up rough, and as high 
and ſharp as they will ſtand. See Odiober. | 

By digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter 


ſeaſon, it is not only an advantage to the ſoil, but it alſo 


looks neat, and will greatly forward the buſineſs in the 
ſpring, when there is always a deal of other work in hand. 

The ground being laid up in ridges, it 1s ſoon levelled 
down. in the ſpring, when it is wanted for the reception 
of ſeeds or plants. : | | 


Carrot Seeds. 


Dig a warm border the beginning or middle of this 
month, and ſow in it ſome carrot-ſeed ; and there will be 
a chance, from this early ſowing, to have very ſoon in the 
ſpring, ſome young carrots. | 

But ſow only a ſmall ſpot at this time, for there is not 
much dependance in having great ſucceſs ; but ſtill it is 

proper to make trial of a little feed ; and, if the winter 


proves 


% _©= we 
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roves any thing mild, there will be a chance of having 


ome early ſucceſs in ſpring. 
Onions. 
Take care now of the ſpring onions; where weeds ap- 
ear, let them be picked out with care. 
Let this be done in due time before the weeds ſpread, 
as they would now ſoon greatly prejudice thefe ſmall 
young plants, eſpecially chickweed and other creeping 


weeds, which often prevail at this ſeaſon, and ſoon ſpread 
over the ſurface, 


- 


| Hot-bed's to raiſe Aſparagus. 


Now 1s a proper time to begin to make hot-beds to 
force aſparagus, if not done laſt month: the method of 
making and managing theſe beds, may be ſeen in the 
work of the Kitchen Garden in February and December. 

Many of the kitchen gardeners about London begin to 


make aſparagus hot-beds about the middle or latter end 
of September, or early in October, in order to have aſpa- 


ragus fit to Dor by Lord Mayor's Day, which always 
happens the ſecend week in November. | 


But if a hot- bed of aſparagus was begun at the above 


time, another ſhould be made the middle of this month to 
furnifh a ſucceſſional ſupply, | 


- 
THe FRUIT GARDEN. 


Pruning and nailing Vines. \ 


INES either againſt walls or in the vineyard, ſhould 
now be pruned and nailed ; and this may be done any 
time in this month. 5 
In pruning vines, you muſt obſerve to leave in every 
part a_proper ſupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots to bear 
iruit the next year ; and let all the irregular and ſuper- 
abundant ſhoots, that are not wanted, be cat out cloſe ; 
together with part of the former year's bearers, and old 
aſcleſs wood, which muſt now be cut out to make room 
for the bearing ſhoots or branches. | 

For the laſt ſummer's ſhoots which are now left, will, 
in the ſpring, produce from every eye or bud, a 1 
| 100. 
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ſhoot, and on theſe young ſhoots the grapes are produced 


the ſame ſummer ; for vines feldom produce bearing ſhoots 


from any but one year old wood. | 

Therefore the main article to be obſerved now is to 
leave a ſufficient ſupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots in 
every part. | 

Chooſe the ſtrongeſt and beſt ſituated ſhoots, with the 
ſhorteft joints, cutting out the ſuperabundancy, with part 
of the old wood, as above ſaid; and let each remaining 
ſhoot be ſhortened according to its ſtrength. 

The general rule is to ſhorten the ſhoots to three, four, 
five or fix eyes or joints in length; which rule ſhould be 
always obſerved according to the ſtrength of the different 
ſhoots: and never leave the ſtrongeſt ſhoots more than 
four, five, or fix eyes, or joints; for when the ſhoots are 
left longer, they only fill the vines in the enſuing ſum- 
mer- with more ſhoots than you can find room to lay in ; 
and, beſides, the fruit upon ſuch ſhoots, would be ſmall 
and ill grown, in proportion; therefore it is beſt to ſhorten 
the ſhoots to the length above mentioned ; then each 
ſhoot, ſo ſhortened, will, next ſummer, produce three, 
four or fixe good ſhoots, with two or three bunches of 
fruit upon each, and the fruit upon theſe ſhoots will be 
found to grow large, and will ripen well, and in due time, 
and one large bunch of grapes is at any time worth three 
ſmall ones, 

In ſhortening-the ſhoots, mind to cut them about half 
an inch above an eye, and make the cut ſloping behind it. 

Let the branches or ſhoois in general be left ten or 
twelve inches apart, or more, but that at leaſt, 

Take care to prune in ſuch a manner as that there may 
always be a ſucceſſion of young branches towards the bot- 
tom ts come in to ſapply the places of the old naked 
wood, which muſt be cut out occaſionally, as it becomes 
unſerviceable. 

Never ſuffer oid naked branches to remain in any part 
of the vine, where there is younger branches or ſhoots pro- 
perly ſituated to come in to ſupply their place. 

When you have finiſhed pruning, let the branches be 
nailed up neatly, obſerving to lay them in trait and re- 
gularly ten or twelve inches diſtant. 

If you have left too many branches when you pruned, 
let that be remedied in nailing, by cutting out the ſuper- 
abundant wood in a regular manner, | 
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Prune Apricot-trees, Cc. 


Prune apricot, peach, and nectarine trees; and this, 
may be done any time in the month, | - 

In pruning theſe trees you are to obſerve the ſame me. 
thod as mentioned in the former month; the laſt ſum- 
mer's ſhoots having been trained in abundantly-in ſum. 
mer, the moſt irregular and overabundant of them are now 
to be pruned out, and adue ſupply of the-beſt-placed, and 
moſt promiſing moderate ſtrong ſhoots are to be preſerved 
in every part at proper diſtances, for theſe trees produce 
their fruit principally upon the former year's ſhoots, - _ 
The old naked branches which have no young ſhoots on 
them, ſhould- be either entirely cut out or ſhortened to 
ſome convenient branch that ſupports ſuch ſhoots ; ob- 
ſerving always to cut them off cloſe, leaving no. ſtump, 
and make the cut ſmooth. | 

Let it be a rule in pruning theſe trees, to let ſome of the 
old naked wood in every part be cut away every year in 
the winter pruning, to make room for the laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots, a due ſupply of which ſhould be left every where at 
moderate diſtances to bear fruit next ſummer; and all 
ſuch as are not wan tedmuſt be cut away quite cloſe, leav- 
ing no ſpurs. : | 
The young ſhbots which are now- left muſt- be at the 
ſame time ſhortened, more or leſs, according to the vigour 
of the tree and ſtrength of the different ſhoots; which is 
done in order to promote their producing a more effeQual 
ſupply of new ſhoots next year, to bear fruit the year fol- 

owing. 

'F *; the principal particulars of performing the mecha- 
nical operation of general pruning of all theſe trees, and 
ſhortening the ſhoots, &c. ſee the Fruit-Garden of Janu- 
ary and October. | 

Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as a tree is pruned, it 
will be the beſt method to nail that before you prune 
another, - | 

Nail all the branches and ſhoots perfectly ſtraight and 
cloſe to the wall, and at regular diſtances ; five inches or 
thereaboats is the diſtance that the ſhoots and branches in 
general ſhould be laid from one another. 


8 Plant 
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Plant Mall. trees. 

Now ſtill tranſplant, for the walls, where wanted, 
peach, nectarine, and apricot-trees; alſo plums and 
cherries, &c. allotting the three former principally the 
beſt ſouth walls; and let ſome of the two latter have alſo 
a ſouth aſpe&t ; and may likewiſe plant ſome of all the 
forts in weſt and eaſt expoſures, _ | 

Let the borders where theſe trees are to be planted be 
prepared in a proper manner. 

Where an entire new plantation 1s to be made, let the 
borders be trenched all the way about two ſpades deep; 
and where an addition of freſh earth is wanted, let ſome 
be added at the ſame time ; loam is beſt, if it can be had, 
with a quantity of very rotten dung. 

But where only a few trees are wanted in different 
places, in ſuch caſe, that part of the border where the 
trees are to ſtand, need only to be trenched, adding rotten 
dung and a barrow full or two ef good loam, or other freſh 
earth. 3 
The trees ſhould be planted at the diſtance of at leaſt 
fifteen or eighteen feet from one another, with the ſtem 
of each tree about four inches from the wall and inclin- 
ing thereto with the head. 


Prune Apple, Plum, and Pear-trees againſt Walls and on 
| E/jpaliers. | 

Prune plum, apple, and pears, both againſt walls and 
on eſpaliers ; this operation may be performed on theſe 
trees any time this month, 

In pruning the plum, apple and pear-trees againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, obſerve that as the ſame bearers re- 
main many years of a fruitful ſtate, let only any caſual 
worn out wood thereof, or any very irregular or crowd- 
ing branches and decayed parts be cut out, together with 
all the ſuperfluous and ill- placed young ſhoots of laſt 
ſammer. 

But it muſt be obſerved, where a ſupply of young bear- 
ing wood is wanting in any part of theſe trees, that ſome 
of the beſt ſituated ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, 
muſt now be left in every ſuch place; theſe ſhoots are not 
to be ſhortened, but each muſt be laid at full length; 
and, according as they advance in length, muſt ſill be 
trained to the wall or eſpalier, without being reduced in 
their length in any future pruving, either in ſummer 01 
winter, where there is room to extend them, 


Fo: 
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For the ſhoots which are now laid in at full length, and 
not hereafter ſhortened, will, in the ſecond or third year 
after, begin to produce ſome thick ſhort ſhoots or ſpurs, 
about an inch in length, and ſome nit ſo long; and upon 
theſe ſhoots or natural ſpurs, and on no other, the fruit 
of theſe trees are always produced. 

But, on the contrary, were the ſhoots which are laid 
in to bear, to be ſhortened or topped, as by many igno- 
rantly praiſed, they would, in that caſe, produce no 
ſuch ſhoots or ſpurs as above for fruit : but, inſtead of 
that, would, in the places where the ſpurs or bloſſom 


buds would otherwiſe appear, ſend out numbers of ſtrong 


and altogether uſeleſs wood ſhoots ; and the trees would 
be continually crowded with uſeleſs wood, and not ore 
branch would be in a condition to bear, ſo long as you 
keep ſhortening them, and the trees would not produce 
one fruit for ten in the other method of leaving; there- 
fore, ſtill train the ſhoots or branches as they advance in 
length to the wall or eſpalier, without reducing them. 
This plainly determines what method is to be taken in 
pruning theſe trees, to bring them to a condition to bear; 
it ſhews plainly that neither the young nor old branches 
are, in the general courſe of pruning, to be ſhortened. 
But in the courſe of pruning the above trees, the 
branches in general ſhould be well examined with a cu- 
rious eye; and, if there are any old naked or wortt-out 
branches, not furniſhing good bearing ſpurs, or ate 
decayed, or of any unfruitful ſtate, let ſuch be taken 
out, to make room to train the more proper bearing 
branches, and the {upply of young wood, in a regular 


manner. 


When the old uſeleſs wood is cut out, examine all the 
remaining uſeful branches; and, where theſe any where 
ſtand too cloſe, let ſome of them be taken away; obſerv- 
ing to clear out the moſt irregular grown, and ſuch as 
can be belt ſpared, and let no two branches grow acrols 
one another. 

And all the laſt ſummer's ſhoots which are not wanted 
for a ſupply of wood, mutt now be cut away; let theſe be 
cut off quite cloſe, leaving no ſpurs but what are natu- 
rally produced. 


Let the branches in general be left at the diſtance of 
fix inches at leaſt from one another. 


As 
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As ſoon as one tree is pruned, let the branches be im- 
mediately nailed to the wall or tied to the eſpalier; let 
them be laid in horizontally, and let every one be trained 
ſtraight and cloſe, and at regular diſtances, 


Prune Cherry-trees, 


Cherry-trees may alſo be pruned now; either dwarf; 
againſt walls, or ſuch as are ſtandards. N 
In pruning the wall cherries, nearly the ſame method is 
to be practiſed as propoſed above in pruning plums, &c, 
for as the ſame bearers continue fruitful manyyears, let on- 
ly any caſual worn-out old branches, as ſupport bat little 
or no bearing fruit-ſpurs, be taken off, that there may be 
room to train the full bearing branches, and the ſupply of 
young wood in a free and regular manner to the wall | 
Likewiſe obſerve where 5 ſupply of new wood is want. 
ing in any part, leave for that pur poſe, in the proper places, 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt of the laſt year's ſhcots ; and alto 
ſuch of theſe ſhoots as are not wanted for the above pur- 
oſe muſt now be cut away quite cloſe, leaving no ſtumps. 
The ſhoots of theſe trees, and the branches in general, 
malt alſo be trained in without being ſhortened or topped, 
For cherry-trees alſo produce their fruit principally up- 
on ſhort robuſt ſpurs ; and the branches or thoots will be- 
ginuto produce ſome of them in the ſecond year, provided 
they are not ſhortened. | a 
The general branches and occaſional ſupply of young 
wood, in wall cherries, ſhould remain five or ſix inches 
diſtant. dS 
But in pruning morella cherry*trces in particular, al- 
ways take care to leave every year a due ſupply of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots ; and theſe ſhould be left in every part of 
the tree, at the diſtance of four, five or ſix inches; for 
this kind of cherry-tree, in particular, produces its fruit 
principally upon the laſt year's ſnoots. 
Let all the ſorts of theſe trees be regularly nailed to the 
wall, tree and tree, according as they are pruned ; train- 
ing the branches ſtraight, about five or fix inches aſunder. 


Plant Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries. 


Tranſplant apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, for 
eſpaliers, and walls, where {ey are wanting; and this 
may 


99 
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may be done any time in the month, When the weather is 
open. | 
"By having theſe trees in eſpaliers, and againſt walls, 
their fruit is greatly improved in ſize, beauty and fla- 
your : though apples are rarely indulged with a wall, but 
all the others are planted as wall and eſpalier-trees, 
Where the above trees are to be planted againſt walls 
or eſpaliers, do not forget to allow them proper room ; 
for this has been often forgot in making new plantations, 
ſor we very often ſee them planted ſo cloſe together, as 
would induce one to think, that the perſon who planted: 
them never entertained a thought of their ever growing 


any larger; for by the time the trees begin to bear toler- 


ably, they have met, and incumbered, and ſtarved one 
another. 5 | 
Therefore let this caution be obſerved ; never plant 
fruit - trees of any kind too cloſe, neither for walls, eſpa- 
liers, tor ſtandards. | a 
The proper diſtance for general planting is thus: let 


the trees which are to be planted againſt wall or eſpaliers 


be ſet at leaſt fifteen or eighteen feet diſtant, but twenty 
would not be too much; particularly for apples and pears, 
which indeed ſhould never be planted cloſer; and for 
ſuch as are grafted or budded upon free ſtocks, twenty- 
five feet will be an eligible diſtance in eſpaliers, &c. | 

But as to plum and cherry-trees for walls and eſpaliers, 
fifteen feet at leaſt ſhould be allowed, but eighteen or 
twenty is a more adviſeable diſtance. - 

Let the border, or at leaſt the place where each tree is 
to be planted; be trenched two ſpades deep, and let ſome 
very rotten dung be dug in ; but where the earth of the 
border is not naturally good, let ſome freſh loam, if it 
can be obtained, be brought in, and work it well up 
with- a little rotten dung, and part of the earth of the 
border, NE A 

But freſh loam will be particularly ſerviceable, if there 
are only: two or three barrows full added to the place 
where the tree is to be placed ; for moſt trees thrive well 
in ſuch a ſoil. | 

 - Planting Standard Fruit-trees. 

Standard apples, and other fruit-trees of all ſorts, may 
alſo be brought in and planted any time this month, in 
mild weather. : 

. 2 Where 
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Where a plantation of ſtandard trees is to be made, 
either for an orchard or in the garden, the trees ſhould 
be ſet at the diſtance of at leaſt thirty or forty feet erery 
way from one another; but fifty or ſixty feet is more ad- 
yiſeable, if for a continued full plantation, | 


Fig-trees. 

Now go over the fig-trees, and pull of all thoſe ay. 
tumnal fruit which are nov upon the branches, for the 
are uſcleſs, ana if left on would injure the eyes of the 
young tender branches which are for next year's bearers, 

At the ſame time let all the principal ſheots be nailed 
up cloſe to the wall; but it would not be adviſeable to 

rune theſe trees now; it is better to defer that until Fe- 
Lo or March; but it will be neceſſary to tack up all 
the beſt ſhoots to the wall, the better to ſecure them from 
the froſt and the power of the wind. | 

It will likewiſe, in time of very hard froſts, be proper 


to ſhelter (ome of the beſt fig-trees by a covering of mats, 


to protect the young ſhoots which are to bear fruit next 
year, S - # | 


* 
3% 


Prune Gooſeberries and Carrants. 

Prune gooſeberries any time this month, and you may 
alſo prune currants. 

Theſe ſhrubs are often negledted inmhe article of prun- 
ing ; but whoever will be at the pains to beſtow a Kuful 
pruning on theſe trees, he will find his account in it about 
the latter end of June and July, in the largeneſs of the 
fruit. | 

For if theſe trees be kept thin of branches, and all 
old wood cut out as it becomes unſerviceable, and young 
ones left in their place, the fruit of ſuch trees will be 
much larger than what is commonly to be met with. 

The branches in general ſhould ſtand fair and clear of 
one another, at the diltance of eight or nine inches, or 
thereabouts ; that is, at their extremities, 

Suffer no ſuckers from the roots to ſtand, to come in 
for bearing branches; but let theſe in general be always 
cleared away every year, ; 

For the general method of pruning theſe fruit ſhrubs, 
fee laſk month, January, February, &c. 


Plaut 
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Plant Guſeberry and Currant-trees, 

Gooſeberry and currant-trees may ſtill be brought in 
and planted where wanted; in planting theſe ſhrubs al- 
low the ſame diſtance between plant and plant as directed 
in the former month, and January and February 

As theſe trees grow up, mind always to train Tn with - 
a clear and fingle ſtem, at leakt ten or twelve inches in 
height. 

Likewiſe let all ſuckers be Ng taken up as they 


riſe ſrom the roots, for they Siahgure 9 trees and ſtarve 
the bearing branches. 


Prune and Plant Raſpberries, 


Prune raſpberries : this is ſtill a proper time, and do 
it in the manner dirẽdted in the ſpring and laſt month, and 
clear away the cuttings, then dig the ground between the 

lants. 
; Plantations of raſpberries may gin be made, but let 
this be done as ſoon in the month as poſſible, Z 

Theſe muſt be planted in an open ſpot ; let the rows be 
four or five feet diſtant, and allow three feet between plant 
and plant in the row. See Ocber, Jan. and Feb. 


Dreſſing and Planting the Strawberry-beds. 

Clean the ſtrawberry-beds; and, where it was not 
done laſt month, let them have ſuch a dreſſing as there 
mentioned, 

Strawberry plants, where wanting, may alſo ſtill be 
planted ; but theſe ſhould be planted in the beginning of 


the month, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed, 


The manner of planting theſe plants is mentioned in 
October and September, &c. - 


Plant Filbert-trees, 


Now is a good time to plant filbert-trees, and it is alſo 
a proper time to plant thoſe of the hazle-nut, and others 
of that kind, where ſuch plants are wanted, 

All of theſe trees will thrive in almoſt any ſituation 
where it is not too wet in winter ; they are principally 
raiſcd by ſuckers from the root, or by layers of the young 
branches, td continue the deſirable varieties permanent 


in their kind; they being apt to vary when raiſed from 
the nuts, | 


— 
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The trees ſhould be planted in rows, allowing twelve 
or fifteen feet between plant and plant 1n the row, and 
the rows ſhould be fifteen or twenty feet diſtant, and may 
train them to fingle ſtems of three, four, five, or fix feet, 
and permitted to branch out above with full heads, ac. 
cording to their natural order of growth. . | 


Plant Walnut-trees and Cheſnuts. 

Now plant walnut-trees, and it is alſo a good ſeaſon to 
plant cheſnuts. Theſe trees are more fit to be planted in 
parks, or other open places, than in gardens ; ſet theſe 
trees at leaſt thirty or forty feet diſtant from one another. 


Plant Mulberry-trees, Medlars, and Quinces. 

Mulberry, medlar, and quince-trees, may now be 
ſafely tranſplanted. | | 

Nate. The mulberry-trees are moſt commonly planted, 
and trained for ſtandards ; a few trees of them 1s ſuffici- 
ent for the ſervice of a family, or for variety, and to have 
earlier and larger fruit, may alſo plant ſome for walls and 
eſpaliers. There are two forts, the black and the white 
fruited, but the black is the fort to cultivate for general 
ſupply. ; | IS, 

Medlars may either be planted for ſtandards, or for eſ. 
paliers ; but by the latter, the fruit is generally much 
larger. | : : 
Quinces ſucceed very well in ſtandards, but they are 
"alſo ſometimes planted in eſpaliers, to form a variety 
among other fruit-trees trained in that order. 


Directians for Planting. 

This being now a moſt eligible ſeaſon for planting moſt 
ſorts of fruit-trees, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that in 
procuring them for planting, it is of conſiderable im- 
portance to have them taken up with their full ſpread of 
roots, all as entire as poſſible. THAT 6 
+ In planting any kind of fruit trees, take care always 
to let a hole he opened for each tree, wide enough to let 
the roots ſpread freely and equally every way, and let 
the bottom of the holes be always well looſened. 

Likewiſe obſerve to let the roots of the trees be always 
pruned where needful; that is, cut off only any broken 
parts, and trim the ends of very long ſtraggling roots in 

-general, for this makes them more freely produce new 
bres, Likewiſe prune any irregular and 3 
o0ts 
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ſhoots and branches of the head, and reduce within bounds 
any very long ſtragglers and very crouded wood, leaving 
the eligible branches in regular order. 

The next caution is, .never to plant a tree too deep; 
never let the upper part of the roots be more than from 
three or four to ſive or ſix inches below the common ſur- 
face of the ground. | | 
And in planting the tree, take good care to place it 
- upright in the hole, and let the earth be well broken, and 
throw it in equally about all the roots, and at the ſame 
time ſhaking the tree gently, to cauſe the earth to fall in 
cloſe among all the ſmall roots and fibres; and when the 
hole is filled up, let the furtace of the earth be gently 
trodden round the tree. 


Prune Standard Fruit-trees. 

Standard apple and pear-trees, and all other ſtandard 
fruit-trees, both in gardens and crchards, &c. may now 
have any neceſſary prunings, to reform caſual irregulari- 
ties, very crouding branches, and any decayed wood 
and worn-out bearers. | 2 
Where any large branch grows in a rambling manner 
croſs the reſt, let it be cut out. | 

Where the branches ftand too cloſe, ſo as to interfere 
with, and greatly crowd each other, let the moſt irregu- 
far growers be cut off. 8 

Let all dead wood and very old worn- out branches be 
cut away in every part of theſe trees; and any very long 
rambling branches and low ſtragglers, ſhould be reduced 
to order, agreeable to the general branches of the head. 

By keeping the trees thin, and taking away all irreg u- 
lar growing and old caſual worn-out branches, it is the 
only way to have large and well taſted fruit, and alſo to 
have handſome and laſting trees. 2 
HFaving cleared your trees from all uſeleſs branches, let 
the remaining ones be well cleared from moſs, if there be 
any on them. ** 


, tet — ” 9 
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| Clear the Bordexs. 
OW clear the borders from all dead annual plants, 
pulling them up by the roots; ſuch as African 
- 3h and 
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and French marigolds, lavateras, China aſters, and all 
other of the like kinds. 
Cut down all the ſtems or decayed flower-ftalks of 
rennial plants, and let the borders be well cleared from 
teaves of trees and all forts of rubbiſh. 
After this let the ſurface of the borders be gone over 
with a Dutch hoe ina dry day,and then rake them ſmooth. 
This prevents the growth of weeds, and rengers the 
borders clean and decent for the winter ſeaſon. 
They will alſo be clear and ready to receive what other 
Plants you think are wanting. 
When the borders are perfectly clear, go round and ſee 


where any ſorts of pzrennial plants are wanting, and ſet 
dowa a ſtick for a mark. 


—» 


Planting Perennial Plants. 

Many ſorts of perennial! plants may fill be planted ; 
ſuch as the double ſcarlet lychnis, doubled roſe-campion, 
double rocket, catchfly, campanula, bachzlor's buttons, 
and the like, . | 

Likewite plant, where wanted, ſweet-williems, wall- 
flowers, ſtock July flowers, columbines, Canterbury 
bells, tree primroſe, Greek valerian, and honeſty. # 

This is alſo a good time to tranfplant perennial ſun- 
flower, golden-rcd, perennial aſters, hollyhooks, French 
honeyſuckles, monk's-hood, and pionies. _ 

Now you may likewiſe plant thrift, London pride, 
gentianella, double daiſies, polyanthuſes, and primroſes, 
with many other ſcrts. 

In planting the diffcrent forts, mind to let all the large 
or tall growing plants be placed backward in the border 
or clump, and ſet them a good diſtance from one another. 

Likewiſe obſerve to intermix the different ſorts in ſack 
a manner as there may be an agreeable variety and regu- 
lar ſucceſſion of flowers in every part. | 


Plant Tulips, Cc. 


This is ſtill a proper time to plant tulips, hyacinths, 
and varicu: other hardy bulbous roots, and Jet it be done 


in dry open weather, and as early in the month as poſſible, 
for any genera! plantations, 


Tulips and h;acinths, if they are to be planted in 
beds, muſt be planted in rows nine inches aſunder, and the 
fame: 


1 
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ſame diſtance muſt be allowed between plant and plant in 
the row, and about three or four inches deep; and ſack 
as are deſigned for the common flower borders, may either 
be depoſited in a continued row, fiſteen or eighieen inches 
ftom the edge, or planted in fmall patches or clumps, 
three or four roots together, See laſt month, and the 
ſpring plantiug. 

Let theſe roots be planted i in ſuch beds and borders as 


he tolerably dry all winter ; for if the ground be too wet 
the roots planted now would rot. 


Plant Ranu nc uluſes and Anemones,; 


The ranunculuſes and anemones ſhould alfo be planted 
in beds and borders of light dry earth, for a wet ſoil 
would be apt to rot theſe roots: let the beds be three or 
four feet wide, finiſhed off a lictle rounding, with a 
imooth even ſurface. | 

Let the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots be planted in * 
for the convenience of protecting them in winter, and in 
the ſpring, when they are in bloom. | 

In ptantidg theſe roots, let the fame diſtance and man- : 
ner be obſerved as in laſt month. 

But if you plant them in the borders, let them be put 
in ſmall, patches, four or five roots in a patch, and the 
patches de nine or ten feet diſtant, 


Theſe roots ſhould not be ou more than two or three 
inches deep at moſt. 


Plant Crecaſer. | 4 
Crocuſes of different forts may now be planted, nd it 
is time all theſe ſorts were put into the ground, 
Theſe roots ſhould be planted within fix inches of 
the edge of the border, and it will be beſt to plant them 
in the manner mentioned laſt month. 


Do not plant theſe roots deeper than two or three inches 
below the ſurface. 


Planting Narciſſuces and other Bulbs. 
Narciſſuces and jonquils, and all other bulbous roots 
that are ſtill above ground, may now be planted, when 
time and dry open weather will permit. 


2 4 Auriculas 
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ö Auriculus in Pots. | 


The auriculas in pots, and the carnaticn layers which 
Were planted in ſmall pots, muſt now be well guarded 
trom heavy rains, ſnow and froſt, when either happens, 

The pots ſhould at this time be placed or plunged cloſe 
together in a garden frame, if not done laſt month; and 
when the weather is unfavourable, let the plants be de- 
fended by putting on the glaſſes, Says, | 

But where there is no frame to be had, let the pots be 
ſer cloſe together, in a raiſed bed of dry foil, about four 
teer wide; and if the earth be dry, plunge them; then 
place hoops acroſs, and in bad weather let mats be drawn 
over them. | 

Let theſe plants, in diy open weather, be conſtantly 
uncovered, day and night, 5 

When there are no proper convenience of ſhelter, the 
pots of auriculus in particular may be laid down on one 
ſide, under a ſoath wall; and place the carnation alſo 
in a ſimilar ſituation, but the pots not laid down. 


Seedling Flowers. .. 
The baxes,or pots of ſeedling flowers ſhould be remoy- 


ed to a warm fituation the ro of this month, pro- 
vided it was not done in October. [751 

If theſe boxes or pots are plunged in a dry warm bor. 
der, it will ſecure the young hulbs, or other plants, the 
better from hard froſts : and Men the weather proves 
very ſevere, it will be adviſeable alſo to cover them with 


long litter or with mats. 


Prune” Flowering Shrubs. y 


Prune flowering ſhrubs, and evergreens, and dig the 
ground between and about the plants. 

Cut out from theſe ſhrubs all very long rambling grow- 
ing ſhoots, of the laſt ſummer's growth; alſo take out 
cr ſhorten all ſtraggling or irregular branches, and cut out 
all dead wood. 

When the branches of any ſhrub ſtand too cloſe, let 
ſome of the work be taken away, leaving the reſt at ſome- 
what regular diſtances. 

Let none of the branches of two or more ſhrubs inter- 
fere or mix together; but let every plant be kept ſingle, 
which is always more pleaſing to the eye. os 

en 
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When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the ground be then 
neatly dug one ſpade deep, and take up all ſnckers ſent 
up from the roots of the ſhrubs. | 


Tranſplant hardy Flowering Shrubs. 


Tranſplanting may till be continued in open weather 
among the hardy kinds of flowering ſhrubs and trees. 

Particularly roſes, honeyſuckles, ſyringas, lilacs, and 
laburnums will ſucceed very well. £4 

You may alſo {till tranſplant bladder ſena, ſcorpion ſe- 
na, althza frutex, and ſpirza frutex with. the double- 
flowering cherry, jaſmines, gelder roſe, and all other 
hardy ſhrubs and trees. | 


* 


Planting Foreſt Trees. 


Foreſt and ornamental trees of all kinds may now be 
taken up and planted in all places where required: there 
are a great variety of theſe ſorts, both of the deciduous 
and evergreen tribe; for which ſee the Catalogue at the 
end of the book. f | 

Let them be digged up for planting with their full 
ſpread of roots, and only trim broken or ſtraggliag parts 
thereof; prune off ſtrong ſhoots from the ſides of the 
ſtem, and any irregularity of the head; carefully pre- 
ſerving the top leading ſhgot entire. | 

Then let them be plaMMd in the order explained in the 
Pleaſure Garden for March ; ſee alſo the general method 
of tree-planting in Oktober, &c. and as foon as planted 
let ſuch tall and full-headed trees, in expoſed ſituations, 
as ſeem to need ſupport, have each one or more ſtakes, 
and their ſtems faſtened thereto, in order to ſecure them 
againſt impetuous winds, 7 


The Care of new planted Trees. 


Take care now, if froſts ſhould ſet in, to protect the 
roots of the more curious new planted ſhrubs and trees, 
by laying mulch on the ſurface of the ground; but this 
is particularly to be underſtood of the more tender kinds. 

Likewiſe place ſtakes, and tie tall new planted trees 
and ſhrubs as ſtand in need of ſupport, eſpecially thoſe in 
expoſed fituations ; let this be done in due time, for it is 
a very material article; becauſe while the wind rocks 
them at the roots it prevents th m putting out new fibres ; 
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or at leaſt, as oon as put out, where not ſecured with 
takes, they are broken of, or much diſturbed by the 
_ firit high winds. . 

Therefore let a ſtout ſtake be drove down to every ſuch 
new planted tree or ſhrub, which the wind has evidently 
much power over, either by their tall. growth or large 
bead, and let the principal ſtem be tied to the ſtake in a 
neat and ſecure manner. 


Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


Now let the graſs walks and lawns be polbd and rolled, 
for at this ſeaſon the worms will throw up very faſt, and. 
make the graſs every where very dirty. 

The long pliable pole ſhould therefore be often uſed, 
in order to break and ſcatter the worm-caſts about; and 
the graſs ſhould afterwards be rolled with a wooden or 
ſome other roller; which will not only render the ſurface 
firm and ſmooth, but will alſo make it extremely clean, 
for the ſcattered worm-caſts will all ſtick to the roller. 

This poling and rolling ſhould, in order to keep the 
graſs perfedly neat,.-be performed once a week, or there- 
abouts during the winter ſeaſon. Chooſe the drieſt days 
to do this work.. 

Now alſo let the graſs be thoroughly cleared: every 
where from the fallen leaves of trees ; and as theſe are 
now moſtly all down, let them be cleared ang in every 
part of the garden. 


Grawel. Walks. 


Gravel walks mult ſtill be kept neat; let them be well 
cleared from every appearance of- a werd; and let moſs 
be deſtroyed as well as poſſible; for now it will ſpread. 
apace,. this being the time of its growth. 

Let theſe walks be alſo often rolled; take advantage of 
the drieſt days to do this; and it ſhould be done, if poſſi - 
ble; once every week. 

Some people break up their gravel walks at this ſeaſon, 
and throw the gravel up in ridges, to lie in that form all 
winter; but I think it has a diſagreeable appearance in 
any garden, particularly in ſmall gardens; it not only 
looks ill, but the practice alſo renders the walks unſer- 
viceable, at a time when a foot can hardly be et with 


pcaſure in any other part of the garden. 


Is 
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It is done with intent to deſtroy weeds; and I have 


often tried it, but never found it in the lealt anſwer that 
purpoſe. N 1 


_ Digging the Clumps or Quarters among Flowering Shrubs, Nc. 
Forward now all digging that is to be done in this 
gerden. | | 8 3 
Let this be done, in particular, among the ſhrubs of 
every kind; for by digging the ground between, it greatly 
encourages the plants, and the ground will lie clean, and 
appear neat all winter. AI 
Prepare alſo the ground where you intend to plant any 
of the more tender kind of ſhrubs in the ſpring. - - 


Box and Thrift. , 
Box and thrift for edgings to beds or borders may, 
where wanting, ſtill be planted.” _ CE 
Now is alſo a good time to mend box edgings, where 
there are any gaps or uneven places. See October. 


| a Tranſplant Su ters for Propagation, 

Take up ſuckers of roſes and lilacs, and other ſhrubs ; 
plant them in rows in an open ſpot, where they will make 
pretty plants in two years time, and may then be tranſ- 
planted into the clumps or borders. 

Care er Beds of Hyacinths and Tulips, c. 

Take care now of the beds of the choiceft kinds of 
hyacinths, tulips, ranunculuſes and anemone roots, and 
ſhelter them in bad weather. | 

The beds wherein the moſt curious ſorts of theſe roots 
are newly planted, ſhould now be arched over with hoops ;- 
and in heavy ſnow and ſevere froſts, let large thick gar- 
den mats, or ſtrong canvas cloths,- be drawn over, for 
if the ſnow, &c. have free acceſs to the beds, would get 
down and deftroy many of the new- planted roots, or at 
leaſt would prove injurious to the generality, 


Preparing Compoſt for Floxwers.. 
Begin now, when not done before, to break up and 


turn the heaps of compoſt; in doing this, let the clods be 
well broken, that all che parts may be properly mixed. 
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THE NuRS$SERY:. 


Of Tranſplanting. 


I the beginning, or at leaſt ſome time in this month, 

1 finiſh all the tranſplanting that is to be done before 
ſpring ; it 1s dangerous to tranſplant the more tender 
and curious plants particularly, later than this month, 
becauſe hard froſt may ſet in before the plants have taken 
root ; though the more hardy ſorts may be tranfplanted 
any time in this and next month in open weather. 


Preparations for new Plantations. 


Continue to fig and trench the ground where new 
h plantations are to be made in this and next month, and 
in February or March, and the ground will be finely 
mellowed by that time. 


Manuring the Ground, 


When dung is wanted in any part of the nurfery where 
new plantations of young nurſery trees are intended, 
take advantage of dry days „or froſty weather, and bring 
it in. | 4; 

And where it is intended to lay any dung between wide 
rows of young trees, let it, as ſoon as laid down, be ſpread 
equally over the ſurface, that the rains may waſh its vir- 
tue into the ground among the roots, which will be of 
no ſmall benefit to the plants. 


KW » 


De Care of new-planted Trees. 


Now let all tall'new-planted trees, that are in expoſed 
fituations, be ſtaked, and let them be tied up, to ns 
them from being blown to one fide by violent winds, 
Take alſo great care to protect from froſt the roots of 
new-planted trees and ſhrubs ;| but this need only be par- 
ticularly obſerved in the tender and choiceſt kinds. 
For the protection of theſe kinds, get ſome dry mulch, 
or dry, ſhort littery dung, and let ſome of it be laid a 
ocd thickneſs over the ſurface of the earth between the 


plants, which will hinder the froſt ſrom entering to their 


roots. 
| Seedling. 


- 
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7 | Seedling Plants. 


The young ſeedling exotic plants in beds ſhould now 
be ſheltered in ſharp froſty weather: this may be done by 
placing ſome hoops acroſs the beds; and when the frott 

is very ſevere, let ſome good thick mats be drawn over 
the hoops. | 
Or you may lay ſome light ſubſtance, ſuch as fern, or 
peas-ſtraw, about their ſtems and over their tops, obſerv- 
ing to take this away as ſoon as the froſt breaks. 
Let all plants in pots be alto very well ſecured from 
froſt, 
To protect the roots of all kinds of potted plants, it 
will now be proper to plunge the pots to their rims in a 
dry warm lying ſpot of ground. 


2 
TRE GREEN- Hos x. 


General Care of Green- Houſe Plants, 
1388 day look over Four green-houſe plants, to 


ſee which wants water. 

Theſe plants require but little at this ſeaſon, but they 
muſt have ſome, and alſo give it to them in moderate 

uantities, and only to ſuch as you ſee require it. 

Let all dead leaves be picked off the plants, and alſo 
keep the floor of the houſe perfectly clear from ſuch. 

When the weather is moderate and calm, let the win- 
dows be opened every day about nine or ten o'clock in 
the morning ; obſerving to open them ſooner or later, 
and leſs or more, according to the temperature of the 
day, or whether cloudy or 3 for they muſt be al- 
lowed a plentiful ſupply of free air daily, at all favour- 
able opportunities in moderate weather: being care ful 
to ſhut them cloſe in due time towards the evening, about 
three or four o'clock or ſooner if the air changes very 
cold, or a ſharp cutting wind. | 

_ When the winds blow ſharp againſt the windows, it 

will not be proper to open them. 

For farther obſervations on the general care of the 
green-houſe plants at this ſeaſon, ſee December and a- 


2uary, & c. 
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Tur HO T- Hou sz. 


| Pine Apples. 
H E pine-apple plants being now in the winter 
beds, the chief care at this ſeaſon is to keep mak- 


ing the fires regularly every evening, and never too 
ſtrong; in mild open weather the fires need only be made 


aàt nights; but in ſevere froſts a moderate fire muſt be 


kept night and day. 
And you mutt alſo obſerve to give the plants water as 
often as they ſtand in need thereof. 
Once in a week or thereabouts, Il be often enough 
to give theſe plants water at this ſeaſon. | 
Let the water be given in moderate quantities, obſerv- 
ing to uſe the tingpIpe, which is mentioned in January, 
to convey the water to the plants. — 
| Care of the Young Pines. | 
Such of the young pines as are placed forthe winter in 
dung or bark-beds made in the open-ground, or at leaſt 
in pits or glaſs caſes,,wher®no fire can be made, muſt 
now be treated with great care; that is, the glaſſes muſt 
be well covered every night, and in bad weather, with 
fome good thick mats. | | 
Likewiſe the cutfide of the frame ſhould be lined quite 
round, a tolerable thickneſs, with dry hay, or ſuch like 
dry litter; this will preſerve the heat, and prevent the 
froſt from entering the ſides of the frame. 
1 The ſides of the bed ſhould alſo be laid round with dry 
Itter. | | 
One thing more is to be obſerved in- theſe pine beds 
which are made in the open air; and that is, if the beds 
are made of dung and tan together, as it is ſometimes the 
caſe where tan is ſcarce, and ſometimes with dung only, 
the heat will not be of any great duration, and thereſore 
muſt be often examined: when it is found that the bed 
declines its heat, it muſt be renewed, by adding a lin- 
ing of more new horſe dung to its ſides; and this is to 
be repeated, during the winter ſeaſon, as often as it 
ſhall be found neceſſary ; but theſe beds ſhould, if poſ- 
- ible, be entirely of tan; and even then, ſuch of them 
as are ſo conſtructed that fires: cannot be made, it 1 5 
8 
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be likewiſe adviſeable, in times of ſevere weather, to 
line the outfides with hot dung, for there muſt be a due 
portion of heat continued. regularly in the beds, 5 
The plants in ſuch beds muit be allowed but very- 
moderate quantities of water at any one time in this 
ſeaſon... | LO | 


General Care of the Hot- Houſe. 


But as td the general care of the hot-houſe both for 
pines and for the various other exotics contained therein, 
take the following hints: Z 

We muſt be careful to ſupport a moderate fire- heat 
every night, made ſoon after ſun-ſet,. and maintained 
till nine or ten at night, ſufficient to warm the internal 
air till morning, having always a thermometer in this 
department to direct the degree of fire-heat. 

In ſunny calm days admit a moderate portion of freſh: 
air a few hours, by drawing open ſome of the ſaſhes, but 
ſhut cloſe if the air changes eloudy or cold. 

Give alſo moderate ſupplies of water occafionally to 
the plants in general once a week, or when it ſhall feem: 
neceſſary, Obſerving the difference between the woody 
and ſucculent tribe; in watering always give it very ſpar- 
ingly to the latter: as explained in January and Bebruc 
ary; &C.- ; 4 


D E C E MN E R. 
Work to be done in the K1 T HEN GAR r * 


Camlifixwer Plants. 


OO K over your cauliflower plants which are in 
frames, and pick off all decayed leaves, as they ap- 
pear on them, for they are hurtful to the plants: | 
Every day-when the weather is mild and dry, let the 
gl ſes be taken off, that the plants may have the free 

air ; let the lights be put on every night. 
| When 
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When the weather is very wet, keep the lights over 
them, but let them be raiſed a good height, at the back 
of the frames, to let in a large portion of air to the 
plants. 5 ' 

In ſevere froſty weather, keep the plants” conflantly 
covered with the glaſſes ; and other covering (ſuch as 
firaw, fern or other long litter) will alſo be very neceſ- 
ſary to lay over the glaſſes z and round the outſides of the 
frame. 

The cauliflower plants under hand or bell-glaſſes muſt. 
alſo be treated as above. Let the glaſſes be either ſet off 
in mild dry days, or tilt them three or four inches on the 
ſo ith fide to remain ſo day and night in moderate open 
weather: or in very fine days taken quite off, but put 
over again in the evening ; and always kept cloſe down 
in froſty weather. | 

If any cauliflower planfs are in beds under hoop 
arches, for occaſional ſhelter of mats, let theſe be drawn 
over in cold nights, but taken off every day, in mo- 
derate weather, and never covered a day, except in ve- 
ry rigorous froſt. | 

Likewiſe if any were pricked under warm walls, it 
will be adviſeable in hard freſts to defend them with 


long litter ſhaken over them lightly. 


Lettuce Plants. 


The lettuce plants which are in frames ſhould be 
uncovered every dry and mild day, for theſe plants 
muſt have the open air at all opportunities. | 

When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the 
glaſſes over the plants, and raiſe them a confiderable 
Height to admit a large ſhare of free air: let the glaſſes 
be kept cloſe every cold night; but in very mild dry 
weather, let the glaſſes be off night and day, 

Let all decayed leaves be taken off theſe plants as 
often as they appear, and keep them free from weeds. 

In froſty weather, let the plants be well protected 
therefrom, by keeping tne glaſſes on, or a covering of 
mats over them. And when the froſt is very rigorous 
add alſo an additional covering of long litter, over the 


glaſſes or mats, &c. 
| Letiuce 
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Lettuce Seed. 


You may now ſow a little lettuce ſeed on a warm 
ſouth border: if they ſacceed they will be uſeful in the 
ſpring. This may be -done any time in the month when 
the weather is mild; and if you ſow a little twice in 
the month, you will have the greater chance of ſuc- 
ceſs. ; | | 


Small Sallad Herbs. 


Continue to ſow ſeveral ſorts of ſmall fſailad once in 
ten days or a fortnight, that there may be a proper 
ſupply for the table, as often as'it is required. 

The beſt ſorts are muſtard, creſſes, radiſh, and rape ; 
you may alſo ſow ſome lap cabbage lettuce to cut while 
young, like the creſſes and muſtard, &c. . 

Let theſe ſeeds be ſown in a frame of light earth, or 
in a hot-bed, as mentioned in November ; but be ſure, 
at this ſeaſon, not to cover the ſeeds deeper with earth 
than juſt as much as will hide them. 

In general keep the glaſſes over them; but give air 
to the plants every day when the weather is mild, by 
raifing the glaſſes on props : the plants may be quite 
expoſed to the air in a very dry mild day, but be fure 
to keep the glaſſes cloſe over them all night, and when 
ſharp weather cover alſo with mats vr long litter. 

In ſevere weather theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in a flight 

hot-bed. See January and February. : * 25 

Sew Radifh Seed. : 

About the middle or latter end of this month, when 
the weather is open and dry, you may fow a few ſhort- 
top radiſhes to come early in the ſpring. 

However, as there is but little dependence on this ſow- 
ing, it is only adviſed to ſow a few to take their chance 
for a trial ; and if they ſucceed, they will come in for 
drawing early in March ; let the ſeed be ſown in a dry 
border under a wall ; and when the plants are up, if the 
froſt ſhould be ſevere you may cover them with peas- 
- ſtraw, fern, or other long litter. See January _ Fe- 
bruary, 


But 
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But where radiſhes are defired very early, you may, 
. about the middle or towards the latter end of this month, 
ſow ſome tadiſh ſeed in frames, or in a hot bed. 

The beſt ſort for this purpoſe is the ſhort-topped or 
London radiſh. * | | 
_ Sow the ſeed pretty thick, and cover it about 
half an inch deep, or rake it in; put on the glaſſes ; 
and when the plants appear, let ' 1 have plenty of 
air, by taking the glaſs off every day when the wea- 
ther is mild, or by raiting them a good height with 
props. es | 
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C. arrots. 


Where young carrots are defired early, you may now, 
if not done laſt month, dig part of a warm border, and 
ſow ſome carrot-ſeed, to try the chancc of having a few 
to come in forward. Jp ö 
This may be done any time in the month, when the 
weather is mild and dry, obſerving to ſow the ſeed pretty 
thick, and immediately after to rake it in, and in hard 
froſty weather, may cover with any light long litter. 

If the weather proves any thing favourable after Chrift- 
mas, there will be a chance of having from this ſowing a 
few young carrots pietty early. 


Peas. 


When the weather is open, let a ſpot of greund in 2 
warm fituarion be got ready for ſome more peas, to ſuc- 
ceed the former fowings. | 

Let the ground be raked ſmooth, and the ftones 
drawn off; then draw ſome drills about a yard or three 
feet and a half aſunder if intended to allow them ſticks, 
and ſcatter the peas therein pretty thick, and cover them 
_ an inch, or about an inch and a half deep with 
earth. 
The hotſpur peas are ſtill the propereſt to be ſown at 
this ſeaſon ſor any general crop, and you may ſow them 
any time this month, when the weather is mild; but to 
fucceed thoſe ſown the former month, the middle of this 
month is the proper ſeaſon for that work, or may ſow 
ſome at the beginning, and more towards the latter end 
of the month for the greater chance of ſucceſs, and may 
alſo, about the middle or latter end of this month, ar 
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the firſt crop of marrowfat peas im drill three feet and a 
half aſunder. 

If you have any peas above ground, you ſhould draw 
ſome earth to their ſtems to protect them from froſt and 
wet... 

Let this be done in a dry mild day, and let the earths 
be broken fine before you e it * to the plants. 


Beans. 


About the beginning or towards the middle of this 
month, prepare alſo ſome ground, in a ſheltered fitua- 
tion, for a ſucceſſional crop of ſmall beans, 

If you have not planted any before, let them be plant- 
ed the beginning of the month ; but if they are to ſuc- 
ceed the former plantation, the middle of the month 
will be time enough, or it will effeQ a regular ſucce(- . 
fion, if a few are platted both at the beginning and 
towards tn latter end of the month. 

Let ſome of the mazagan beans be planted now, alſo 
2 good crop of long-pods and broad Spaniſh. beans for a 
general ſupply; the mazagans will come in earlier, and 
the others will ſucceed them regularly. 

Theſe beans ſhould be planted in rows, three or four 
inches diſtant in the row, and let the rows be two feet 
and a half aſunder, and plant the beans about two inches. 
deep in the ground. See Ocᷓeber and Nowember, &c. 

If you have beans up, let care be taken to gone them 
from froſt. 

This is done by drawing earth up to their tems as they” 
advance in height; obſerving to do it in a mild day, and 
when the ſurface of the earth is tolerably dry. 

About the laſt week in this month you may plant ſome 
large beans, ſuch as the Sandwich, Windfor, and Toker 
beans; they will come in at a right time to ſucceed the 
ſmaller ſorts of beans which were planted the beginning 
or middle of the month. 

Theſe large beans muſt be planted in rows three feet 
aſunder, at five or ſix inches diſtant from each other, and 
only about two inches. and a half deep, at this ſeaſon. 


Celerye 
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Celery. "FRA 


Take advantage of the firſt dry and mild day to earth 
up the celery that requires it; and fee that the plants are 
ficſt perfectly dry. . 

Break the earth ſmall, and let it be laid up to the 
Tlants, with care not to break their leaves, or bury the 
hearts of the plants, for that would rot them. | 

Obſerve, if poſſible, to earth up the plants within four 
or: five inches of their tops, to guard them from the froſt, 
and to blanch them a good length. | 

If ſevere froſty weather ſets in, it will be proper to 
cover ſome of your beſt celery plants with ſome long lit- 
ter or ſuch as peas-ſtraw, fern or the like. | 

This will protect the plants from froſt, and will pre- 
vent the ground from being frozen; then you can take 
up the plants without difficulty, when they are wanted 
for the e ; or at the approach of rigorous weather, 
may dig up a quantity and carry into ſome covered ſhed, 
or dry cellar or any convenient apartment, and lard in 
* ſand, or under long litter, they will be ready for 
a | 


2 Endive. 4 


If the weather is mild and dry, you may tie up ſome of 
the largeſt endive plants to blanch them. 

This ſhould be done when the leaves of the plants are 
quite dry, otherwiſe they will rot in the heart. The 
leaves ſhould be gathered up even in your hand, and 
then tied together a little above the middle of the plant. 

But if the weather is very wet, or froſty, theſe plants 
ſo tied up, being very apt to rot in the heart, may take 
the opportunity of the firit dry and mild day to draw up 
ſome of the fineſt plants, and managed as directed in the 
laſt month, planting or placing them into the ſide df 
a ridge of earth, either in the open air, or in a dry ſhed, 
or in frames; by which praQtice you always blanch 
enough for the ſupply of a family. See Member and 


January. 5 


Cardona. 
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Cardionr. 


Eirth up cardoons finally, if not done laſt month, to 
blanch or whiten them their full length, and to preſerve 
them from froſt. | ; 

This work ſhould be done when the weather is mild 
and dry, obſerving to tie the leaves evenly together with 
hay-bands ; then let the earth be well broken. and laid 
up round each plant. | fy 

Thefe plants ſhould now be earthed up within a very 
little of their tops, if poſſible ; and in ſevere weather, 


ſome dry litter may be laid up round the beſt plants, 


which will keep the froſt out. 


Artichokes. | 


Where the artichekes were not landed up the laſt 
month, that work ſhquld be done, if poſſible, the begin- 
ning of this ; or let ſome litter be laid over them. 

irſt cut off the large leaves cloſe to the ſurface of the 
ground, and clear them away ; then let the earth be laid 
over the rows of the plants in the manner mentioned - 
in laſt mont. 4 

But if the ground is frozen hard, ſo that you cannot dig 
between, -or that you have not time to earth them, let 
ſome long dry litter be laid cloſe about all the plants, 
ſeparately, to protect them from the effects of the froſt, 
and if the froſt ſets in rigorous, draw the litter quite 
over their tops; being ſure to remove it when the froſt 


breaks, | 2 
Muſhrooms. 


Now take good care of the muſhroom-beds, to keep 
the froſt and wet from them. To do this, let a good 
covering of clean dry ſtraw be kept conſtantly over every 
bed, not leſs than a foot in thickneſs. 

After heavy rains or ſnow, let the beds be examined, 
and if you find the covering next the bed wet, let the 
wet ſtraw be directly removed and ſome dry be laid in 


its place. 


For the general management of theſe beds, ſee Sep- 
tember. 
| A Hot-bed to force Aſparagus. 
Make a hot-bed to plant aſparagus where it is required 
early, for winter and ſpring ſupply, 


Prepare 


* „ 
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Prepare a quantity of freſh hot ſtable dung for that pur- 


2 by throwing it up in a heap for ten or twelve 


ys before you make the bed; in chat time it will be 
in right order. 5 | 
'The bed ſhould be three feet and a half high, and two 
or three inches wider than the frame on every fide ; when 
the bed is made, level the top}, and put on the earth; 
but you are not, as yet, to put on the frame. SS 
The earth muſt be laid an equal depth all over the 
top of the bed; it muſt be about fix inches thick on 
every part, aud the ſurface made perfectly, even, bank- 
ing up ſome moiſt ſoil round the outſide to keep up the 
earth. When this is done, and having previouſly pro- 
cured the proper aſparagus plants of three years old, (See 
February) they are to be immediately planted cloſe to 
each other upon the ſurface of the earth. The method 
is this: | 
Firſt, at one end of the bed let à ſmall ridge of earth 
be raiſed upon the ſurface, about four or five inches high; 
this done get the roots, and begin to place them; ob- 
ſerving to place the krit courſe of plants cloſe together, 
againſt the above little ridge of earth; and ſo proceed, 


laying or placing them one againſt another, as cloſe as 


you poſſibly can put them, from one end to the other of 
the bed : do not, however, place the plants quite out to 
the full extent of the bed, but leave about the breadth 
of two or three inches all the way on each fide and 
end of the top of the bed, in order that there may be 
room to bank up ſome more earth alſo againſt the outſide 
roots. f 

Having placed the plants, let ſome moiſt earth be 
banked up againſt the outſide roots on each fide of the 
bed, as juſt above hinted. 

Then get ſome good light earth, with which the 
crowns of the roots are to be covered ; obſerving to lay 
the earth equally all over them about two inches thick, 


Which concludes the work for the preſent. The bed is to 


remain in this manner until the aſparagus begins to ap- 
pear through the covering ot earth: then lay on 


another parcel of earth the depth of three, or neur four 


inches; fo that, in the whole, there may be the depth 
of between five aud fix inches of earth over the ci: was 
of th: roots. 

When this is done, then prepare to put on the frames 


and glaſſes. But, 


Pg 
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But, before you put on the above laſt parcel of earth, 
you muſt - firſt fix ſome thick bands, or ropes of ſtraw, 
round the upper part of the bed, to ſecure the earth from 
flipping down, and which alfo ſerves for the frame to 
reft upon, This is to be done in the following manner: 
let ſome bands of ftraw be made, about three inches 
thick, and get ſome: mall wooden pegs or ſhort ſticks 
ſharpened at one end ; with theſe Ricks the band of ftraw - 
is to be pegged down round the top of the bed, cloſe to 
the edge on both fides and each end ; then add the ad- 
ditional ſupply of earth above mentioned even with the 
top of the wreathing or ſtraw band, and when this is 
done, let the frame and glaſſes be immediately put on 
and reſted on the band of firaw. © | 

Obſerve that, during the time the bed is without the 
frames, if there ſhould: happen to be heavy rains or great 
ſnow, the bed, at ſuch times, muſt be defended by a good 
thick covering of ſtraw or mats; or otherwiſe put on the 
frame and lights, at the firſt approach of ſach weather, 

The next thing to be obſerved, is, that, when the 
heat of the bed begins to decline, it muſt be renewed b 
applying a lining of new horſe-dung to its ſides, This 
will be required, probably, in about eighteen or twenty 
days after the bed is made; nor muſt you forget to cover 
the glaſſes every night with mats, or long litter; but 
this ſhould be particularly obſerved when the plants be- 
gin to appear. | ; WES 

Note, in placing the plants on the bed, take care to 
ſet the crowns of the roots upright, and gather the roots 
of each plant cloſe together; 65 that a bed for a three- 
light ſrame may contain at leaſt between two and three 
hundred roots in each light. | 

But for a farther explanation of the general particulars 
in making, planting and management of theſe beds, ſee 
the Kitchen Garden for Feb uary. 

The bed will begin to produce abundantly in about 
a month, or fiye or ſix weeks, when they will riſe very 
thick all over the bed; and for the method of gather- 
ing them ſee February. | 


— 


Trenching and digging. 


Now forward, at all opportunities, the trenching and 
digging the yacant ſpace of ground in the Nd; 
| . en 
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den, that you may not have that work to do in the 
10 rings when there will be much of other buſineſs to be 

one, that could not be properly done before. | 
Alſo take the opportunity of dry or froſty weather, 
and carry dung to the different parts of the garden 
where manure 1s wanted ; and let the ground be dug 
one or two ſpades deep as you ſes it neceſſary ; obſerving 
to lay it up in ridges till the time you want to plant or 
 fow it ; which will mellow and enrich the ground greatly, 
in preparation for ſowing and planting, with the neceſ. 
ſary crops in the ſpring, and which will alſo greatly 
forward the 'pring buſineſs. 

Dunn will be neceſſary ſometimes every year, 
for two or three ſeaſons in poor ground, till it is pro- 
perly enriched ; and alſo in ſome good ſoils, an aug- 
ment of dung, every other year, will be beneficial, but 
in this, every one will be regulated according to the 
. ſupply of __ that can be conveniently obtained. 4 

The ground ſhould | uae be digged, or trenched 

up in ridges one or two ſpades deep, as the depth of pro- 
per ſoil admits, and the different crops require, the long 
. rooted eſculents, ſuch as carrots, parſneps, &c. require 
the ſoil to be broken up ſome conſiderable depth to admit 
of their perpendicular growth: beſides, by deep dig- 
ging at leaſt one full ſpade, or occafionally two ſpades 
deep or more, it 1mproves and in a manner renews the 
ſoil, by turning the top down and the bottom to the 
ſurface, and crops grow more freely. 

For the methods to be obſerved in the operation of 
trenching and ridging up the ground as above adviſed, 
ſee November and October. 


— 


TAE FRUIT GaRDEN. 
Prune Apple and Pear Tres. | 
ONTINUE to prune apples and pear-trees 


againſt walls and eſpaliers, any time this month. 
Theſe trees are hardy, and you need not be afraid of 
the froſt doing them the leaſt damage through the means 
of pruning them. N : | 
The fame rule holds good now in pruning theſe trees 
as mentioned in November. | 
Prune 
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Prune Vines. | 


Vines againſt walls, or in the vineyard, may now like. 


wiſe be pruned ; and the ſame method is to be practiſed 
in pruning vines this month as in the laſt ' 


' Prune Apricot-trees, | 
Peaches, neQarines, apricots, plums, and cherry-trees, 
may alſo ſtill be pruned ; and it may be done any time 
in this' month, without much danger of injuring the 
ow by the operation, even if the weather ſhould be 
oſty. . Bong F 
Theſe trees are rather tenderer than apples and pears; 
but if the weather be not very ſevere, = pruning and 
nailing of them may be forwarded in any of the winter 
months, without running the leaſt hazard of their being 
any ways damaged. Obſerve the ſame method of prun- 
ing all theſe ſorts as in the two laſt months. And as is 
fully. explained in January and February, &c. 
Let every tree, according as it is pruned, be imme- 
diately nailed up in a neat and regular manner. 


Standard Frave-treds. 


Now is the time to examine ſtandard fruit-trees, either 
in the garden or in the orchard, to cut out all uſeleſs 
wood and ill-growing branches. h | 

Where the branches of theſe trees ſtand too cloſe, in 
à crouded manner, let them be thinned ; obſerving to 
cut out ſuch as grow the moſt irregular; and where 
any large branch grows acroſs or interferes much with 
any. of the others, in an irregular direction, let ſuch a 
branch be cut out. | 8 2 

Let the ſmaller branches, towards the upper parts of 
the tree, be alſo examined; and, when they are crowd 
ed, let ſome of theſe alſo be cut away. * 

Thus let all kinds of ſtandards, always have the ge- 
neral branches kept moderately thin and at regular diſ- 
tances: and they will not fail to produce abundaatly, 
and the fruit will always be large and handſome. - | 


Aa New 
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New planted Frait-trees. 


Take care now. of new planted fruit-trees, which 
- were planted in this, or the two laſt months, and let 
their roots be well ſecured ſrom froſt, but particularly 
thoſe of the capital kinds. 
This muſt be done by laying mulch, or ſome kind of 
dungy long litter, on the ſurface of the ground about 
the trees; and let this be laid full as far, each way, as 
you think the roots extend. 1 | 
_ Support all new planted ſtandard fruit- trees, where 
wanting, with ſtakes ; in doing this, let a piece of hay- 
band be put round that part of the tree where it is to 
faſtened to the ſtake. . | 5 
This prevents the bark of the tree from being rubbed 
of when rocked by winds againſt the ſtake. a 


Management of Fruit- tree Borders. 


Where any of the fruit-tree borders want manuring, or 
freſh earth, this is now a very good time to do that work. 
For that purpoſe, get from a common or elſewhere, a 
quantity of good freſh loamy earth, if it can be had, 
and ſome of the beſt thoroughly rotten dung, mixing 
both well together, 

Let this be laid upon the border, dug in, and well 
worked up with the earth of the border. The ſooner this 
is done the better, for this dreſſing will be of great ſervice 
to the trees in general, as will be ſeen in a ſummer or two 
after, but particularly ſuch trees as are in a declining ſtate. 

The freſh earth, and the good rotten dung, will en- 

courage the trees ſurprifingly, ſo as to produce large fruit, 
and they will be fair and well taſted. 
In open weather, dig and prepare ſuch borders, or 
other places, as are to be planted with fruit trees ; fer 
this being a leiſure time, that work can be done in a 
proper manner. | | 

In doing this work let thoſe rules be obſerved which 
we you in the two preceding. months. | 

If any of the wall trees appear of a weak or ſickly 
ſtate, open the earth about the extreme roots, but not to 
diſturd them generally, and then apply a compoſt of 

| | ' freſh 
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freſh loamy ſoil, or other good earth, and rotten- dung, 
immediately next to the principal roots, and towards 
their extreme parts, it will greatly enliven the growth 
of the tree the following year. nr 


Fruit- trees of moſt ſorts, may ſtill be tranſplanted, 
provided the weather be open ; -but if the weather be - | 
froſty that work mult be deferred till another opportanity. =_ 

Let the ſame methods of planting, diſtance, &c. be | 
obſerved as in the two laſt months, and in January and 

February, &c. * | IR; 5 


Prune 3 and Carrant-trees. _ 


Continue to prune gooſeberry and currant-trees z and 
obſerve the ſame method of keeping the branches thin, 
and at lar diftances, as directed in the former months, 

In theſe trees ſuffer no branches to remain that gro- 
acroſs the others; and ſuch as grow in a ſtragglin 
manner ſhould alſo be removed, or ſhortened, as it ſhal 
ſeem moſt proper; cut out all dead wood, and very old 
branches, and keep the heart of the trees open, (See 


Ofober and January. 5 3 
Let all ſuckers from the roots of theſe ſhrubs be alfa 
entirely cleared away. | 3+ 


Plant Gooſeberries and Currant trees. 


Gooſeberry and currant-trees may ſtill be tranſplanted 
into places where they are wanting ; and this may be 
done any time in the month when open weather. 

Let theſe ſhrubs where they are to be 138 round 
the quarters of the garden, be ſet about ſeven or eight 
feet diſtant from one another. | | 

But for the different orders of planting theſe ſhrubs, 
ſee October, January, and February, &c. 


Propagate Gooſeberry and Currant-trets. : . 


This is ſtill a proper time to plant cuttings of gooſe- 
berries and currants, to raiſe a ſupply of young trees; 
the method of preparing * planting them is mentioned 

| a 2 | 


in 


. 
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in Cgober and the laſt month; alſo in Fanuary and 
February. | 

Note, Gooſeberry and currant-trees may very eaſily be 
raiſed by ſuckers from the roots, of which theſe trees 
never fail to ſend up every year abundance; and will 
make handſome buſhes, and will bear plenty of good 
fruit not inferior to thoſe raiſed from cuttings ; See 

Prune Raſpberries. 
Prune raſpberries, where it was not done in October 


or laſt month: in pruning theſe, the ſame method is 
now to be obſerved as in the laſt months. 18 


Plant Raſpberries, : 


Now is alſo a pretty good time to plant raſpberries ; 
provided it be open weather; the manner of preparing 
theſe plants, and planting them, is alſo as mentioned in 
the former months. 


Examine the Fruit in the Fruitery. | 

Examine the fruit in the fruitery now pretty often; 
let them be looked over with good attention once or 
twice every week; and let all ſuch as are rotten, or be- 
pinning to rot, be removed ; for if theſe were itted 
to he, they would ſoon taint all the ſound fruit near 

them. 5 
Continue conſtantly a good covering of clean ſtraw, 
at leaſt a foot thick, over the fruit; and ſecure the 
windows of the fruit room, from the admiſſion of wet 
and froſt: | 
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PLEASURE or FLOWER GARDEN. 


General Care of Flower-plants. . 
VIALS care now to protect the choice flower plants 


and roots from froſt, great ſnows, and eavy 
rains; all of which would damage many ſorts of curious 

roots and plants, 
Care 
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The choicer kinds of auricula plants in pots, muſt 
now be welt defended in very wet weather, great 
ſnows, and hard froſts. © *© | | 

If thefe plants are placed in frames, as was directed 
two months ago, let the glaſſes be kept conſtantly over 
them in bad weather; or if they are in a bed under 
hoops, let mats or canvas be drawn over them in ſuch 


weather, or in default of ſhelters, lay the pots down on 
ane ſide, if not done laſt month,  _ a 


But when the weather is mild and dry, let the plants | 


be conſtantly uncovered.. 


Ke 5 Carnation Layers, ** 
The carnation layers of the curious ſorts, which are 


in pots, ſhould alſo be covered in hard rain, ſnow, and 
ſevere froſts; but theſe plants muſt have the free air 


conſtantly when the weather is open and not very wet. 


Protecting Hyacinths 5 ＋ ulip-roots „ Anemones, and Pa r__ 


- 


J culuſſes. | 
. The bed wherein. the- fine hyacinth and tulip roots are 


placed, ſhould, when the weather is ſevere, be covered, 
t 


0 N the roots from being damaged. 
or that purpoſe either cover with mats, or provide 


ſome kind of long dry litter, peas-ſtraw, fern, or ſuch | 
e 


like, and when the froſt diſcovers to ſet in hard, lay a 
tolerable warm covering over the ſurface of the beds; 
but when the weather is leſs ſevere, the covering muſt be 
removed. | e 

When any of theſe plants appear above ground, the 
beds ſhould. be arched over with hoops, and ſome large 
and thick mats be got ready to draw over them in hard 
weather. See Fanuary and February. 5 

The more curious and valuable ranunculuſſes and 
anemones, which are planted in beds, ſhould alſo have 
ſome protection when the froſt is ſevere; by covering the 
beds with litter, or mats, &c. See January. | 


Care of Seedling Plants. 


Small young or tender ſee dling flower plants, or roots, E 


alſo demand care at this unfavourable ſeaſon, 


Aa 3 Such 
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Such as are in pots, or boxes, may now, if not done 
before, be protected ſomewhat by placing the pots, 
tubs, or boxes, in a warm border; or may alſo lunge 
them in the earth, and in hard froſt, litter may be laid 
on the ſurface, and around the ſides; the ſame pro- 
tection of covering may alſo be given to ſuch as are in 
| Protec ing New-planted Shrubs, 
New. planted ſhrubs, and trees of the more tender, or 
choicer kinds, ſhould have their roots well protected in 
hard froſty weather, by laying mulch or long dungy lit- 
ter a good thickneſs on the ſurface of the ground over 
the roots of each plant. 8 

This wofk is ſo neceſſary to ſuch of the more tender 
and curious kinds of ſhrubs and trees as were planted in 


autumn, that it ſhould not be omitted now, if it was in 
the former month. | | 5 


Proxies Shrubs, ** Dig n them. 


Now go over the flowering ſhrubs, and prune all ſuch 
as ſtand in need of that diſcipline ; but let is be done in 
afkilful manner, with a knife, and not with garden ſheers, 
In doing this, all the very ſtrong long rambling ſhoots 
of the laſt ſummer's growth extending confiderably be- 
y-nd the general branehes of the head, ſhould be taken 
off quite cloſe, or reduced to regularity ; and where 
the branches are crowded let ſome be thinned out in a 
<gular manner. | | 

All very ſtraggling branckes ſhould be taken off or 
ſhortened, wherever they appear. 5 
Every plant ſhould be pruned in fuch order, as it 
may ſtand clear of ano her; never ſuffering the branches 
of different ſhrubs to intermix with each other, for that 
ſpoils the beauty of all. . 
When the fhrubs are all pruned, let the ground be 
dug between the plants; and as you go on, take up all 
fuckers, and ſhorten ſtraggling roots. 


Propagating S£ brabs by Suckers from the Roots. 


The ſuckers of ſach ſhrubs as you would wiſh to 
' propagate may be taken up with care, and planted in 
| | rows 
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rows in an open ſpot, where ſome will make good plants 
in two years. ; | ry" | 
The ſuckers of roſes, lilacs,. ſpirza,. and many other 
ſorts, muſt be taken up from the old plants in-open wea-- 


ther, and be planted out in rows, fifteen inches aſunder ;. 
ſome will make handſome plants in one or two years 


time. 1 | | 
Preparing Ground for planting. 


Now dig, when the weather will permit, the borders,, 


and all ſuch places where any kind of. fhrubs, trees, or 
plants, are to be planted..- 1 _ 


Tranſplanting.. a 


Tranſplanting may ſtill, in open weather, be con- 
tinued among all the hardy kind of flowering ſhrubs and 
foreſt- trees. 8 

But if any of the more tender and curious ſorts 
are planted, it is adviſeable to mulch the ground over 
the roots to keep out the froſt. Ste November and 
January. N ; * | : 

| Rell Graſ and Gravel Walks. _ 
In ͤ mild weather let the graſs walks and lawns be poled 
and rolled once a week at leaſt. | 


Let the gravel walks be alſo kept very clean, and roll 
them now and then in dry open weather. | 


Preparing Compoſt. (2 

Break up and turn the heaps of compoſt, for curious 
flowers, in pots, &c. obſerving to mix the parts well 
together. 

At this time you ſhould alſo bring in freſh ingredients 
to make new compoſt heaps, for theſe ſhould always lie 
the beſt part of a year before they are uſed for any pur-- 
poſe ; the principal compoſts, for choice flowers, being 
any light rich earth, ſea ſand, light ſandy loam and a ſmall: 
portion of dry rotted dung ; all well blended together. 

. The Care of Plants in Pots. 

Take good care now of all ſuch hardy ſhrubs as are 
in pots. To protect the roots of the ſhrubs the better 
from froſt, let the pots, if not done before, be plunged 
to their rims in a dry warm ſpot, | . 
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And the more tender and curious kinds, ſuch as ar- 
butus, ciſtus, &c. ſhould be placed in deep frames to 
have occaſional ſhelter of covering in froſty weather. 

Likewiſe the pots of double rockets, double roſe- 
campion, double ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet-wilhams, 
and all other hardy perennial fibrous-rooted mew in 
pots, ſhould, where not done laſt month, be, the begin- 
ning of this, plunged to their 'rims in a dry warm ſpot 
of ground. 

| By plunging theſe plants in the earth it prevents the 
froſt entering the ſides of the pot to hurt their roots; 
and in very hard froſts it will be proper to lay ſome dry 
long litter over all their tops; but this muſt always be 
taken immediately off when the froſt is leſs ſevere. _. 
Where there are any frames to ſpare, the pots with the, 
above fibrous-rooted plants may be placed in them, and 
dt fended occaſionally, with glaſſes or other covering, 


Prune Foreſt- trees. 


It is now a proper time to prune all ſorts of foreſt and 
ornamental trees where neceſſary, obſerving to trim up 
all large fide ſhoots and ng from the ſtem, and low 
ſtraggling under branches of the head, for that may be 
performed in froſty. weather when little other buſineſs 
can be done. | | 1 


Plant and Plaſh Hedges. 


This is a proper time to plant any forts. of hedges of 
the deciduous kinds particularly : ſuch as hawthorn, 
beech, elm, elder, horn-beam, berberry, blackthorn or 
ſloe; procure young ſets of two or three years old from 
the nurſery, and plant them fix or eight inches aſunder in 
the row: alſo plant alder, willow and poplar hedges, 
in moiſt, or watery fituations, either by planting ſmall 
cuttings, or large truncheons a yard or two long, parti- 
cularly the willow and alder. 3 | 

Hedges for outward fences are commonly, either 
planted in the fide or top of a raiſed bank formed with 
a ditch on the outſide, Where hedges are grown up 
rade, and thin or naked at bottom, they ſhould now 
be plaſhed, or laid down in ſuch a manner as to render 
them thick in every part, 


Tur 


T 


* 
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. 


between the rows of trees and ſhrubs; e care 

of the roots of the plants, and let all weeds be buried 
properly. | Iv | | | $2714 
Carry dung alſo to ſuch plants as want it, and fpread. 
it of an equal thickneſs over the ſurface of the ground. 


* New planted Trees. 4 


Continue the care of the tender kinds of new- planted 
trees; where they were not mulehed in November, let 
ſome now be laid between the rows, and about their ſtems, 
to protect the roots from being hurt by ſevere froft. 
Let the ſtems of all new-planted tall trees be now pro- 
perly ſupported. with ſtakes, where it was omitted. in. che 
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former month. 


Seedling Trees. 


Take care alſo of the tender ſeedling exotics ; they, 


while young, require ſome ſhelter in ſevere weather. 

Let theſe be now protected in hard froſts, in the manner 
directed laſt month, but never ſuffer the covering of any 
kind to remain a day longer than there is an abſolute 
occaſion. | a | . 

The beds of tree ſeeds, berries and acorns, which 
were ſown in October, or the beginning of laſt month, 
would be greatly benefited if in rigorous: froſty weather 
they could be covered with. peas-ſtraw, fern, or other 
dry long litter. | 

This ſhould be practiſed before the froſt has far pene- 
trated into the ground ; but in particular to the beds of 
acorns, for theſe very ſoon ſhoot after committed to the- 
ground, and the froſt would very much affect them. 


Trenching and Digging. 


Forward the trenching of ſuch pieces ef ground as are 
to be planted with ſhrubs in the ſprin g. 


Aa 5 In 
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In deing this, let the ground be laid up in ridges; 
the froſt will thus have more power to mellow, and rain 
leſs opportunity te over-wet ir: for the ridges will not 
detain wet like ground laid perfectly flat. 


: Propagate 7 Tees and Shrubs. 
| You may fill continue to make layers and plant-cut- 
tings of hardy trees and ſhrubs, and tranſplant ſuckers, 
and for, the method af treating each, See the former 
months, 'January and February. | ® 


- 


* „ 
"I 
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Tu E GREEN Horst. 


ON INUE to take advantage of every fine day, 

| when the weather is open, to admit freſn air to 
the plants in the green-houſe: for this, notwithſtanding 
. the unfavourableneſs of the ſeaſon, is a very neceſſary 
article for the benefit of the plants in general : if they 
are kept too cloſe, it will not only occaſion the leaves of 
the plants to change to a fickly colour, but alſo render 
the plants very tender. and weak ; and their leaves,' by 
that means, will alſo be very apt to drop. x74 

Therefore every day, when the weather is mild, and 
the wind net ſharp, let the windows be opened about 
nine or ten d cloe in the morning, and ſhut again about 
three or four in the afternoon, or ſooner, if the air 
becomes too cold. | PTS, 

Bat never omit giving a large ſhare of freſh air every 
ſunny day in mild weather. | 

Note, It will not at this ſeaſon be proper to allow the 
green-houſe any freſh air in foggy or very wet days; 
at ſuch times let the houſe be kept quite cloſe. 

In ſevere froſt the windows mult never be open. 

In continued ſevere froſty weather great care muſt be 
taken to ſecure the door and windows of the green-houſe 
in ſuch a manner as the froſt cannot enter that way to 
affect the plants. 

Therefore, in the time of very ſharp froſt, the win- 
dow-ſhutters, if any, muſt be ſhut cloſe every Ro ; 
| 5 42 an , 
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and, for the greator ſecurity, it will alſo be proper to 
nail up mats again{ all the ſhutters, | | 

- Likewiſe, when the froſt happens to be very-ſevere, it: 
will, for the better protection of the plants, be adviſe- 
able to make a ſmall fire if there are the accommodation 
of flues, which are very neceſſary in every good green 
houſe, both as an occaſional defence "= the rigours of 
froſt, and to expel great damps in foggy weather ; but 
in defect of — in hard froſts, make a ſmall fire 
in fome convenient utenſil, and place it within the green- 
houſe kept diſtant from the plants: very moderate, and 
ſhifted to different parts of the houſe ; always obſerving 
* 1 ſome of the plants from that where the fire is 
placed. | Se | 

Bat theſe fires in gither method ſhould never be made 
in-the green-houſe, unleſs the froſt is extremely ſevere ;. 
and never kept longer than there appears to be an abſolute: 
neceſity. See January. „ 
Watering Greenhouſe Plants. | 


Water muſt now. and then be given to the plants in: 
the green-houſe, for moſt of the woody kinds will require 
that aſſiſtance at due times. | ; 

But in watering theſe plants, make it always a rule at: 
this ſeaſon to give only a very moderate quantity to each 
pot or tub at a time; for if they are once over-watered. 
at this ſeaſon of the year, ſo as to render the earth very 
wet, it will remain ſo for a long time, moſt aſſuredly 
occaſion the plants to drop their leaves, eſpecially the 
orange and lemon trees, and totally deſtroy ſome of the 
more tender kinds, | | 260 

For that reaſon, let particular care be taken in water-- 
ing, to do it with moderation, and to give the water only 
to ſuch pots or tubs as are in want of that article. 

The aloes, and other ſucculent plants, muſt now be 
very ſeldom and alſo very ſparingly watered : ſo much 
moiſture at this ſeaſon would rot this kind of plants. 

See January and February. 


Keeping the Plants clean. 


The green-houſ: plants in general ſhould now be kept 
perfectly clear from decayed leaves, for this is neceſſary 
to preſerve their health as well as beauty. i 


* ” 
' 
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Therefore, as ſoon as any ſuch leaves — upon the 
plants, let them immediately be removed; and alſo cut 
out any dead wood that may from time to time appear. 
© The green -houſe floor ſhould be now frequently clear- 
ed of thoſe dead leaves which drop from the plants. 

For - farther obſervations on the general uſe of the 
greea-houſe plants in this ſeaſon, See January, &c. 


** * 2 „ 
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Taz Hort-Hovse. 


Care of the fruiting Pines and other Plants in the Hit- 
: 2 houſe. "0 | Mg l 
Won: iaue great attention at this ſeaſon, to the fruit- 
ing pines and all the other tender exatics in the 
hot-houſe, to ſupport a good fire every night and give 
occaſional waterings, and freſh air, as explained below. 

Every evening, about three, four, or five o'clock, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the weather, continue to 
make the hot-houſ- fires ; obſerving, as ſaid laſt month, 
never to make the fire tco ſtrong, ſo as to render the 
heat of the wall of the flues anywiſe violent, for that 
would prove of bad conſequence to the pines and other 

lants. N - ; 
f Vou are likewiſe now to obſerve. as adviſed laſt month, 
that in very ſevere weather, and no ſun, the hot-houſe 
fires muſt be continued alſo in the morning and ſome- 
times all day long. | | 

The perſon Wh attends the fire, ſhould always, the 
laſt thing before he goes to bed, examine them, and 
add more fuel if it is wanted; nothing is ſo proper for 
this purpoſe as coals or cinders, becauſe of the regularity 
and duration of their heat ; yet wood, turf, or peat will 
do, in default of coals, but require more attendance to 


augment the hires, | 

The top glaſles of the hot-houſe ſhould at this ſeaſon 
be covered every night in ſevere froſts, either with ſhut- 
ters cr mats: but the readieſt method of covering is with 
a large painted canvas cloth, ſuch as might be made out 
of a large ſail-cloth: but this ſhould, if poſible, be 
made to roll upon one or more poles extending the 


length 
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length of the hot-houſe,* and about three inches 
thick, and the means of pullies and a rope, are con- 
trived to draw or roll up, and let down, at pleaſure; 
which is much more convenient than large unweildy 
ſhatters, which are ſometimes uſed, and which require al- 
moſt an hour's work every day to take down and put up. 
The ſucceſſion pine plants in the pit or ſucceſſien 
houſe ſhould have the ſame care taken of them as di- 
rected above; the management for theſe and the fruit- 
ing plants is the ſame, only obſerving to make the fires 
in general rather more moderate, or as regular as poſſi- 
ble, which, if not obſerved, may force them into a fruit- 
ing ſtate at an improper time; to prevent which, the 
teſt care ſhould be taken, until they have acquired 
uch a proper degree of growth as to be able to produce 
handſome fized fruit, which they are not capable of un- 
til they are two years old; at which age they ſhould be 


placed in the fruiting-houſe, or where it 15 intended 
they ſhall produce their fruit. 1 


Watering. . 
The pines and other plants in the hot-houſe will fill 


require to be now and then watered. | | 
Both in watering them, eſpecially the pines, take care 
to do it N and not oftener at this feaſon than 
about once a week. N * 
When there happens to come a fine funny calm day, 
it will be proper to admit ſome freſh air into the hot- 
houſe, by ſliding ſome of the glaſſes a little way open; 
bnt beſure to do them again in due time, and eſpe- 
cially if the weather alters. e | 


„ Young Pine Plants. - | 
Tuhoſe young pine plants which are plunged in dung 
or bark-beds made in the open air, muſt-have a'very - 
careful attendance at this ſeaſon ;z the heat of the bed 
muſt be duly kept up by applying a lining of new horſe. 
dung to the ſides, as often as the bed decreaſes much in. 
its heat. | 8 5 | 
The glaſſes alſo muſt be covered every night, in bad 
weather, with mats or ftraw ; and ſome ſtraw or other 


dry litter ſhould likewiſe be laid cloſe round about the 
outſides of the frame. 


Early 


— 
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|  #arly Kidney-beans, in the Hot-houſe. 

In the beginning, or any time in this month, you 
may -plant ſome kidney-beans in pots or'in boxes, and 
place them in the hot-houſe ; by which means they will 
yield their produce at an early and acceptable time. 
The mothod of planting them is mentioned in January. 
| Early Cucumbers in the Hot-houſe. | ; 


You may likewiſe ſow ſome cucumber ſeed in pots 
and plunge them into the bark in the hot-houſe, and 
the plants may be tranſplanted into boxes; this may be 
done for a trial; which, if they ſucceed, will come in at 
a very early ſeaſon. CARA | 

I have obſerved, that cucumber plants ſucceed rather 
beſt in the hot-houſe, when the boxes wherein they grow 
are erected within a foot or eighteen inches of the top. 
glaſs ; and toward the higheſt or back parts, juſt or 
nearly over the back alley. va: 

But, however, where this cannot be conveniently done, 
let the boxes be placed in the manner mentioned in Ja- 
nur. 


Bark Rofes, c. and in the Hot-houſ/e. 


You may likewiſe, any time in this or next month, 
place pots of roſe-trees in the hot-houſe ;- and alſo; ho- 
neyſuckles, and ſuch other ſmall ſhrubs as you defire,. 
by way of curiofity,, to blow early. See January and 
February. | 


Early Pinks, im the Her- bone. 
Pots of pinks, carnations or any other ſuch like kinds. 
of flowers,-may alſo be placed in the hot-houſe towards 


the latter end of this month, ta produce ſome early flow- 
ers. 


Early Bulbeas, and Tubareus Flowers in the Het-houſe- 


Likewiſe may introduce pots or boxes planted with 
ſpring blowing bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers in 
the hot-houſe, for an early bloom. . 
For this purpoſe may bave the dwarf early tulips, . 
any ſort of hyacinths, polyanthus-narciſſus, common 
narciſſus, jonquils, ſpring-crocus, and any other 
of the ſpring and early ſummer flowering bulbs, 
Likewiſe anemones, and ranunculns, &c. plant them 

- 9 5 IA . 
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in pots of light earth, an inch deep, and place them any. 
| Where in the hot-houſe, give very moderate waterings, 
and they will blow agreeably at an early ſeaſon, 
Vines in the Hot-houſe. 25 

Grape vines planted along the outſide of the front 
of the hot-houſe; three feet fix inches. aſunder, and the 
ſtem or main ſhoot being left of tome conſiderable length,. 
and conducted through a hole in the upright wood work 
in front, into the hot-houſe, where being trained up the 
inſide and under the ſloping glaſſes, they. will bear fine 
early grapes, with bat very little troubles. - , 

They wilt only require an annual proning early in win- 
ter, and a ſummer dreſſing, to regulate the ſhoors of the 
year : each as directed for the vines in the open ground. 

Preparing for forcing Fruit Trees in Hot-walls c. 
In this month you may begin to prepare for forcing 
fruit trees in hot walls, vineries, cherry-houſes, and other 
forcing departments by fire, or bark bed, &c. or both, 
to produce early fruit; and the forts of trees for this 
purpoſe, are“ peaches, neQarines, apricots, cherries, 
vines, figs, and occaſionally gooſeberries, currants, raſp- 
berries, and alſo ſtrawberry plants. > 8 

Obſerving the trees of all the above ſorts may now be 
planted, if not done before, in the border of the forcing 
departments, and ſome alſo in pots to remove therein 
occaſionally : and for which purpoſe have already trained 
trees, that e arrived to a bearing ſtate, which may be 
obtained in great perfection in moſt of the public nurſe.. 
ries ; generally plant a principal ſupply of wall-trees 
againſt the back wall, and ſome againſt the uprighs front 
glaſſes ten feet aſunder ; having a trellis of flight thin 
railinz, &c. erected, on which to train the branches, of 
the trees in regular order; and plant alſo ſome in ſmall 
headed ſtandards, both as dwarfs, half and full ſtandard 
trees, eſpecially duke cherries. | 

Towards the end of this month, put on all the glaſſes 
of theſe foreing departments, to defend the trees from 

' the weather, preparatory to qu ys which may be com 
meneed the middle or latter end of January, by making 
fires in the different forcing places, or by back-bed or 
dung heat, in a pit wichin fide; or by hot dung applied 
to the outſide of the back wall, &c. - | | 
| 1 ALIS T 
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SHRUBS a" TR EIS 


Cultivated in moſt of the common NURSERIES 
in ENGLAND; for the furniſhing Noblemen and 
| Gentlemen's Gardens and Plantations. © 


Firſt of the deciduous kinds, which are thoſe that ſhed 
their Leaves in . . | 


_ Taller growing deciduous Snuv3s and Tazzs. 


A CACIA, Cbeſauts, Spanih 3 
The tripple * Striped leaved Spaniſh, 
Water. Chefnut, the horſe, common, 
Afp, common | Scarlet flawering, 
Flowering, - "Yellow. 
Manna, ; Walnuts, common, 
White American, Virginia black, 
Swamp. French, 
Cratæ gus, mountain aſh. | Large farrowed, 
oy early budded, Hiccery, fweet, 
ch leaved, | Large, | 
— flowering, Birch, common, ; 
Norway, Canada, 
Sir Charles Wager” 85 Sugar. 
American mountain, Beech, common, 
- Montpelier, American. | 
With ſome other varieties, Sycamore, plain leaved, 
Hornbeam, common, Stripe leaved. 
Virginia hop, - Plane, oriental, 
American flowering, Occidental, of Virginia, 
Eaſtern. Spaniſh or middie. 
Medlar, Great Dutch, Larch, common, 
Nottingham or Engliſh, American e. 
Ne England. ian. 


Laburnum 


A LIST oe PLANTS. 


Laburnum, common, EIn, Engliſh ſmall leaved, 
—— | Dutch, | | 
Pee ved A | F rench, Wych 
Liquid Amber, ſweet gum. Bloatch-leaved. : 
Lac, or varniſh tree, Hamamelis, American witch hazel, 
Lime, common, Perſamon Plum, Euroyettl 

Red twigged, | Service, wild, 

Pennſylvanian. + True, or manwred,” 
Cypreſs, deciduous en. Arbutus leaved, 0 
co — | American. _ 

lars, bl . Oat, Engliſh, * 
9 a Cheſnut leaved, 

Carolina poplar, - _ Red mountain, 

Aſpen-tree, . Willcw-leaved, . 

Abele-tree. | Scarlet, 

Lombardy Poplar. | Carolina ſwamp, 
Arbor Fade, European, * Saſffafras leaved, 

American. - Champaizae cart 5 
Alder, common, \ g Black, 2 x6 d 

Parſley leaved, ” . White, 

Dwarf mountain, * Oriental, with * cup; 

Gold ſtriped, | + Italian, the cyt-leaved, 

Silver ftriped, With ſome other varieties. 

American late flowering, © T acamabacca, or ann. ger 


Deciduous sun vn of leſſer Growth: 


AGNUS Caſftus, or chaſte tree, White Portugal... : 
Narrow-leaved, Luca. A 
Broad-leaved. Cepbalantbus, button wood. 
Almond, common, . Bramble, flowerin 
White flowering, - Amexican upright, 
Early dwarf ſingle flower, White fruited, 
Double dwarf. Dwarf, | : 
Althea Frutex, Rriped, ; Maiden. 
Red, Viburnum, or way- faring tree, 
White, Common, : 
Blue, Stripe-leaved, 
Purple, | | | American broad leaved, 
Pheaſant's eye. With black fruit. 
Andromeda, ſtriped, Haleſa. i 
Evergreen. i Tupelo. 
Aralia, or angelica tree, Empetrum, black bertied heath. ; 
Azalea, with red flowers, Lycium, box thorn. A 
White. | Cbionantbus, the fringe, or ſnow- 
Berberry, common, red fiuit, drop tree. 
Stoneleſs, red fruit, TLauruſtinus, the deciduous, 
White fruit, African fly honeyſuckle. 
Bladiier Nut, three leaved, Melia, the bead tree. 
Five leaved. Aanthoxylum, tooth- ach tree. 
Broom the Spaniſh, Lavender, the common, 
Double flowerin Broad-leaved, or lavender foike,” by 
. Yellow ,- Canary. f 


: | | | | Giles 
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Lilac, Perſian, with cut leaves, 


Cale, Or ſweet willow. = 
Spiraea, ſpirza frutex, 


Scorpion Sena. 
Smilax, broad-leaved, 
Bloatched-leaved. 
Syringa, commo 

Dwarf, double 
Sumach ſcarlet, 


Large downys 


Vi rginia, 


White, a Pn: 


Elm-leaved, 
Myrtle-leaved, 
Lentiſcus-teaved, 
Carolina. 

Texicodendron, poiſon tree, 
Aſh- leaved, 
Oak-leaved. 

Tamariſt, the French, 
German. 


Sa — 

P. ac hia, Jamaica birch. b 

Filbert. y 

Hazel. 

Jeſuits Bark-tree. 
rangula, - bearing alder. 

Honeyſuckle, early red — 
Early white Dutch, 
Late red, 
Late Dutch, 


Jaſſmine, the common white, 
Common yellow, 
Italian, 
With gold ſtriped bens 
Silver ſtriped leaves. 

2 white flowers. 
ypericum Frutex, dwarf, 

_ Broad-leaved, 
Narrow-leaved. 


Hypericum, or St. John's wort, 


Shrubby, Canary, 
Dwarf, ſhrubby, ſtinking, 
Broad- leaved, eaſtern. 
Lilac, blue, 
White, 
Purple, or Scotch. 


PLANTS. 


Perfian, plain leaved, white 


Robinia, or falſe acacia, 
The common, 
Yellow flowered, | 
Scarlet flowering, or roſe acacia, 
Caragana. 
Lonicera, upright honey ſuckle, 
Red berried, 8 
Virginian, 
Tartarian. 
Str. Peter's wert. 
Mezereon, the white, 
Early red, <4 — 
Late red, 
Purple. 
Kidney Bean Tree. 
Barba Jovis, baſtard indigo. 
Meniſper mum, moon- ſeed. 
Oleaſtar, wild olive. 
Peach, double-Ruwerings 
We, common, 
Silver-ftrip ed 
Yittow bibatcheg. leaves. 
Paliurus,' Chriſt's thorn. 
Prinos, winter berry. -—- 
Peripleca, Virginia filk, 
Flamula Jovis, blue, 
White. 
Trea. 
Prelea, or Aten ſhrub trefail.. 
Rhamnus, or buckthorn, 
Common, | 
Sea buckthorn, ; 
Creeping evergreen, 
Yellow berried. 
Raſpberry, the lowering, . 
Candleberry Myrtle, 
Broad-leaved, 
Long-leave?, 
Fern-leaved, 
Oak-leaved. 
Cherry, the double bloſſomed, . 
Cornelian, 
Dwarf Canada, 
Coccygria, or Venetian . 
Cinquefoil Shrub. | 
Colutea, or bladder ſena, 
The common, | 
Oriental 
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Oriental, 
E thiopi ang 


Pocock s. Mn tb 


Caſſuberry Buſs. 

Bignonia,' trumpet flower, 
Great flowered Virginian, 
Leſſer flowered. 


Benjamin-tree. 


PLANTS, _ 
n * 


White monthly, 


Double white, 
Moſs Provence, 
Common Provence, 
Double velvet, 

| Single: dirto, 


1 Tunes or 4 Dutch hundred 3 BY 
wood. | 


The common, 
Broad leaved, i 
American broad leave. 


tiſſus Secundus. 
= T Woed, the common, 

irginia, 

Great flowering, 
Newfoundland. 
Guelder-roſe, the common, 

Double, or ſaow-ball, 

Carolina, 

_ Gold 3 leaved, 

Currant leaved. 

Thorns, double flowering 
Glaſtonbury, 

Cockſpur hawthorn, 

Lord Iſlay's haw, 

Virginian maple leaved, 

Gooſeberty leaved. 

L' Axzerole, the greater, 
Caroline Pazerole, 
Pyracantha leaved, 
Arbutus leaved. 

Neapolitan Medlar, 

Dwarf medlar, 

d 3 a 

eſpilus, the ſpring owering, 

— Hardwicke's ſhrub. 
Willews, weeping 

Yellow Dutch, 

White Dutch, 

Bay-leaved ſweet, 

Striped palm. % 
Celtis, or nettie- tree, 

Black fruited, * 

Yellow fruited. , 
Pear-tree, with double flowers, 

Twice flowering pear. 
Bird-cherry, the cemmon, 

Cluſter, 

Carolina. 

Tulip-tree, 

. Baftaria, Carolina all-ſpice. 


Ba 


Bluſh ditto, 
Bluſh Belgick, 
Red ditto, © 
Marbled, 
Large royal, 
Yor k and Lancaſter, 
Red damaſk, | 
Bluſh ditto, - * 
White damaſk, — 
Auſtrian yellow, 3 
Auſtrian, with flowers having 
one ſide red and the other 
yellow, 6 
Double muſk, 
Royal virgin, 
Roſa mundi, ji. e. roſe of the 
world, or ſtriped red roſs, 
Prankfort, 
Cluſter bluſh, 
Maiden bluſh, 
Without thorn, 
Common red, 
Burn et leaved, 
Scotch, the dwarf, 
Striped Scotch, _ 
Apple bearing, 
Single American, 
Roſe of Meux, 
Penſylvanian, 
Red cluſter, 
Burgundy roſe. | 
Briar, double red, ſweet, 
Double bluſh, 
Yellow, 
A Eglantine briar. 
omegranate, le floweri 
Double. mw * 


1 with gold and ſilver 


bloatched leaves, 
With gooſeberry leaves, 
The Pennſylvanian. 
Gooſeberry, the American, with 
currant leaves. 5 


Lis r. 


- 


A LisT of EverGRrEEN ShRuUBs and TRaets, now 
cultivated in molt of the Nurſeries in England, as 
ornamental PranTs for the Decoration of Noble- 
men's and Gentlemen's Gardens, Parks, &c. 


* 


Firſt, of the taller, Evencarens. 


n 


_ ARBOR Vite, 9 
China, 
American. 

Arbutu:r, the ſtrawberry tree, 
Common, 
Double flowering, 
Red flowering, 
Eaftern, or Andrachnge, 

Cedars, Virginia . 
Virg' nia white, 3 
Of Goa, Ten P 
Phœnicia, oy * 2 « 
LIC . - 

Cedar of Lebanus. 

Cork tree. 

pref eſe, common, 


— . the leaves coming 
out ſeparate or fingly, and 
of which are the following 
ſorts. 

Common fi 

Red — 2 

White ſpruce, 

Silver fir, 

Balm of Gilead fir, 

Hemlock. ; 

 Pine-tree, having the leaves rifing 

by two, three, or five, toge- 
ther from the ſame point ; 
conſiſting of the following: 


ther, and cones ſeven or eight 
inches longs * © 

Stone or manured pine, having 
two leaves and cones four or 
five inches long, 

Weymouth, or New England, 

with ſmooth dark, and five 
long leaves, 

Frankincenſe, or e | 
with very large looſe cones, 
Swamp, or three-leaved marſh 
— 2 with "very long 

ea 

is or e 2. 
iberian Stone pine, w 
ſmooth leaves, 

Three-leaved Virginia, | 

Prickly-coned, -three-leaved bal. 
tard Virginia, 

Aleppo, with two narrow 
leaves, and very low ſpread- 
ing branches, 

Cluſter, 

Fox-tail, 

Dwarf mountain. 

Holly, common ah og 

Vers riegated and ftriped, many 

varieties, 


Carolina dahoon holly, 
Magnoli ia, laurel leaved, 
Leſſer bay leaved. 
Laurels, common, 
Portugal, 
Alexandrian. 


Oak, the evergreen, 


Scotch pine, commonly called Kermes, 
Scotch fir, hath two leaves to- Holm, or holly leaved, © 
gether, and ſmall cones, Gall bearing. 

Pinaſter, with two leaves toge- Teurer. 


Of 
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' Of Everxcrten Sarus, 


ALATER NUS, common, 


E nonymus, evergreen Virgiaiz. 


Bay, broad leaved, 


Bloatched e Narrow leaved. | 
agged leaved, plain, Surge, or wood laurel. 
agged leaved, era. Niee-belm, knee * or butcher” * 
ilver ſtriped, I broom. 

Bold ſtriped, | | Phillyres, the true, 
Cifus, or rock "FW vas Broad leaved, 
. Gum ciſtus, with ſpotted flowers, Privet leaved, 

With plain white flowers, Prick g leaved, 

Purple ſage leaved, © ' Olive leaved,- 

Male, with long hoary leaves, Cold edged, 

Male Portugal, Silver edged, _ 

Bay leaved gum, Roſemary ho 

Wich hairy willow leaves, Privet, evergreen Italian, 

Black . leaved, 3 and filver ſtriped. 
Waved leaved, 8 Hane- tree, ſhrubby purſſane. 
Purple, or true gum ciſtus of Pol omiz, or Jeruſalem — 

Crete, Narrow leaved, -* 

With ſome other varieties. 1 ne 

Cytiſus, Neapolitan, eſe, the evergreen. 

_ * Rbodederdron, dwarf roſe bay. 

Siberian and Tartarian. Savin, common, 

Coronilla, narrow leaved, Striped leaved, ' 

Broad leaved. 


Silver ſtrĩ » : 
ko Stone Crop Sh 1 


Juniper, common, Widow Wail. | . 
Swediſh, Virginia Groundſel-tree. - 
Sclavonian, Germander S brubby, of Crete. 
Canada. Jaſmine, Italian. 

Hartwort of Ethiopia. Lotus of Montpelier. 

Horſe-tail, ſhrubby. Pyracantha. 7 


Honeyſuc lle, evergreen, 
Kalma, olive leaved, 


Broad leaved, 
Thyme leaved. 
Lauruftines, common, 


Medicago, moon trefoil.. 
 Signoma, the evergreen. 
- Tutſan, or park leaves, 


Rag-wort, the ſea. 
Nermwood, the lavender leaved. 


Broad, or ſhining leaved, Toy, common, 
Rough leaved, Striped leaved, 


1— 


* 


* 
3 


—. 


_ 


_— 


6 


* 


Lier of ſuch Taxes and SHRUBS that may be raiſed 
from Seed, and whoſe Seeds may be procured at 
the great Seed Shops, and of many of the Nurſery- 
Gardeners about London, &«c. 


ARBUTUS, os ſtrawberry - tree. 
Andrac bne, 


Shs ubby. 


Aſp, common, 
American White, 
— black, 


Manna, 


nnr, Nine 


Manna. , Porty | 
42 the mountain. e 
dgelica-tree. Deciduous. ut 
Althea frutex. 2 .  Hornbeam, common, 
Acac ia, three three thorned. * Hop. ; An 
Andromeda. arborea, * "Caratina Cherry, cornelian. 
ſorrel-tree, | et bra. | 
Caliculated, l broad-leaved, 
Maryland, ed Es 3 
Paniculated, 


But the three latter propagate 82 evergreen, 
3 by ſuckers Secundus Clufii, 
Andromeda, the evergreen. ' Tartarian; 


Anona, hardy papaw, -- Nigricans, or black, 

Common. ; _ Laburnum, common, 

Arbor vit, common, Long ſpiked, 

Chineſe... ; " Canto bores Myrile, broad leaved, 
Arbor Jod. | +. Evergreen. ; 

Bay, common, Menereon, red, ales, 2 

enjamin-tree. | White. 

Bay-loblelly. | Lilac. -. 

Laurel, common, | Snowdrof tree. 

P Chamerbododendron. 
Bladder-nut. E nonymons, broad e 
Broom, yellow Spaniſh, Climbing. 

Silvery, or white 28. « Mulberry tree. 

White Portugal. Maple, ſcarlet, 

Beech, common. : orway 

Azalca, red, Sugar, N 
White. | | - Sycamore, 

Bignenia, ſcarlet, LI Azarele, large, | 
Yellow, Dwarf, 

Catalpa. Canada, 5 
Bladder. ſe -ſena, common, Pyracantha, 

Pocock's, Medlar. 

Scarlet. Hawthord. 

Birch, common, | Nettle-rree. 
Black Virginia, Magnolia, laurel leaved, Ea, 
Lenta. . Sweet-ſcented, 

Ciftus, or rock-roſe, Blue, 

Red or purple, all the ſorts, Umbrella. 

White, all the ſorts, ; Reft Harrow. 


Cretan, or. true gum ciſtus of Plane-tree, oriental, 
the Levant, with deep purple Occidental, 
flowers, Spaniſh, 

Willow-leaved gum ciſtus, with Reb inia, falſe acacia. 
large white flowers and purple Larch, common, 


ſpots, American black. 
With all the other ſpecies. Cedar of Lebanus. n 
Almond, ſweet, Oak, Engliſh, 
Bitter. American black, x 
Cela _ ſtaff- tree. white, 
Ca e* ſcarlet, 
Cypreſs female, or common vp- Champaigne, 
right, Cut leaved, 


Male ſpreading, Willow 
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Willow leaved, | * Scorpion ſena, + | | 

Dwarf. | | Pines, Scotch, commonly called 
Evergreen Oal, common, Scotch fir, . 

Cork-tree. | Weymouth pine, 

Lime-tree, common, ISNT Stone, 

American. N Frankincenſe, 

Bird. cherry, nenen Pineaſter, or wild, 

Carolina. erſey, | 
Walnut, Engliſh, wamp, 

Large French, 5 Virginia three leaved, 

American. Aleppo, 

Hiccory, the thin ſhelled, Prickly leaved, 

thick ſhelled, Mugho, 

Shag bark. a GR Cembro, 

Holly, common, Firs, Balm of Gilead, 

Carolina broad leaved. Silver, 

Funiper, common, Black ſpruce, -- 
Swediſh, f Hemlock ſpruce, 2 
Spaniſh, White ſpruce; | 
Italian. Red. 

Cedar of Virginia, red, Saſſafras. 

White. Sumach, Carolina, 

Kalmia, broad leaved, Stag's horn. 

Thyme leaved, Piftacia. 

Olive leaved. V iburnum. 

Cheſnuts, Spaniſh, © - Perfimon Plum. 

Chinquepin. Pomegranate. 

Horſe Cheſnuts, common, Winter Berry. 

Scarlet. Tulip-tree. * & 
Liquid amber. Honeyſuckle. | 
Hypericums. Jobnſenia. 

Button- wood tree, Cepbalantbus. 

Tooth-ach tree. Raſes. 

Poplar tree. Cratægus, or wild ſervices. 

Privet. | Common, 

e frutex, Maple leaved, + 
upelos tree, Cockſpur haw, 

Haleſia. Virginia Pazerole, 

Kidney-bean-tree, Carolina, Azarolus, 


Yew: Meſpilus, the medlar. 


1 * * ** 
8 —_— 
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A LisT of FxutT Trets, &c. being a choſen Col- 


lection of the beſt Sorts of their ſeveral Kinds; 


mentioning only ſuch as merit Culture, &c. - - 


APPLES, Jeanetings or June Holland, pippin, 


eating, Nonpareil, 
Codlin, Royal ruſſet, 
Margaret apple. Wheeler's ruſſet, 
Golden pippin, Golden ruſſet, 
Kentiſh pippin, Dutch codlin, 


e on ere OOO Oo emo —— — 


. 
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Kentiſh codling 

Cat's bea, 
Golden rennet, 
French pippin, 
Winter pearmain, 
Loan's pearmain, 
Cluſter pearmain, 
Spencer's pippin, 
Scarlet pearmain, 

| Fearn's pippin, 
Lemon pippin, 

_ Wiater greening, 
White coftin, 
Aromatie ruſſet, 
Queening, the winter, 
ſummer, 


Stone pippin, = 
Maſgille, 


Praiſe worthy, 
Italian apple, 

"chr he 5g 

Kitchen rennet. 
Pears, little muſcat, 
Green chiſſel, 
Catherine, 
Jargonelle, 

Cuiſſe madame, 
Windſor, 

Groſſe blanquette, 
Beury de roy, 

White beury, 

: Winter deury, 
Groſſe muſcat, 
Autumn muſcat, 
Orange bergamot, 
Hamden's bergamot, 
Autumn ditto, 
Great ruſſolet, 
Winter bon cretien, 
Summer bon cretien, 
Spaniſh ditto, 
Autumn ditto, 
Meſheur Jean, 

La Marquiſe, 
Devionett, 
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Baking Pears, black pear of . Wore 
ceſter, 


Parkinſon' s warden; 
Uvedale's, St. Os: 
Double flower, 
Cadillac. 

Plums, green gage, 


Orleans, 
Early Morocco, 


White bonum magnum, 
Red bonum magnum, or im- 


perial, 

Royal dauphin, 

Perdrigon, blue, | " 
Queen mother, 
Fotheringham, 

Roche corbon, 

La royal, 

Apricot plum, 

Azure hative, or blue gage. 

Peaches, nutmeg red, | 

White, ditto, 
Early Anne, 

Red Magdalen, , 
White, ditto, 

Nivette, 

Nobleſs, 

Early Newington 

Old Newington, . 

French migsone, 
Admirable, 

Chancellor, 

Millet's mignone, 
Incomparable, 

Belle garde, 

Royal George, 

Pavie 10yal, 

ine, 
Montauban, 
Violet, 


2 early maſculine, 
Turky, 


Bruſſels, 
Roman, 


Breda, 


Brown Iſchia, 


- Brown Malta, 
Grapes, white ſweet watery: 


Black- ſweet water, 
Black July, 

Black cluſter, 
White muſcadiney 
White chryltal, 
Black muſcadine, 
Black Burgundy, 
White Chaſlelad, 


Frontiniac, red, black, white, 


Claret, 


\Red Hamburgh, 


Black Hamb urgh. 


Nulberrict y the blask, 


- — 
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© Orange, £9 ' Mulberries, the white 
Algiers, 5 But the black ſort is beſt for gene- 
Royal, N | ral culture. 

Tranſparent. - Medlars, the Dutch. TORS 
Nectarines, early nutmegy Nottingham, or Engliſh, 

Newington, Quince, the Portugal, 

Red Roman, Apple quince, __ 

Violet, Pear quince. 

Walnuts, the Thi filled,” 

Elruge, French, 

Temple, Double, 

Brunion, Late. ; 

Italian, Cbeſnuta, the manured, or 2 
Cberries, early May, 5 ſweet. 

May dukes, Filbert;, large red ſcinned Years 

Arch-duke, White ſkinned, 

Harriſon's duke, Common hazle nut, 

White heart, Barcelona nut, large; : 

Bleeding beart, Cob nut, very large, 

Adam's crown heart, Cluſter nut, ; 

Ox heart, Byzantine nut. 

Turkey, Gorfeberries, ſmall early reiß 

Amber, mooth green, 

Kentiſh, Hairy green, 9 

Flemiſh, Log Dutch red, 3 

Portugal Common hairy red, 

Morelia, Black, * 9 

Coroun, Large yellow, 

Wild black, Large amber. 

Wild red. Curronts, common red) 
F it's common blue Champaign red, 

arly long blue, Large white, or grape, 

Large white, Common white, 

Large Genoay Black, 4 
Brunſwick, Raſpberry, red fruit, 5 
Marſeilles, White fruit, | 
Cyprian, Double bearing, producing fruit 


twice in the ſummer, 


- » Strawberries, the ſcarlet, 


The red wood, 
White wood, : 
Hautboy, - 
Chili, very large fruit, 
Large Carolinas, 


Pine apple ftrawberry, with yreed 


fruit, and red fruit, both of a 

rich flavour, 
Alpine prolific, or everlaſting 
ſtrawberry, called fo from its 
long bearing, which is com- 
monly from June till Nevem- 

ber; and, if mild weather, till 
near Cluitmas. Two ſorts, the 

rod, and the white, 

A List 
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554 A LIST or PLANTS. 

A "Bi of the principal hardy Perennial and Biengial 
FLowER PLANTS, cultivated in England, as or- 
namental Plants for ä Gardens. 


ASTER, or flar-wort, Double blue and whine nettle 
Large blue Alpine, leaved, 4 


Tradeſcant's dr common ſtar- Pyramidial, or ſteeple, ſomewhat 
wort, called Michaelmas daiſy. tender, 


Early nean, Cana: , muſt have ſhelterin win- 
Aſter — — or toad's flax ter. 4 
. leaved, Canterbury Bells, 
Blue Italian ftar-wort Blue, | 
Cateſby's ſtar- wort, White. 
Dwarf narrow- lea ved ſtar- wort, Caltba, marſh ES double 
Midſummer ftar-wort, flowered. 
Autumnal white ftar-wort, with Caffa ef Maryland. 
broad leaves. Carnations, or gilliflowers, * 
T ripolian, ſtar-wort, Common ſingle, . 
Pivaricated-branched, Common FR. | | 
Virginian ftar-wort, with ſpiked Flakes, 
blue lowers, Bizars, 2 
Early large blue ſtar-wort, Piquettes, 
Roſe ſtar- wort, Painted lady, 
Lateſt ftar-wort, with narrow The four laſt are finely tenen 
leaves, and large blue flowers, ted double flowers, and of each 
Talleft New England ftat-wort, many beautiful varieties. 
Red floweting. Pinks, double pheaſant” s eye, 
Thebe arc ſeveral other ſpecies of + Dobſon, 
ſtar· wort of leſs note. Deptford, 
Apocynum, dog's-baaes Cob, white, . 
Red flowering, _ Red cob, 
Orange coloured, White thock, / 
Syrian. * Damaſk, 4 
Arum, Italian, large veined leaved. Mountain, 
Aſcle — ſwallow- wort, - Matte, 
Whi | Old man's head, 
Yellow. i Painted lady, 
Aſtragalus, milk vetch. Clove Md X 
Alyſon, white, Szocet William, the double ry 
Yellow, Double purple, 
Violet. Double roſe, 
Bachelor's Button, 5 ok Double variegated. 
Double red, .- Common red, 
Double white. White, 


Borage, the Eaftern, or Conſtantino- v ariegated or painted lady. 


ple. | Wall Flexzer:, double bloody, 
Double Ragged Reb ix. ä Double yellow, 
Sa αν,la, or bell- flower, Double white, 


Louble blue, Single, of each colour. | 
Double white, peach leavee, * the- + Brompton, ; 


Queen. 


Cf 


Many other varieties, "with pur= - 


ple, blue, and white flowers. 
Linaria, toad flax, large ſweet ſeent- 
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een doubls, © Doub'e flowering. | - 
= double, elan on's Seal, fngle, 

White double, 8 Double. | 
Striped double, _ Filapendula, or drop-wort,, * 
Scarlet double, Calumb ines, common _ 

Single of each ſort. |. Dow e red, 

French Honeyſuckle, red uble white, 

White. wo A. Double ſtriped, 

Tree Primroſe, broad ; Starry, double and Irs 

Red ftalked, Early flowering Canada. 

Dwarf. Tbalictrum, feathered columbines. 
Lichnidea, emily blue, 1 . „blue paſque flower, Ws 
Spotted ſtalked, with purple Hollybocks, double re, 
ſpikes of flowers. Double White, 
Virginia, with large umbels, Double yellow. 5 
Low trailing purple, Orobus, bitter yetch. _ 
Carolina, with ſtiff ſhining leaves, Saxifrage, double white, 
and deeper purp flowers. Veronica, upright Ms 
Cyanus, broad leay Dwarf blue, 
Narrow leaved. Hungarian, 
2 or champion, Bluſh. N 

Single ſcarlet lychnis, Golden Rod, many varieties. 

Double ſcarlet lychnis. Valerian, red garden valerian. | 
Roſe campion, ſingle, White garden. a 

Double, Rudbekia, Ameritan ſun - flower. 7 

Catchfly, with double flowers, Dwarf Virginia, with large yel- 
1 ſingle white, low flowers. 

Single blue, Dwarf Carolina, with narrow red 
Single ted, reflexed petals, and purple flo- 
Double red, rets. 

Purple with broadeſt Ty Virginia, with yellow rays and 
Large yellow, red florets, 
Trailing ſtriped yellow Tall yellow, with purple ſtalks, 


and heart-ſhaped leaves. 
Taller, with yeliow flowers, and 
large five lobed leaves, and thoſe 


ed purpie. 5 on the ſtalks fingle. 
Bee Larter. Talleſt yellow, with, narrower 
Fraxinella, white, teaves, which are all of five 
Red. lobes. » 
Gentiania, great yellow, Pulmonar ia, lung-wort, | 
Gentianella, blue. Common, 
Gleobularia, blue daify. American. 
Fox-gleve, red, Monarda, purple, 5 
White, 2 Scarlet. - 
Iron coloured. Ephereron, ſpider-· wort, or flower 
Perennial Sun: flower, of a day, k 
Double yellow, White, = 
Cyclamen, red, Blue. 
White. 8 American knap-weedy ' 
Goldy Locks, rimreſe, double yellow 4 
; Chelne, white, Double ſcarlet, 6 
Red. 1 White. 8 
EI of the Valley, common, Polyanthas, many varieties. 3 
2 B ba 3 
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Auriculat, many varieties, _ Perftan, innumerable varieties 
FVietets, double blue, | Peony, double red, | 
Double white. | Double white, | 
Violet the major. Double purple, | | 
Lenden- pride, or none · ſo· pretty. Male, with large ſingle flowers, 
Day-lily, red, Sweet ſmelling Portugal, | 
ellow, Double roſe coloured. . 
Eumatory, the yellow, - Silphium, baſtard chryſanthemum. 
White, Lr, flower deglucs, or flags, - ' 
Bulbous rooted, | LA, Getman violet coloured, 
American forked, » Variegated, or Hungarian, pur< 
Aconite, monk's-hood, or wolf :- ple and yellow w-, bs 1 * 
| bane.  Chalcedoniag iris. p<” 
Blue-monk*'s-hood, , | Greater Dalmatian iris. N 
Vellow, 8 8 There are ſevetal other varieties 
White, | of iriſes; all yery hardy plants, 
Wholſome wolf's bane. Cardinal-Flawer, ſcarlet, 5 5 
Hellebore, or bear's foot? Blue. = 
Common black heteborg; Nec bete, double white, : * 
Green flowered. 4 Balm of Gilead, ſweet ſcented, 
-Cbriftmas Roſe. ; | Everlaſting Feds... | 
Winter Acenite. E upatorium, ſeveral varieties. 
White Hellebore. Scabious, purple, | 
Ceranium, crane's-bill, | * White. 4 
Bloody crane :- bill, Eringo, blue, ; 
Blue, | White. 
Roman, Mountain, purple, and violet, 
Bladder cupped. There are fome other varieties. 
Daiſies, common double red garden Srap Dragon, or calf's ſnouty | 
: daiſies, Red, 
WIite, f White, . 1 
Double variegated, | Variegated, © #44 ap" 
Cock's-comb daiſies, white and M Mullien, 
red, | Clary, purple topped; . 
Hen and chicken, white and red, Yellow glutinous, 
Ferula, fennel giant. Whites... ; 
Ranunculuſet, or crow: foot, r 
Double yellow crow- foot, There are ſeveral other varieties« . 
Double white, mountain ranun- Argelica. | 
culus, | g Af bhadelus, king's ſpear, 
Eaſtern, with a large yellow flow - Lupin, perennial, blue flowered. 
er, ; Ononis, reſt harrow. 
Turky, or Turban ranunculus, Large yellow flower, 
with a large red flower, .. » Tradeſcantia. _. 


PT TIE 
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A L1sT of ſuch Biennial and Perennial FLowen 
PLANTS as may be raiſed from Seed, and which 
merit Places in Gardens as ornamental PLANTS, 


WALL FLOWERS, the bloody, Single, . 
double and fingle. White. e 


Commou yellow, double, Steel Gilliflewver:, the nN: "= 
is N TR he 5 


7 . 
* 
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| queen, a | varieties arifing from ſeed, 

"he - Canada columbines. 
— Campanula, the err with 
E 5 b blue flower Sy E 
3 EP 5 Common, or -leaved, with 

tripe 0 | | 
vt Save PUR; th a —_— 22 Site flowkrs- 
ds | , bane, or aco- 

| Soy pon, vatiegated. . . Monk 2 8 wolf” * 7 

Indian Pink, double and fingle. * CRE? 2 

© Carnation different varieties, * . | 3 

n FLY White. 8 

2 fine! _ * Polyantbus,' many ede, * 
S ig g 4 om ſeed. s 
Scarlet Lycbnit, the ſingle. . 4 ; ihiby varieties. ariſing 
© Valerian, the Greek, | r em fred + 
5 I 8 Peony, double and Gngle,” + 4 
— b Globe Thiſtle, "4x 
a] " Bee wot od be, 8 SH 
rple. a 4 «ads 1 e. | 
„ 
5 * y 5 : jg a Globularia, or blue . N 
EE d Poppy. ] 
Iron need Herne i 
French Roncyſuckle, he red, I Yon E ue? "IM 
* hite, | 
| tScabious e 
 Heliybotts, "the ted. — lills, fache Ber 
ih as, | *- Wettle-Teawed Bell PAR the blow, 
White. — White, 

Roc let. ifs: 8 | 

Canterbury bats; the W e u. the white, I 
White, ; "i etlow. 

Sn ic! = | one. N 5 33 

1 — Hungarian, 2 or 8 
. The We KY 
Werne * ſpiked, | ET" 


Feen, or ſatin flower ' :  Alcez PEER 
Colu ines, a double ſtriped, many "4 


— 


AL r of: Bulbous und Tubes Ned 
FLOW YR PLANT S. 
Warren compriſing the The firſt two of theſe are. very 


hardy; the third, fourth, and 
2 r | fifth, ſhould be kept in pots ”m 0 
"Belladonna lily | meltered from froſt : the N 
ſco bl wy | four. muſt be kept in pots, 2 
A 1 1 — placed in the ſtove. See their 
2 i = Vveoeral reſpective articles. 
cars lily, | Crocs Vernus, or ſpring II 
Ceylon lily p rate, : Common yellow, 
* Barbadoes.red lily... Large yellow, 


Rb. 2 Crocus . 
. & 


% 
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Yellow, with black a 
White, 


# — 


4 


Autzamnal 


A LIS T air. 


flowering C r the 
following varieties, | 
True faifron erocus, with blueiſh 
fewer, and golden ſtigma, 
which is the faffron. 
ene autumnal crocus, with 
blue flowers, 


w 1ght blue flowers, | 
Many flowered. 


Sec vo Drep, the ſmall ſpring flow- 
Leacorum, or great ſummer-ſnow- 


drop, PY 
Great ſummer ſnow-grop, with 
angular talks, a foot high, and 
tw or three flowers in each 
ſheath. 


bas en great ſnow-drop with many 


Ornitbogalum, or ſtar of Bethlehem, 


Great white pyramidal, with nar- 


row leaves. - 
White, with broad ſword-ſhaped 


leaves ſpreading on the ground, 
Yellow. 


Pyrennean, with whitiſh green 


its flowers in umbels or ſpread- 


Corona, 2 


PLANTS. 


— blue grape n 
Aſh coloured, 

Blue feathered hyacinth, 
Purple, 


5 Muſky or ſweet ſcented, with qul 


purple flowers, 
The ſame with large purple and 
yellow fi 
Greater African Muſcaria, with 
ſulphur- coloured flower. 


Fritillaria, checquered tulip, 


Early purple, variegated, or che- 
quered with white, 

* chequered with yellow 
pots 

Yellow, chequered with purple, 

Dark purple, with yellow ſpots, 
— growing in an um- 


reste my, with tall talks, dark 


purple flowers growing. in 2 
pyramid, - 

Branching Perſian — 8 

crown imperial, 


a ſpeci 
I 
, 


* Yellow ſtriped, 


Sulphur coloured, "i 
Large flowering, 
Double of each variety, 
Crown upon crown, or 
whorls of flowers, 
Triple crown upon crown, or with 
three tiers 1 5 5 one above 
another, 5 
Gold frriped leaved, 
Silver ſtriped leaved, 


mn of Napies; with hanging Tulip, early dwarf tulip, — 
owerg, 
Middle, or umbellated, producing 


N late, or 


moſt common 
ip, ' 
Double tulip. 


ing branches at the top of the Of the two firſt there is an infinite 


ſtatic. 
Low yellow umbellated. 


Eritbregizm, dens canis, or dog's 


tooth. 


variety: floriſts reduce them to 
the following clafles, of each of 
whick are many intermediate va 
rieties, varying i their meier. 


Round leaved, with-red flowers. Early, yellow and red riped, - 


The fame, with white flowers, 

The ſame, yellow, 

Long narrow leaved, with 
and with white flowers. 


© Mouſcaria, the grape or feathered 


byaGath, 


hire and red ſtriped, 
White and purple ſtriped, 


le White and roſe ſtriped. 
a Tall, or late flowering, with white 


bottoms ſtriped with brown, 
White 
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White bottoms, Ririped with Seni, oPhalf double, h 


dark brown, - The deuble-are the moſt beauti- 
White bottoms, ſtriped with vio- ful, and are propagated b 
let or black brown, ſets 3 they produce no rp ; 
White bottoms, ſtriped with red or that being produced only in the 
vermillion. ſemi-double flower, by ſowing 
\. Yellow bottoms, ſtriped with dif- of which all the fine varieties 
ferent colours, called bizares. of double flowers are obtained. 
Double Tulips, yellow and red.. Pancratium, ſea daffodil, common 
White and red, | white ſea narcifſus, with many 
Cladiolus, cornflag, or ſword my, Mowers in a ſheath, and tongue- 


Common, with ſword-ſhaped ſhaped Jeaves, 
leaves, and a reddiſh purple Sclayonian, with taller tems and 


flower ranged on one fide of many white flowers, and ſword- 
the ſtalk, ſnaped leaves, 
The ſame with white flowers, Broad leaved American, with 


Italian, with reddiſh flowers larger white flowers, eight or 
ranged on both e 0s ten in a ſheath, 


ſtalk, - Mexican with two flowers, 
t..: lame with white flowers, Ceylon, with one flower.” 
Great red of Byzantium, Broadiſh roundiſh leaved of Am- 


With narrow grafly leaves, and boyna, With many flowers, 
| an incarnate or fleſh - coloured Carolina low ſea daffodi', with 
flower, | narrow leaves, and many flow- 
With channelled long narrow _- ers. 
four edge leaves, and two bell The two firſt are hardy, and ſuc- 


ſhaped —.— a ſtalk, ceed-in. the full ground; but 
. Great Indian the other require do be kept in 
SAO wood- anemone with blue a ſtove. 
flowers, Moly (allium): ſpecies of qarlick | 
White flowers, | producing orn flowers , 
+. Red flowers, 8 Broad leaved, yellow, _ 
Double white. Great broad leaved, with lily 
Garden double Anemone, with crim- flowers, 
ſon flowers, Broad leaved, with white flowers 
Purple, in large round umbels, + _. 
Red, f Smaller white tes, 
. Blue, | -  Purp'e, a 
White, Roſe coloured. | 
Red and white firiped, - - Fumaria Bulboſa, or dulbous rooted 
Red, white, and purple, fumatory, - 
Roſe and white, Oreater purple, 
Blue, ftriped with white. Follow rooted, 


NRanunculus, Turkey, with a fing'e American, with a forked flower. 
ſtalk, and large double blood- Narciſſus, or daffodil, common ddu- 
red flower, ble yellow daffodil, 

Perfian with -branching ſtalks Single yellow, with the middle 
f and large double flowers, of cup as long as the petals, 
which are innumerable varie- White, with yellow cups, 
ties, of all colours and varie- Double with ſeveral cups, one 


gations to the amount of many within another, 
hundreds, with moſt beautiful Common white narciſſus, with 
flowers, of which there are fingle flowers, 


Very dguble flowers 
ko ; B bg Double 
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with double flowers, 
With ſingle flowers, 
Hoop petticoat narciſſus, or ruſh- 
leaved daffodil, with the middle 
cup larger than the petals, and 
very broad at the brim, 
Daftocil, with white reflexed pe- 
tals, and golden cups, 
White daffodil, with purple cups, 
Polyanthus narcidſus, having ma- 
ny ſmall flowers on a ſtalk, 
from the ſame ſheath ; of this 
are the following varieties ; 
- White, with white cups, 
Yellow, with yellow cups, 
White, with yellow cups, 
White, with orange cups, 
White, with ſulphur coloured 
cu 
. Yellow, with orange cups, 
Yeilow, with ſulphur - coloured 


Witt.” ſeyeral intcomadiate Va- 
rieties, 

Autumnal narciſſus. 

771 common ſingle, 


Large ſingle, 


Common double, 


Double with large round roots. 


"= * common white 

Vs : 

With ſpotted or - ſtriped flowers, 

With double flowers, 

-With-ftriped leaves, 

White lily, with hanging or pen- 
cant flowers, + 


Common orange lily, with large 


fngle flowers, 

« With double flawers, 

With ſtriped leaves, 

Fiery, buib bearing lily, produ- 
cing bulbs at the joints of the 
Aalks, 

Common narrow leaved, 

Greater broad leaved, 

Many flowered, 

Hoary, 

Martagon lily, ſometimes called 
Turk's cap from the reflexed 
poſition of their flower leaves: 


- kgere * 15788 and 
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Double white narciſſus ö 
Intomparable, or great non ſuch, 


which differ from the other 
' ſorts of lilies, in having the 

petals of their- flowers reflexed 
or turned backward, | 

The varieties are, 

Common red martagon, with — 
narrow ſparſed leaves, or ſu 
as grow without order all ever 

Double martagon, 

White, 

Double white, 

White ſpotted, 

Scarlet with broad ſparſed leaves, 

Bright red, many flowered, of 
pompony, with ſhort graſſy 
ſparſed leaves, 

Reddiſh hairy martagon with 
leaves growing in” whorls 
round ihe ſtalk, 

'Great yellow, with pyramidal 
flowers, ſpotted, 

Purple, with dark ſpots and 
broad leaves in whorls round 
the ſtalk, or moſt common 


Turk's cap, ' 
White ſpotted Turk's ca 
Canada martagon, with yellowiſh 
large flowers ſpotted, and 
leaves in whorls, * 


Campſcatenſe martagon, with 
erect bell-ſhaped flowers, 

Philadelphia martagon, with-twe 
erect bright purple flowers, 


- Squills, Sea onion, or lily hyacinth, 


common lily hyacinth,. with a 
lily root and blue flower, 
Peruvian or broad leaved hya- 
cinth of Peru, with blue flow- 
ers, 
Early white ſtarry hyacinth, 
Blue, 
Autumnal ſtarry hyacinth, 
Larger ftarry blue hyacinth ef 
Byzantium, 
Purple ſtar flower of Peru, 
Italian blue ſpiked far flower. 


Aſphodel lily, African blue with 


a a tuberous root, 

Broad leaved purple with a bul- 
bous root, 

Aſiatic, with white * and 


bulbous root 
e American 


A LTS Tor PLAN TS. 
* mate; with large white um- 


bels and bulbous root : | 

The firſt of theſe require ſhelter 

from froſt; and the other three 
require the conſtant protection 
of a ſtove; they make a fine 
appearance in flower. 

The Tuberoſe, or tuberous Indian 
hyacinth 3 it produces a tall 
ſtem, three or four feet high, 


--..... adorned with many white flow- . 


ers of great fragancy. 
The varieties are, | 
Fine double tuberoſe, 
. Single tuberoſe, . N 
Small flowered, 
Striped leaved. 


Tn Bulbsſa, or bulbous Iris, Perfin,, 
with three, erect blue petals, | 


called ſtandards, and three re- 
flexed petals called falls, which 

are variegated, called Perſian 
bulbous Iris, with a variegated 
flower, 


Common narrow leaved bulbous 


Iris, with a blue flower, 
White, 
Vellow, 
Blue, with white falls, 
Blue, with yellow falls, 


Greater broad leaved bulbous 
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* with violet or purple 


eyes 
Whi tes, with roſe coloured eyes, 
Whites, with ſcarlet eyes, 

Reds, 


Incarnate, fleſh or roſe coloured 


Of fingle ſorts. there are, 


- Blues, of. different Ba 23 


above, 


Whites, 


- Roſe coloured; 
With many intermediate ſhades: 


or varieties, 


Hyacintb, of the Peering ſmall: 


forts are the followi F 

Common Engliſh, with blue. 
flowers arranged on one fide- 
of the ſtalk, 


White, F 


Bell-ſhaped blue hyacinth, with 
flowers on every fide the ſtalk. 


| Beil-ſhaped peach-coloured, with: 


flowers on one fide the ſtalk, 


- Hyacinth, with an obſolete or 


Theſe are very hardy, and pro- 
pagate very faſt by of- ſets of: 
the roots, and ſucceed in any 


ſituation, in the common bore 
ders, or between ſhrubs. 


Iris, with a deep blue flower, Colchicums, in variety. 


* Bright purple, 

Deep purple, 

Variegated, 

Great, with broad 1 almoſt 
plain or flat leaves, with blue 
flowers, 

Purple. 


Leontice, lion's leaf, largeſt yellow, 


with ſingle foot ſtalks to the: 
leaves, | 
Smaller pale yellow, with branched; 
foot ſtalks to the leaves. 
Theſe are tuberous rooted plante, 
and are frarce in England. 


Of the above there are many Cyclamen, ſow-bread, European, or 


intermediate varieties. 


Hyacinth, eaſtern, with large flowers. 


Of thele there are many varieties, 
reduced by floriſts to the follow 
ing claſſes; and of which 
there are inhumerable- inter- 
mediate ſhades or tints of co- 

-  "lours. 

Of double ſorts there are, 

Blues, 

Purple blues, 

Agatha dlues, 

Whites, 

f Whites, with yellow eyes, 

Whites, with red ces, 


common autumn flowering,, 
with a purple flower, and an- 
gular heart-ſhaped leaves, 

The ſame, with a black flower, 

The ſame, with white flowers, 

Red ſpring flowering, with heart- 
ſhaped leaves marbled with: 
white, 

Entire white, ſweet ſmelling, _ 

Purple winter - flowering, with: 
plain orbicular ſhining green 


leaves, 

Purple round leaved autumn flows. 
erings, 

Bbs, Small! 
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Small, or anemone rooted, with ſheltered ;z but all the others will 
fleſh coldured flowers eppearing ſucceed in a warm border under a 
in autumn. wall. 

Theſe plants have large round ſo- Superb Lify, or glorioſa red, with 
lid roots, the flowers and leaves long fender leaves. 
riſe immediately from the root. Blue with oval leaves, 

The two firſt varieties are hardy, Corona Regalir, or royal Crowne. 
the three Perſian forts are impa- Aconice, the winter. 12 
tent of frofts, and ſhould be Sifyrinchiums, 
kept in pots to be occafionally EY 


_ 1 SH 8 —_— — „* 
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A LisT of Annual FLOWER PLANTS ; that is, ſuch 
as come up, flower, produce Seeds, and die the fame 
Vear, and which muſt therefore be raiſed every Year 
from Seed; and the forts here mentioned are pro- 
per as ornamental PLanTs for Flower Gardens. 


We divide them into three different Heads or Claſſes ; 

that is, the tender and more curious Kinds; the lefs 

tender, or hardier and more common Kinds; the har- 
Gel 155 moſt common Kinds. mL 


The firſt followin gare the n more curious and tender ; Kinds, 


* 


re A 8 8. 2 
AMARANTHUS Tricolor, M:longena, or egg plant, the purple 
Bicolor, White, 

Cecl's- cen Amaranthus Balſamines, or balſam, the double 
The rea, purgle, 
Purple, Pouble ſcarlet, , 
Yellow, Double ſtriped. 
Dwarf. Marty nia. 
be Amarantbus, the ſtriped, Browallia. 
Red, Tce Plant, or diamond . 
White, Senfitive Plant. 
Spiked. Humble Plant. 
Stramomiu m, the double Wb Scarlet Convelvulus. 
Double white, Snake Melon. 
Cucumber. 


The above all require to be raiſed and brought forward in- hot-beds. 
See the articles af tender or curious annuals, in F ebruary, March, April, 

May, and June; but the ſenftive and humble plants, after being reared 
as above, ſhould always be continued either in a glaſs caſe, green-houſe, or 
gaden-frame, under a gg otherwiſe they loſe their ſenſation, and will 


jeld to the * 
8 SECOND 


ce. | 
SECOND CLASS or ANNUALS: 
ö leſs-tender or hardier Kinds. 
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The Gllowing are ſomewhat hardier than the fore- 


going, but in order to have them flower in any to- 
lerable Time in the Summer, they ſhould be firſt. 
- raiſed in a moderate Hot - bed, and afterwards tranſ- _ 


planted into the Borders, Beds, or Pots, &c. See. 


the Articles of leſs tender, or hardier Annuals, in 


March, April, and May. 


AFRICAN Marigetd che orange, ty of their palmated leaves: 


Yellow, which are ſingularly large, ſame: 
Straw coloured, of which, including their- 
French Marigold, the ftriped, lobes, will meaſure near t 
The yellow, feet, and ſometimes more. 
Sweet ſcented, Tobacco, long leaved Virginia,, 
China Aſter, the double, WE Broad leaved, _ 7 
Double purple, Branching perennial. : 
Double white, | Love Apple, with red fruit, 
Double ſtri pet. Wich yellow fruit. 
Marvel of Peru, the red ſtriped, Gourds, round ſmooth orange,, 
| Yellow ſtriped, Rock or warted, | 
Long tubed. Pear-ſhaped yellow, 
cage, double white, Pear · ſnaped ſtriped, 
ouble yellow, Stone coloured. 
Double quilled. Diettle Gaurd, ſome very large, from: 
Sweet Sullan, the yellow, two or three to five or fix feet 
White, long, and of various ſhapes. 
Red. Momordica Balſamina. 
Indian Rink, double Perficaria. «+ 
Single. Indian Corn, the tall, , 
Alkeken ö Dwarf. 
Palma 8 the common, with Nolana. 
large grey leaves, Mig nionecte. 
Tall wi ſtalked, with very large Conwvoloulds, ſcarlet flowered? - 
green leaves, Yellow Balſam, ar rouch me not. 
Smaller green, : Capficum, the long red podded, 
Smalleſt, © with heart-ſhaped Long yellow podded, 
leaves Red, ;hort,thick,roundiſh poddedg, 


Theſe playts, of palma chriſtb With heart-ſhaped pods,. 
grow from three to eight or With cherry-ſhaped. fruit, red, 
ten feet high, and are princi- Cherry-ſhaped fruit, yellow, 


pally culcivated for their tall Baſil, the common or ſweet · ſeented 
growth, together with the beau Buh: 


AM 


” 


- 
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B uſh baſil, : Ten week Stock Gilli, 
Zennia, red, The double red, | 

Toad 2 57.444 £4 * - Doublewhite; © i © » 
Tree amaranthus, Double purple. , 

Prince's feather amaranthus, bite Ten-week Stock, with a wall- 

Love lies a bleeding amaranthus, flower leaf. : 

Cannacorus yellow, With double and fingle flowers. 

Red. | 1 The dauble of this ſort makes 4 
Chineſe Hollybock, the variegated. pretty appearance. : 


Note, the ten weeks will grow if ſown on a warm border to- 
wards the end ot March, and ſhould be afterwards tranſplanted ; 
but.by ſowing 'and bringing them forward in a hot-bed, they 
will flower ſooner by a month or ſix weeks. 

The China aſter, chryſanthemums, white and purple ſultan, 
African and French marigold, alkekengi, peiſecaria, &c. will 
alſo grow in a warm border of natural earth, if ſown in April, 
and afterwards tranſplanted ; but they will not flower ſo ſoon 
by a month or fix weeks as when ſown and properly forwarded 
in a hot- bed. | 


% * 


„* 


THIRD CLASS or ANNUALS, 
Or hardy Kinds | 
The following are hardy Annuals, requiring no aſ- 
ſiſtance of artificial Heat, but ſhould all, or at leaſt 
molt of them, be-ſown in the Places where it is de- 
Hgned they ſhall flower. See the Articles of HaRDy 
ANNUALS, in February, March, April, and May, 
ADONIS Flower,or flos Adonis Scarlet, 


the red flowering, Marbled. 
The yellow. Sun flower, the tall double, 

Candy Tuft, the large, Double dwarf, 

Purple, : Lawatera, red, 
White. White. 

Larkſpur, the double roſe, Poppy, the double tall ſtriped 
Double branched, carnation, | 
Large blue double, Dwarf ſtriped, 

Double white, Double corn poppy, 

Lines, the role, Horned poppy 
Large blue, Convolyuulus Major, 

Small blue, Minor, 
Yellow, Striped, 
White, White, 


Scarlet, 


2 Ts T — 38 


r Actirrbinum, or - 
Starry Scabiou ß. the annual. 
Hamwk-wweedz the yellow, - ant, che red, 
Purple, or red, | White, Cy 
Spaniſh.., - TELE Blue, | 
Carthamus tinforia, or faffron- Roman Nettle. | 
flower. Belwidere, or fammer eypreſs. 
Naſfturtium, the large, nt AKeranthemum, or nne, 
Small. red and white. 
Corinthe Mayor, or honey-wort, Garden or common Marigold; 
Tangier Pega, ' © the common ſingle, | 
Sweet Pea, the painted lady, Double orange, 
The purple, Double lemon coloured, 
„White. „ Double lemon coloured ra- 
Winged Pea. nounculus marigold. 
Nigella, or devil in a buſh, the Annual Cape Marigold, with a 
long blue or We violet and white flower. 
The white. Mignionette, or Reſeda, the ſweet: 
Oriental mallow, curled, | tense. 
Venetian mallow. The upright. 
* Lobels Catchfly, white and red, Purple Clary. 
Dwarf Lychnis. Purple Ragwort. 
Venus Navel wort. Dracocephalum, the e | 
— Looking glaſe. Blue. 
Virginia Stock. Capnoides, or baſtard fumatory. 
Strawberry Spinach. Ten-week Stock Gilliflowers, in 
Noli me tangere, or touch me not. variety. 
Panſies, or heart's eaſe, Perfiearia. 
Snail-plant. Tobacco Plant. 
Caterpillar's plant. Indian Corn. 
Hedge Hog plant. Anythyſlea. 


* 
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A List of the Sorts and ſeveral Varieties of Tiachba- 
Garden or Eſculent PLANTS. 


ASPAR AGUS, green Dutch, Early Portugal, or Liſbon, 
- Graveſend la: ge Wn - (mall, 
Batterſea. Small Spaniſh, 


All theſe differ only by means Broad ditto, 
of the ſoil, and places of Nonpareil, 


culture. Long podded | 
Artichoke, globe, the largeſt and Windſor, 
beit ſort, Toker, 
French or oval. Sandwich, 
Afrticlote, the Jeruſalem. W hite hloſſom 


Alexanders, for its ſtalks, when Red bloſſomed. 

| blanched by earthing up. Mumford, 
Beans, caily 8 ry 8 8 Willow leaved = 

0 . . Dwarf, 


5 
- Dwarf, being of very humble 
growth, riſiag only from fx 


to ten or twelxe inches high. Cauliſocuer, the early, 


Peas, early golden hotſpur 
Ld, * 3 
Nichol's early, 
. Charlton hotipur, 
Maler Hotſpur; - 
| Ormerot's hotſpur, 


. , 
| Leadman's dwarf, being of 
very low growth. 
Green rouncival, 
White ditto, 
Crown, or roſe 
E 
Sickle, 
Union. 
The four laſt of which are cul- 
tivated chiefly for curio- 


- 


Kidney-beans, early liver-colour- 
ed dwarf, different forts, 
Early white dwarf, 
Batterſea white dwarf, 
Canterbury dwarf, 
Red ſpeckled dwarf, 
Black ſpeckled dwarf, 
Taney dwarf, 
2 Dutch runners, 
Scarlet runners, | 
Largeſt white runners, with 
4 _ like the ſcarlet ;. and 
ike that ſort, a great bearer 
and a fine, eating bean, 


BIST or PLANTS, 


Small red round, for curioſty 


and for eating. 


Late, | . 


Brocoli, early purple, 


Large late 
main crop. 

Brown, f 

Gieen, 


purple, for the 


a 


White or cauliflower brocoli. 
Cabbage, ſmall early, 


Early dwarf. ſugar-loaf,. 


Large ſugar-loaf, 
York thire early, 
Batterſea early, 


Either of thiokove for the 


firſt crop, and the large 
ſugar-loaf kind, alſo for the 
firſt. general-ſammer crop. 


Zarly Ruſha, not proper for 


a general crop, being ſinall, 
but a very ſweet eating 
cabbage,” and will come 
early. .;+; 

Long ſided, 

Giant, or large Scotch, 


Large hollow, 


Common white. round” flat. 
headed, 

Red Dutch, 

The laſt mentioned, if of the 
true ſort, is all over of a 
very deep or dark red, with 
very, thick leaves: the baſ- 
tard, or degenerated ſorts, 
are of a pale or faint red, 
with thinner leaves, and 
the veins of which 
whitiſh, 


Turneps,early Dutch white, the Muſk cabbage. _ | 
beſt ſort for gardens, par- Turzep Cabbage, with the tur- 


ticularly for the early crop. 


Common large white round, 


alſo very proper for gar- 
dens. G 
Yellow, very good, 
Large red topp'd field turnep, 
Largegreen topp'dfieldturnep, 
Long rooted, 
5 French, {mall round, 


nep part above ground. 
Turnep-rooted cabbage, with 
the turnep part under 
round. 


Capficum, for its ſeed-pods ta 


pickle, 
Long red podded, | 
Large heart-ſhaped podded, 
Large bell-ſhaped podded, 
Large. 


Large angular podded, 


— 


Red ſhort round podded, 
Clerry ſhaped podded, 


Lowe apple, its fruit for ſoups 


and pickling. = 
Red fruited, 
White fruited, 


Coleworts, the. common 


reen, 


The Scotch purple, 


But coleworts are now for fa- 
raifed White Dutch, 
of the 


mily uſes, generally 
from ſeeds of an 
ſoris of the beſt kinds 
white cabbage; but tho 
of. the ſugar-loaf are pre- 


| ferable to all the others for 


ſweetaeſs of eating. See 


Colewcris, June, July, and 
Augoſt. an 


Sea Colewort, or Cabbage, 
Cucumber, eu ly ſhort prickly, 


= 


0 


Short duſter prickly, 
Long prickly, 

White Turkey, 
Green Turkey, 
Smyrna. | 
zions, the StraſBurgh, 
White Spaniſh, 
Spaniſh red, - 
Silver-ſkinned Spaniſh, 


Portugal, very large. 


, 
4 . 5 


Long rooted white, 
Turnep - rooted large black Spa- 


-_ radiſh, 
White large turnep-rooted 
Spaniſh radiſh, 


Lettuces, green ooſa, 


White ditto, 

Red ditto, 

Aleppo or ſpotted, 
Common cabbage-lettuce,. ' 
Brown-Dutch cabbage, 


Grand admiral or admirable, 
a. very large and fine ſort 
of. cabbage- lettuce; it is 

tly,: cultivated by the 
kitchen gardeners about 

London, tor their ſummgr 
crop; it is. in perfection in 
July and. Auguſt. 

cia, | 

Imperial, 

Capuchin,, 

Honey, 

Curled, 

Early frame, 

Hardy green cabbaging, 

Black Spaniſh, f — 

Lap, or common open let- 
tuce, to ſow early in the 
ſpring to cut up young for 
Alls 8. ; 


Either of the above three for Celery, Icalian, or common up- 


L 


the main crop; but the firſt 
is the belt for long keep- 
ing. F 

Welch onion. 


The laſt never bulbs, ſo is 


right, 
Solid ſtalked upright, 
Norths great upright, _ 
Turnep-rooted, called celeriac 
Curled leaved. 


only ſown in Auguſt, be- Endive, green curled, beſt for 


ing very hardy to ſtand the 


winter for early ſpring uſe, 
cet, London, 
French. 


Radiſb, early ſhort top, with 


purple roots, 
With red roots, 
Salmon, or ſcarlet, 


* 


the main top, 

White curled, 

Dwarf curled French 

Batavian large upright, far 
autumn uſe, will not ſtand 
the winter, uſed princi- 
pally for ſtewing and for 
dups. 


Small round Naples, or Ita- Spinach, prickly ſeeded, 


lian aobite turnep-rooted, 
Red round rooted, 


ro 
for the winter — 
Auguſt. ; I'S. 


— 


S A LTS T or PLANTS. | 
Round * lexved, or ſmooth Carrots, oran coloured, 
- © ſeeded "for the ſpring amd Red, or early horn carrot; 
fummer crops, Yeltaw rooted, | 
French different from the a- White. I 
bove, but very good to eat, But the firſt ſort, orange car- 


having very thick leaves. rot, is ſuperior for the main 
Sevoy, green culed forthe main crop, and beſt for general 
crop, culture, it growing long 
Yellow. and large; the red and yel- 
Borecole, green curled, low” are alſo very good; 
Red. tho' the yellow is not com- 
Parſley, common plane leaved, mon, and the white ſort is 
 Corled leaved. rarely to be ſeen. 


Hamburg large · rooted Parſley, Scorxoneru, for its roots. 
_—__ — hawngl carrot ſhaped Shallors. _ 
roots, w which is the part of Garlict, common or ſmall rooted 
the plants to be eaten. Large rooted. 
Curabon, for the ſtalks of its Rocambole, for its roots heads. 
large leaves when blancked. -S2//afp, for its roots. 
Finochia, or French Fennel, a Skzrrets, for its root. 
plant for ſoup,” When the Rampion, for its root. 


ſtalks are blanched. Tarragon, for its tops in ſoups 
Purſlane, the golden, = n * 
Green, q Gourds, 
Both for fallads and ſoups. Pamkins, 
Cres, the common. Squaſbes. © 
Curled, The above: three are of the 
Broad leaved. . gourd kind, and of Which 
Muſtard, brown, | are many curious varieties, 
White, are ſometimes cultivated 
Sorrel, the common, for their fruit for culinary 
French, or round leaved, purpoſes while quite-young, 
Candy or Cretean, and ſome when ripe for: 
Burnet. pumkin pies, &c. 


Corn Sallad, or lamb's 3 nap Romana, 
for winter and ſpring uſe. Cantaleupe, 
Beet, red, cultivated fer its roots, Large carbuncle ditto, 


White, Wbite ditto, 
Green. Orange ditto, 
The two laſt are cultivated Rock ditto, 
for their leaves in ſoup. Black rock, 
Cherwil, for ſallads and ſoups. Ribbed, netted melon,, 
Potatoes, early dwarf, Smooth green, | 
Large round red, excellent for Green fleſhed, 
the general crop.. There are many more vari- 
Large long white, alſo very eties of melons, but the a- 
fine for a full crop. bove are the beſt ſorts, and 
__ Round white, what are generally culu- 
White kidney. + * Yared for the main crop. 
Cluſtered American. Water Melons, very large. 


. Muſdrooms, 


A'LIST or PLANTS, 
S8wWeEr and Por Hs RBS, | 


MARIGOTD, double, Roſemary. 3 
Single. | Bafil, the ſweet, bake 3 
Sauwory, the winter, Buſh, , 
Be TICS: 4 Both of which are tender 
© Marjoram, ſweet, lants, and raiſed 'only in 
Pot. ot · beds, ke capſicum or 
Thyme, common, | -- love-apple, &c. 
2 5 ; Aniſe. , 
11ver tipped. __ Carraway, 
Hyſſop, common, Orach, 
.. Variegated. Clary. 
© Sage, red, beſt for common uſe, Borage. 
Green, Burnet. 
Tea, ſmall leaved. Tarragon. | 
Mint, ſpear, proper fort for all Tanſey. - . | WELL | 
kitchen uſcs. Bugs. | 

Pepper, for diſtilling,  Carduus Benedictus, for tea, by 

Orange, principally for curi- way of Medicine. 

: 0 It. Nep, Nepeta, or cat mint. 
Baum, the garden, So called by reaſon the cats 
Penny royal, are fond of it; for when 
Double Chamomile. . they come near it, they will 
Fennel, _ | . roll and tumble about it, 
Bull, | and eat and tear the herb 
Lavender. to pieces. D 


m ah . 
"TY 8 — — * 


A Lier of ſome of the beſt Sorts of Gxzzxu-Hovss 


"PLANTS. 
-4LOES, the large American, Fan, TY 
Large ſtriped ditto, * Cat-chapped, 
Alves, the African forts, Spiral, = 
Mitte, : 8 Arums. 
Sword, | Ambroſia. 
Tongne, . Anthyllis, Jupiter's beard, _ 
Upright triangular, Artotis, wind- ſeed, ' ſeveral vie 
Pentangular, | rieties. | 3 
Succotrine, Aer, the African ſnrubby. 
Cob- web, Anthoſpermum. 
Partridge-breaſt, Apocynum Fruticoſum. 
Cuſhion, Apium Macedonicum. 
Large Pearl, Aſparagus, ſhrubby, two or three 
Pearl tongue, varieties, 
Soap-like, Boſea, golden-rod tree, 
Reel-ſhaped, Buphthalmums, ſome varieties. 
Zelon, Campanula, bell · flower, . 
KAUNAS. : Ws, PS : 


Chryſocoma, goldy locks, 
Convolwulus, 1 the ſilvery. 


Ce TH, ter tree, 


Clifortia, major, 


* 


Minor, 
N Buſh, 


Caper. Ne 
Ciftus, rock roſe, fevefal forts, 


Chamomile, double Italian. 
Cyclamen, the Perhan, 
Sweet ſcented. 


Coramilla, jointed podded. 


. Craſſula, mo eight ſorts. 


Cytifus, trefoil. 
Digitalis. | 
Dioſma, ſeveral forts, 


Iris Uvaria. 


8 I, major. 


mor. 


Seraniumt, crane*s-bill, 


The ſcarlet, 
Balm. ſcented, 
Scarlet - horſe ſhoe. 
Pink _ 


92 
—— leaved, f 


Nutmeg ſcented, 
Stri -leaved, 
KRoſe-ſcented, 
Vine-leaved, 
Hollow-leaved. 
Gnaphalium, ſome varieties, 


Grexw1ta. 


* 


A LIST er PLANTS. 
Juflicia, two ſorts. 


Kiggellaria. 

Leonurus, lion's tail. 

Lemons. ; 

Or anges. L 

Citrons. | 

Candy Tuft Tree... 

Dotus, a bird's- foot trefail, two 
or three ſorts. fo 

Lycium, box thorn. 

Lentiſcus. 

Lavatera, Lufitanica. 

Melebar Nut. 

Meſembryanthemnms,manyſorts, 

Myrttes, many ſorts. 

oe, red, 
White, 5 1 
Double. : : 

Olive. 

Opuntia, Indian figs ove, Varie 
- eties. 

Ofteoſpermum, hard-ſeeded ſun- 


ower. © 
— reſt harrow. 
lica, the fleath- leave. 
— winter cherry, ©. 
Sage, the ſhrubby Ar. 
Silver Tree, 
Scabious, the ſhrubby. _ 
Semper vi vum, ſeveral iorts. 
Sideroxylum, or iron wood. 
Sed um, the variegated, 
Plain. | 
Solanum, night ſhade, ſeveral ſorts 
Amomum Plinii, or winter N 


Heliotropium, the feet ſcented. Pomam Amorise 


H ericum, the Chineſe. 
ermania, ſeveral ſorts. 


Ja mines, the Azorian, 


he Catalonian, 
Yellow Indian. 


Ixia, the Chineſe, 


. „ * C 
hes < woods — a 


$tapelia, ſome varieties. 


Tetragenta. 
Tucrium. 


Tree Germander. | 
Tanacetum Fruteſcens, ſhrubby 
nr. 


Co INDEX 


* - by * . 
- 
Do A, 


CACIA, 59, 478. : 285 
A Acorns, 164, 212, 488, 544. 
dmitting air, 110, 170, 127, 442, 255» 
Adding freſh tan, 46, 107, 169, 196, 443+ | 
N 148, 149. 1977 39, 242, 409. 
ſfſige, 3 | 
1 _ 480, 483. 
Almond, 37, 81, 156, 778. : 
-< - ſtocks, 358. ; 2 * : 
Alder, 40, 482. 540. 2. 
Alkekengi, 197. 
Aloe, 105, 110, 412, 254. 
- Althza fru:ex,: 37 89, 156, 478, 479. 81. 
Amaranthus, globe, 84, 148, 194, 196. 
tricolor, 148. 
tree, and the: purple, 148, 197. FS 
N ee 409. I 
Amomum Plinii, 140, 169, 217, 236. 
Anemone, 33, 88, 93), 152, 199, 405, 431, 476. 5155 537. 
Angelica, 69, 70, 182, 274, 390, June. 
Annual flowers, 84, 85, 147, 143, 150, 194, 196, 198, 


241, 242, 243, 244» 283, 284, 239, 354+ 355» 399 

Annuals blowing early in a hot-houſe, 86. 

Apples, &c. 18, 75, 80, 81, 83, 94, 96, 97, os 144. 
162, 188, 192, 227, 278, 428, 459, 460, 404» 
"405, "460, $00, "508, $09, 594. z 


— Apricots , 


N. 


Apricots, 22, T4, 141, 143, 192, 225, 228, 277, 297, 
353» 362, 461, 462, 495, 55. 505. nd 559. 
April, 171. = FR 
Arbor Jude, 156. 25 
Arbor vitæ, 156. 
Arbutus, 42, 90, 156, 164, 208, 438, 480, 481, 540. 
Aromatic plants, 221, 274, 393. 453. 
Arichokes, 17,427, 128, 178, 348, 3887498, 529. 
Jetulalem, 138. 1 
Aſh tree, 482. 
Aſparagus, 123, 126, 178, 201, 387, 454» 455, 456, 472. 
forcing, 7, 56, 455, 456, 503, 529- 
Alters, perennial, 87, 158, 201, 514. 
-——-—Chmeſe,-orannua}l, 148, 149, 197. > HEE Sa 
Auguſt, 379. 
Auricula, 31, 87, 151, 155, 204, 205, K 2445 5 


358, 359, 400, 401, 432, 433, 472, 516, 537. 
Autumnal 232 bulbs, 237, 286, 499. ; 4 


narciſſus, 238, 409. 5 
crocus, 238, 409. 
n * E 


. Wade #7, I 154. 202, 55. 437» 473 476 


Bala eg head, y. N 
Balſams, 84, 148, 194, 196, 197, 242, 284, 354. 
Bufi), 131, 148, 197. 
Baum or Balm, 131, 182, 349, 453» 454 
Bay, 156, 164, 208. 212, 48. 
Beans, 16, 17, 68, 128, 129, 185, 218, 27%, 350, 445» 
494, 527» 
kidney. See Kidney-beans. 
Bearing Branches and Fruit-ſpurs, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 


26, "ud: 14» 75, 77» "99s 25 467, 503, 3055 $506, 
507, 508 

Beech Maſt, to ſow, 491. 

Beech Tree and Hedges, 40, 9¹, 482, 540. 
Beets, 67, 226, 600, 501. 
Belladonna Lily, 236. N 

Belridete, 198. | ; 

HBerberry Tree, 472, 510. | 

2 for ſowing, 42, 94, 488. | 

iennial Flower-plants, 153,202, 358, 07, 433- 

a, £46: » 153, 202, 35 2 ; Bladace 


IN D E . 1 
Bladder-nut, 1 56. | „5 
Bladder Sepoa, 37s 89, 208; 57785 $17. *. | 
Bloſſom-Buds, 19, 25, 74, 462; 463, 464. 
of Wall-trees, preſerve, 141, 191. 
Blowing Flowers wn 35.9. 86, 92, 111, 177, $46; 
Borage, 69, 131. 182. 
Borders, ae dreſs and clean, 82, 88, 145, 154 188. 
158, 361, 397, 408, 433, 473, 813, 534. 
Bore-cole, 121, 217, 271, 179. 
Bos, 39, 91, 158,211, 360, 407, 434, 48% 8519. 5 
Boxes of Seedling - 11% &c. 36, 206, 2125 405, 433. 
434,484. 516, 538 


roccali, 11.5, 180, 279, 337 381, 422, 451. 
Broom Spaniſh, 8g. 


Browallia, 34. 
Budded Trees, 96, 1435 162, 955 dhe; 215, 336, 98. 
Budding, 281, 298, 297, 385. 36 2, 307, 37.3» 396 8,4117, | 


413, 439- 
Bugloſs, 62, 131, 182. 
Bulbous rooted Flowers, 32, 465 36, 88. 92, 152, 199, 
237, 359» 404, 406, 409, 430, 434, 475» 514, 515, 
$19, 537, 540. 
Bulbous Iris, 359, 406, 447. 
Burnet, 69, 131, 182, 453, 454. 


C 


Cabbages, t2, 13, &. 116, 198, 273. 337. 380, 423,461 
Campanula, 87, 153, 154, 201, 358, 474, 514. 
Candleberry Myrtle, 156. 


Candy Taft, 86, 150, 198. 

Canterbury Bells, 87, 153, 154, 201, 358, 474» 514. 

Cape Jaſmine, 357. 

Capſicum, 134, 148, 194, 199, 210. 

Cardoons, 136, 181, 276, 348, 391, 424, 4 456, 498, 529. 


— 


Cardinal Flower, 202. 

Carduus, 69, 182, 349, 390. 

Care of tender ſeedlin „ 42. 
new planted Trees, 29, 517, 520, 525, $35,538. 

plants in pots, 35, $39. 

Carnations, &c. 32, 88, 92, 151, 153, 200, 289, 355 
337, 492, 403, 432, 472, 516, 537. 

Carraway, 182. 

Carrots, 8, 9, 67, 122, 181, 3th, 269, 349, 382, 438, 3 
500, 526, 

Caſfin 


IND . 


Caſhne, 208. 

Catchfly, 87, 153, 1 54, 20k 202, 399. 436, 47%, 514. 

Caterpillar Plants, 150, 198. | 

. Cauliflowers, 12, 62, 63, 114, 179, 267, 339, 388, 421, 
422, 449, 500, 523. 

Cedars, 42, 90, 156, 163, 164, 208, 212, 481, 482. | 

Celery, 14, 64, 129, 181, Who 349, 341, 387» Landy 423» 
450, 489, 528. | 

Cereus, 371. | 

Chamomile, 87, 131, 153, . 202, 349, 437» 4545 
4742 475 

Cherries, 20, 29, 7, $1, $2, $3, 94, 98, 142, 144, 147, 
162, 188, 353, 363, 398, 411, 184. 499, 308, 509 


8 Morella, 508. 0 
Cherry-ſtones _, 94, 440, 490. | ey 
Cheſnut, 81, 478, 512. | | 
Chervil, 7d, 131, 182, 394, 429. 
China Aſter, 148, 149, 179. 
_ Chineſe Hollyhock, 148, 283. 
Chives or Cives, 13 Fl 
Chryſanthemum, 36, 148, 150, 197, 4c 
Ciſtus, 156, 208, 1 369, 480. 
G ſheub, 37, 479. 
Citron, 22 253. | 
Clary, 6 9, 131, 182. 
Clear the beds of aromatic plants, 453. 
ce borders, 295, 408, 513, 439, F 
the ground, &c. 350, 
ts from weeds, 372. 1 
Cleaning fruit- trees borders, 397. 
| the pleaſure ground, 136, 138, 408. 
Clip hedges, &c. 297, 360, 407, 435.485. 
N 84, 148, 194, 196, 354. 
 Codlins, 472, 489. 
Colchicums, N 288, 40g. 
Coleworts, 343, 392, 423. | | 
Columbines, 87, 153, 154, 207, 202, 358, 407, 438 
474» $14.” | 
Compoſts, 444, 5:9, 539- 
Convolvulus, 86, 150, 194, 
Coriander, 70, 131, 182. 
Cornelian cherry, 89, 478. 


Creſſes. See Small Sallading. 
Crocuſles, 34. 409, 477+ 315, 


| | 


IN D X. 
Crowns of Pine apples, 312, 376, 443. by 4 
Crown Imperials, 34, 285, 359, 377 
Pes, 198. | 
Cucumbers, 1, 49, 54, $5, 112, 113, 114, 171, 174, 175, 
203, 347» 394- 

Currants, 26, 44, 78, 93, 145, 466, 472, _ 510, 535. 
Cuttings, 38, 43, 44» 93» 140, 146, 163, 165, 190, 207, 


359» 360, 369, 371, 493, 439+ 459, 484, 488, 499, 
512. 


Cyclamen. See June 288. A 
Cypreſs, 90, 164, 208, 212, 214, 281, 282. 
Cypreſs: ummer, 198. c 
Cytiſus, 156, 208, * 
D. 
Daiſies, 37,9 91, 155, 158, 202, 437, 475,14. 
Decayed Flower Stems cut down, 362, 430. 
December, 523. | 
Deciduous Shrubs and Trees, 40, 156, 162, WIT 214, 
437» 438, 478. | 
Defending Bloſſoms of Wall-trees, 141, 191. 
Defend Wall- fruit, 283, 342, 398, 428. 5 
3 on Frult- trees, 189, 215, 352, 353» 398, 


42 

Deſtroy Weeds, 198, 21 I, 21 * 224, 300, 361, 368, 390, 
396, 409, 410, 440. N 

Devil-in-a-Buſh, 198. 

Diamond Ficoides, 84, 148, 194. | 


Digging borders, &c. 82, 88, 145, 154, 433, 538. 
Digging and trenchiog ground, 49, 41, 92, 502, 512, 
$20, 531, $39» 541 
Dig up Carrots and Parſneps, &c. 458, 500. 
Potatoes, 458, 50 . 
Dteſũng Borders, 82, 88, 473. 


Aſparagus beds, 123, 178, 454, 455, 456, 498. 
Strawberry beds, 79, 147, 193, 409, 511. | 
Artichokes, 127, 178, 498, 529. | 
Beds of aromatic Plants, 398, 453. | 
Auricula plants, 32, 87, 151. | — 
Vines, 190, 83. 8 
Dill; 69, 1317 | 
Directions for planting Trees, &C, 29, 80, 99s t42, 137» , 
F 465. 478, 481, 508, 512. 2 | 
Dog-wood, 156. | 


P 
115 wy 
Double ©- 


2 
9 
7 145 *% 


r TT CID 


„ cnte+* 3. et ee 


11ND LE 1X3; 


Double Balſams, 84, 148, 194. 196, 197, 354. 
Scarlet Lychais, 36, 150, 359, 473 
Wall- flowers, 35, 150, 245» 473 
Stock Gilly- flowers, ib. 

Sweet-williams, 35, 150, 154, 473- 

. Chryſanthemum, 36, 150. 

Rocket, 473. 

Roſe Campion, 36, 1 50, 473. 

Double Feverfew, 87, 154, 209, 473. 

Ragged Robin, 202. | 

| Chawoayle,: 87, 155, 202, 237, 474, 475+ 
Lady's Smock, 202. 

Bloſſom Cherry, 37, 89, 156, 478, 517. 
Bramble, 37, 89, 478. 
Hawthorn, 37, 89, 479. 
Sweetbriar, 37. Jr A 
Dwarf- Almond, 37. 
Stramonium, 


Naſturtium, 253. 
E. 


Early plants, flowers, and fruit, forcing in the hot-houſe, 


&c. 35. 47, 48, 49, 1 92, 110, In, 171, 193, 
| 546, 547 
Earthing up Celery, 14, 34, 388, 424, 456, 195, 528. 
Cardoons, 391, 413, 424, 456, 498, 529. 
Artichokes, 498,. 529. 
Plantations in pots, 32, 87, 106, 150, 168, 
1 neee 
Peas and Beans, 17, 69, 129, 185, 184. 
Edgings, 39, 91, 158, 211, 360, 407, 430% 484, 519. 
Egg- plant, 84, 194, 196, 239, 283. 
Elder, 40, 91, 540. | 
Elm, 40, 91, 482, 483, 540. 
Engine for watering trees, 230. 
Endive, 14, 220, 338, 399, 424, 452; 497, 520. 
Evonymus, 156. 
Euphorbium, 193, 371, 411. 
Evergreen Oak, go, 164, 212, 480: : 
Evergreens, go, 156, 165, 203, 249, 212, RG 216, 
361, 40, 43, 480, 485. 
Everlaſting Peay 302. Z 
Sunflower, 40, 153, 44 


Exo · tree Seeds, &. 162, 168, 199, 369. 


February | 


IND E X. 

F. 
February, 49. 
Fennel, 69, 131, 390. | 
Fern, 8, 12, 142, 476, 521, 537, $4t- 
Feverfew, 87, 154, 134, 202, 473. : ; 
Fibrous-rooted flowering Perennials, 35, 87, 201, 288, 

358, 309, 436, 473, 474, 514. 
Ficoides, 371. 
Fig-tree, 138, 140, 352, 397, 471, ro. 
propagate, 140. 

Filbert-trees, 81, 471, 472, 611. 
Fir-tree, 90, 156, 163, 208, 212, 366, 481. 
Flos- Adonis, 86, 150, 198. 

Flower Garden, 31, 84, 147, 194, 354» 399, 430, 
472, 513, 536. | 
Flowering Shrubs, 36, 37, 69, 90, 95, 155, 156, 208, 

. 209, 212, 361, 436, 477, 478, 516, 538. 
Flowers blowing early, 35, 49, 92,111, 171, 546. 
Forciog early Flowers and Fruit, 29, 30, 35, 48, 49, 82, 

92, 111, 147, 171, 546, 547- 
Cucumbers, Radiſhes, Aſparagus, Sallad- 
ing and Kidney-beans, &c. 10, 11, 
- 48, 49, 56, 61, 62, 65, 110, 112, 
133, 114, 136, 130, 171, 454, 450, 
29. 
Foreſt-trees, 40, 94, 161, 482, 487, 517, 540. 
Fox-gloves, 87, 153, 154, 202, 474. 
Fraxinella, 202, 437, 475. | 
French Honeyſuckle, 87, 153, 154, 202, 358, 474, 514+ 
Marigolds, 148, 197, 283, 309, 404, 406, 477. 
Frittillaria, 404, 434, 477- 
Fruit gathering and Fruit-trees, 428, 459. 
Fruitery, 460, 5 36. 
Fruit-Garden, 18, 74, 138, 188, 351. 395, 427, 459. 
503, 532. | | | 
Fumigating Bellows, 189. 


— 


G. : 
Garlick, 70, 135, 345, 391. 
Gather Fruit, 428, 459. 
_ 348, 393, F 
Gelder-roſe, 37, 89, 150, 478, 517. | 
de > Gentian, 


k. 
Gentian, 409, 475 
Gentianella, 87, 155, 202, 437, 474, 475, $14» 
Globe Amatanthus, 84, 148, 149, 239. | 
Golden Rod, 87, 154, 201, 474, 514. 


 Granadillas, 373 


Graſs Walks and Lawns, 38, 39, 90, 158, 159, 209, 435, 
© 486,538, 539. ; 
Gravel Walk, 39, 91, 159, 210, 360, 408, 436, 486, 

18, 539. — N 
Greek Valerian, 87, 153, 201, 202, 358, 4 14. 
Green-houſe, and Green-houſe — — 16s, 216, 
368, 411, 441, 491, 521, 541, 542, 
Gooſeberries,' 26, 44, 78, 93, 145, 466, 469, 5 10, 517, 
35* 
Gene? 187, 197, 207. 
Grafted Trees, 162, 195, 214, 366. 
Grafting, 82. 
Preparation for, and method of, 96, 99, 160, 
102, 103, '162, 192. 
Hollies, 216. 
Guernſey and Belladinna Lily, 286. 
Guinea Pepper. See Capſicum, 


H 


Hamburgh Parſley, 69, 136, 214, 275. 

Hardy annual Flowers, 86, 150, 198. 

Hardy Trees and Shrubs, 478, 489, 491, 539. 

Hawkweed, 86, 198. 

Haws, 488- 

Hawthorn, 37, 40, 89, 91, 478. 

Hazel-nuttree, 30, 511. oY | 

Heading down Fruit-trees, &c. 96, 134, 144, 160, 152, 

1866, 167, 195. 6 

Helle bore, 153. 

Hepatica, 87, 155, 475. 

Herbs, Kitchen, Medica}, and Diſtilling, 69, 70, 131; 
132, 224, 275, 182, 292, 349, 391, 392, 453, 454» 
25. 

Hips? 158. 

Hoar Froſt, 62, 130, 176. | 

Hoeing, 155, 184, 187, 211, 215, 341, 344, 368, 390, 
395, 366, 426. _ 

Holly-tree, go, 156, 208, 214, 216, 480. 


Berries for ſowing, 488. 


- Hellyheck, 87, 153, 202, 474, 514. 


Honeſty, 153, 814. 


Horn beam, 91, 540. 
Honeyſuckle, 37, 89, 156, 208, 478, 517. 
— Honeyſuckle French. See French Honeyſuckle. 
Horſe Cheinut, ſcarlet, 478. 
Radiſn, 71. 
Dung for hot-beds, 1, 20, 50, 56, 61, 62, 93» 
83, 84, 112, 113,-194, 377, 415, 430. 
Hot- beds, : 7 9, 10, 11, 30, 55, 56, 61 Tn 85, 107, 
113, 114, 131, 136, 134, 135, 147, 148, 164. 
168, 169, 171, 174, 184, 194, 190, 371, 373» 
202, 212, 370, 377, 385, 415, 529. 
houſe, 46, 107, 169, 375, 413, 442, 492, 522, 544» 
walls, 29, 82, 147, 193, 547 
Hyaciaths, 32, 34, 35, 88, 92, 152, 40+, 430, 475. 
514. 537 1 
Hypericum Frutex, 35, 89, 111, 186. 478. | 
Hyſſop, 70, 132, 182, 392, 333» 453» 
ber 45 


2 1. 


Jaſmine, 89, 156, 208, 367, 373, 478, 51%. 
inoculate, 367. 


Ice- plant, 84. 148. 
eruſalem Artichoke, 138. 
mpregnating or ſetting the fruit of cucumbers ang mee 
lons, 173. 
Inarching, 103, 173, 196, 216, 306. 
+ Indian Pink, 148, 149, 197. 
Corn, 197. 
Fig, 371. 
Inoculate ſhrubs, 8 
Inoculating. See Budding. 
InſeQs, 150, 215, 230, 352, 398, 428. 
Jonquils, 35, 92, 285, 477, 515. 
Iris, 34, 404, 406, 475» 77 


June, 259. 
July, 217. 
Juniper, 90, 156, 164, 208, 212. 
K. 8 N 
Kidney Beans, 47, 61, 110, ** 171, 177, 202, 271, 
338, 546. 


Kitchen Garden, 1, 49, 112, 171, 337, 379, 45, 445» 
494, 523. PINE: 


N D. 


L. 


Labornum, 37, 39, 156, 298, 471, 517. 

Lady's Smock. 202. | 

Larch Tree, 482. 

Lerkſpur, 86, 150, 196. 

| J.arge rooted Parfey, 136. 

Lavatera, 86, 150, 168. 

Lavender Cotton, 183, 383. 

Laurels, 156, 208, 438, 440, 480, 484, 490. 

Lauruſtinus, 90, 156, 206, 438, 480, 490. 

Lay Carnations, 289, 357, 403. 

Layers, 38, 43, 93» 94; 140, 146, 190, 289, 403, 432> 
472, 482, 487, 542- 

Laying Turf, 39, 90, 159. | 

Laying down Gravel Walks, 159, 160, 210. ; 

Leeks, 68, 119, 181, 270, 348. | 

Leonutus, 437, 475» 

Lemons, 105, 978 193, 368, 373, 344. 

| Lettuces, 6, 7, 11, 68, 117, 175, 211, 266, 342, 389. 
419, 420, 447, 449, 496, 524, 525. 

I. ilacs, 37, 89, 93, 156, 208, 478, 517, 539. 

Lilies, 268, 359, 406, 477. 

Lilies of ine Valley, 475. 

Lime- tree, 361, 482, 483. 

Liquc rice, 73. 

Lobel's Catenffy, 86, 150, 198. 


Loncon Pride, 87, 155, 202, 447» 473, 475, 56. 
Love Apples, 135, 148, 184, 197, 210, 275, 283. 
Love-lies-bleeding, 197. 


Lover: ge, 69, 182. 

Loupices, 86, 150, 198. 

Lychnicea, 202, 437» - 

Lychnts, 36, 86, 87, 150, 153, 154, 198, 201, 202, 
350, 399» 4731 


* 


M. 


Magnolia, 156, 208, 480. 
Mallow, 86, 150, 198. 
ſhrubby; 153. - 

. Manure Ground, 41, 458, 502, 520, 523, 534. 
Male Flowers of Cucumbers, &c. to impregnate the Fe» 
WV male Flowers to fe; the young Fruit, 173. 

z ple 282 1. ; 
„ March, 


* N D E X. 
March, 12. 
Marigolds, 69, 131, 148, 182, 187, 249. 
Marjoram, 70, 132, 182, 221, 392, 453. 
Marvel of Peru, 84, 148, 197, 283. 
Maſtich, 221, 392. 
May, 200. 
Medical Herbs, 131, 182, 183. 
Medlar-trees, 81, 512. 


Melons, 1, 49, $5, 112, 114, 171, 174» 259; 345, 346» 


394. 

Method of planting Trees, 80, 481, 512, 508. 
Mezereons, 37, 156, 478. 
Michaelmas Daiſies, 20, 474. 
Mignionette, 148. 
Mint, 11, 134, 182, 221, 453, 454. 
Monk's-hood, 87, 154, 474, 475, 514. 
Morella-Cberry, god; 
Mulberry-tree, 81, 470, 512. 
Muſhrooms, 17, 50, 529. 

ds, make, 415. 
Muſtard. See Small Sallading. 
Myrtle, 106, 167, 369, 370, 373. 
IT Candle-berry, 156. 


N. 


Narciſſus, 34, 389, 409, 477» 51g. 
Naſturtiums, 150, 133, 182, 198, 253. 
NeQarines, 28 74. Lf, 143, 191, 192, 351, 353, 362, 
: 461, 465, 505, 506, 533. 
New- = — budded Trees, 193, 214, 215, 234, 252. 
New Plantations water. See Watering. 
New planted Trees, &c, 26, 36, 37, 82, 300, $17, 520, 
434, 538, 551. 
Nigella, 86, 150, 198. 
November, 494. 


Nurſery, 40, 92, 162, 212, 262, 409, 438, 487, 520, 54s 


O. 
Oak, go, 156, 164, 212, 480. 
October, 445. 
Oiled- paper Frames, 202, 260, 366. 
Oleander, 193, 253, 256. | 
Onions, 68, 119, 180, 271, 313, 349, 344» 381, 391, 425. 
503. 
Onion, 


IN D E N 
Onion plants for Scallion?, 135. | 
Opuntia, 193. 
Orach, 69, 131. 
Orange Gourds, 187, 207. . 
Trees. &c. 45, 105, 106, 166, 167, 168, 169, 302 
368, 369, 373, 441, 491. 


trees Bud, 373, 413» 
Oriental Mallows, 86, 150, 198. 


P. 


Palma Chriſti, 148, 197, 283. 
Paper Frames for Melons, 202, 260, 446. 
Parſley, 11, 69, 70, 131, 136, 182, 220, 
' Hamburgh, 69, 136. 
Parſnep, 67, 122, 181, 213, 458, 500. F 
Peach, NeQarines, and Apricots, 22, 74, 141,.143, 19H, 
277, 381, 353» 302, 461, 465, 505, 506, 533. 
double floweriog, 37, 478. 
Pears, 18, 75, 80, 81, 83, 94. 96, 97, 142, 144, 162, 188, 
192, 428, 459, 460, 464, 405, 406, 506, 508, 50g, 


3Z#» 
1 16, 17, 69, 129, 185, 272, 446, 464, 526. 
for the flower-garden, 86, 150, 198. 
Pennyroyal, 131, 182, 453, 454. 
Perennial Aſters, 87, 154, 201. 
Flower Plants, 35, 89, 153, 154, 201, 202, 247: 
338, 362, 399, 433, 473, 474» 514. 
| Sun-flower, 87, 154, 201, 514. 
Perſian Iris, 406, 477. 
Lilac, 37, 89, 156, 208. 
Perſicaria, 146, 197, 283. 4 
Phillyrea, go, 156, 208, 438, 480. „ 
Phyfical Herbs, 131, 182, 349. 
Pickliog Cucumbers, 206, 347, 394. 
Pine Apples, 46, 107, 108, 110, 169, 170, 375 
413, 414, 442, 443» 492, 522, 544 
p10p-gate, 375, 378, 414. 


tees, 150, 163, 208, 212, 366, 410, 481, 
Pinks, 87, 91, 153, 154, 202, 358, 203, 474 
Pionies, 437, 475» ts . 
Piping to propagate Pinks, 338, 403. 


Plane Tree, 482. | 8 
Plantations of Trees, preparations for, 28, 40, 41, 411, 


429, 439, 520, 539, 543. 
Planting, 


INDEX | 
Planting Fruit-trees, Gooſeberries, and Currants, &e. 28, 


78, 80, 142, 188, 465, 466, 471, 506, 508, 509, 
511, 512, KELL | 
Fiowering ſhrubs, Ever-greens, and Foreſt- 
trees, 40, 89, 90, 156, 157, 161, 164, 208, 
214, 437» 438, 439, 478, 480, 481, 482, 
483, 489, 517, $20, 539. 
Fibrous and Bulbous Flower-plants, &c. 33, 34. 
87, 88, 154, 201, 202, 409, 437, 473 
47S» $97, - 
| Cuttings,. 38, 43. 44» 93, 146, 165, 190, 
221, 359, 469, 488, 490. 
Plant Box and Thrift, &c. for Edgings, 39, 91, 158, 
211, 434, 486, 540. | 
Hedges, 40, 91, 1585 486, 540. 
Plaſh Hedges, 91, 540. : 
Pleaſure Ground and Flower Garden, 31, $4, 147; 190, 
234 350, 399, 436, 472,813, 536. 
Plums and Cherries, 20. 75, 81, 152, 464, 506, $08. 
Plam-ftones to ſow, for raifing Stocks, 94, 440, 499». 
Polyanthus, 87, 200, 202, 359, 437, 474» 475+ 
Pomegranates, 236, 306. 
Poplar-tree, 482, 540. 
Poppy, dwarf, 86, 150, 198. 
Portugal Laurel, 156, 208, 480, 490. 
Pot Herbs, 69, 70, 131, 132, 102, 220, 228, 349, 392, 453) 
Potatoes, 71, 137, 186, 458, 501. | WED | 
Preparing Ground for planting and fowing, 28, 40, 4H 
411, 439» 520, $39, 543. : 
Primroſe, 87, 155, 202, 474, 575, $14» 
Primroſe- Tree. See Tree Primroſe. 
Privets, 89, 478. 
Propagating by Cuttings and Slips, 38, 43, 44, 93, 140, 
146, 190, 196, 199, 221, 256, 288, 204, 305, 339. 
469, 484, 488, 490, 535, 538, 542+ 
Propagacing by layers, 38, 43, 93, 94, 140, 140, 190, 199. 
357, 373, 402, 403, 432, 472, 482, 483, 487, 542+ 
Propagating by Suckers, 58, 44, 93, 140, 415, 469, 472, 
254, 206, 255, 291, 483, 519, 538, 542+ 
Propagate Pinks by Pipings, 293, 351. 408. F 
Propagating various green-houſe Exotics dy Cuttings, &c. 
206, 256, 304, 305, 358, 369,.371- 
_ . Hot-houſe Plants by Cuttings and Layers, &c. 


169, 312, 379+ Pruning 


i 


FN D 2.3 


Pruning Apples, 18, 75, 142, 144, 227, 464, 506, 532. 
Apricots, 22, 74, 143, 192, 225, 464, 505, 533. 
Cherries, 20, 75, 142, 464. 508, 533. 

Currants, 26, 78, 145. 466, 510, 535» 

Figs, 138, 352, 397, 510. 

Flowering Snrubs, Evergreens, &c. 37» 41, 89, 
95s 155, 361, 397, 408, 436, 537, 477» 
485, 489. 

Prune Foreſt-trees, 40, 410, 440. 

- Goolſeberries, 26. 78, 145, 466, 510, 535- : 

Nectarines, 22, 74, 141, 143, 192, 225, 461, $05, 
$35» . 

Pezches, 22, 74, 141, 143, 192, 225,461, 505, 535. 

Pears, 18, 75, 142, 144, 227, 404, 50, 532. 

Plums, 20, 75, 142, 404, 506, 533. 

Raſpberries, 27, 78, 145, 440, 511, 536. 

Standard trees, 29, 77» $13) 533. 

Various ſorts of trees, 489. | ö 

Vines, 25, 77, 146, 190, 231, 351, 395, 427, 503. 

Wall-rrees, 192, 225, 251, 279, 396. 

Pumkins, 187, 208. 

Purſlane, 140, 184, 220. 

Pytacantha, 90, 156, 208, 214, 480, 481. 


Q 
Quince-tree, 81, 512. 


R. 


Radiſhes, 8, 65, 121, 122, 176, 343, 382, 437, 495, 525. 
Radiſb, turnep-rooted, 66, 122, 177, 222, 343. 
Horſe, 71. 
Ragged Robin, 202. 
Ranuncolus, 33, 88, 152, 199, 234, 405, 431, 476, $15, 


W Small Sallading. 2 
Raſpberiies, 27, 78, 145, 470, 511, 536. 
Flowering, 37. 
Rocambole, 70. 
Rockets, 87, 154, 201, 473, 514. 
Rock-roſe, 478. 
Roſe Campion, 87, 153, 154, 201, 202, 473, 475, 514. 
Roſemery, 132, 183, 221, 393. | 
Roſes, 37, 89, 156, 158, 433, 478, 517. 


* 


IN PD E X. 
forcing in the hot houſe; 49, 111, 4 © * 
- inoculate, 367. 
Rue, 132, 183, 221. 


8. 


Sage, 132, 183, 221, 349, 453+ 
Salſafy, 69, 1 = 1 oats 
Sattin Flower. See Haneſty. 
Savory, 70, 132, 182, 183. 
Savoys, 92, 117, 179, 218, 337, 381, 422. 
Saxifrage, 87, 400, 474. 
Scabious, 153, 201, 248, 283, 407, 474. 
Scallions, 135. 
Scarlet Lychnis, 87, 153, 154, 201, 202, 352, 359, 22 
475.514. 
Scorpion Senna, 89, 208, 478. 
Scorzonera, 69, 135, 184, 214, 275. 
n 
$, 21 7 OO, o 8, 0 3 434. 
"Seedling Exotic 168, N 7 * Fj "i 
Flowers, 36, 200, 206, Fa ade, 407» 358, 359» 
433.484, 516. | 
Trees and Shrubs, 42, 165, 299. zoo, 301, 366, 
410, 441. 
Senſitive Plant, 148, 194. 356. 
September, 415. 
Shallots, 70, 135, 345» 
Shifting Plants into large pots, &e. 88, 106, 7 193. 
254, 303, 372, 378, 441, 413. 
Shrubbery, 115. 
Shrubby Mallow, 153. 
Skirret, 135. : 
Small Sall:zding, 10, 60, 130, 176, 212, 339, 338, 425, 
457» 495, $25» 
Snail Flower, 150, 198. 
Snails deſtroy, 222, 253, 283. 


w. drop. 477. 
Solomon's Seal, 475. 


Sorrel, 69, 131, 182, 183, 453, 454.7 
Southern-wood, 395. 
Spaniſh Broom, 80. 
Nigella, 150. 
Spawn of Muſhiooms, 418. ; 
Spinach, 


Fg 


IN D E X. 


Spinach, 16, 66, 118, | 72s: 212, 3422 79. 425. 452, 500. 
Spirza Frutex, 37, 89, 156. 7 
Spring Crocus. See Crocus. | 
Standard Fruit-trees, 29, 77, 81, 50g, 513, $33» 
Stock Gilliflower, 35, 153, 358, 407, 433» 473, 514. 
Ten week, 85, 148, 149, 197. 
Stocks, Fruit tree, to graft and bud upon, 41, 94. 95, 96, 
97, 98, 162, 169, 216, 256, 362, 303, 373, 435, 
. 439, 440, 483, 490. 
Stramonium, 84, 114, 194. 
Strawberries, 79, 147, 195, 233» 429, 469, 611, 582. 
foreing early, 30, 49, 83, 111, 147, 171, $47> 
Strawberry Spinach, 198. 
Tree. See Arbutus. 
Succeſſion Pine apple Plants, 197, 312, 378, 493. x 
Suckers. Ste Propagation by Suckers, | 
Suckers and Crowns of Pine-apples, 312, 376, 433. 
Succulent plants, 193, 205, 371, 411, 444 _ 
Sun-flower, anncal, 86, 150, 198, 392. 
perennial, $2, 153, 154, 201, 474, 614. 
Supporting Flower-plants and Trees, &. 29, 37, 82, 222 
294, 362, 436. 541. 
Sweet Herbs, 182, 220, 274. 
| Sweet-ſcented Peas, 86, 1 50, 198. 
Sweet Sultan, 197. 
| Sweet-william, 35» 36, 87, 153. 154. 202, 358, 407. 
473, 514. 
Syringa, 37, 89, 156, 208, 478, 87. 


FT. 


Tangier Pea, 86, 150, 198. 

Taniey, 131, 183, 453. 

Tarragon, 131, 183, 453. 

Ten-week Stocks, 8 5, 148, 197, 199. 

Thin Wall-fruit, 192, 228, 278. 

m—_ 39» 87, 97, 155, 158, 202, 211, 407, 437, 474» 


4 
Thyme, 70, 132, 183, 221, 274, 453, 455- 
Tobacco Plant, 197, 283. 

Torch Thiſtle, 37:5. 

Tranſplanting Annuals, 214, 410, 52C, 539. 
Apples, 80, 465, sos. 
Apricots, 465, 506, 


INDE X. 


' Cabbage, 12, 13, 64, 116, 214. 
Carnations, 88, 151, 357, 492, 4632 
Cauliflower, 62, 114, 216, 339. 
Celery, 349, 386. 
Cherries, 80, 465, 508. 
Colewort, 392, 423. 
Currants, 78, 466, 511. 
Ever - greens, 90, 208, 214, 410, 480. 
Fig trees, 140, 
Filbers, 81, 511. 
Gdoſeberrses, 78, 466, 511. 
Flowering Shrubs, 37, 41, 89, 164, 3 
437, 438, 478, 517, 539. 
Foreſt Trees, 95, 482, 489, 517, 539. 
Fruit Trees, 28, 80, 95,142, 188, 439,468. 
Layers, 94, 357, 402, 432, 483, 487. 
| tars, 81, $12. | 
Mulberries, $1, 512. 
Nectarines, 80, 465, 506. 
Pesch Trees, 80, 465, 5065. 
Pears, 80, 465, 
Perendial Flower. plants, 89, 154, 201, 
247, 358, 47735 514. 
Pine Trees, Pirs, &c. 156, * 367. 440. 
481. | 
Plums, 80, 465, 508. 
Raſpberries, 28, 79, 145, 471, 511. 
Seedling Plants, 247, 283, 289, 307. 
Stocks to graft and bud upon, 95, 489. 
Tree Primroſe, 86, 153, 154, 202, 358, 474. 
Trench Ground, 455, 502, 531, 541. | 
Tricolors, 84, 148, 194. 
Trimming Flower Plants, &c. 211, 294, EG 8 408, 
410, 436, 485. 
Tuorberoſes, 202, 246. 
Tulips, ” 290969 152, 139, 234» 18 430, 474. 
14 
Torf for G2 Gals Walks, &c. 39, 90, 159. 
Turnep-rooted Rediſh, 66, 122, 177, 343. 


Turneps, 73, 129, 184, 212, 268, 341, 395. 


V. 


Valerian. See Greek Valerian, 
Venus Looking-glaſs, 86, 150, 198. 


IN DX. 
Narel-wort, 86, 150, 198, 382, 396, 427. 
Vines, 26, 77, 146, 190, 231, 280, 503, 535. 
in a hot-houſe, &c. 82, 147, 547. 

- Propagate, 146, 165, 190. | 
Vineyard, 233, 281, 396, 503. 
Violets, 87, 155, 474. 

Virginia Stock, 498. 


W. 


Wall Flowers, double, &c. 35, 152, 202, 358, 
433» 473» 514. | 
Fruit, 192, 398. 
. Trees, 149, 191, 225, 351, 396. 
Walout-tree, $1, 512. 
Waſps deſtroy, 352, 391, 428. . 5 
Watering, 132, 165, 166, 193, 197, 214, 225, 231, 250. 
251, 255, > 280, 299, 300, 303, 350, 367, 372, 
12, 433. 545. 5 
Winged Pes, 198. 
Winter Cherry, 169, 197. 
Wormwood, 132, 183, 221, 398. 


. 


Yew Tree, 9o, 156, 208. 
Berries ſow, 488. 


Hedges, 91, 40g 


— 
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